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** The eye sees onlt that which it brings with it the poweb 
OP svRi^Q."— Cicero. 

'* OpBK thou mine eyes, that I MAY BEHOLD WONDBOUS THINGS 

OUT OP THY LAM.*^— Psalm 119 : 18. 

" Fob with thee is the pouktain op upb : In thy light shall 
WE SEE light.** — Psalm S6 : 9. 

"Fob we know in pabt, and we pbophesy in pabt; but when 
that which is pebfbct is coke, that which is in pabt 
shall be done away."— i cot. 13 : 9, 10. 
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SYSTEMATEO THEOLOGY. 

YOLUME IL 



OHAPTEE IV. 
THE WOBES OF GOD ; OB THE EXECUTION OF THE DEOBEES. 



SBCnOK I, — CREATION. 

L DBFnnnoN of Cbbation. 

By creation we mean that free act of the triune Ood by which in the 
beginning for his own glory he made, without the use of preexisting mate- 
rials, the whole visible and invisible uniyerse. 

Creation is designed origination, by a transcendent and personal €k>d, 
of that which itself is not God. The universe is related to God as our own 
YolitionB are related to ourselves. They are not ourselves, and we are 
greater than they. Creation is not simply the idea of Gknl, or even the 
plan of God, but it is the idea externalized, the plan executed ; in other 
words, it implies an exercise, not only of intellect, but also of will, and this 
will is not an instinctive and unconscious will, but a will that is personal 
and free. Such exercise of will seems to involve, not self-development, but 
self -limitation, on the part of God ; the transformation of energy into 
force, and so a beginning of time, with its finite successions. But, what- 
ever the relation of creation to time, creation makes the universe wholly 
dependent upon God, as its originator. 

F. H. JohnsoD, in Andover Rev., March, 1801 : 280, and What is Reality, 286—** Creation 
Is deslirned orifdnatlon. . . . Men never oould have thouffht of Qod as the Creator of 
the world, were it not that they had first known themselves as creators." We a^ree 
with the doctrine of Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause. Man creates ideas and voli- 
tions, without use of pre^jdstinfir material. He also indirectly, through these ideas 
and volitions, creates brain-modifications. This creation, as Johnson has shown, is 
without hands, yet elaborate, selective, progrressive. Schopenhauer : ** Matter is noth- 
ing more than causation ; its true being is its action.*' 

Prof. 0. L. Herrick, Denison Quarterly, 1S96:248, and Psychological Review, March, 
1809, advocates what he calls di/nomfom, which he regards as the only alternative to a 
materiaUstio dualism which posits matter, and a God above and distinct from matter. 
He claims that the predicate of reality can apply only to energy. To speak of energy as 
regidina ^ something is to introduce an entirely incongruous concept, for It continues 
our guest ad injlnitum. ** Force," he sajrs, ** is energy under resistance, or self-limited 
energy, for all parts of the universe are derived from the energy. Bnergy manifesting 
itself under self-conditioning or differential forms is force. The change of pure energy 
Into force is creation — the introduction of resistanoe. The progressive complication of 
this interference is evolution — a form of orderly resolution of energy. Substance is 
pore spontaneous energy* God's substance is his energy —the infinite and inexhaust- 
ible store of qKmtanetty which makes up his being. The form which sett-limitatioQ 

an 
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impresBes upon Bubstanoe, in revealing it in force, is not Ood, beoauae it no longer 
poasesaes the attributes of spontaneity and universality, though it emanates from him. 
When we speak of energy as self -limited, we simply imply that spontaneity is intelli- 
gent. The sum of God's acts is his being. There is no eauaa posterior or extraneci, which 
spurs him on. We must recognize in the source what appears in the outcome. We 
can speak of dbaolule^ but not of inHniU or immutable, substance. The Universe is but 
the partial expression of an infinite God." 

Our view of creation is so nearly that of Lotse, that we here condense Ten Brooke's 
statement of his philosophy : ** Things are concreted laws of action. If the idea of being 
must include permanence as well as activity, we must say that only the personal truly 
is. All else is flow and process. We can interpret ontology only from the side of per- 
sonality. Possibility of interaction requires the dependence of the mutually related 
many of the system upon an all-embracing, coordinating One. The finite is a mode or 
phenomenon of the One Being. Mere things are only modes of energizing of the One. 
Self-conscious personalities are created, posited, and depend on the One in a different 
way. Interaction of things is immanent action of the One, which the perceiving mind 
interprets as causaL Real interaction is possible only between the Infinite and the 
created finite, i. e., self-conscious persons. The finite is not a part of the Infinite, nor 
does it partly exhaust the stuff of the Infinite. The One, by an act of freedom, posits 
the many, and the many have their ground and unity in the Will and Thought of the 
One. Both the finite and the Infinite are free and intelligent. 

^* Space is not an extra-mental reality, sui generie^ nor an order of relations among 
realities, but a form of dynamic appearance, tiie groimd of which is the fixed orderly 
changes in reality. So time is the form of change, the subjective interpretation of 
timeless yet successive changes in reality. So far as Gk>d is the ground of the world- 
process, he is in time. So far as he transcends the world-process in his self-conscious 
personality, he is not in time. Motion too is the subjective interpretation of changes 
in things, which changes ore determined by the demands of the world-system and the 
purpose being realized in it. Not atomism, but dynamism, is the truth. Physical 
phenomena are referable to the activity of the Infinite, which activity is given a 
substantive character because we think under the form of substance and attribute. 
Mechanism is compatible with teleology. Mechanism is universal and is necessary to all 
system. But it is limited by purpose, and by the possible appearanoe of any new law, 
force, or act of freedom. 

** The soul is not a function of material activities, but is a true reality. The system 
is such that it can admit new factors, and the soul is one of these possible new factors. 
The soul is created as substantial reality, in contrast with other elements of the sys- 
tem, which are only phenomenal manifestations of the One Beality. The relation 
between soul and body is that of interaction between the soul and the universe, the 
body being that part of the universe which stands in closest relation with the soul 
( verww Bradley, who holds that * body and soul alike are phenomenal arrangements, 
neither one of which has any title to fact which is not owned by the other ' ). Thouirht 
is a knowledge of reality. We must assume an adjustment between subject and object. 
This assumption is founded on the postulate of a morally perfect God." To Lotze, 
then, the only real creation is that of finite personalities, — matter being only a mode 
of the divine activity. See Lotze, Microoosmos, and Philosophy of Religion. Bowne, 
in his Metaphysics and his Philosophy of Theism, is the best expositor of Lotze's system. 

In further explanation of onr definition we remark that 

(a) Creation is not "production out of nothing," as if ** nothing" were 
a sabstance ont of which " something " could be formed. 

We do not regrard the doctrine of Creation as bound to the use of the phrase '^creation 
out of nothing," and as standing or falling with it. The phrase is a philosophical one, 
for which we have no Scriptural warrant, and it is objectionable as intimating that 
** nothing ** can itself be an object of thought and a source of being. The germ of truth 
intended to be conveyed in it can better be expressed in the phrase ** without use of 
preexisting materials." 

( & ) Creation is not a fashioning of preexisting materials, nor an emana- 
tion from the sdbstanoe of Deity, but is a making of that to exist which 
once did not exist, either in form or substance. 
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There is nothinir divine in creation but the oriirination of subetanoe. FaBhlonin«r is 
competent to the creliture also. Gtoasendl said to Descartes that Gk>d*8 creation, if he 
is the author of forms but not of substances, is only that of the tailor who clothes a 
man with his apparel. But substance is not necessarily materiaL We are to conceive 
of it rather after the analogry of our own ideas and volitions, and as a manifestation of 
spirit. Creation is not simply the thought of Ck>d, nor even the plan of God, but rather 
the eztemalization of that thought and the execution of that plan. Nature is ** a great 
sheet let down from Gk>d out of heaven," and containing ** nothing that is common or 
unclean ; " but nature is not God nor a part of God, any more than our ideas and voli- 
tions are ourselves or a part of ourselves. Nature is a partial manifestation of Gk>d, 
but it does not exhaust God. 

(c) Oreatdon is not a distinotiye or neoeesary process of the divine 
nature, bat is the free act of a rational will, put forth for a definite and 
sufficient end. 

Creation is different in kind from that eternal process of the divine nature in virtue 
of which we speak of generation and procession. The Son is begotten of the Esther, 
and is of the same essence ; the world is created witiiout preexisting material, is differ- 
ent from God, and is made by God. Begetting is a necessary act; creation is the act of 
God*s free grace. Begetting is eternal, out of time ; creation is in time, or with time. 

Btudia Biblica, 4:148—** Creation is the voluntary limitation which God has imposed 
on himself. ... It can only be regarded as a creation of free spirits. ... It is a form of 
almighty power to submit to limitation. Creation is not a development of God, but 
a droumsoription of Gk>d. . . . The world is not the expression of God, or an ema- 
nation from God, but rather his self-limitation." 

(d) Creation is the act of the triune Ood, in thesense that all the persons 
of the Trinity, themselves uncreated, have a part in it — the Father as the 
originating, the Son as the mediating, the Spirit as the realizing cause. 

That all of God's creative activity is exercised through Christ has been sufficiently 
proved in our treatment of the Trinity and of Christ's deity as an element of that 
doctrine ( see pages 810, 811 ). We may here refer to the texts which have been previously 
oonsidered,namely, Johni:8;4 — "AllthingBvan mad* throogli kin, and vitkoat Urn vu net MiTtUag 
■id*. TI«twhiQkkatkbmiud»iru libinkitt";10ar. 8:6— ''MMlrfird, Jmsiftxis^ t^^ 
iMagg"] OoL i:i6— "all tUngi Uib bm enttod tkroosh him, andiinto Um"; letkiilO— *«n4n,Lori,intk6 
bagiBning luik laid tha ftondatioa of tha aarO, and tka kaaveni an tha voriu of tk j kanda. " 

The work of the Holy Spirit seems to be that of completing, bringing to perfection. 
We can understand this only by remembering that our Christian knowledge and love 
are brought to their consummation by the Holy Spirit, and that he is also the principle 
of our natural self-consciousness, uniting subject and object in a subject-object. If 
matter is conceived of as a manifestation of spirit, after the idealistic philosophy, then 
the Holy Spirit may be regarded as the perfecting and realizing agent in the extemal- 
ization of the divine ideas. While it was the Word though whom all things were made, 
the Holy Spirit was the author of life, order, and adornment. Creation is not a mere 
manufaoturing,Mt is a spiritual act. 

John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1:120—** The creation of the world 
cannot be by a Being who is external. Power presupposes an object on which it is 
exerted. 129 — There is in the very nature of God a reason why he should revefil him- 
self in, and communicate himself to, a world of finite existences, or fulfil and realize 
himself in the being and life of nature and man. His nature would not be what 
it is if such a world did not exist ; something would be lacking to the completeness of 
the divine being without it. 144 — Even with respect to human thought or Intelligence, 
it is mind or spirit which creates the world. It is not a ready-ma^e world on which 
we look ; in perceiving our world we make it. 152-154— We make progress as we cease 
to think our own thoughts and become media of the universal Intelligence.*' WhUe 
we accept Caird*s idealistic interpretation of creation, we dissent from his intimation 
that creation Is a necessity to God. The trinitarian being of God renders him sufficient 
to himself, even without creation. Yet those very trinitarian relations throw light 
upon the method of creation, since they disclose to us the order of all the divine activ- 
ity. On the definition of Creation, see Shedd, History of Doctrine, 1 : 11, 
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n. Pboof of the DooTBDni OF Chbation. 

Creation is a truth of which mere science or reason cannot tuBj aflsore 
ns. Physical science can observe and record changes, but it knows nothing 
of origins. Beason cannot absolutely disprove the eternity of matter. 
For proof of the doctrine of Creation, therefore, we rely wholly upon 
Scripture. Scripture supplements science, and renders its explanation of 
the universe complete. 

Dmmmond, in his Natural Law in the Spiritual World, claims that atoms, as ** manu- 
factured articles," and the dlfisipation of energy, prove the creation of the vislhle from 
the invisible. See the same doctrine propounded in *' The Unseen Univeite." But Sir 
Charles lorell tells us : '* Geology is the autobiography of the earth,— but like all auto- 
biofirraphies, it does not go back to the beginning.*' Hopkins, Tale Lectures on the 
Scriptural View of Man : ** There is nothing a priori against the eternity of matter.*' 
Wardlaw, Syst.Theol.,2:65— "We cannot form any distinct conception of creation 
out of nothing. The very idea of it might never have occurred to the mind of man, 
had it not been traditionally handed down as a part of the original revelation to the 
parents of the race." 

Hartmann, the German philosopher, goes back to the original elements of the uni- 
verse, and then says that soienoe stands petrified before the question of their origin, as 
before a Medusa's head. But in the presence of problems, says Domer, the duty of 
science is not petrifaction, but solution. This is peculiarly true, if science is, as 
Hartmann thinks, a complete explanation of the universe. Since science, by her own 
acknowledgment, furnishes no such explanation of the origin of things, the Scripture 
revelation with regard to creation meets a demand of human reason, by adding the 
one fact without which soienoe must forever be devoid of the highest unity and ration- 
ality. For advocacy of the eternity of matter, see Martineau, Besays, 1 : 157-168. 

B. H. Johnson, in Andover Beview, Nov. 1891 : 506 Bq^ and Deo. 1801 :603 aq^ remarks 
that evolution can be traoed backward to more and more simple elements, to matter 
without motion and with no quality but being. Now make it still more simple by 
divesting it of existence, and you get back to the necessity of a Creator. An infinite 
number of past stages is impossible. There is no infinite number. Somewhere there 
must be a beginning. We grant to Dr. Johnson that the only alternative to crea- 
tion is a materialistic dualism, or an eternal matter which is the product of the divine 
mind and wiU. The theories of duaUsm and of creation from eternity we shall disooas 
hereafter. 

1. Direct Scripture Statements. 

A. Oenesis 1 : 1 — '* In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. " To this it has been objected that the verb K^a does not neceaBarfly 
denote prodaotion without the use of preexisting materials ( see Gen. 1 : 27 
— '* God created man in his own image " ; cf. 2 : 7 — '* the Lord God formed 
man of the dost of the ground '* ; also Pa. 51 : 10 — ** Create in me a dean 
heart"). 

**In the first two chapters of Genesis K'la is used (1) of the oreatioo of the universe 
( 1 :i) ; (2) of the creation of the great sea monsters (1:21 ); (8) of the creation of man 
( 1 : 27 ). Everywhere else we read of God's making^ aa from an already created substance, 
tbefirmament(i:7), the sun, moon and stars (1:16), the brute creation (1:25); or of his 
/ormina the beasts of the field out of the ground (2:19); or, lastly, of his IniXUUng up 
into a woman the rib he had taken from man ( 2 : 22; margin )'*— quoted from Bible Oom.« 
1 : 3L Guyot, Creation, 80 ~ ** Bora Is thus reserved for marking the first introduction 
of each of the three great spheres of existence — the woiid of matter, the world of nf^ 
and the spiritual world represented by man.'* 

We grant, in reply, that the argument for absolute creation derived from 
the mere word K^3 is not entirely conclu8iv& Other oonsiderationB in 
connection with the use of this word, however, seem to render this inter- 
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pretation of Gen. 1 : 1 the most plausible. Some of these oonsideratioiis 
we proceed to mention. 

(a) While we acknowledge that the verb K^3 ''does not necessarily or 
inYariablj denote production without the use of preexisting materials, we 
still maintain that it signifies the production of an effect for which no nat- 
ural antecedent existed before, and which can be onl j the result of divine 
agency.** For this reason, in the Kal species it is used only of God, and is 
never accompanied by any accusative denoting material 

No aoousative denotinflr material follows hara. In the pesBages indloated, for the reason 
that all thou«rht of material was absent. See Dillmann, Genesis, 18; Oehler, Theol. 
O. Tm 1 : 177. The quotation in the text above is from Oreen, Hebrew Chrestomathy, 
a7. But B. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 88, remarks: ** Whether the Scriptures 
teaoh the absolute origination of matter— its creation out of nothinfr— is an open 
question. ... No decisive evidence is furnished by the Hebrew word bcurcu** 

A moderate and scholarly statement of the taats is furnished by Professor W. J. 
Beecber, in 8. S. Times, Deo. 23, 1808:807—" To create is to ori^rinate divinely. • . . Cre- 
ation, in the sense in which the Bible uses the word, does not exclude the use of mate- 
rials previously existing ; for man was taken from the ground ( Gen. 2:7), and woman 
was bullded from the rib of a man (S:82). Ordinarily Ctod brings things Into existence 
through the operation of second causes. But it is possible, in our thinking, to with- 
draw attention firom the second causes, and to think of anything as oriirinatingr simply 
from God, apart from second causes. To think of a thin«r thus is to think of it as 
created. The Bible speaks of Israel as created, of the promised prosperity of Jerusalem 
as created, of the Ammonite people and the kinff of Tyre as created, of persons of any 
date in history as created (Is. 43: 1-15; 65:18; li. 21:80; 28:13,15; Pi. 102:18; lod.i2:l; 1UL2:10). 
Bflrades and the ultimate beglnnlnirs of second causes are necessarily thought of as 
creative acts ; all other originating of things may be thought of, according to the pur- 
pose we have in mind, either as creation or as elfected by second causes." 

(b) In the account of the creation, HIS seems to be distinguished from 
ni^^, ** to make " either with or without the use of abready existing material 
{n)\ffph K^a, << created in making" or ''made by creation," in 2 : 8 ; and 
VJ^'HU of the firmament, in 1 : 7), and from 'V^l, *' to form " out of such mate- 
rial ( See H'^y\, of man regarded as a spiritual being, in 1 : 27 ; but l^?!, 
of man regarded as a physical being, in 2 : 7.) 

See Conant, Genesis,!; BibleCom., 1:87— '^'created to make* (in Q«n;2: 3) o. created 
out of nothin^r. In order that he mlgrht make out of it all the works recorded in the six 
days." Over a^rainst these texts, however, we must set others in which there appears 
no accurate distinirulshinfir of these words from one another. Bara is used in Gen. 1 : 1, 
a$ah in 6«s. 2:4, of the creation of the heaven and earth. Of earth, both yatzar and 
owAareused in Ii. 46:18. In regard to man, in Q«n. 1:27 we find bara; in Gen. 1 : 26 and 9 ; 
8, (udh; and in 6«a. 2 : 7, ycttzar. In I& 43 : 7, all three are found in the same verse: "whoa 
I hvn bora for my giocy, I kare yalzar^ jm, I kare aadh him.'* In Ii. 46 : 12, " asah the eirtk, u4 bara 
Btt i^oa it"; but in fl«a. 1 : i we read : "God hara the auth," and in 9 : 6 ^^aadh man." Ii. 44 : 2~ 
"the lord that omTi thee ( {. e., man) aitdt/atzar thee"; but in G«B.i:27, God '* bora man." Gen.1>:2 
~ "mak and iiniiale bora he them." Gen. 2 : 22 ~ "the rib osa/t he a woman"; GeA.2:7~"heyatzarman"; 
Le^baramaie and female, yet aaah the woman and yatzar the man. .^iso^isnot 
always used for transform: le. 41:20— "flr-tree^ pine, box-tree" in nature— bora; Pa.6i:10— 
*" bom in me a eleui heart "; Is. 65 : 18 — God '' bom Jonuilem into a r^eing." 

( c) The context shows that the meaning here is a making withont the 
use of preexisting materials. Since the earth in its mde, unformed, chaotic 
condition is still called ''the earth" in verse 2, the word K^p in verse 1 
cannot refer to any shaping or fashioning of the elements, but mnst signify 
tile calling of them into being. 
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Oehler, Theology of O. T^ 1:177— ''By the absolute berasMth, 'it Ike bflgimdas,* the 
divine creation is fixed as an absolute beffinnin^rt not as a working on something that 
already existed." Itm t cannot be the beginning of a history, for it begins with 'and.' 
Delitzsch sajrs of the expression ' the etHk wu vitkout fonn ud raid ' : ^* From this it is evident 
that the void and formless state of the earth was not uncreated or without a beginning. 

• • • It is evident that 'the hatTea aadeirth ' as God created them In the beginning were not 
the well-ordered universe, but the world In its elementary form." 

(d) The fact that K^a may have had an original signifioation of ''ontdng,^ 
*' forming," and that it retains this meaning in the Piel conjugation, need 
not prejudice the oondnsion thus reached, since terms expressive of the 
most spiritual processes are derived from sensuous roots. If K^a does not 
signify absolute creation, no word exists in the Hebrew language that can 
express this idea. 

( 6 ) But this idea of production without the use of preexisting materials 
unquestionably existed among the Hebrews. The later Scriptures show 
that it had become natural to the Hebrew mind. The possession of this 
idea by the Hebrews, while it is either not found at all or is very dimly 
and ambiguously expressed in the sacred books of the heathen, can be 
best explained by supposLog that it was derived from this early revelation 
in Oenesis. 

B. H. Johnson, Outline of Syst. TheoL, 94— "Bern. 4 : 17 tells us that the faith of Abra- 
ham, to whom God had promised a son, grasped the fad that God calls into existence 

* thetUngB that an Mi' This may be accepted as Paul's Interpretation of the first verse of 
the Bible.'* It is possible that the heathen had occasional glimpses of this truth, 
though with no such clearness as that with which it was held in IsraeL Perhaps we 
may say that through the perversions of later nature-worship something of the origi- 
nal revelation of absolute creation shines, as the first writing of a palimpsest appears 
faintly through the subsequent script with which it has been overlaid. If the doctrine 
of absolute creation is found at all among the heathen, it is greatly blurred and 
obscured. No one of the heathen books teaches it as do the sacred Scriptures of the 
Hebrews. Yet it seems as if this ^ One accent of the Holy Ghost The heedless world 
has never lost.'* 

Bib. Com., 1 : 81— "Perhaps no other aadent language, however refined and philo- 
sophical, could have so clearly distinguished tiie different acts of the Maker of all things 
[as the Hebrew did with Its four different words], and that because all heathen philos- 
ophy esteemed matter to be eternal and uncreated." Prof. E. D. Burton: "Brah- 
manism, and the original religion of which ZoroaBtrianlsm was a reformation, were 
Eastern and Western divisions of a primitive Aryan, and probably monotheistic 
religion. The Y edas, which represented the Brahmanism, leave it a question whence the 
world came, whether from God by emanation, or by the shaping of material eternally 
existent. Later Brahmanism is pantheistic and Buddhism, the Reformation of Brah- 
manism, is atheistic." See Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1:471, and Mosheim's references In 
Cudworth's Intellectual System, 8 : 140. 

We are inclined still to hold that the doctrine of absolute creation was known to no 
other ancient nation besides the Hebrews. Recent investigations, however, render 
this somewhat more doubtful than it once seemed to be. Saycc Hibbert Lectures, 142, 
148, finds creation among the early Babylonians. In his Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia, 87:&-8Q7, he says : " The elements of Hebrew cosmology are all Babylon- 
ian; even the creative word itself was a Babylonian conception ; but the spirit which 
inspires the cosmology is the antithesis to that which Inspired the cosmology of Baby- 
lonia. Between the polytheism of Babylonia and the fllonotheism of Israel a gulf is 
fixed which cannot be spanned. So soon as we have a clear monotheism, absolute 
creation is a corollary. As the monotheistic idea is corrupted, creation gives place to 
pantheistic transformation." 

It Is now claimed by others that ZoroaBtrianlsm, the Yedas, and the religion of the 
andent Egyptians had the idea of absolute creation. On creation In the Zoroastrlan 
system, see our treatment of Dualism, page 88S. Yedio hymn in Rig Yeda, 10 : 0, 
quoted by J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, 2 : 805 — " OrlginiOly this universe was soul 
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onlj ; nothing else whatsoever existed, active or Inactive. He thought : * I will oreate 
worlds * ; thus he created these various worlds : earth, lig-ht, mortal beinff, and the 
waters.*' Benouf, Hlbbert Lectures, 216-888, speaks of a papyrus on the staircase of the 
British Museum, which reads: **The ffreat God, the Lord of heaven and earth, who 
made all things which are . , . the almighty Qod, self-existent, who made heaven and 
earth ; . . . the heaven was yet uncreated, uncreated was the earth ; thou hast put 
together the earth ; . . . who made all things, but was not made.** 

But the Egyptian religion in its later development, as well as Brahmanism, was pan- 
theistic, and it is possible that all the expressions we have quoted are to be interpreted, 
not as Indicating a belief in creation out of nothing, but as asserting emanation, or the 
taking on by deity of new forms and modes of existence. On creation in heathen sys- 
tems, see Pierret, Mythologie, and answer to it by Maspero ; Hymn to Amen-Rha, in 
** Becords of the Past " ; O. G. MflUer, Literature of Greece, 87, 88 ; George Smith, Chal- 
dean Genesis, chapters 1, 8, 5 and 6 ; Dillmann, Oom. on Genesis, 6th edition, Introd., 5- 
10; LeNormant, Hist Andenne de 1' Orient, 1 : 17-26 ; 5 : 288 ; Otto ZOckler, art. : SohOp- 
f ung, in Henog and Plitt, Bncyclop.; 8. B. Gould, Origin and DeveL of BeUg. Beliefs, 
281-«e. 

B. Hebrews 11:8 — ''By &ith we Trnderatand that the worlds have been 
framed by the word of God, so that what is seen hath not been made out 
of things which appear "» the world was not made out of sensible and 
preSidsting material, bnt by the direct fiat of omnipotence ( see Alf ord, and 
Liinemann, Meyer's Oom. in loco), 

Ck>mpare 2 Maccabees 7 : 28 — ^^ ovk ivrmv ivoi^vw avrk 6 e«^. This the Vulgate trans- 
lated by '^quia ex nihilo fecit iUa Deus,*' and from the Vulgate the phrase ** creation 
out of nothing " is derived. Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, points out that Wisdom 11 : 17 
has ii ^M^p^ov vAif«, interprets by this the i( ovk ivrmw in 2 Maccabees, and denies that 
this last refers to creation out of nothing. But we must remember that the later 
Apocryphal writings were composed under the influence of the Platonic philosophy; 
that the passage in Wisdom may be a rationalistic interpretation of that in Maccabees ; 
and that even if it were independent, we are not to assume a harmony of view in the 
Apocrypha. 2 Blaccabees 7 :28 must stand by itself as a testimony to Jewish belief in 
creation without use of pretoisting material, — belief which can be traced to no other 
source than the Old Testament Scriptures. Compare Ix. 84 : 10— " I will do nuunrds loek m kare 
BDtbMavna^tCmarg. '«n«ttd*] in all th* «wtk " ; luLi6:30— "if JekoTaknukeaimrthiBg" [marg. 
*flmtoaflmtion"]; lL4:5--''J6kmk vill«nftto...fteloDduidnio]u'*; 41:t0— "UaloIjOneoflirMlkatk 
vttUA H" ; 45:7, 8— "I fbn th* Ugkt, and tnato darknMs'* ; 57: 19— "I tnato the fruit of Ua Upt" ; 66:17— 
"I tnftto nav KeaTaot and a lav aartk" ; Jar. 31:tt— **MMTaIi katk anatod a nav tUng." 

l4Nik4:17— "Ood, vkegiTathlifttotkadaad,andoaIleatk«tkingitluitannot, as thoogk thqr van"; iOar. 
i:a— '*tUngttkatannot"[didGodchoo6e] "tluitkoBigkt bring to nangkitlMtkingi tkat an"; tOor. 
4:6— *«0«d,tkatnid, light ihallaldM oat of darknan"- created light without preexisting mate- 
rial,— for darkness is no material; OoLi: 16, 17— "in hiB vara all thinga araatad .... and ke la 
Mm all tUnga"; so also P8.38:9— "keipaka, and it ma dona"; 148:5— "kaaoDuaandad, andthay wara 
aw at a d ." See Philo, Creation of the World, chap. 1-7, and Life of Moses, book 8, chap. 
88— ^He produced the most perfect work, the Cosmos, out of non-exlstenoe (rov $1% 
Imt) into being ( «ic rh •Itw. ).** B. H. Johnson, Sjrst. TheoL, 94 — **We have no reason 
to believe that the Hebrew mind had the idea of creation out of invisible materials. 
But creation out of viaMe materials is in labravi 11 : 3 expressly denied. This text is 
therefore equivalent to an assertion that the universe was made without the use of any 
preexisting materials." 

2. Indirect evidence from Scripture. 

(a) The past dmation of the world is limited; (&) before the world 
began to be, each of the persons of the Godhead already existed ; ( o ) the 
origin of the universe is ascribed to God, and to each of the persons of the 
Godhead. These representations of Scripture are not on! j most consistent 
with the view that the universe was created by God without use of preex- 
isting material^ but they are inexplicable upon any other hypothe 
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( a) Iwk 13: 19'"fr«m tk« bagmnJng of tke omtion vUch Qod orated ontU low"; John 17:6 — "boftn Ike 
varUwu"; Iph. 1: 4— "bofbmtht foundation of the worUL" (b) Pi.n:2— "BofontkomonnteinswcnlRoagkt 
fDrlk, Or OTor tkon ImM Ibnnod the ouih and the vorid, Itib from OTorlasting to OToriastinjf tkoa art God " ; ProT. 
8:23 — "IvuaetnpfrointTsrluting^ frontbo bogiinning; Idbro theoirih wu*'; John 1:1— "In tho boginninf 
vuthaVord"; 0oLl:17— "ho ii Won aU things "; Ieb.9:U~"fhootonua8^t" (see Tholuok, Ck>m. 
inloeo), (c) Iph. 3 :9~ "God who eratadaU things"; Rom. 11 : 86 ~" of him .... an all things"; 1 Oor. 
8:6— "one God, tho FMhor, of whom an all things . . . no Lord, Jms Okrist> thnogh whom an all things " ; John 
1:3 — "aU things wnomado through him"; OoL 1:16— "in him wen all tilings oreited . . . all things have been 
ereatedthnighhim.andnntohim"; Ieb.l:2—"thnKigh whom also ho made the worlds"; Gen. l:2-"andthe 
8|ixitof6odmoTed[inarg. 'wu brooding ']«pon the Ihee of the waters." From these passages we may 
also Infer that ( 1 ) all things are absolutely dependent upon God; (2) God exercises 
supreme control over all things; (8) God Is the only Infinite Being ; (4) God alone is 
eternal ; ( 6) there is no substance out of which God creates; (6) things do not proceed 
from God by necessary emanation ; the universe has Its source and originator in God*s 
transcendent and personal will. See, on this indirect proof of creation, Phillppl, 
Glaubenslehre, 2 : 831. Since other ylews, however, have been held to be more rational, 
we proceed to the examination of 

m. Thbobies whioh ofposb Obbation. 

1. JhuUiam, 

Of dnalism there are two forms : 

A. That which holds to two self -existent principles, Qod fmd matter. 
These are distinct from and coetemal with each other. Matter, however, 
is an Tinconscions, negative, and imperfect substance, which is subordinate 
to Qod and is made the instroment of his wilL This was the underlying 
principle of the Alexandrian Gnostics. It was essentially an attempt to 
combine with Christianity the Platonic or Aristotelian conception of the 
i^tj. In this way it was tiiought to account for the existence of evil, and 
to escape the difficulty of imagining a production without use of preexist- 
ing material BasOides ( flourished 125 ) and Yalentinus ( died 160 ), the 
rei)reeentatives of this view, were influenced also by Hindu philosophy, 
and their dualism is almost indistinguishable from pantheism. A similar 
view has been held in modem times by John Stuart Mill and apparently by 
Frederick W. Bobertson. 

Dualism seeks to show how the One becomes the many, how the Absolute gives birth 
to the relative, how the Good can consiat with evil. The HKii of Plato seems to have 
meant nothing but empty space, whose not-being, or merely negative existence, pre- 
vented the full realization of the divine ideas. Aristotle regarded the vAi| as a more 
positive cause of imperfection,— It was like the hard material which hampers the 
sculptor in expressing his tiiought. The real problem for both Plato and Aristotle was 
to explain the passage from pure spiritual existence to that which is phenomenal and 
imperfect, from the absolute and unlimited to that which exists In space and time. 
Finlteneas, instead of being created, was regarded as having eternal existence and as 
limiting all divine manifestations. The vAi^, from being a mere abstraction, became 
either a negative or a positive source of evil. The Alexandrian Jews, under the influ- 
•nce of Hellenic culture, sought to make this dualism explain the doctrine of creation. 

Basilides and Yalentinus, however, were also under the influence of a pantheistic 
philosophy brought in from the remote East— the philosophy of Buddhism, which 
taught that the original Souroe of all was a nameless Being, devoid of all qualities, and 
so, indistinguishable from Nothing. From this Being, which is Not-being, all existing 
things proceed. Aristotle and Hegel similarly taught that pure Being » Nothing. But 
inasmuch as the object of the Alexandrian philosophers was to show how something 
oould be originated, they were obliged to conceive of the primitive Nothing as capable 
of such originating. They, morover, in the absence of any conception of absolute 
creation, were compelled to conceive of a material which could be fashioned. Hence 
tke Void, the Abyss, is made to take the place of matter. If it be said that tbey did 
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not oonoeiye of the Void or the Abyss as subetanoe, we reply that they gave it just as 
substantial existence as they gave to the first Cause of things, which, in spite of their 
negative descriptions of it, involved Will and Design. And although they do not 
attribute to this secondary substance a positive influence for evil, they notwithstand- 
ing see in it the unconscious hinderer of all good. 

Principal TuUocb, in Enoyc. Brit., 10:704— ** In the Alexandrian Gnosis the 

stream of being in its ever outward flow at length comes in contact with dead matter 
which thus receives animation and becomes a living source of evil.*' Windelband, 
Hist. Philosophy, 129, 144, 289— '' With Valentinus, side by side with the Deity poured 
forth into the Pleroma or Fulness of spiritual forms, appears the Void, likewise origisal 
and from eternity; beside Form appears matter; beside the good appears the evil." 
Hansel, Gnostic Heresies, 199 — ** The Platonic theory of an inert, semi-existent matter, 

was adopted by the Gnosis of Bgypt 187— Valentinus does not content 

himself , like Plato, with assuming as the germ of the natiural world an unformed 

matter existing from all eternity The whole theory may be described as a 

development, in allegorical language, of the pantheistic hypothesis which in its outline 
had been previously adopted by Basilides.** A. H. Newman, Ch. History, 1 : 181-19S, 
calls the philosophy of Basilides ** fundamentally pantheistic" " Yalentinus,'* he says, 
'* was not so careful to insist on the original non-existence of God and everything.'* We 
reply that even to Basilides the Non-existent One is endued with power ; and this power 
accomplishes nothing until it comes in contact with things non-existent, and out of 
them fashions the seed of the world. The things non-existent are as substantial as is 
the Fashioner, and they imply both objectivity and limitation. 

Lightfoot, Com. on Colossians, 7(^-118, eep. 82, has traced a connection between the 
Gnostic doctrine, the earlier Colossian heresy, and the still earlier teaching of the 
Esscnes of Palestine. All these were characterized by ( 1 ) the spirit of caste or intel- 
lectual exclusiveness ; (2) peculiar tenets as to creation and as to evil; (3) practical 
asceticism. Matter is evil and separates man from God ; hence intermediate beings 
between man and God as objects of worship ; hence also mortification of the body as a 
means of purifying man from sin. Paul's antidote for both errors was simply the 
person of Christ, tbe true and only Mediator and Sanotifier. See Guerioke, Churoh 
History, 1 : 161. 

Hamack, Hist. Dogma, 1:128— '^ The majority of Gnostic undertakings may be 
viewed as attempts to transform Christianity into a theoeophy. ... In Gnostidsm the 
Hellenic spirit desired to make itself master of Christianity, or more correctly, of the 
Christian communities." ... 282— Hamack represents one of the fundamental philo- 
sophic doctrines of Gnosticism to be that of the Cosmos as a mixture of matter with 
divine sparks, which has arisen from a descent of the latter into the former [ Alex- 
andrian Gnosticism], or, as some say, from the perverse, or at least merely permitted 
undertaking of a subordinate spirit [ Syrian Gnosticism ]. We may compare the Hel^rew 
Sadducee with the Greek Epicurean ; the Pharisee with the Stoic ; the Bssene with the 
Pythagorean. The Pharisees overdid the idea of God's transcendence. Angels must 
come in between God and the world. Gnostic Intermediaries were the logical out- 
come. External works of obedience were alone valid. Christ preached, instead of 
this, a religion of the heart. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 62— *'The rejection of 
animal sacrifices and consequent abstaining from temple-worship on the pcurt of the 
Essenes, which seems out of harmony with the rest of their legal obedience, is most 
simply explained as the consequence of their idea that to bring to God a bloody animal 
offering was derogatory to his transcendental character. Therefore they interpreted 
the O. T. ooramand in an allegorizing way.** 

Lyman Abbott : **The Oriental dreams ; the Greek defines ; the Hebrew acts. All 
these influences met and intermingled at Alexandria. Emanations were mediations 
between the absolute, unknowable, all-oontaining God, and the personal, revealed and 
holy God of Scripture. Asceticism was one result : matter is undlvine, therefore get 
rid of it. License was another result : matter is undlvine, therefore disregard it— 
there is no disease and there is no sin — the modem doctrine of Christian Science." 
Kedney, Christian Doctrine, 1 : 860-373; 2:364, conceives of the divine glory as an eternal 
material environment of God, out of which the universe is fashioned. 

The author of ** The Unseen Universe " ( page 17 ) wrongly calls John Stuart Mill a 
Maniohsoan. But Mill disclaims belief in the penonalily of this principle that resists and 
limits God«— see his posthumous Essays on Eellgion, 176-195. F. W. Bobertson, Lectures 
on Genesis, 4-16—** Before the creation of the world all was chaos • . . but with the 
creation, order began. • • • God did not cease from creation, for creation Is going on 
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every day. Nature is God at work. Only after surprising changes, as in sprlng-tline, 
do we say figuratively, * God rests.* " See also Frothingham, Christian Philosophy. 

With regard to this view we remark : 

( a ) The maxim ex nihUo nihil fit^ upon which it rests, is tme only in 
BO far as it asserts that no event takes place without a cause. It is false, if 
it mean that nothing can ever be made except out of material previously 
existing. The maxim is therefore applicable only to the realm of second 
causes, and does not bar the creative power of the great first Oause. The 
doctrine of creation does not dispense with a cause ; on the other hand, 
it assigns to the universe a sufficient cause in €k)d. 

Lucretius : ^ Nihil posse oreari De nihilo, neque quod genitum est ad nihil revooarl." 
Persius : * ^ Gigni De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti." Martensen, Bogmatios, 
116 — ^ The nothing, out of which God creates the world, is the eternal possibilities of 
his will, which are the sources of all the actualities of the world." Lewes, Problems of 
Life and Mind, 2: 282— ** When therefore It is argued that the creation of something 
from nothing is unthinkable and is therefore peremptorily to be rejected, the argu- 
ment seems to me to be defective. The process is thinkable, but not imaginable, 
conceivable but not probable." See Cudworth, Intellectual System, 3 : 81 sq. Lipsius, 
DogmatilL, 288, remarks that the theory of dualism is quite as difficult as that of abso- 
lute creation. It holds to a point of time when God began to fashion pretbdsting mate- 
rial, and can give no reason why God did not do it before, since there must always 
have been in him an impulse toward this fashioning. 

( & ) Although creation without the use of preexisting material is incon- 
ceivable, in the sense of being unpicturable to the imagination, yet the 
eternity of matter is equally inconceivable. For creation without pre- 
existing material, moreover, we find remote analogies in our own creation 
of ideas and volitions, a fact as inexplicable as €k>d's bringing of new sub- 
stances into being. 

Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 871, 872— "^ We have to a certain extent an aid to the 
thought of absolute creation in our own free volition, which, as absolutely originating 
and determining, may be taken as the type to us of the creative act." We speak of * the 
creative faculty * of the artist or poet. We cannot give reality to the products of our 
imaginations, as Gk)d can to his. But if thought were only substance, the analogy 
would be complete. Shedd, Dogm. TheoU 1:467— "Our thoughts and volitions are 
created exnXMlo^ in the sense that one thought is not made out of another thought, nor 
one volition out of another volition.*' 8o created substance may be only the mind and 
will of God in exercise, automatically in matter, freely in the case of free beings ( see 
pages 90, 105-110, 888, and in our treatment of Preservation. 

Beddoes : ** I have a bit of FUA in my soul. And can myself create my little world." 
Mark Hopkins : ** Man is an image of God as a creator. ... He can purposely create, 
or cause to be, a future that, but for him, would not have been." E. G. Stedman, 
Nature of Poetry, 2S38— ** So far as the Poet, the artist, is creative, he becomes a sharer 
of the divine imagination and power, and even of the divine responsibility." Words- 
worth calls the poet a ** serene creator of immortal things." Imagination, he says, is 
but another name for '* clearest insight, ampUtude of mind, And reason in her most 
exalted mood." " If we are 'gods * (Pi. 82: • ), that part of the Infinite which is embodied 
in us must partake to a limited extent of his power to create." Yeitch, Knowing and 
Being, 289 — '* Will, the expression of personality, both as originating resolutions and 
moulding existing material into form, is the nearest approach in thought which we 
can make to divine creation." 

Creation is not simply the thought of God, — it is also the will of God— thought in 
expression, reason externalized. Will is creation out of nothing, in the sense that there 
is no use of preexisting material. In num's exercise of the creative Imaginat'on there 
is will, as well as intellect. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, 2S6, points out that we 
can be original in ( 1 ) the style or form of our work ; ( 2 ) in the selection of the objects 
we imitate ; ( 8 ) in the invention of relatively novel combinations of material. Style, 
subject, combination, then, comprise the methods of our originality. Our new ooq- 
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oepttons of nature as the ezpreaiion of the dlviiie mind and will bring creation more 
within our oomprehenslon than did the old oonoeption of the world as subatanoe capa- 
ble of existing apart from Gk>d. Hudson, Law of Psychic Phenomena, 8M, thinks that 
we have power to create visible phantasms, or embodied thoughts, that can be subject- 
ively perceived by others. See also Hudson's Soientlflo Demonstration of Future Life, 
158. He defines genius as the result of the synchronous action of the objective and 
subjective faculties. Jesus of Nasareth, in his judgment, was a wonderful psychic. 
Intuitive perception and objective reason were with him always in the ascendant. 
His niiraoles were misinterpreted psychic phenomena. Jesus never claimed that his 
works w&ce outside of natural law. All men have the same intuitional power, though 
in differing degrees. 

We may add that the begetting of a child by man is the giving of substantial exist- 
ence to another. Christ^s creation of man may be like his own begetting by the Father. 
Behrends : *' The relation t>etween God and the universe is more indmate and organic 
than that between an artist and his work. The marble figure is independent of the 
sculptor the moment it is completed. It remains, though he die. But the universe 
would vanish in the withdrawal of the divine presence and Indwelling. If I were to 
use any figure, it would be that of generation. The immanence of God is the secret of 
natural permanence and uniformity. Creation is primarily a spiritual act. The uni- 
verse is not what we see and handle. The real universe is an empire of energies, a hler^ 
archy of correlated forces, whose reality and unity are rooted in the rational will of 
God perpetually active in preservation. But there is no identity of substance, nor is 
there any division of the divine substance." 

Bowne. Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 86— *'A mind is conceivable which should 
create its objects outright by pure self-activity and without dependence on anything 
beyond itself. Such is our conception of the Creator*s relation to his objects. But 
this is not the case with us except to a very slight extent. Our mental life Itself 
begins, and we come only gradually to a knowledge of things and of ourselves. In 
some sense our objects are given ; that is, we cannot have objects at will or vary their 
properties at our pleasure. In this sense we are passive in knowledge, and no ideal- 
ism can remove this fftct. But in some sense also our objects are our own products ; 
for an existing object becomes an object for us only as we think it, and thus make it 
our object. In this sense, knowledge is an active prooeas, and not a passive reception 
of readymade information from without." Clarke, Self and the Father, 88 ~ ** Are we 
humiliated by having data for our Imaginations to work upon? by being unable to 
create material ? Not unless it be a shame to be second to the Creator." Causation is 
as mysterious as Creation. Balsac Uved with his characters as actual beings. On the 
Creative Principle, see N. B. Wood, The Witness of Sin, Ui-ISK. 

(o) It is imphnoBophioal to po0t;a]ate two eternal substance when one 
self-existent Cause of all things wiU aoconnt for the facts, (d) It contra- 
dicts onr fundamental notion of Ck>d as absolute sovereign to suppose the 
existence of any other substance to be independent of his wilL ( e ) This 
second substance with which God must of necessity work, since it is, accord- 
ing to the theory, inherently evil and the source of evily not only limits 
God's power, but destroys his blessedness. (/) This theory does not 
answer its purpose of accounting for moral evil, unless it be also assumed 
that spirit is material,^in which case dualism gives place to materialism. 

liartensen. Dogmatics, 121 —^ God becomes a mere demiurge, if nature existed before 
spirit. That spirit only who in a perfect sense is able to commence his work of crea- 
tion can have power to complete it." If God does not create, he must use what mate- 
rial he finds, and this working with intractable material must be his perpetual sorrow. 
Such limitation in the power of the deity seemed to John Stuart Mill the best explana- 
tion of the existing imperfections of the universe. 

The other forms of dualism is : 

B. That which holds to the eternal existence of two antagonistic spirits, 
one evil and the other good. In this view, matter is not a negative and 
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imperfeot sabetanoe which neverthelees has self -existenoey bat is either the 
work or the instnunent of a personal and positiyely malignant intelligence, 
who wages war against all good. This was the yiew of the Manichneans, 
Manicheaanism is a componnd of Christianity and the Persian doctrine of 
two eternal and opx)osite intelligencea Zoroaster, however, held matter to 
be pure, and to be the creation of the good Being. Mani apparently 
regarded matter as captive to the evil spirit^ if not absolutely his creation. 

The old story of Manias travels in Greeoe is wholly a mistake. Ouerioke, Church 
History, 1 : 185-187, maintains that ManiohsBanism oontains no mixture of Platonic 
philosophy, has no oonneotion with Judaism, and as a sect came into no direct relations 
with the Catholic church. Hamoch, Weffweiser, 22, calls Manichaeanism a compound 
of Gnosticism and Parseeism. Henoff, Bncydopitdle, art. : Maul und die ManlchMer, 
regards Maniohseanism as the fruit, acme, and completion of Gnosticism. Gnostidsm 
was a heresy in the church ; Manichaeanism, like New Platonism, was an anti-church. 
J. P. Lange: ^ These oppodng theories represent various pagan conceptions of the 
world, which, after the manner of palimpsests, show through Christianity.'* Isaac 
Taylor speaks of ** the creator of the camlvora" ; and some modem Christians pracU. 
oally regard Satan asa second and equal God. 

On the Bellglon of Zoroaster, see Haug, Essays on Parsees, 189-161, aos-809 ; also our 
quotations on pp. 847-849; Monier Williams, in 19th Century, Jan. 1881 : 15&-177— Ahura 
Maada was the creator <k the universe. Matter was created by him, and was neither 
identifled with him nor an emanation from him. In the divine nature there were two 
opposite, but not opposing, principles or forces, called '* twins*'— the one constructive, 
the other destructive ; the one beneficent, the other maleficent. Zoroaster called these 
** twins ' * also by the name of ** spirits,** and declared that '* these two spirits created, the 
one the reality, the other the non-reality." Williams says that these two principles 
were conflicting only in name. The only antagonism was between the resulting good 
and evil brought about by the free agent, man. See Jackson, Zoroaster. 

We may add that in later times this personification of principles in the deity seems to 
have become a definite belief in two opposing personal spirits, and that Mani, Manes, 
or Bfanichseus adopted this feature of Parseeism, with the addition of certain Christian 
elements. Hagenbach, History of Doctrine, 1 : 470 — ^ The doctrine of the Manichasans 
was that creation was the work of Satan." See also Gieseler, Church History, 1 :203 ; 
Neander, Church History, 1 : 478-606 ; Blunt, Diet. Doct. and Hist. Theology, art. : Dual- 
ism : and especially Baur, Das manlchiUsche BeligionssystenL A. H. Newman, Ch. His- 
tory, 1:194— *' Manichaeism is Gnosticism, with its Christian elements reduced to a 
minimum, and the Zoroastrian, old Babylonian, and other Oriental elements raised 
to the maximum. Manichteism is Oriental dualism under Christian names, the Chris- 
tian names employed retaining scarcely a trace of their proper meaning. The most 
fundamental thing in Maniclueism is its absolute dualism. The kingdom of light and 
the kingdom of darkness with their rulers stand eternally opposed to each other." 

Of this view we need only say that it is refuted ( a ) by all the argomente 
for the unity, omnipotence, sovereignty, and blessedness of Gk>d ; (b) by 
the Soriptore representations of the prince of evil as the creature of Qod 
and as subject to Gbd's control 

Scripture passages showing that Satan is God^ creature or subject are the following : 
OaL 1 : 16 -- *< to in kim ira« aU tUngi otmH iA tk« keanni and vptn tke auth, tUi^ tM 
vkMhartkroDMordamisioofflrpriiMiptlitiflKirpovm**; c/.lpL 6:12— *'oiurwr«ttliBgi8 not agaiut flask and 
Uoed, bok againrt Ike pciM^alltiii, agiinrt tk« povm, against tha vorU-ralin of 
koita af viakadsass in tko kaaTwIj plaoas *' ; t M S : 4 — '' God spand not tba angds vkan tkay sinnai b^^ 
dovntekaIl,andeiattidttad«kaB«opitsardariausi^«obano8rT«d intejndgnant''; Ka^^ 
dragon, tka old aatpant, vUak is tka BrrU and 8ston '^ 10 --*< and tka daril tkat daaaiTsd tksm vu oast into tka 
afflraandbriBstono." 

The closest analogy to Manichaean dualism is found in the popular conception of the 
devil held by the mediasval Roman church. It is a question whether he was regarded 
as a rival or as a servant of God. Matheson, Messages of Old Religions, says that 
Parseeism recognizes an obstructive element in the nature of God himself. Moral evil 
is reality, and there is that element of truth in Parseeism. But there is no reooooiUar 
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tlon, nor is it shown that all things work together for good. B. H. Johnson : " This 
theory sets up matter as a sort of deity, a senseless idol endowed with the truly divine 
attribute of self-existenoe. But we can acknowledge but one God. To erect matter 
into an eternal Thing, independent of the Almighty but forever beside him, is the most 
revolting of all theories.** Tennyson, Unpublished Poem ( Life, 1 : 814 ) — " Oh me I for 
why is all around us here As if some lesser God had made the world. But had not force 
to shape it as he would Till the high God behold it ftrom beyond. And enter it and make 
it beautiful?*' 

B.G.BobinsQn: ^Bvll is not eternal; if it were, we should be paying our respects to 
it. • • . There is much Manichasismin modem piety. We would influence soul through 
the body. Hence saoramentarianlsm and penance. Puritanism is theological Mani- 
chipanism. Christ recommended fkisting because it belonged to his age. Christianity 
came from Judaism. Churchism comes largely from r^roducing what Christ did. 
Christianity is not perfunctory in its practices. We are to fast only when there is good 
reason for it." L. H. Mills, New World, March, IdOS : 61, suggests that Pharlseeism may 
be the same with Faiseeism, which is but another name for Parseeism. He thinks that 
Besurrection, Immortality, Paradise, Satan, Judgment, Hell, came from Persian 
sources, and gradually drove out the old Sadduceean simplicity. Pfleiderer, Philos. 
BeUgion, 1 : 206— ** According to the Persian legend, the first human pair was a good 
creation of the all-wise Spirit, Ahura, who had breathed into them his own breath. 
But soon the primeval men allowed themselves to be seduced by the hostile Spirit 
Angromainsru into lying and idolatry, whereby the evil spirits obtained power over 
them and the earth and spoiled the good creation.'* 

Disselhoff, Die klassische Poesie und die gOttUche Offenbarung, 18-S5— *' The Gathas 
of Zoroaster are the first poems of humanity. In them man rouses himself to assert 
his superiority to nature and the spirituality of GkxL God is not identified with 
nature. The impersonal nature-gods are vain idols and are causes of corruption. 
Their worshipers are servants of ftdsehood. Ahura-Maada ( living-wise ) is a moral and 
spiritual personality. Ahrlman is equally eternal but not equally powerful. Good 
has not complete victory over evlL Dualism is admitted and unity is lost. The con- 
flict of fUths leads to separation. WhUe one portion of the race remains in the Iranian 
highlands to maintain man*s freedom and independence of nature, another portion goes 
South-Bast to the luxuriant banks of the Gkmges to serve the deified forces of nature. 
The East stands for unity, as the West for duality. Yet Zoroaster in the Gtathas is 
almost deified; and his religion, which begins by giving predominance to the good 
Spirit, ends by being honey-combed with nature-worship." 

2. Umanaiion, 

This theory holds that the nniverse is of the same substance with Qod, 
and is the product of successive evolutions from his being. This was the 
view of the Syrian Gnostics. Their system was an attempt to interpret 
Christianity in the forms of Oriental theosophy. A similar doctrine was 
taught, in the last century, by Swedenborg. 

We object to it on the following grounds : (a) It virtually denies the 
infinity and transcendence of God, — by applying to him a principle of 
evolution, growth, and progress which belongs only to the finite and imper- 
fect (6) It contradicts the divine holiness, — since man, who by the 
theory is of the substance of God, is nevertheless morally eviL (c) It 
leads logically to pantheism, — since the daim that human personality is 
illusory cannot be maintained without also surrendering belief in the per- 
sonalis of God. 

Satuminus of Antioch, Bardesanes of Edessa, Tatian of Assyria, Mardon of Sinope, 
all of the second century, were representatives of this view. Blunt, Diet, of Doct. and 
Hist. Theology, art. : Bmanation : ** The divine operation was symbolized by the image 
of the rays of light proceeding from the sun, which were most intense when nearest to 
the luminous substance of the body of which they formed a part, but which decreased 
in intensity as they receded from their source, imtil at last they disappeared altogether 
in darkneoik So the spiritual effulgence of the Supreme Mind formed a wor^d of spirit. 
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the intensity of which varied inversely with its (Ugtance from its souroe, until «t 
lenflrth it vanished in matter. Henoe there is a chain of ever expanding JSons which 
are inoreaslnir attenuations of his substance and the sum of whidi constitutes his ful- 
ness, i. e., the complete revelation of his hidden belnff." Bmanatlon, from e, and manart^ 
to flow forth. Guericke, Church History, 1 : 100— '* many flames from one llffht .... 
the direct contrary to the doctrine of creation from nothing.** Neander, Church His- 
tory, 1 : 8TI^^4. The doctrine of emanation is distinctly matarlaiistlc. We hold, on the 
contrary, that the universe is an expression of God, but not an emanation from Qod, 

On the dilference between Oriental emanation and eternal generation, see Shedd* 
Dogm. TheoL, 1 :47a, and History Doctrine, 1 : 11-18, 818, note^^l. That which is eter^ 
nally generated is infinite, not finite ; it is a divine and eternal person who is not the 
world or any portion of it. In the Oriental schemes, emanation is a mode of account- 
ing for the origin of the finite. But eternal generation still leaves the finite to be 
originated. The begetting of the Son is the generation of an Infinite person who after- 
wards creates the finite universe de nihUo. 2. Btemal generation has for its result a 
subsistence or personal hypostasis totally distinct from the world ; but emanation in 
relation to the deity yields only an impersonal or at most a personified energy or elBu- 
ence which is one of the powers or principles of nature — a mere anima mundU" The 
truths of which emanation was the perversion and caricature were therefore the gen- 
eration of the Son and the procession of the Spirit. 

Principal Tulloch, in Bncyc. Brit., 10 : 704 —^ All the Gnostics agree in regarding this 
world as not proceeding immediately from the Supreme Being. . • • The Supreme 
Being is regarded as wholly inconceivable and indescribable— as the unfathomable 
Abyss (Yalentinus)— the Unnameable (Basllides). From this transcendent source 
existence springs by emanation in a series of spiritual powers. . . . The passage from 
the higher spiritual world to the lower material one is, on the one hand, apprehended 
as a mere continued degeneracy from the Source of Life, at length terminating in the 
kingdom of darkness and death— the bordering chaos surrounding the kingdom of 
light. On the other hand the passage is apprehended in a more precisely dualistlc form, 
as a positive invasion of the kingdom of Ught by a self-existent kingdom of darkness. 
According as Gnosticism adopted one or other of these modes of explaining the exist- 
ence of the present world. It fell into the two great divisions which, from their places 
of origin, have received the respective names of the Alexandrian and Syrian Gnosis. 
The one, as we have seen, presents more a Western, the other more an Eastern type of 
speculation. The dualistlc element in the one case scarcely appears beneath the panthe- 
istic, and bears resemblance to the Platonic notion of the vXi|, a mere blank necessity, a 
limitless void. In the other case, the dualistlc element is dear and prominent, corres- 
ponding to the Zarathustrian doctrine of an active principle of evil as well as of good 
—of a kingdom of Ahriman, as well as a kingdom of Ormuzd. In the Syrian Gnosis 
• . . there appears from the first a hostile principle of evil in collision with the good.** 

We must remember that dualism is an attempt to substitute for the doctrine of abso- 
lute creation, a theory that matter and evil are due to something negative or positive 
outside of God. Dualism is a theory of origins, not of results. Keeping this in mind, 
we may call the Alexandrian Gnostics dualists, while we regard emanation as the char- 
acteristic teaching of the Syrian Gnostics. Thtsse latter made matter to be only an 
elBux from God and evil only a degenerate form of good. If the Syrians held the world 
to be independent of Gk>d, this independence was conceived of only as a later result or 
product, not as an original fact. Some like Satuminus and Bardesanes verged toward 
Hanichflsan doctrine ; others like Tatian and Mardon toward Bgyptian dualism ; but 
all held to emanation as the philosophical explanation of what the Scriptures call crea- 
tion. These remarks will serve as qualification and criticism of the opinions which we 
proceed to quote. 

Sheldon, Ch. Hist, 1 : 906— ''The Syrians were in general more dualistlc than the 
Alexandrians. Some, after the fashion of the Hindu pantheists, regarded the material 
realm as the region of emptiness and illusion, the void opposite of the Pleroma, that 
world of spiritual reality and fulness; others assigned a more positive nature to the 
material, and regarded it as capable of an evil aggressiveness even apart from any 
quickening by the incoming of life from above.** Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 180— ** Like 
Satuminus, Bardesanes is said to have combined the doctrine of the malignity of mat- 
ter with that of an active principle of evil : and he connected together these two usu- 
ally antagonistic theories by maintaining that the inert matter was co-eternal with 
God, while Satan as the active principle of evil was produced from matter ( or, accord- 
ing to another statement, co-eternal with It ), and acted in conjunction with it. 142 — 
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The feature which Is usually sdeoted as cfaaraoteristio of the Syrian Gnosis is the doo- 
trine of dualism; that is to say. the assumption of the existence of two active and 
independent principles, the one of good, the other of eviL This assumption was dis- 
tinctly held by Satuminus and Bardesanes ... in contradistinction to the Platonic 
theory of an inert semi-existent matter, which was adopted by the Gnosis of Bgyvt. 
The former principle found its logical development in the next century in Mani- 
cheism ; the latter leads with almost equal certainty to Pantheism.*' 

A. H. Newman, Ch. History, 1 : 198— ** Marcion did not speculate as to the origin of 
evil. The Demiurge and his kingdom are apparently regarded as ATJuting from eter- 
nity. Matter he regarded as intrinsically evil, and he practised a rigid asceticism." 
Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 210— **Bfarcion did not, with the majority of the Gnostics, 
regard the Demiurge as a derived and dependent being, whose imperfection is due to 
his remoteness from the highest Gause ; nor yet, according to the Persian doctrine, did 
he assume an eternal principle of pure malignity. EUs second principle is independent 
of and co-eternal with, the first; opposed to it however, not as evil to good, but as 
imperfOction to perfection, or, as Marcion expressed it, as a just to a good being. 218 
— Non-recognition of any principle of pure evil. Three principles only : the Supreme 
God, the Demiurge, and the eternal Matter, the two latter being imperfect but not 
necessarily evil. Some of the Marcionites seem to have added an evil spirit as a fourth 
principle. . . . Marcion is the least Gnostic of all the Gnostics. . . . 81— The Indian 
influence may be seen in Egypt, the Persian in Syria. . . . 82— To Platonism, modified 
by Judaism, Gnosticism owed much of its philosophical form and tendencies. To the 
dualism of the Persian religion it owed one form at least of its speculations on the 
origin and remedy of evil, and many of the details of its doctrine of emanations. To 
the Buddhism of India, modified again probably by Platonism, it was indebted for 
the doctrines of the antagonism between spirit and matter and the unreality of derived 
existence ( the germ of the Gnostic Docetism ), and in part at least for the theory which 
regards the universe as a series of successive emanations from the absolute Unity.'* 

Emanation holds that some stufT has proceeded from the nature of God, and that 
God has formed this stuff into the univeroe. But matter is not composed of stuif at 
alL It is merely an activity of God. Origen held that ^x^ etymologically denotes a 
being which, struck off from God the central source of light and warmth, has cooled 
in its love for the good, but still has the posBibility of returning to its spiritual origin. 
Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Beligion, 2 : 271, thus describes Origen's view : ** As our body, 
while consisting of many members, is yet an organism which is held together by one 
soul, so the universe is to t>e thought of as an immense living being, which is held 
together by one soul, the power and the Logos of God.*' Palmer, TheoL Definition, 63, 
note — ^* The evil of Emanationism is seen In the history of Gnosticism. An emanation 
is a portion of the divine essence regarded as separated from it and sent forth as inde- 
pendent. Having no perpetual bond of connection with the divine, it either sinks into 
degradation, as BasJlidfis taught, or becomes actively hostile to the divine, as the 
Ophites believed. .... In Uke manner the Deists of a later time came to regard the 
laws of nature as having an independent existence, i. e., as emanations." 

J<dm Milton, Christian Doctrine, holds this view. Matter is an efflux from Gkxl him- 
self, not intrinsically bad, and incapable of annihilation. Unite existence is an emana- 
tion from God's substance, and God has loosened his hold on those living portions or 
centres of finite existence which he has endowed with free will, so that these independ- 
ent beings may originate actions not morally referable to himself. This doctrine of 
free will relieves Milton from the charge of pantheism ; see Masson, Life of Milton, 
6 : 824-401 Lotze, Philos. Religion, xlvlli, 11, distinguishes creation from emanation by 
saying that creation necessitates a divine wni, while emanation fiows by natural conse- 
quence from the being of God. God*s motive in creation is love, which urges him to 
communicate his holiness to other beings. God creates Individual finite spirits, and 
then permits the thought, which at first was only his, to become the thought of these 
other spirits. This transference of his thought by will is the creation of the world. 
F. W. Farrar, on Iel>. 1 : 2-- ** The word ^on was used by the Gnostics to describe the 
various emanations by which they tried at once to widen and to bridge over the gulf 
between the human and the divine. Over that Imaginary chasm John threw the arch 
of the Incarnation, when he wrote : 'ThaVord bcouaa fash * (John i : 14 )." 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, chap. 2—** In the very making of souls of his own essence 
and substance, and in the vacating of his own causality in order that men may be free, 
God already dies in order that they may live. God withdraws himself from our wills, 
so as to make poflBlbto free oholoe and eveapotatble opposition to himself. Indivldnal- 
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Ism admits dualism bnt not complete dlTlston. Our dualism holds still to underground 
oonneotlons of life between man and man, man and nature, man and Qod. Even the 
physioal creation Is ethical at heart: each thing is dependent on other things, and must 
serve them, or lose its own life and beauty. The branch must abide in the vine, or it 
withers and is cut off and burned '* (275 ). 

Swedenborg held to emanation, —see Divine Love and Wisdom, 288, 806,806— ''Every 
one who thinks from dear reason sees that the universe is not created from nothing. 
.... All things were created out of a substance. . • • • As God alone is substance in 
itself and therefore the real ene, it is evidence that the existence of things is from no 
other source. . . . Yet the created universe is not Gtod, because God Is not in time and 
space. . . . There is a creation of the universe, and of all things therein, by continual 
mediations from the First .... In the substances and matters of which the earths 
consist, there is nothing of the Divine in itself, but they are deprived of all that is 
divine in itself. .... Still they have brought with them by continuation from the 
substance of the spiritual sum that which was there from the Divine." Swedenborg- 
lanism is ** materialism driven deep and clinched on the inside.*^ This system reverses 
the Lord's prayer ; it should read : ^ As on earth, so in heaven." He disliked certain 
sects, and he found that all who belonged to those sects were in. the hells, condemned 
to everlasting punishment. The truth is not materialistic emanation, as Swedenborg 
Imagined, but rather divine energizing in space and time. The universe is God's system 
of graded self-limitation, from matter up to mind. It has had a beginning, and God 
has Instituted it. It is a finite and partial manifestation of the infinite Spirit. Matter 
Is an expression of spirit, but not an emanation from spirit, any more than our 
thoughts and volitions are. Finite spirits, on the other hand, are dlllCrentiations within 
the being of Gk>d himself, and so are not emanations from him. 

Napoleon asked Goethe what mattter was. ^Esprit gelS —froxen spirit** was the 
answer Sohelling wished Goethe had given him. But neither is matter spirit, nor are 
matter and spirit together mere natural effluxes from Gh>d's substance. A divine insti- 
tution of them is requisite (quotbd substantially from Domer, System of Doctrine, 
3 : 40). Schlegel in a similar manner called architecture ** frozen music/* and another 
writer calls music ** dissolved architecture.** There is a ** psychical automatism,** as 
Ladd says, in his Philosophy of Mind, 160 ; and Hegel calls nature ** the corpse of the 
understanding— spirit In alienation from Itself.'* But spirit is the Adam, of which 
nature is theBve; and man says to nature: **1kki»UuHmjVsam,»aAiiHk^ujUikk* as 
AdamdidinQ«.2:n. 

8.- OreoHonfrometemitp, 

This theory regards creation as an act of Qod in eternity past It -was 
propounded by Origen, and has been held in reoent times by Martensen^ 
Martineao, John Gaird, Enight, and Pfleiderer. The neoeesiiy of suppos- 
ing such creation from etemiiy has been argued from €k>d*s omnipotenoe, 
God's timelessness, Ood's immutabHiiyy and Gkxl's love. We consider 
each of these arguments in their order. 

Origen held that God was from eternity the creator of the world of spirits. Marten- 
sen, In his Dogmatics, 114, shows favor to the msTims : ** Without the world Gkxl is not 

God God created the world to satisfy a want in himself. .... He cannot but 

constitute himself the Father of spirits." Schiller, Die Freundschaft, last stanza, gives 
the following popular expression to this view : ** Freundlos war der grosse Welten- 
meister ; Ftthlte Mangel, darum schuf er Geister, Sel'ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. Fand 
das hOchste Wesen schon kein Gleiches; Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Geisterreichee 
Schftumt Ihm die Unendllchkeit.'* The poet's thought was perhaps suggested by 
Goethe's Sorrows of Werther : ** The flight of a bird above my head inspired me with 
the desire of being transported to the shores of the immeasurable waters, there to 
quaff the pleasures of life from the foaming goblet of the infinite." Robert Browning, 
Babbi Ben Ezra, 81—** But I need now as then. Thee, God, who mouldest men. And 
since, not even when the whirl was wont, Did I —to the wheel of life With shapes and 
colors rif^ Bound dizzily— mistake my end. To slake thy thirst.'* But this reguds the 
Greater as dependent upon, and In bondage to, his own world. 

Pythagoras held that nature's substances and laws are eternal. Martlneau, Study of 
Baligion, 1:144; 2:960, seems to make the creation of the worid an eternal prooeH, 
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oonoeiylDg of it as a self-sunderioff of the Deity, in whom in tome way the world was 
always contained ( Schurman, Belief in Qod, 140 ). Knight, Studies in Phllos. and Lit^ 
94, quotes from Byron's Cain, 1:1— ^* Let him Sit on his vast and solitary throne. 
Creating worlds, to make eternity Less burdensome to his immense existence And 
unpartiotpated solitude He, so wretched In his height, So restless in his wretched- 
ness, must still Create and recreate.'* Byron puts these words into the mouth of 
Lucifer. Yet Knight, in his Essays in Philosophy, 143, 247, regards the universe as the 
everlasting effect of an eternal Cause. €>ualism, he thinks. Is involved in the very 
notion of a search for God. 

W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 117 ~ "^ Gkxl is the source of the universe. Whether 
by immediate production at some point of time, so that after he had existed alone 
there came by his act to be a universe, w by perpetual production from his own spirit- 
ual being, so that his eternal existence was always accompanied by a universe in some 
stage of being, Ood has brought the universe into existence. .... Any method in 
which the independent God could produce a universe which without him could have 
had no existence, is accordant with the teachings of Scripture. Many find it easier 
philosophically to hold that G<xl has eternally brought forth creation from himself, so 
that there has never been a time when there was not a universe in some stage of exist- 
ence, than to think of an instantaneous creation of all existing things when there had 
been nothing but God before. Between these two views theology is not compelled to 
decide, provided we believe that God is a free Spirit greater than the universe." We 
dissent from this conclusion of Dr. Clarke, and hold that Scripture requires us to trace 
the universe back to a beginning, while reason itself is better satisfied with this view 
than it can be with the theory of creation from eternity. 

(a) Oreation from etemiiy is not necessitated bj God's omnipotence. 
Omnipotence does not necessarily imply actual creation ; it implies only 
power to create. Creation, moreover, is in the natnre of the case a thing 
begnm* Oreation from etemiiy is a contradiction in terms, and that which 
is self-contradictory is not an object of power. 

The argument rests upon a misconception of eternity, regarding it as a prolongation 
of time into the endless past. We have seen in our discussion of eternity as an attribute 
of Gk>d, that eternity is not endless time, or time without beginning, but rather superi- 
ority to the law of time. Since eternity is no more past than it is present, the idea of 
creation from eternity is an irrational one. We must distinguish creation in eUmity 
patt- r- God and the world coOtemal, yet God the cause of the world, as he is the 
begetter of the Son) from continuous creation (which is an explanation of preserva- 
tion, but not of oreation at all ). It is this latter, not the former, to which Bothe holds 
(see under the doctrine of Preservation, pages 415, 416). Birks, Difficulties of Belief, 
81, SS^^ Creation is not from eternity, since past eternity cannot be actually traversed 
any more than we can reach the bound of an eternity to come. There was no time 
before creation, because there was no wceessionJ*' 

Birks, Scripture Doctrine of Creation, 78-106— "The flnt verse of G^enesis excludes 
five speculative falsehoods: 1. that there is nothing but uncreated matter; S. that 
there is no God distinct from his creatures ; 8. that creation is a series of acts without 
a beginning ; 4. that there is no real imiverse ; 6. that nothing can be known of 
God or the origin of things.** Yeitch, Knowing and Being, SB — ^ The ideas of creation 
and creative energy are emptied of meaning, and for them is substituted the conception 
or fiction of an etemaUy related or double-eided world, not of what has been, but of 
what always is. It is another form of the see-saw philosophy. The eternal Self only is, 
if the eternal manifold is; the eternal manifold is, if the eternal Self is. The one, in 
being the other, 1b or makes itself the one ; the other, in being the one, is or makes 
itself the other. This may be called a unity ; it is rather, if we might invent a term 
suited to the new and marvellous conception, an unparalleled and unbegotten twinlty.*' 

(6) Oreation from etemiiy is not necessitated by God's timelessness. 
Because Qod is free from the law of time it does not follow that creation is 
free from that law. Bather is it true that no eternal creation is conceiv- 
able, since this involyes an infinite number. Time must have had a begin- 
ning, and since the nniverse and time are ooezistenti oreation ooold not 
have been &om eternity. 
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Jiie »~« Brfm an tiM *' -impUes that time hiul a beffliming, and 1^ 1 : 4 — <• bAn tka ftu- 
^btua«ftbevarU"— impliee that oreatiOQ itself had a begriiuiiii«r. Is oreatioii inflnite? 
No, says Domer, Qlaubenslehre, 1 : 469, because to a perfect creation unity is as neces- 
sary as multipUoity. The universe is an onranism, and there can be no organism with- 
out a definite number of parts. For a similar reason Domer, System Doctrine, 8 : 28, 
denies that the universe can be eternal. Oranting on the one hand that the world 
thoug'h eternal miffht be dependent upon God and as soon as the plan was evolved 
there miirht be no reason why the execution should be delayed, yet on the other hand 
the absolutely limitless is the imperfect and no universe with an inflnite number of 
parts is conceivable or possible. 8o Julius Mtlller, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 280-S35— ** What 
has a goal or end must have a beginning ; history, as teleologioal, implies creation.'* 

Lotae, Philos. Religion, 74— *" The world, with respect to its existence as well as its 
content, is completely dependent on the will of God, and not as a mere involuntary 
development of his nature. . . . The word * creation' ought not to be used to designate 
a deed of God so much as the absolute dependence of the world on his wilL'* So Schur- 
man. Belief in God, 146, 160, 226— "Creation is the eternal dependence of the world on 
Gk>d. .... Nature is the extemalisUion of spirit. .... Material things exist simply as 
modes of the divine activity ; they have no exist^ice for themselves.*' On this view 
that God is the Ground but not the Creator of the world, see Hovey, Studies in Ethics 
and Religion, 2&-66— " Creation is no more of a mystery than is the causal action " in 
which both Lotze and Schurman believe. ** To deny that divine power can originate 
real being— can add to the sum total of existence — is much like saying that such 
power is finite.** No one can prove that " it is of the essence of spirit to reveal itself," 
or if so, that it must do this by means of an organism or extemalization. Eternal 
succession of changes in nature is no more comprehensible than are a creating God 
and a universe originating in time." 

(o) Oreation from eternity is not neoesedtated by God's immntabiliiy. 
His immntabiliiy requires, not an eternal creation, but only an eternal plan 
of creation. The opposite principle would compel us to deny the possibility 
of miracles, incarnation, and regeneration. Like creation, these too wonld 
need to be etemaL 

We distinguish between idea and plan, between plan and execution. Much of Gk>d*s 
plan is not yetexecuted. The beginnin^r of its execution is as easy to conceive as is 
the continuation of its execution. But the beginning of the execution of God's plan 
is creation. Active will is an element in creation. God's will is not alwajrs active. 
Hewaitsfor " Ue fUnaM of the tin* " (6ftL4:4) before he sen^ forth his Son. As we can 
trace back Christ's earthly life to a beginning, so we can trace back the life of the 
universe to a beginning. Those who hold to creation from eternity usually interpret 
Gn.i:l — "In tkt beginning God flmtid tkakMTUsud the Mjrth," and Johnl:! — "In Ue beginning vm tkt 
▼ffd," as both and alike meaning **in eternity.'* But neither of these texts has this 
meaning. In each we are simply carried back to the beginning of the creation, and it 
is asserted that God was its author and that the Word already was. 

( d ) Oreation from eternity is not necessitated by God's love. Creation 
is finite and cannot famish perfect satisfaction to the infinite love of Ck>d. 
God has moreover from eternity an object of love infinitely snperior to any 
possible creation, in the person of his Son. 

Since aU things are created in Christ, the eternal Word, Reason, and Power of God, 
Godoan"neonaiUaUtkingitokiBiilf"inChri8t (OoLl:SO). Athanasius called God crumfv, «« 
rvxWnit — Creator, not Artisan. By this he meant that God is immanent, and not the 
God of deism. But the moment we conceive of God as rcveaUng himself in Christ, the 
Ideaof creation as an eternal satisfaction of his love vanishes. God can have a plan 
without executing his plan. Decree can precede creation. Ideas of the universe may 
exist in the divine mind before they are realized by the divine will. There are purposes 
of salvation in Christ which antedate the world ( l)ih. 1 : 4 ). The doctrine of the Trinity, 
once firmly grasped, enables us to see the fallacy of such views as that of Pfleiderer, 
Philos. Religion, 1 : 286 — ** A beginning and ending in time of the creating of God are 
not thinkable. That would be to suppose a change of creating and resting in God, 
which would equalise God's being with the changeable comae of human life. Nor 
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ooold it be oonoeived wbat should have hindered God from oreatinff the world up to the 
befflnninff of his oreatinfir. . . . We say rather, with Scotus Brigena, that the divine 
creatinar is equally eternal with God^s being.** 

{e) Creation from eternity, moreover, is inoonsistent with the divine 
independence and personaliiy. Since God's power and love are infinite, a 
creation that satisfied them most be infinite in extent as well as eternal in 
past duration — in other words, a creation equal to God. But a God thus 
dependent npon external creation is neither free nor sovereign. A God 
A-rigHng in necessary relations to the universe, if different in substance from 
the universe, must be the €k>d of dualism ; if of the same substance with the 
universe, must be the Qod of iMmtheism. 

Gore, Incarnation, 186, 187—^* CShrlstian theology is the harmony of pantheism and 
deism. ... It enjoys all the riches of pantheism without its inherent weakness on the 
moral side, without making God dependent on the world, as the world is dependent on 
God. On the other hand, Ohrlstlanity converts an unintelligible deism into a rational 
theism. It can explain how God became a creator in time, because it knows how crea- 
tion has its eternal analogue in the uncreated nature ; it was God*s nature eternally to 
produce, to communicate itself, to live.*' In other words, it can explain how God can 
be eternally alive, independent, self-sufllcient, since he is Trinity. Creation from eter- 
nity is a natural and logical outgrowth of Unitarian tendencies in theology. It is of a 
piece with the Stoic monism of which we read in Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 177 — ** Stoic 
monism conceived of the world as a setf-evolntion of God. Into such a conception the 
idea of a beginning does not necessarily enter. It is consistent with the idea of an 
eternal process of difterentfation. That which is always has been under changed and 
changing forms. The theory is oosmologioal rather than cosmogonicaL It rather 
explains the world as it is, than gives an account of its origin.'* 

4. SporUaneoua generation. 

This theory holds that creation is but the name for a natural process still 
going on, — matter itself having in it the power, under proper conditions, 
of taking on new functions, and of developing into organic forms. This 
view is held by Owen and Bastian. We object that 

(a) It is a pure hypothesis, not only unverified, but contrary to all known 
facts. No credible instance of the production of living forms from inor- 
ganic material has yet been adduced. So far as science can at present teach 
uBf the law of nature is ** omne vivum e vivo,'* or ** ex ovo. " 

Owen, Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrates, 8 : 814-818 — on Monogeny or Thau- 
matogeny ; quoted in Argyle, Beign of Law, 281 — ** We discern no evidence of a pause 
or intromission in the creation or coming-to-be of new plants and animals." So Bastian, 
Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms, Beginnings of Life, and articles on Heteroge- 
neous Bvolutlon of Living Things, in Nature, 2 : 170, 108, 219, 410, 481. See Huxley's 
Address before the British Association, and Beply to Bastian, in Nature, 2 : 400, 478 ; 
also Origin of Spedee, 80-79, and Physical Basis of life, in Lay Sermons, 142. Answers 
to this last by Stirling, in Half-hours with Modem Scientists, and by Beale, Protoplasm, 
or life. Matter, and Mind, 78-76. 

In favor of Bedl's nuudm, **omne vlvum e vivo," see Huxley, in Bncya Britannica, 
art: Biology, 680— **At the present moment there is not a shadow of trustworthy direct 
evidence that abiogenesis does take place or has taken place within the period during 
which the existence of the earth is recorded " ; Flint, Physiology of Man, 1 : 288-S66 — 
**As the only true phUoeophic view to take of the question, we shall assume in common 
with nearly all the modem writers on physiology that there is no such thing as spon- 
taneous generation, — admitting that the exact mode of production of the infusoria 
lowest in the scale of life is not understood.*' On the Philooophy of Bvolution, see 
A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 80-G7. 
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( 6 ) If saoh instanoes oonld be aafhenticatedy they wonld prove nothing 
as against a proper doctrine of creation, — for there would still exist an 
impossibility of accounting for these vivifio properties of matter, except 
npon the Scriptaral view of an intelligent Contriver and Originator of 
matter and its laws. In short, evolution implies previous involution, — if 
anything comes out of matter, it must first have been put in. 

Sully : ** Every doctrine of evolution must assume some definite initial arrangement 
which is supposed to contain the possibilities of the order which we find to be evolved 
and no other possibility.*' Bizby, Crisis of Morals, 258— "If no creative flat can be 
believed to create something' out of nothing, still less is evolution able to perform such 
a contradiction." As we can get morality only out of a moral germ, so we can get 
vitality only out of a vital germ. Hartineau, Seat of Authority, 14 — ** By brooding 
long enough on an egg that is next to nothing, you can in this way hatch any universe 
actual or possible. Is it not evident that this is a mere trick of imagination, concealing 
its thefts of causation by committing them little by little, and taking the heap from the 
divine storehouse grain by grain ? ** 

Hens come before eggs. Perfect organic forms are antecedent to all life-cells, 
whether animal or vegetable. " Omnia oellula e cellula, sed primaria cellula ez organ- 
ismo." Ood created first the tree, and its seed was in it when created ( 6«il 1 :12 ). Proto- 
plasm is not proton^ but deuteron ; the elements are antecedent to it. It is not true that 
man was never made at all but only " growed *' like Topsy ; see Watts, New Apologetic* 
zvi, 812. Boyce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 278 — " Evolution is the attempt to com- 
prehend the world of experience In terms of the fundamental idealistic postulates : ( 1 ) 
without ideas, there is no reality ; ( 2 ) rational order requires a rational Being to intro- 
duce it ; ( 1) beneath our conscious self there must be an infinite Self. The question is: 
Has the world a meaning? It is not enough to refer ideas to mechanism. Evolution, 
from the nebula to man, is only the unfolding of the lif^ of a divine Self.*' 

(o) This theory, therefore, if true, only supplements the doctrine of 
original, absolute, immediate creation, with another doctrine of mediate 
and derivative creation, or the development of the materials and forces 
originated at the beginning. This development, however, cannot proceed to 
any valuable end without guidance of the same intelligence which initiated 
it. The Scriptures, although they do not sanction the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation, do recognize processes of development as supplementing 
the divine fiat which first called the elements into being. 

There is such a thing as free will, and free will does not, like the deterministic will, 
run in a groove. If there be free will in man, then much more is there free will in 
Ood, and Qod's will does not run in a groove. God is not bound by law or to law. Wis- 
dom does not imply monotony or uniformity. God can do a thing once that is never 
done again. Gircumstanoes are never twice alike. Here is the basis not only of crea- 
tion but of new creation, including miracle, incarnation, resurrection, regeneration, 
redemption. Though will both in God and in man is for the most part automatic and 
acts according to law, yet the power of new beginnings, of creative action, resides in 
will, wherever it is free, and this free will chiefly makes Gk)d to be God and man to be 
man. Without it life would be hardly worth the living, for it would be only the lite of 
the brute. All schemes of evolution which ignore this freedom of Gh>d are pantheistic in 
their tendencies, for they practically deny both God's transcendence and his personality. 

Leibnlts declined to accept the Newtonian theory of gravitation because it seemed 
to him to substitute natural forces for God. In our own day many still refuse 
to accept the Darwinian theory of evolution because it seems to them to substitute 
natural forces for God ; see John Fiske, Idea of Gkxl, 97-100. But law is only a method ; 
it presupposes a lawgiver and requires an agent. Gravitation and evolution are but 
the habitual operations of God. If spontaneous generation should be proved true, it 
would be only God*s way of originating life. E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 01 — 
** Spontaneous generation does not preclude the idea of a creative will working by 
natural law and secondary causes. ... Of beginnings of life physical science knows 
nothing. ... Of the processes of nature science Is competent to speak and against its 
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teaohiiigs reflpeoting these there iB no need that theology should set itself in hostUitj. 
. . . Bven if man were derived from the lower animals^ it would not prove that Gk>d 
did not create and order the f oroes employed. It may be that Ood bestowed upon ani- 
mal life a plastic power.** 

Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1 : 180— " It Is far truer to say that the universe 
isa life, than to say that it is a mechanism. .... We can never get to €k>d through a 
mere mechanism. . . . With Leibnitz I would argue that absolute passivity or inertness 
is not a reality but a limit. 209 — Mr. Spencer grants that to interpret spirit in terms of 
matter is impossible. 803 — Natural selection without teleologioal factors is not adequate 
to account for biological evolution, and such teleological factors imply a psychical 
something endowed with feelings and will, i. e., Llf^ and Mind. 8 : 180-135— Conation is 
more fundamental than cognition. 140-151 — Things and events precede space and time. 
There is no empty space or time. 2S3-257 — Our assimilation of nature is the greeting of 
spirit by spirit. 260-S67 — Either nature is itself bitelligent, or there is intelligence beyond 
it. 274-276— Appearances do not veil reality. 274 —The truth is not God and mech- 
anism, but God fmly and no mechanism. 883 — Naturalism and Agnosticism, in spite of 
themselves, lead us to a world of Spiritualistic Monism." Newman Smyth, Christian 
Bthics, 86— ** Spontaneous generation is a fiction in ethics, as it is in psycdiology and 
biology. The moral cannot be derived from the non-moral, any more than consoious- 
nesB can be derived from the unoonsoious, or life from the azoic rooks.*' 

IV. The Mosaic Aooouitp op Gbbation. 

1. Its twofold naturcy — as nniting the ideas of creation and of develop- 
ment. 

(a) Creation is asserted. — The Mosaic narrative avoids the error of mak- 
ing the nniverse eternal or the result of an eternal process. The cosmogony 
of Genesis, unlike the cosmogonies of the heathen, is pre&used bj the 
originating act of God, and is supplemented by successive manifestations 
of creative power in the introdnction of brute and of human life. 

An nature- worship, whether it take the form of andent polytheism or modem mate- 
rialism, looks upon the universe only as a birth or growth. This view has a basis of 
truth, inasmuch as it regards natural forces as having a real existence. It is false in 
regarding these forces as needing no originator or upholder. Hesiod taught that in the 
beginning was formless matter. Genesis does not begin thus. God is not a demiurge, 
woiking on eternal matter. God antedates matter. He is the creator of matter at the 
first ( Gaa. 1 : i — Ixira ) and he subsequently created animal llf e ( flan. 1 : 21 — " and M anatod ** 
--hara)andthet[feof man (6«i. 1:27— ''and Ood flraatod Bum"— Znira again). 

Many statements of the doctrine of evolution err by regarding it as an eternal or 
self-originated process. But the process requires an originator, and the forces require 
an upholder. Bach forward step implies increment of energy, and progress toward a 
rational end implies bitelligence and foresight in the governing power. Schurman says 
well that Darwinism explains the turviwd of the fittest, but cannot explain the atrrival of 
the fittest. Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, 84 — *' A primitive chaos of star-dust 
which held in its womb not only the cosmos that fills space, not only the living crea- 
tures that teem upon it, but also the intellect that interprets it, the will that confronts 
it, and the conscience that transfigures it, must as certainly have God at the centre, 
as a universe mechanically arranged and periodically adjusted must have him at the 
circumference. . . . There is no real antagonism between creation and evolution. 60 — 
Natural causation is the expression of a supernatural Mind in nature, and man — a 
being at once of sensibility and of rational and moral self-activity— is a signal and 
ever-present example of the interfusion of the natural with the supernatural in that 
part of universal existence nearest and best known to us.'* 

Seebobm, quoted in J. J. Murphy, Nat. Selection and Spir. Freedom, 76— ^ When we 
admit that Darwin's argument in f^vor of the theory of evolution proves its truth, we 
doubt whether natural selection can be in any sense the cause of the origin of spe- 
cies. It has probably played an Important part in the history of evolution ; its rdle has 
been that of increasing the rapidity with which the process of development has pro- 
ceeded. Of itself it has probably been powerless to originate a species ; the machinery 
by which spedfls have been evolved haiB been completely independent of natural seleo- 
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tion and oould have produced all the results which we oall the evolution of speoies 
without its aid ; though the process would have been slow had there been no struggle 
of life to increase its pace.*' New World, June, 1800 : 287-068, art by Howison on the 
Limits of Evolution, finds limits in ( 1) the noumeoal Reality ; ( 2 ) the break between 
the organic and the inorganic; (8) break between physiological and logical genesis ; 
(4) inability to explain the great faxst on which its own movement rests; (5) the a 
priori self-consciousness which is the essential being and true person of the mind. 

Evolution, according to Herbert Spencer, is *' an integration of matter and concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite inco- 
herent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during which the retained 
motion goes through a parallel transformation." D. W. Simon criticizes this definition 
as defective ** because ( 1 ) it omits all mention both of energy and its differentia- 
tions ; and (2) because it Introduces into the definition of the process one of the phe- 
nomena thereof, namely, motion. Aa a matter of fttot, both energy or force, and law, 
are subsequently and illicitly introduced as distinct factors of the process : they ought 
therefore to have found recognition in the definition or description.** Mark Hopkins, 
Life, 189—** Gk>d : what need of him ? Have we not force, uniform force, and do not 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation, if it ever had a 
beginning ? Have we not the th a-ar, the universal All, the Soul of the universe, work- 
ing itself up from unconsciousness through molecules and maggots and mice and mar- 
mots and monkeys to its highest culmination In man ? ** 

(b) Devolopment is recognized. — ^The Mosaic account represents the 
present order of things as the result, not simplj of original creatiou, but 
also of subsequent arrangement and development. A fashioning of inor- 
ganic materials is described, and also a use of these materials in providing 
the conditions of organized existence. Life is described as reproducing 
itself, after its first introduction, according to its own laws and by virtue of 
its own inner energy. 

liartensen wrongly asserts that ** Judaism represented the world exclusively as crea- 
turo, not naiura ; as xTiVif , not ^v<ri«.*' This is not true. Creation is represented as the 
bringing forth, not of something dead, but of something living and capable of self- 
development. Creation lays the foundation for cosmogony. Not only is there a fash- 
ioning and arrangement of the material which the original creative act has brought 
into being (see G«iLi :2,4, 6, 7, %, 16,17; 2:2, 6,7, 8— Spirit brooding; dividing light from dark- 
ness, and waters from waters ; dry land appearing ; setting apart of sun, moon, and 
stars ; mist watering ; forming man's body ; planting garden ) but there is also aii 
imparting and using of the productive powers of the things and beings created (Ool i : 12* 
22, 24, 28 — earth brought forth grass ; trees yielding fruit whose seed was in itself ; 
earth brought forth the living creatures ; man commanded to be fruitful and multiply). 

The tendency at present among men of ooience is to regard the whole history of life 
upon the planet as the result of evolution, thus excluding creation, both at the begin- 
ning of the history and along its course. On the progress from the Orohlppus, the 
lowestmember of the equine series, an animal with four toes, to Anchitherium with 
three, then to Hlpparion, and finally to our common horse, see Huxley, in Nature for 
May 11, 1878 : 88, 84. He argues that, if a complicated animal like the horse has arisen by 
gradual modification of a lower and less specialized form, there is no reason to think 
that other animals have arisen in a different way. Clarence King, Address at Yale Col- 
lege, 1877, regards American geology as teaching the doctrine of sudden yet natural 
modification of species. '* When catastrophic change burst In upon the ages of uni- 
formity and sounded in the ear of every living thing the words : ' Change or die I * 
plasticity became the sole principle of action.** Nature proceeded then by leaps, and 
corresponding to the leaps of geology we find leaps of biology. 

We grant the probability that the great majority of what we oall species were pro- 
duced in some such ways. If science should render it certain that aU the present species 
of living creatures were derived by natural descent from a few original germs, and 
that these germs were themselves an evolution of Inorganic forces and materials, we 
should not therefore regard the Mosaic account as proved untrue. We should only be 
required to revise our interpretation of the word hara in Qan. 1 : 21, 27, and to give it there 
the meaning of mediate creation, or creation by law. Such a meaning might almost 
8eemtobefftvoredbya6iLi:li— "tottk6«wtkpatfDrthgrai'*;20— "Itttktvttei Ma; fsrth atea- 
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4iaa7tk6B0Ti]ifarMtni«ik«iMkUfc";2:7-"tktI«4MtoMdaaB^ 

■adttkalflrAQodtogreveTvrytiM"; <^. lark 4:18 ~avroM<ilri| if •yi9Kap«o^op«t--''tk«MrtkbnDgifartli 
fr«it M to ai t iaiJ Iy ." Goethe, Sprttohe In Reimen : ^ Was wKr ein Gk>tt der nur von auBsen 
BtieiBe, Im Kieia das All am Finger laufen Ueaw? Ihm ziemt*8 die Welt Im Innem za 
bewegen, Bich in Natnr, Naturin sioh zu hegen. So daas, was in Ihmlebt und webt und 
ist, Nie sedne Kiaft, nie seinen Oeist yennisst '* —** No, such a Ood my worship may not 
win. Who lets the world about his finger sinn, A thing eternal; God must dwell within." 

All the growth of a tree takes plaoe in from four to six weeks in May, June and July. 
The addition of woody fibre between tiie bark and the trunk results, not by imparta- 
tion into it of a new f oroe from without, but by the awakening of the life within. 
Bnvlronment ohanges and growth begins. We may even speak of an immanent tran- 
scendence of God— an unexhausted yitaUty which at times makes great movements 
forward. This is what the ancients were trying to express when they said that trees were 
inhabited by dryads and so groaned and bled when wounded. God*8 life is in aU. In 
evolution we cannot say, with LeConte, that the higher form of energy is ** derived 
from the lower.'* Bather let us say that both the higher and the lower are constantly 
dependent for their being on the will of God. The lower is only God's preparation for 
his higher self-manifestation ; see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 16S, 160. 

Bven Haeckel, Hist. Creatiun, 1 : 88, can say that in the Mosaic narrative ^ two great 
and fundamental ideas meet us — the idea of separation or differentiation, and the idea 
of progressive development or perfecting. We can bestow our just and sincere admir- 
ation on the Jewish lawgiver's grand insight into nature, and his simple and natural 
hypothesis of creation, without discovering in it a divine revelation.** Henry Drum- 
mond, whose first book. Natural Law in the Spiritual World, he himself in his later days 
regretted as tending in a deterministic and materialistic direction, came to believe 
rather in *' spiritual law in the natural world." His Ascent of Man regards evolution 
and law as only the methods of a present Deity. Darwinism seemed at first to show 
that the past history of life upon the planet was a history of heartless and cruel slaugh^ 
ter. The survival of the fittest had for its obverse side the destruction of myriads. 
Nature was ** red in tooth and claw with ravine.*' But further thought has shown that 
this gloomy view results from a partial induction of ftusts. Palsoontologioal life was 
not only a struggle for life, but a struggle for the life of others. The beginnings of 
altruism are to be seen in the instinct of reproduction and in the care of offspring. In 
every lion's den and tiger's lair, in every mother-eagle's feeding of her young, there 
is a self-sacrifice which fointly shadows forth man's subordination of personal interests 
to the interests of others. 

Dr. George Harris, in his Moral Bvolution, has added to Drummood's doctrine the 
further consideration that the struggle for one's own life has its moral side as well as 
the struggle for the life of others. The instinct of self-preservation is the beginning 
of right, righteousness, justice and law upon earth. Every creature owes it to God to 
preserve its own being. So we can find an adumbration of morality even In the preda- 
tory and internecine warfare of the geologic ages. The immanent God was even then 
preparing the way for the rights, the dignity, the freedom of humanity. B. P. Bowne, 
in the Independent, April 19, 1900—" The Copemioan system made men dizzy for a time, 
and they held on to the Ptolemaic system to escape vertigo. In like manner the con- 
ception of God, as revealing himself in a great historic movement and process, in the 
consciences and lives of holy men, in the unfolding life of the church, makes dizzy the 
believer in a dictated book, and he longs for some fixed word that shall be sure and 
stedf ast.** God is not limited to creating from without : he can also create from within ; 
and development is as much a part of creation as is the origination of the elements. 
For further discussion of man's origin, see section on Man a Creation of God, in our 
treatment of Anthropology. 

2. lis proper interpretation. 

We adopt neither (a) the allegoiioal, or mythical, ( & ) the h jperliteral* 
nor (c) the hypersoientifio interpretation of the Mosaio narrative ; but 
rather {d) the piotorial-sainmary interpretation, — which holds that the 
account is a rough sketch of the history of creation, true in all its essential 
feakires, but presented in a graphic form suited to the common mind and 
to earlier as well as to later ages. While conveying to primitiye man as 
accurate an idea of God's work as man was able to comprehend, the re^elar 
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tion "was yet giyen in pregnant langiiage» bo that it ooold e^MUid to all the 
ascertained results of subsequent physical research. This general corres- 
pondence of the narrative with the teachings of science, and its power to 
adapt itself to every advance in human knowledge, differences it from every 
other cosmogony current among men. 

(a) The aUeooried^ or mvtMcal inUrpretaUon representB the Mosaio aooount as 
embodjiniTt lU^e the Indian and Oreek oosmo^nies, the poetlo speoulations of an early 
race as to the origin of the present system. We object to this Interpretation upon the 
ground that the narrative of creation is inseparably connected with the succeeding 
history, and is therefore most naturally regarded as itself historicaL This connection 
of the narrative of creation with the subsequent history, moreover, prevents us from 
believing it to be the description of a vision granted to Moses. It is more probably the 
record of an original revelation to the first man, handed down to Moses* time, and used 
by Moses as a proper introduction to his history. 

We object also to the view of some higher critics that the book of Genesis contains 
two Inconsistent stories. Marcus Dods, Book of Genesis, 2—** The compiler of this 
book . . . lays side by side two accounts of man*s creation which no Ingenuity can recon- 
cile.'* Charles A. Brlggs : ** The doctrine of creation in Genesis 1 is altogether differ- 
ent from that taught in Genesis S.** W. N. Clarke. Christian Theology, 190-801 — ** It has 
been commonly assumed that the two are parallel, and tell one and the same story ; 
but examination shows that this is not the case. . • . We have here the record of a 
tradition, rather than a revelation. ... It cannot be taken as literal history, and it 
does not tell by divine authority how man was created.** To these utterances we reply 
that the two accounts are not Inconsistent but complementary, the first chapter of 
Genesis describing man^ creation as the crown of God's general work, the second 
describing man*8 creation with greater particularity as the beginning of human 
history. 

Canon Bawlinson, in Aids to Eaith, 27fi, compares the Mosaic aooount with the cos- 
mogony of Berosus, the Chaldean. Pfleiderer, Philos. of Religion, 1 : S67-:;72, gives an 
aooount of heathen theories of the origin of the universe. Anaxagoras was the first 
who represented the chaotic first matter as formed through the ordering understand- 
ing ( rovf ) of God, and Aristotle for that reason called him *' the first sober one among 
many drunken.** Schurman, Belief In God, 188 — ** In these cosmogonies the world and 
the gods grow up together ; cosmogony is, at the same time, theogony.** Dr. B. G. 
Bobinson : ** The Bible writers believed and intended to state that the world was made 
in three literal days. But, on the principle that God may have meant more than they 
did, the doctrine of periods may not be inconsistent with their account." For com- 
parison of the Biblical with heathen cosmogonies, see Blackle in TheoL Eclectic 1 : 77- 
87; Guyot, Creation, 68-63; Pope, Theology, 1:401, 400; Bible Commentary, 1:88,48; 
Mcllvaine, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 1-64 ; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Beliglons, 2 : 193- 
S81. For the theory of * prophetic vision/ see Kurts, Hist, of Old Covenant, Introd^ 
i-xxxvli, dv-cxxx ; and Hugh Miller, TMtimony of the Rooks, 179-210 ; Hastings, Diet. 
Bible, art.: Cosmogony; Sayoe, Beliglons of Andent Bgypt and Babylonia, 372-887. 

( h ) The hyperlileral int^'pretation would withdraw the narrative from all oompar- 
ison with the conclusions of science, by putting the ages of geological history between 
the first and second verses of fien. 1, and by nuiking the remainder of the chapter an 
account of the fitting up of the earth, or of some Umited portion of it, in six days of 
twenty-four hours each. Among the advocates of this view, now generally discardedf 
are Chalmers, Natural Theology, Works, 1 : 228-268, and John Pye Smith, Mosaic Account 
of Creation, and Scripture and Geology. To this view we object that there is no indica- 
tion, in the Mosaic narrative, of so vast an interval between the first and the second 
verses ; that there is no indication, in the geological history, of any such break between 
the ages of prepcutttlon and the present time (see Hugh Miller, Testimony of the 
Books, 141-178 ) ; and that there are indications in the Mosaic record itself that the word 
** day " is not used in its literal sense ; while the other Scriptures unque8tional>ly employ 
it to designate a period of indefinite duration (Gan. 1 : 5— "aod aOlid the Ugktlkj"— a day 
before there was a sun; 8— "tbere vat fradof ud tkm vm BoniBg, a noooddaj" ; 2:2~GQd 
"reiUdMtkeMTiBtkdAj"; c/.lBb.4:8-iO— where God*s day of rest seems to continue, and 
his people are exhorted to enter into it; Oca. 2:4— ''tbedaythaJihtfnikBadtitrtkaiiilMnn'* 
— "atj" here covers all the seven days; c/.Ifc2:12—"»atj •rjehmkrffcirti"; I*L14:7-"lt 
ikdlbitMdajvUAifkMWAUto J^korak; sokday.aadiokBicht"; 2PiL8:8— "iMdaj if vitk tkaUriaa 
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•«MMidjMn»aad*aiD»iid7fltnMoiitdaj'*). Guyot, Oreatton, 8i, objeots also to this inter- 
pretatioii, that the narratlYe purports to give a history of the malring of the heavens 
as weU as of the earth(6«iL2:4«**tkMintktg«Mc»tkHortktkMmaBdeftktairtk''), whereas 
this interpretation oonflnes the history to the earth. On the meaning of the word "^j,** 
as a period of indefinite duration, see Dana, Manual of Geoloffy, 744 ; LeOonte, Beliglon 
and Sdenoe, 862. 

( e) The hifp^rseientifie inUrpretatUm would find in the narratiye a minute and pre- 
cise oorrespondenoe with the geoloffioal record. This is not to be expected, since it is 
foreign to the purpose of revelation to teaoh science. Although a general concord 
between the Mosaio and geological histories may be pointed out, it is a needless embar- 
rassment to compel ourselves to find in every detail of the former an accurate state- 
ment of some sdentiflo fact. Ear more probable we hold to be 

( d ) The pUtorial'-mimmary interpretation. Before explaining this in detail, we would 
premise that we do not hold this or any future scheme of reconciling Genesis and gool* 
ogy to be a finality. Such a settlement of all the questions involved would presuppose 
not only a perfected science of the physical universe, but also a perfected science of 
hermeneutios. It is enough if we can offer tentative solutions which represent the 
present state of thought upon the subject. Bemembering, then, that any such scheme 
of reoonoiliation may speedily be outgrown without prejudice to the truth of the 
Scripture narrative, we present the following as an approximate account of the coin- 
cidences between the Mosaic and the geological records. The scheme here given is a 
combination of the conclusions of Dana and Guyot, and assumes the substantial truth 
of the nebular hypothesis. It is interesting to observe that Augustine, who knew 
nothing of modem science, should have reached, by simple study of the text, some of 
the same results. See his Gonfessions, 12 : 8— '*Fb8t God created a chaotic matter, 
which was next to nothino. This chaotic matter was made from nothing, before all 
days. Then this chaotic, amorphous matter was subsequentiy arranged, in the suc- 
ceeding six days**; De Genes. ad Lit., 4:27«'*The length of these days is not to be 
determined by the length of our week-days. There is a series in both c as e s, and that 
is aU.** We proceed now to the sdierae : 

1. The earth, if originally in the oondition of a gaseous fluid, must have been void 
and formless as described in G«Miis 1 : i. Here the earth is not yet separated from the 
condensing nebula, and its fluid condition is indicated by the term " mUn." 

3. The beginning of activity in matter would manifest itself by the production of 
light, since light Is a resultant of molecular activity. This corresponds to the state- 
ment in Tirw 8. As the result of condensation, the nebula becomes luminous, and this 
process from darkness to light is described as follows: "tkan wat treniaf aid than vMnoniiBg, 
•M daj." Here we have a day without a sun — a feature in the narrative quite consistent 
with two fiicts of science : first, that the nebula would naturally be self-luminous, and, 
secondly, that the earth proper, which reached its present form before the sun, would, 
when it was thrown off, be itself a self-luminous and molten mass. The day was there- 
fore 0(mtinuous~day without night. 

8. The development of the earth into an independent sphere and its separation from 
the fluid aiound it answers to the dividing of "tkt w,Un vnkt tbeinaaaiit firomthe wtkn abore,'* 
in nm 7. Here the word " vatan " is used to designate the ** primordial cosmic material*' 
( Guyot, Creation, 85-37 ), or the molten mass of earth and sun united, from which the 
earth is thrown off. The term " vatara " is the best which the Hebrew language affords to 
express this idea of a fluid mass. H. 148 seems to have this meaning, where it q;>eaks of 
the "vatan that an abort th« haaT«u" (itm 4)— waters which are distinguished from the 
**dMfa** below (Tina 7 ), and the "mftr'' above ( T«ae 8 ). 

4. The production of the earth's physical features by the partial condensation of the 
vapors which enveloped the igneous sphere, and by the consequent outlining of the 
continents and oceans, is next described in T«rM9 as the gathering of the waters into one 
plaoe and the appearing of the dry land. 

5. The expreasion of the idea of life in the lowest plants, since it was in tsrpe and 
effect the creation of the vegetable kingdom, is next described in T«ae 11 as a bringing 
into existence of the characteristic forms of that kingdom. This precedes all mention 
of animal life, since the vegetable kingdom is the natural basis of the anlmaL If it be 
said that our earliest fossils are animal, we reply that the earliest vegetable forms, the 
otflfcs, were easily dissolved, and might as easily disappear; that graphite and bog-iron 
ore, appearing lower down than any animal remains, are the result of preceding vege- 
tation; that animal forms, whenever and wherever existing, must subsist upon and 
presui^Kise the vegetable. The EoaoOn is of necessity preceded by the Bophyte. If it 
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be said that fruit-trees ooold not have been oreated on the third day, we reply that 
since the creation of the vegetable kingdom was to be described at one stroke and no 
mention of it was to be made subsequently, this is the proper place to introduce it and 
to mention its main characteristio forms. See Bible Oommentary, 1 : 8ft; LeConte, 
Elements of Geology, 196, 28S. 

6. The vapors which have hitherto shrouded the planet are now cleared away as pre- 
liminary to the introduction of life in Its higher animal forms. The consequent 
appearance of solar light is described in imm 16 and 17 as a making of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and a giving of them as luminaries to the earth. Oompare Gw. 9 : 18— "I do Mt aj 

• bow in th« olood." As the rainbow had existed in nature before, but was now appointed to 
serve a peculiar purpose, so in the record of creation sun, moon and stars, which existed 
before, were appointed as visible lights for the earth, — and that for the reason that the 
earth was no longer self-luminous, and the light of the sun struggling through the 
earth's ^loompassing clouds was not saffldent for the higher forms of life which were 
to come. 

7. Theezhibitionof the four grand types of the animal kingdom (radiate, molluscan, 
articulate, vertebrate), which ohataoterizes the next stage of geological progress, is 
represented in nrnf 20 and 21 as a creation of the lower animals— those that swarm in 
the waters, and the creeping and flying species of the land. Huxley, in his American 
Addresses, objects to this assigning of the origin of birds to the fifth day, and declares 
that terrestrial animals exist in lower strata than any form of bird,— birds appearing 
only in the OOlitio, or New Bed Sandstone. But we reply that the fifth day is devoted 
to sea-productions, while land-productions belong to the sixth. Birds, according to the 
latest science, are sea-productions, not land-productions. They originated from Sauri- 
ans, and were, at the first, flying lizards. There being but one mention of sea-produc- 
tions, all these, birds included, are crowded into the fifth day. Thus Genesis antici- 
pates the latest science. On the ancestry of birds, see Pop. Science Monthly, March, 
1884:806; Baptist Magazine, 1877 : 606. 

8. The introduction of mammals — viviparous species, which are eminent above all 
other vertebrates for a quality prophetic of a high moral purpose, that of suckling their 
young— is indicated In nrnfMand 2S by the creation, on the sixth day, of cattle and 
beasts of prey. 

9. Man, the first being of moral and intelleotual qualities, and the first in whom the 
unity of the great design has full expression, forms in both the Mosaic and geologic 
record the last step of progress in creation ( see T«nM 86-31 ). With Prof. Dana, we may 
say that " in this succession we observe not merely an order of events like that deduced 
from science ; there is a system in the arrangement, and a far-reaching prophecy, to 
which philosophy codld not have attained, however instructed.** See Dana, Manual 
of Geology, 741-746, and Bib. Sac., April, 1885 : 201-224. Bichard Owen : '« Man from the 
beginning ef organisms was ideally present upon the earth " ; see Owen, Anatomy of 
Vertebrates, 8: 796; Louis Agasslz: "Man is the purpose toward which the whole 
animal creation tends from the first appearance of the first paleeoaoic fish." 

Prof. John M. Taylor : ** Man is not merely a mortal but a moral being. If he sinks 
below this plane of life he misses the path marked out for him by all his past develop- 
ment. In order to progress, the higher vertebrate had to subordinate everything to 
mental development. In order to become human it had to develop the rational intelli- 
genoe. In order to become higher man, present man must subordinate everything to 
moral development. This is the great law of animal and human development clearly 
revealed in the sequence of physical and psychical functions.** W. E. Gladstone in S. 
S. Times, April 26, 1890, calls the Mosaic days ** chapters in the history of creation.** He 
objects to calling them epochs or periods, because they are not of equal length, and 
they sometimes overlap. But he defends the general correspondence of the Mosaic 
narrative with the latest conclusions of science, and remarks : "Any man whose labor 
and duty for several scores of years has included as their central point the study of the 
means of making himself intelligible to the mass of men, is in a far better position to 
Judge what would be the forms and methods of speech proper for the Mosaic writer to 
adopt, than the most perfect Hebraist as such, or the most consummate votary of 
physical science as such.** 

On the whole subject, see Guyot, Creation ; Beview of Guyot, in N. Bng., July, 1884 : 
601-694 ; Tayler Lewis, Six Days of Creation ; Thompson, Man in Genesis and in Gtoology ; 
AgasBiz, in Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1874 ; Dawson, Story of the Barth and Man, 8S, and 
in Bxpositor, ApL 1886; LeConte, Science and Keligion, 264 ; Hill, in Bib. Sac., April, 
1875; Pelroe, Ideality in the Physical Sciences, 88-72; Boardman, The Creative Week; 
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Godet, Bib. Studies of O. T^ 66-188; Bell, in Nature, Nov. 94 and Deo. 1, 1888; W. B 
Gladstone, in Nineteenth Oentuiy, Nov. 1886 : 685-707, Jan. 1886 : 1, 176 ; reply by Huxley, 
in Nineteenth Century, Dec 1886, and Feb. 1886; Sohmid, Theories of Darwin; Bart- 
lett. Sources of History in the Pentateuch, 1-85; Ootterill, Does Science Aid Faith in 
Begard to Creation ? Cox, Mlraoles, 1-89— chapter 1, on the Original Miracle— that of 
Creation ; ZOckler. Theologie und Naturwissensohaft, aud Urgesohichte, 1-77 ; Reuach, 
Bib. SchOpfungsgesohiohte. On difliculties of the nebular hypothesis, see Stallo, Mod* 
em Physios, 277-2B8. 

V. God's End in Obbatiok. 

Infinite wisdom must, in creating, propose to itself the most eomprehen- 
siye and the most valuable of ends, — the end most worthy pf God, and the 
end most f mitf al in good. Only in the light of the end proposed can we 
properly judge of God's work, or of God's character as revealed therein. 

It would seem that Scripture should give us an answer to the question : Why did 
Ood create? The great Architect can best tell his own design. Ambrose: "To whom 
shall I give greater credit concerning Ood than to God himself ? " George A. Gordon, 
New Epoch for Faith, 16 ~" God is necesaaiily a being of ends. Teleology is the warp 
and woof of humanity; it must be in the warp and woof of Deity. Evolutionary 
science has but strengthened this view. Natural science is but a mean disguise for 
ignoranc4t if it does not imply oosmical purpose. The movement of life from lower to 
higher is a movement upon ends. Will is the last account of the universe, and will is 
the ftumlty for ends. The moment one concludes that God is, it appears certain that 
he is a being of ends. The universe is alive with desire and movement. Fundamentally 
It is throughout an expression of win. And it follows, that the ultimate end of God in 
human history must be worthy of himself." 

In determining this end, we torn first to : 

1. The testimony of Scripture. 

This may be sommed up in four statements. God finds his end ( a) in 
himself ; ( 6 ) in his own will and pleasure ; ( o ) in his own glory ; (d) ia 
the mRlriwg known of his power, his wisdom, his holy name. All these 
statements may be combined in the following, namely, that God's supreme 
end in creation is nothing outside of himself, but is his own glory — in the 
revelation, in and through creatures, of the infinite perfection of his own 
being. 

(a) Im, 11:86— **siU Urn ait all Oiip"; (M. l:16«*'all tkingt Un Um wntad... . qiUUb'* 
(Christ): compare II 48 : U — "ftrodM own aOt^ftr Bias ovnaat,vm I doit . .. . aoiayglffywilll 
■aigiTetoaBoaw'*;andiOor.i5:88~«*nl4MiaIiaiigiuiteki]ii,thal(MBia7bianiiaU.*' h«T«tel6:4 
- not "^ The Lord hath made all things for himself" (A. Y.) but "kksmk ki«k mai» trwy- 
tking fbriti ovn ani" ( Bev. Vers.). 

(h) l^l:6^fl;9— "hftTiBffflnordiiBidiii.. . . SMordiBg to tka good ylMiut of Uf win, to tko pnd» o( 
tkoglffyefUogTMO .... ■Titeyofkifvill.Miordiif to Uf good jimwan vkiil ko pufoied is Urn**; Bif. 
4 : U > '' tiwB didii ««oto an tkingi, aid bioMUO of tk J viU tkoj vwi^ and von oreatoi'* 

(e) Ii.48:7— "vkflflilhaTociatodfbrBjglffy"; 60: 21 and 81:3 ~ the righteousness and bless- 
edness of the redeemed are secured, thafUmaybogkrifled"; Lvko 2:14— the angels* song 
at the birth of Christ expressed the design of the work of salvation : "Qkrj to God it tkt 
kiglMtk" and only through, and for its sake, "« oartk poaooaaiiigiuaiii vkoa Uia voU plaaaad.** 

(d) H. 148 :li —"In \kj righteoMawi triag ay lod oat of troftMo" ; fc 86:21, 22— "I do not tto for jocr 

mkb tetftraiaaho^naaM"; 88:7— "ajholjnaBM win Jnako known"; BflSk9:17— to Pharaoh: 

«r« tUa Tory pirpoao did I raiao tkio n^ tkati ndgkt Aow in tkio Bj poww, and tbat Bj naBM adgkt iM pobl^ 
abroad in an tkooartk"; 22,28— "liflhaa of kia glvy" made known In vessels of wrath, and in 
veaselsof meroj;IM-3:9^10— ''oroatodaUthhiga; totko intent Oat now nnto fta irindialiiiM and fta 
pow«tintkokoaTMd7plaoiaBigktboBadaknownthroi«kftaohvnkftaBaniCBldwiadflmofGoi" SeeOodet, 
on Ultimate Design of Man; ** God in man and man in God,*' in Princeton BeVn Nov. 
1880; Hodge, STStTheoL, 1:488, 686, 06MS68. PM*<xm(iti, see Miller, Fetloh In Theology, 
»,8M6, 86-96, 148-1418. 
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Sinoe holiness is the fundamental attribute in God, to make himself , his 
own pleasure, his own glorj, his own manifestation, to be his end in crea- 
tion, is to find his chief end in his own holiness, its maintenance, expres- 
sion, and commnnioation. To make this his chief end, however, is not to 
exdnde certain subordinate ends, such as the revelation of his wisdom, 
power, and love, and the consequent happiness of innumerable creatures to 
whom this revelation is made. 

God*8 gloxj Is that which makes him fflorlous. It is not somethin^r without, like the 
praise and esteem of men, but Bomethin^ within, like the dignity and value of his own 
attributes. To a noble man, praise is very distasteful unless he is conscious of some- 
thing in himself that justifies it. We must be like Ood to be self-respecting. Pythag- 
oras said well : ** Man's end is to be like Ood." And so God must look within, and 
find his honor and his end in himself. Robert Browning, Hohenstiel-Schwangau : 
•« This is the glory, that in all conceived Or felt or known, I recognize a Mind, Not 
mine but like mine,— for the double joy Making all things for me, and me for Him.** 
Bohurman, Belief in Gk>d, 214-216—** God glorifies himself in communicating himself.'* 
The object of his love is the exercise of his holiness. Self-aflirmation conditions self- 
communication. 

E. O. Robinson, Christian Theology, 94, 196— ** Law and gospel are only two sides of 
the one object, the highest glory of God in the highest good of man .... Nor is it 
unworthy of God to make himself his own end : < a ) It is both unworthy and criminal 
for a finite being to make himself his own end, because it is an end that can be reached 
only by degrading self and wronging others ; but (b) For an infinite Creator not to 
make Mmaftif bis own end would be to dishonor himself and wrong his creatures ; since, 
thereby, Co) he must either act without an end, which is irrational, or from an end which 
is impossible without wronging his creatures: because (d) the highest wclfftre of his 
creatures, and consequently their happiness, is impossible except through the subor- 
dination and conformity of their wills to that of their infinity perfect Ruler; and 
(e) without this highest welfare and happiness of his creatures God's own end itself 
becomes impossible, for he is glorified only as his character is reflected in, and recog- 
nized by, his intelligent creatures.*' Creation can add nothing to the essential wealth 
or worthiness of God. If the end were outside himself, it would make him depend- 
ent and a servant. The old theologians therefore spoke of God's ** declarative glory,'* 
rather than God*s ** essential glory,** as resulting from man*s obedience and salvation, 

2. The testimony of reason. 

That his own glory, in the sense just mentioned, is God's supreme end 
in creation, is evident from the following considerations : 

(a) God's own glory is the only end actually and perfectly attained in 
the universe. Wisdom and omnipotence cannot choose an end which is 
destined to be forever unattained ; for ** what his soul desireth, even that 
he doeth" (Job 28 :13). Gkxl's supreme end cannot be the happiness of 
creatures, since many are miserable here and will be miserable forever. 
God's supreme end cannot be the holiness of creatures, for many are 
unholy here and will be unholy forever. But while neither the holiness 
nor the happiness of creatures is actually and perfectly attained, God's 
glory is made known and wUl be made known in both the saved and the 
lost This then must be God's supreme end in creation. 

This doctrine teaches us that none can frustrate God*s plan. God wiU get glory out 
of eveiy human life. Man may glorify God voluntarily by love and obedience, but if 
he will not do this he will be compelled to glorify God by his rejection and punidiment. 
Better be the molten iron that runs freely into the mold prepared by the great 
Designer, than be the hard and cold iron that must be hammered into shape. Oeanthes, 
quoted by Seneca: *'Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.** W.C.Wilkinson, 
Bpic of Saul, 271 — ** But some are tools, and others ministers. Of God, who works his 
holy wm with alL'* Christ baptizes **ia the Mj Spirit tad ia In*' (ibtScli). Alexander 
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McLaren : ** There are two fires, to one or other of which we must be delivered. Either 
we shall gladly accept the purifyinir fire of the Spirit whi<di bums sin out of us, or we 
shall have to meet the punitive fire which bums up us and our sins together. To be 
cleansed by the one or to be consumed by the other is the choice before each one of 
us.** Hare, Mission of the Oomforter, on Joki 16:8, shows that the Holy Spirit either 
eonvtneea those who yield to his influfwioft, or ooniHoto those who resist^ the word ixiyx* 
having this double slgniflcanca 

(&) God's glory is the end intrmsieallj most valuable. The good of 
oreatoies is of inmgnifioant importanoe compared with this. Wisdom dic- 
tates that the greater interest should have precedence of the less. Becaose 
God can choose no greater end, he most choose for his end himself. Bnt 
this is to choose his holiness, and his glory in the manifestation of that 
holiness. 

Ii. 40 : iS» 16— •*B6bold, ftt urfiflM an M * divp «f * l»dut» ttd an omtod tt tkt HMdl dnit «f tk^ 
— like the drop that falls unobserved from the bucket, like the fine dust of the scales 
which the tradesman takes no notice of in weighing,so are all the combined millions of 
earth and heaven before God. He created, and he can in an instant destroy. The uni- 
verse Is but a drop of dew upon the fringe of his garmoit. Itis more important that 
€k>d should be glorified than that the universe should be happy. As we read in Isb. 6 : iS 
— "BBMUMvlifWMr^iflwgnatw.kAfvuvbyUaMir*— soherewemaysay: Because he could 
choose no greater end in creating, he chose himself. But to swear by himself Is to swear 
by his holiness (H. 86:85). We infer that to find his end in himself is to find that end in 
his holiness. See Martineau on Malebranche, in Types, 177. 

The stick or the stone does not exist for itself, but for some oonsdousness. The soul 
of manezlstslnpart for itself. But it is conscious that in a more important sense it 
exists for Qod, ** Modem thought,*' it is said, ** worships and serves the creature more 
than the Creator ; indeed, the chief end of the Creator seems to be to glorify man and 
to enjoy him forever." So the small boy said his Catechism : ** Man's chief end is to 
glorify God and to annoy him forever.'* Prof. Clifford: ** The kingdom of God is 
obsolete; the kingdom of man has now come.** All this is the insanity of sin. Per 
contra^ see Allen, Jonathan Bdwards, 8», 880— **Two things are plain in Bdwards's 
doctrine: first, that Gkxl cannot love anything other than himself: he is so great, so 
preponderating an amount of being, that what Is left is hardly worth considering ; 
secondly, so fftr as God has any love for the creature, it is because he is himself diffused 
therein : the fulness of his own essence has overfiowed into an outer world, and that 
which he loves In created beings is his essence imparted to them." But we would add 
that Bdwards does not say they are themselves of the essence of God ; see his Works. 
8:aO,UL 

( c ) His own glory is the only end which consists with God's independ- 
ence and sovereignty. Every being is dependent npon whomsoever or 
whatooever he makes his nltimate end. If anything in the creature is the 
last end of God, God is dependent npon the creature. Bnt since €k>d is 
dependent only on himself, he mnst find in himself his end. 

To create is not to increase his blessedness, but only to reveal it. There Is no need 
or deficiency which creation supplies. The creatures who derive all from him can add 
nothing to him. All our worship Is only the rendering back to him of that which is his 
own. He notices us only for his own sake and not because our little rivulets of praise 
add anything to the ocean-like fulness of his joy. For his own sake, and not because 
of our misery or our prayers, he redeems and exalts us. To make our pleasure and 
weltere his ultimate end would be to abdicate his throne. He creates, therefore, only 
for his own sake and for the sake of his glory. To this reasoning the London Spectator 
replies : *' The glory of Qod. is the splendor of a manifestation, not the intrinsic splendor 
manifested. The splendor of a manifestation, however, consists in the effect of the 
manifestation on those to whom it Is given. Precisely because the manifestation of 
GoC^s goodness can be useful to us and cannot be useful to him, must its manifestation 
be intended for our sake and not for his sake. We gain everything by It — he nothing, 
except io far as it is his own wm thatweshoold gain what he desires to bestow upon 
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118.*' In this last olause we find the aoknowledirment of weBLKoen in the theory that 
Ood*8 supreme end is the grood of his oreatures. God does gain the fulfllment of his 
plan, the doinff of his will, the manifestation of himself. The srreat painter loves his 
picture less than he loves his ideal. He paints in order to ezinrees himself. God loves 
each soul which he creates, but he loves yet more the expresrion of his own perfections 
in it. And this self-expression is his end. Robert Browning, Paraodsus, 54 ~ ^ €k>d is 
the perfect Poet, Who in creation acts his own oonoeptions." Sbedd, Dogm. TheoL, 
1 :867, 868; Shalrp, Province of Poetry, 11, 12. 

God*s love makes him a self-expressing being. Self-expression is an inborn impulse 
in his creatures. All genius partakes of this characteristic of God. Sin substitutes 
concealment for outflow, and stops this self-communication which would make the 
good of each the good of alL Yet even sin cannot completely prevent it. The wicked 
man is impelled to confess. By natural law the secrets of all hearts will be made mani- 
fest at the Judgment. Begeneration restores the freedom and Joy of self-manifesta- 
tion. Christianity and confession of Christ are inseparable. The preacher is simply a 
Christian further advanced in this divine privilege. We need utterance. Prayer is the 
most complete self-expression, and Gk>d^ presence is the only land of perfectly free 
speech. 

The great poet comes nearest, in the realm of secular things, to realizing this privi- 
lege of the Christian. No great poet ever wrote his best work for money, or for ftune, 
or even for the sake of doing good. Hawthorne was half-humorous and only partially 
sincere, when he said he would never have written a page except for pay. The hope 
of pay may have set his pen a-going, but only love for his work could have made that 
work what it is. Motley more truly declared that it was all up with a writer when he 
began to consider the money he was to receive. But Hawthorne needed the money to 
live on, while Motley had a rich fftther and uncle to back him. The great writer cer- 
tainly absorbs himself in his work. With him neoeasity and freedom combine. He 
shigs as the bird sings, without dogmatic intent. Tet he is great in proportion as he is 
moral and religious at heart. ** Arma virumque cano " is the only first person singular 
in the iBneid in which the author himself speaks, yet the whole iBneid is a revelation 
of Virgil. So we know little of Shakespeare's lif^ but much of Shakespeare's genius. 

Nothing is added to the tree when it blossoms and bears fruit ; it only reveals its own 
inner nature. But we must distinguiBh in man his true nature from his false nature. 
Not his private peculiarities, but that in him which is permanent and universal, is the 
real treasure upon which the great poet draws. Longfellow : " He is the greatest artist 
then. Whether of penoQ or of pen, Who follows nature. Never man, as artist or as 
artizan. Pursuing his own ftmtastos. Can touch the human heart or please. Or satisfy our 
nobler needs." Tennyson, after observing the subaqueous life of a brook, exclaimed : 
<* What an ima«rination God has ! " Qiird, Phllos. BeUgioo, 246—** The world of finite 
intelligenoes, though distinct from God, Is still in its ideal nature one with him. That 
which God creates, and by which he reveals the hidden treasures of his wisdom and 
love, is still not foreign to his own infinite Ufe, but one with it. In the knowledge of 
the minds that know him, in the self -surrender of the hearts that love him, it is no 
paradox to aflton that he knows and loves himself." 

( d ) His own glory is an end which oompiehends and seoores, as a sab- 
ordinate end» every interest of the uniyerse. The interests of the nniverse 
are bonnd np in the interests of God. There is no holiness or happiness 
for creatures except as Qod is absolute sovereign, and is recognized as 
snch. It is therefore not selfishness, bnt benevolence, for God to make 
his own glory the supreme object of creation. Glory is not vain-glory, and 
in expressing his ideal, that is, in expressing himsfllf, in his creation, he 
communicates to his creatures the utmost possible good. 

This self-expression is not selfishness but benevolenoe. As the true poet forgets 
himself in his work, so God does not manifest himself for the sake of what he can make 
by it. Self -manifestation is an end in itself. But God's self-manifestation comprises 
all good to his creatures. We are bound to love ourselves and our own interests Just 
in proportion to the value of those interests. The monarch of a realm or the general 
of an army must be careful of his Ufe, because the sacrifice of it may involve the loss 
of thousands of lives of soldiers or subjects. So God is the heart of the great system. 
Only by being tributary to the heart can the members be supplied with streams of 
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hrtUfiMB and happtneag. And so for only one Being In the tmivene is it safe to live for 
himself. Man should not live for himself, because there is a hi^rher end. But there is 
no hiirher end for God. ** Only one betng in the universe is excepted from the duty of 
subordination. Man must be subject to the ' higkir pnwt* (Bml 13 :1 ). But there are no 
higher powers to Qod." See Park, Discourses, 181^200. 

Bismarck's motto : ** Ohne Kaiser, kein Belch '*— ^* Without an emperor, there can be 
no empire ** — appUes to Qod, as Yon lColtke*s motto : ** Brst wigen, dann wagen *' — 
** First weigh, then dare"— applies to man. Bdwards, Works, 2:216— ''Selflshnees is 
no otherwise vldous or unbecoming than aa one is less than a multitude. The public 
weed is of greater value than his particular interest. It is fit and suitable that QoA should 
value himself infinitely more than his creatures.*' Shakespeare, Hamlet, 8 : 8 — ** The 
single and peouUar life is bound With all the strength and armor of the mind To keep 
Itself from noyance ; but much more That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 
The lives of many. The cease ot majesty Dfes not alone, but Uke a gulf doth draw 
What '8 near it with it : it is a massy wheel Fixed on the summit of the highest mount. 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things Are mortis'd and adjoined ; which, 
when it falls. Bach small annexment, petty consequence* Attends the boisterous ruin. 
Never alone did the king sigh. But with a general groan." 

(e) Qod's glory is the end which in a right moral system is proposed to 
oreatnree. This must therefore be the end which he in whose image they 
are made proposes to himself. He who constitates the centre and end of 
all his creatores mnst find his centre and end in himself. This principle 
of moral philosophy, and the condnsion dra^m from it, are both explicitly 
and implicitly tanght in Scripture. 

The beginning of all religion is the choosing of Ood's end as our end— the giving up 
of our preference of happiness, and the entrance upon a life devoted to God. That 
happiness is not the ground of moral obligation, is plain from the fact that there is no 
happiness In seeking happiness. That the holiness of God is the ground of moral obll« 
gation, is plain from the flact that the search after holiness is not only successful in 
itself, but brings happiness also in its train. Archbishop Leighton, Works, (MS — *^ It is 
a wonderful instance of wisdom and goodness that God has so connected his own glory 
with our happiness, that we cannot properly intend the one, but that the other must 
follow as a matter of course, and our own felicity is at last resolved into his eternal 
glory." That God will certainly secure the end for which he created, his own glory, 
and that his end is our end, is the true source of comfort in aflEUotion, of strength in 
labor, of encouragement In prayer. See Palm S : 11 — ** For tky aaiM'i akt .... Pudoa mine iniquity , 
foritiggnKt"; 115:1— ** lot utou,OJehonk,Bet into u^Bntutdtky bum give gkry"; ]bi6:38— "Satkyt 
flnt Us kiacdflBi, aad Ui rightaaooMi ; tnd aU tkMt fhiiigs lU^ 

aMnftn7tMt.ordrin]c,orTlMiM«m7«d«^doaU(otk»gloi7orGod*\lP«i2:9— ''Tttnaael^ .. . 

tbtjt May ikov forth tbs oodlfluiat tf Um vho «U«d jwl oat tf darkoMi into kii aarreloag ligkt " ; 4:11— 
speaking, ministering, ''that in aU tUngt God May bo gkriflai tkiOQgk J«u (kr^ 
iMdnioaforoTorudoTv. iaen." On the whole subject, see Bdwards, Works, 2:106-857; Janet, 
Final Causes, 448-466; Princeton TheoL Baaays, 2:16-83 1 Murphy, Sdentiflo Bases of 
Faith, 858-86S. 

It is a duty to make the most of ourselves, but only for God's sake. Jtr.46:5— "nokitt 
tkoa groit tU^ fer tkiMlf? nek thM B»tr« But it is nowhere forbidden us to seek great 
thingsforGod. Batherweareto*'4Minouiiiitt7tkogititorgifli"(iOor.l2:8i). Setr-realintlon 
as well as self-expression is native to humanity. Kant: "Man, and with him every 
rational creature, is an end in himself." But this seeking of his own good is to be sub- 
ordinated to the higher motive of God's glory. The difference between the regenerate 
and the unregenerate may consist wholly in motive. The latter lives for self, the f oiv 
mer for God. Illustrate by the young man In Yale College who began to learn his 
lessons for Gk>d Instead of for self, leaving his salvation in Christ's hands. God requires 
self-renunciation, taking up the cross, and following Christ, because the first need of 
the sinner is to change his centre. To be self -centered is to be a savage. The struggle 
for the life of others is better. But there is something higher stiU. lAfe has dignity 
according the worth of the object we install in place of self. Follow Christ, make God 
the centre of your life,— so shall you achieve the best; see Colestook, Changing View- 
point, 118-128. 

26 
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Qeorge A. Gordon, The New Bpooh for FEdth, Il-IB—'* The ultimate Tlew of the uni- 
verse is the religious yiew. Itei worth is ultimately worth for the supreme Being. 
Here is the note of permanent value In Bdwards's great essay on The End of Creation. 

The final value of creation is its value for God Men are men in and through 

society— here is the truth which Aristotle teaches— but Aristotle fails to see that 
society attains Its end only in and through God.'* Hovey, Studies, 66 — ^* To manifest 
the glory or perfection of God is therefore the chief end of our existence. To live in 
such a manner that his life is reflected In ours ; that his character shall reappear, at 
least fUntly, in ours ; that his holiness and love shall be recognized and declared by us, 
is to do that for which we are made. And so, in requiring us to glorify himself, God 
simply requires us to do what is absolutely right, and what Is at the same time indis- 
pensable to our highest welfare. Any lower aim could not have been placed before 
us, without making us content with a character unlike that of the First Good and 
the First Fair." See statement and criticism of Edwards's view in AUen, Jonathan 
Edwards, 887-488. 

YL Relation of the Dootbinb of Obbahon to other Doctrines. 

1. To the ?ioline9$ and benevolence of OocL 

Greation, as the work of God, xnanif ests of neoeasiiy Qod's moral attri- 
bates. But the exiatenoe of physioal and moral evil in the universe appears, 
at first sight, to impugn these attributes, and to oontradiot the Scripture 
declaration that the work of Gkwi's hand was '* very good" (Gen. 1 : 81). 
This difficulty may be in great part removed by considering that : 

( a ) At its first creation, the world was good in two senses : first, as free 
from moral evil, — sin being a later addition, the work, not of God, but of 
created spirite ; secondly, as adapted to beneficent ends, — for example, 
the revelation of God's perfection, and the probation and happiness of 
intelligent and obedient creatures. 

( 6 ) Physical pain and imperfection, so far as they existed before the 
introduction of moral evil, are to be regarded : first, as congruous parts of 
a system of which sin was foreseen to be an incident ; and secondly, as 
constituting, in part^ the means of future discipline and redemption for the 
fallen. 

The coprolites of Saurians contain the scales and bones of fish which they have 
devoured. Bml 8:80-2S— "For ttM'areatioa vbs saliilaetad to Tanity, not of its own vill, but by rataonof kim 
Tko nl^)Nt«d itt in hopi that tho enation itaelf alsw ikall bo MTond from tho bondage of oorrnption into tbt libtrtj of 
the glory of tho Aildren of God. For vo know that tho vholo Qreation [ the irrational creation ] gnanath and 
traTaileth in pain togothor nntU nov" ; SS —our mortal body, as a part of nature, participates in 
the same irroanlnflr. S Oor. 4 : 17— "our light afliction, vhioh ia for the monunt, vorketh for oa nun and more 
oxModiagly an otomal vtight of glocy.'* Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 224-240 — '* How explain 
our rather shabby universe ? Pessimism assumes that perfect wisdom is compatible 
only with a perfect work, and that we know the universe to be truly worthless and 
insiffniflcant." John Stuart Mill, Bssays on Religion, 28, brings in a fearful indictment 
of nature, her storms, lightnings, earthquakes, blight, decay, and death. Christianity 
however regards these as due to man, not to God ; as incidents of sin : as the groans of 
creation, crying out for relief and liberty. Man*s body, as a part of nature, waits for 
the adoption, and resurrection of the body is to accompany the renewal of the world. 

It was Darwin's judgment that in the world of nature and of man, on the whole, 
^happiness decidedly prevails." Wallace, Darwinism, 86-40— "Animals enjoy all the 
happiness of which they are capable.'* Drummond, Ascent of Man, 203 sq. — '* In the 
struggle for Ufe there is no hate — only hunger." Martlneau, Study, 1 : 880— '' Waste 
of life is simply nature's exuberance.*' Newman Smyth, Place of Death in Evolution, 
44-66— ^ Death simply buries the useless waste. Death has entered for life's sake.** 
These utterances, however, come far short of a proper estimate of the evils of the 
world, and they ignore the Scriptural t^ichlng with regard to the connection between 
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death and Bin. A future world into whidi sin and death do not enter shows that the 
present world is abnormal, and that morality is the only cure for mortality. Nor oan 
the imperfections of the universe be explained by sayinsr that they furnish opportunity 
for struggle and for virtue. Robert Browninsr, Blug and Book, Pope, ISTS— **I can 
beUeve this dread machinery Of sin and sorrow, would confound me else. Devised,^ 
all pain, at most expenditure Of pain by Who devised pain,— to evolve, By new machin- 
ery in counterpart. The moral qualities of man— how else?— To make him love in 
turn and be beloved. Creative and self-saoriflcing too. And thus eventually godlike." 
This seems like dolnir evil that srood may come. We can explain mortality only by 
immorality, and that not in God but in man. Fairbaim : *' Suffering is Ood's protest 
against sin.** 

WaUaoe*B theory of the survival of the fittest was soggested by the prodigal destruo- 
tivenesB of nature. Tennyson : *' Finding that of fifty seeds She often brings but one 
to bear." WilUam James : ** Our dogs are in our human life, but not of it. The dog, 
under the knife of vivisection, cannot understand the purpose of his suffering. For 
him it is only pain. So we may Ue soaking in a spiritual atmosphere, a dimension of 
Being which we have at present no organ for apprehending. If we knew the purpose 
of our life, all that is heroic in us would religiously acquiesce.'* Mason* Faith of the 
Gospel, 72— ** Love is prepared to take deeper and sterner measures than benevolence, 
which is by itself a shallow thing.** The Lakes of KiUamy in Ireland show what a 
paradise this world might be if war had not desolated it, and if man had properly cared 
for it. Our moral sense cannot J ustlfy the evil in creation except upon the hypothesis 
that this has some cause and reason in the misconduct of man. 

This is not a perfect world. It was not perfect even when originally constituted. 
Its imperfection is due to sin. Gkxl made it with reference to the Fall,— the stage was 
arranged for the great drama of sin and redemption which was to be enacted thereon. 
We accept Bushnell's idea of **anticipative consequences,'* and would illustrate it by 
the building of a hospital-room while yet no member of the family is sick, and by the 
salvation of the patriarchs through a Christ yet to come. If the earliest vertebrates of 
geological history were types of man and preparations for his coming, then pain and 
death among those same vertebrates may equally have been a type of man's sin and its 
results of misery. If sin had not been an incident, foreseen and provided for, the world 
might have been a paradise. As a matter of fact, it will become a paradise only at the 
completion of the redemptive work of Christ. Ereibig, VersOhnung, 889 — *' The death 
of Christ was accompanied by startling occurrences in the outward world, to show that 
the effects of his sacrifice reached even into nature.*' Perowne refers Pi. 96 :10-^*'Tk« 
world iim is wtiWiidKd that it eunot 1m nored " — to the restoration of the inanimate creation ; e/. 
IbK 12 : 27— " lad tliis vori, Tft oiiM BMn^ n^mfletk tk» raBOTisg of thoM tldngB t^ 
k»T«bMBiud6,tltttthoMtkiog8vhiokanBotikAkaiiBA7rauiii''; RaT. 21:1,5— "aiUTlMToi tad* ntvotrth 
. .. Behold, I mkaAUOingiiMV.** 

Much sport has been made of this doctrine of antidpative consequences. James D. 
Dana : ** It is funny that the sin of Adam should have killed those old trilobites I , The 
blunderbuss must have kicked back into time at a tremendous rate to have hit those 
poor innocents I " Tet every insurance policy, every taking out of an umbrella, every 
buying of a wedding ring, is an antidpative consequence. To deny that God made the 
world what it is in view of the events that were to take place in it, is to concede to him 
less wisdom than we attribute to our fellow-man. The most rational explanation of 
physical evil in the universe is that of Rom. 8: 20, 21— "the oreotion wu labjeeted to raaity . . . . ty 
nasoo of his vbe nl^joeted it"^i. e., by reason of the first man's sin— "ia hope that the enotioa 
itnlfalioAanbedeUTcrel'* 

Martineau, TypcB^ 2 : 151 — ** What meaning could Pity have in a world where suffer^ 
ing was not meant to be?" Hicks, Critique of Design Arguments, 886— "The very 
badness of the world convinoes us that God is good." And Sir Henry Taylor's words : 
** Pain in man Bears the high mission of the fiall and fiui ; In brutes 'tis surely piteous" 
—receive their answer: The brute is but an appendage to man, and like inanimate 
nature it suffers from man's fall— suffers not wholly in vain, for even pain in brutes 
serves to illustrate the malign infiuence of sin and to suggest motives for resisting it. 
Pascal : '* Whatever virtue can be bought with pain is cheaply bought." The pain and 
imperfection of the world are God's frown upon sin and his warning against it. See 
Bushnell, chapter on Antidpative Consequences, in Nature and the Supernatural, 
lW-219. Also McOosh, Divine Government, 2^-36, 249-261 ; Farrar, Sdence and Theology. 
tt-106; Johnson, in Bap. Rev., 6 :141-154 : Fairbaim, Philos. Christ Religion, 94-168. 
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2. To the wisdom and free-will of Ood. 

No plan whatever of a finite creation can folly express the infinite per- 
fection of God. Since God, however, is immntable» he must always have 
had a plan of the nniverse ; since he is perfect, he mnst have had the best 
possible plan. As wise, God cannot choose a plan less good, instead of one 
more good. As rational, he cannot between plans eqoaUy good make a 
merely arbitrary choice. Here is no necessity, but only the certainty that 
infinite wisdom will act wisely. As no compulsion from without, so no 
necessity from within, moves God to create the actual universe. Creation 
is both wise and free. 

As God <8 both rattonaland wise, hla having a plan of thetmiveiaemust be better than 
his not having a plan would be. But the universe onoe was not ; yet without a uni- 
verse Qod was blessed and sufficient to himself. Ood*s perfection therefore requires, 
not that he have a universe, but that be have a plan of the universe. Again, since God 
is both rational and wise, his actual creation cannot be the worst poesible, nor one 
arbitrarily chosen from two or more equally good. It must be, all things considered, 
the beet posiible. We are optimists rather than pessimists. 

But we reject that form of optimism which regards evil as the indispensable condition 
of the good, and sin as the direct product of God's wilL We hold that other form of 
optimism which regards sin as naturally destructive, but as made, in spite of itself, by 
an overruling providence, to contribute to the highest good. For the optimism which 
makes evil the necessary condition of finite being, see Leibnitz, Opera Philosophica, 
468, 004 ; Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 241 ; and Pope*s Essay on Man. For the better form 
of optimism, see Herzog. Bncy dopkdle, art. : SchOpfung, 18 : 661-663 ; Chalmers, Works, 
2:286; Mark Hopkins, in Andover Bev., March, 1886:m-210; Luthardt, Lehre des 
freien Willens, 9, 10—" Calvin's Qv>ia voluil is not the last answer. We could have no 
heart for such a God, for he would himself have no heart. Formal will alone has no 
heart. In God real freedom controls formal, as in fallen man, formal controls reaL" 

Janet, in his Final Causes, 429 aq. and 400-606, claims that optimism subjects God to 
fate. We have shown that this objection mistakes the certainty which Is consistent 
with freedom for the neceadty which Is inconsistent with freedom. The opposite doc- 
trine attributes an irrational arbitrariness to God. We are warranted in saying that 
the universe at present existing, considered as a partial realization of God's develop- 
ing plan, is the best possible for this particular point of time,— in short, that all is for 
the best,-- see Ba&8:»—"tdtkflnttotl«T» Ood •Ufhi]igsvflrkt<gfttetegeod'';l()or. 8:21— ^^ 
■nyoui." 

For denial of optimism in any form, see Watson, Theol. Institutes, 1 : 419 ; Hovey, God 
with Us, 206-906; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1:419, 432, 666, and 2: 145; Lipsius, Dogmatik, 234- 
286 ; Flint, Theism, 227-266 ; Baird, Elohlm Revealed, 387-400, and eep. 405— ''A wisdom 
the resources of which have been so expended that it cannot equal its past achieve- 
ments is a finite capacity, and not the boundless depth of the infinite God." But we 
reply that a wisdom which does not do that which is best is not wisdom. The limit is 
not in God's abstract power, but in his other attributes of truth, love, and holiness. 
Hence God can say in Ii. 5 : 4 — " vkak O011U k»T«bMndon« mere to my Tintjiid, ttxt I 1uit« nol doiuin it ?" 

The perfect antithesis to an ethical and theistic optimism is found in the non-moral 
and atheistic pessimism of Schopenhauer (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung) and 
Hartmann ( Phllosophle des Unbewussten ). *'A11 life is summed up in effort, and effort 
is painful ; therefore life is pain." But we might retort : *' Life is active, and action is 
always accompanied with pleasure ; therefore life is pleasure." See Frances Power 
Oobbe, Peak in Darien, 95-184. for a graphic account of Schopenhauer's heartlessness, 
cowardice and arrogance. Pessimism is natural to a mind soured by disappointment 
and forgetful of God : loiL 8 : 11— "all vbi Tuitj ula itriTing alUr irini" Homer : "There Is 
nothing whatever more wretched than man." Seneca praises death as the beet inven- 
tion of nature. Byron : ** Count o'er the Joys thine hours have seen, Count o'er thy days 
from anguish free. And know, whatever thou hast been, 'T is something better not to 
be.*' But it has been left to Schopenhauer and Hartmann to define will as unsatisfied 
yearning, to regard life itself as a huge blunder, and to urge upon the human race, as 
the only measure of permanent relief, a united and universal act of suidde. 
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O. H. Beozd. In Andover B6Tm Mandi, 189i--*«Bdiopeoliaiier ntte^ 
truth: the utter delusfveneaB <rf aelf-indulcenoew life whioh to dominated by the 
deehres, and devoted to more getting, isapendnlum twinging between pain and ennuL** 
Bowne, Philos. of Theism, l^~**For Schopenhauer the world-ground ie pure will, 
without inteUeot or penonalitsr. But pure wUl is nothing. Will itself, except as a 
function of a conscious and intelligent spirit, is nothing." Boyce, Spirit of Mod. 
PhUoB., 863-aX) — *' Schopenhauer united Kant's thought, * The inmost lif^ of all things is 
one,* with the Hindoo losight, * The life of all these things, That art Thou.' To him music 
shows best what the will is : passionate, strug^ing, wandering, restless, ever returning 
to itself, full of longing, vigor, majesty, caprice. Schopenhauer condemns Individual 
suicide, and counsels resignation. That I must ever desire yet never fully attain, leads 
Heg^ to the conception of the absolutely active and triumphant spirit. Schopenhauer 
i&ndsinitproof of the totally evil nature of things. Thus while Hegel is an optimist, 
Schopenhauer is a pessimist" 

WtnwoodBeade, in the title of his book, Hie Martyrdom of Man, intends to describe 
human history. O. W. Holmes says that Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress ** represents the 
universe as a trap which catches most of the human vermin that have its bait dangled 
before them.'* Strauss : ** If the prophets of pessimism prove that man had better 
never have lived, they thereby prove that themselves had better never have prophesied." 
Hawthorne, Note-book : *' Curious to Imagine what mournings and disocmtent would 
be excited, if any of the great so-called calamitJes of human beings were to be abol- 
ished,— as, for instance, death." 

On both the optimism of Leibnita and the pessimism of Schopenhauer, see Bowen, 
Modem Philosophy ; Tullooh, Modem Theories, 160-JS31 ; Thompson, on Modem Pessim- 
ism, in Present Bay Tracts, : no. 84; Wright, on Bcdesiastee, 141-216; Barlow, Ulti- 
matum of Pessimism : Culture tends to misery ; Gk>d is the most miserable of beings; 
creation is a plaster for the sore. See also Mark Hopkins, in Princeton Beview, Sept. 
IfflS : 197—'* Disorder and misery are so mingled with order and beneficence, that both 
optimism and pessimism are possible." Tet it is evident that there must be more con- 
struction than destruction, or the worid would not be existing. Buddhism, with its 
Nirvana^iefnge, is essentially pessimistta 

8. To Christ as the Revealer of OocL 

Since Christ is the Bevealer of God in creation as well as in redemption, 
the remedy for pessimism is ( 1 ) the recognition of God's transcendence — 
the universe at present not folly expressing his power, his holine&s or his 
love, and nature being a scheme of progressive evolution which we imper- 
fectly comprehend and in which there is much to follow ; (2 ) the recog- 
nition of sin as the free act of the creature, by which all sorrow and pain 
have been caused, so that God is in no proper sense its author ; ( 8 ) the 
recogniticm of Christ /or us on the Cross and Christ in us by his Spirit^ as 
revealing the age-long sorrow and suffering of God's heart on account of 
human transgression, and as manifested, in self -sacrificing love, to deliver 
men from the manifold evils in which their sins have involved them ; and 
( 4 ) the recognition of present probation and future judgment, so that pro- 
vision is made for removing the scandal now resting upon the divine 
government and for justifying the ways of God to men. 

Christ's Cross is the proof that God suffers more than man from human sin, and Christ's 
Judgment will show that the wicked cannot always prosper. In Christ alone we find 
the key to the dai^ problems of history and the guarantee of human progress. Bml S : 
16 — " YhoB M nt fatk ta be » inpitiatiai, ttiwgk ftltk, in kii blooi to ik^ 

ingOTffcftktiaf imeaftntimiBtkeforbaiAnMQfM*'; 8:8S~"]lBtliitip«ndnothisoini Son, Imt datiTond 
kiBQpftruiU,kovihaUk«ii0t siM witk Us frMly gin u alltltiiigi?" IIab.2:8,9~''ir«iMBot7elaU 
ttiigtml^eeMtokim. BntvebdMld. . . . J«mii . . . . anvntdvithgloiTftBi konor"; ielil7:81 — "ktbatk 
■ffdntod* day iAThiflhhAvin lodge the wrtkiarigbtooainaM by the DttvkomhAb^ See HUl, 

Psychology, 283; Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, 240, ZH; Bruce, Provi- 
dential Order, 71-^ : J. M. Whlton, in Am. Jour. Theology, April, 1901 : 818. 

G. A. Gordon, New Bpoch of Faith, ISO— *« The book of Job is caUed by Huxley the 
dasBicof pessimism." Dean Swift, on the successive anniversaries of his own birth. 
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was aocfustomed to read the third diapter of Joh, which begins with the terrible 
"Let Um day perish vhereiii I wm born*' (8 : 8 X But predestinatioii and election are not arbi- 
trary. Wisdom has chosen the best possible plan, has ordained the salvation of all 
who could wisely have been saved, has permitted the least evil that it was wise to 
permit. ]LeiT.4:il— "n0adidltcn■tedlthiIig8,•a4beeH•eoftkJ'viUthe7we^^aIldv•r•fl^^^ Mason« 
Faith of the Gospel, 79 — ** All things were present to God's mind because of his will, 
and then, when it pleased him, had being given to them." Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 86, 
advocates a realistic idealism. Christianity, he says, is not abstract optimism, for it 
recognises the evil of the actual and regards conflict with it as the task of the world's 
history ; it is not pessimism, for it regards the evil as not unconquerable, but regards 
the good as the end and the power of the world. 

Jones, Robert Browning, 109, 811 ~ *' Pantheistic optimism asserts that all things ore 
good ; Christian optimism asserts that all things are worMno together for good. Reverie 
in Asolando : * From the first Power was — I knew. Life has made clear to me That, 
strive but for closer view. Love were as plain to see.' Balaustion's Adventure : ^ Glad- 
ness be with thee. Helper of the world I T think this is the authentic sign and seal Of 
Godship, that it ever waxes glad. And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts Into a 
rage to suffer for mankind And recommence at sorrow.' Browning endeavored to 
find God in man, and still to leave man free. His optimistic faith sought reconcilia- 
tion with morality. He abhorred the doctrine that the evils of the world are due to 
merely arbitrary sovereignty, and this doctrine he has satirized in the monologue of 
Caliban on Setebos : * Loving not, hating not. Just choosing so.' Pippa Passes : * God 's 
in his heaven— All 's right with the world.' But how is this consistent with the guilt of 
the sinner ? Browning does not say. He leaves the antinomy unsolved, only striving 
to hold both truths in their fulness. Love demands distinction between God and man, 
yet love unites God and man. Baul : 'All 's love, but all *s law.' Carlyle forms a strik- 
ing contrast to Browning. Carlyle was a pessimist. He would renounce happiness for 
duty, and as a means to this end would suppress, not idle speech alone, but thought 
itself. The battie is fought moreover in a foreign cause. God's cause is not ours. 
Duty is a menace, like the duty of a slave. The moral law is not a beneficent revela- 
tion, reconciling Gk>d and man. All is fear, and there is no love." Carlyle took Emer- 
son through the London slums at midnight and asked him : ^* Do you believe in a devil 
now ? '* But Emerson replied : ** I am more and more convinced of the greatness and 
goodness of the English people." On Browning and Carlyle, see A. H. Strong, Great 
Poets and their Theology, 873-447. 

Henry Ward Beecher, when asked whether Ufe was worth living, replied that that 
depended very much upon the liver. Optimism and pessimism are largely matters of 
digestion. President Biark Hopkins asked a bright student if he did not believe this the 
best possible system. When the student replied in the negative, the President asked him 
how he could improve upon it. He answered : ** I would kill off all the bed-bugs, mos- 
quitoes and fleas, and make oranges and bananas grow further north." The lady who 
was bitten by a mosquito asked whether it would be proper to speak of the creature as 
** a depraved little insect." She was told that this would be improper, because depravity 
always implies a previous state of Innocence, whereas the mosquito has always been as 
bad as he now is. Dr. Lyman Beecher, however, seems to have held the contrary view. 
When he had captured the mosquito who had bitten him, he crushed the insect, saying : 
** There 1 1 ^ show you that there is a God in Israel I " He identified the mosquito with 
all the corporate evil of the world. Aliens Religious Progress, 22— "Wordsworth 
hoped still, although the French Revolution depressed him ; Macaulay, after reading 
Ranke's History of the Popes, denied all religious progress." On Huxley's account of 
evil, see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 285 sq. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 801, 802—^' The Greeks of Homer's time had a naive and 
youthful optimism. But they changed from an optimistic to a pessimistic view. This 
change resulted from their increasing contemplation of the moral disorder of the 
world. " On the melancholy of the Greeks, see Butcher, Aspects of Greek Genius, 180- 
16& Butcher holds that the great difference between Greeks and Hebrews was that 
the former had no hope or ideal of progress. A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith, 74-102 — 
•» The voluptuous poets are pessimistic, because sensual pleasure quickly passes, and 
leaves lassitude and enervation behind. Pessimism is the basis of Stoicism also. It 
is inevitable where there is no faith in God and in a future life. The Ufe of a seed under- 
ground is not inspiring, except in prospect of sun and flowers and fruit. " Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality, xiv, sums up the optimistic view as follows: "The world is 
tbe best of all possible worlds, and eversrthlng in it is a neoessary evlL" He should 
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have added that pain is the ezoeptlon in the worid, and finite tree will is the oanse of 
the trouble. Pain is made the means of developinff character, and, when it has accom- 
plished its purpose^ pain will pass away. 

Jackson, James Marttneau, 800—** AH is well, says an Ameriosn preacher, forif these 
isanytfainflrthatisnotwell,itisweUthatitisnot welL It is weU that falsity and hate 
are not well, that malice and envy and cruelty are not welL What hope for the world 
or what trust in God, if they were well ? " Live spells EvU, only when we read it the 
wronflT way. James Russell Lowell, Letters, 2:51— **The more I learn .... the more 
my confidence in the general good sense and honest intentions of mankind increases. 
.... The signs of the times cease to alarm me, and seem as natural as to a mother the 
teething of her seventh baby. I take great comfort in God. I think that he is con- 
siderably amused with us sometimes, and that he likes us on the whole, and would not 
let us get at the matchbox so carelessly as he does, unless he knew that the frame of 
his universe was fireproof.*' 

Ckmipare with aU this the hopeless pessimism of Omar KhayyAin, RabAiyAt, stanza 00 -- 
**Ah Level could you and I with Him coDsplre To grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire. Would not we shatter it to bits— and then Remould it nearer to the heart's 
desire ? ** Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, 14, in discussing the Problem of Job, sug- 
gests the following solution : ** When you suffer, your sufferings are God's sufferings, 
not his external work, not his external penalty, not the fruit of his neglect, but 
identically his own personal woe. In you God himself suffers, precisely as you do, and 
has all 3^ur concern in overcoming this grief. " F. H. Johnson, What is Reality, 840, 
606— *' The Christian Ideal is not maintainable, if we assume that God oould as easily 
develop his creation without conflict. .... Happiness is only one of 'his ends ; the 
evolution of moral character is another." A. B. Waffle, Uses of Moral Evil: **(1) It 
aids development of holy character by opposition ; ( 2 ) affords opportunity for minister- 
ing; (8) makes known to us some of the chief attributes of God; (4) enhances the 
blessedness of heaven. *' 

4. To Providence and BedempHon. 

Christianity is essentially a scheme of sapemataral love and power. It 
oonoeives of Qod as above the world, as well as in it, — able to manifest 
himself, and aotoally manifesting himself, in ways unknown to mere natore. 

But this absolute sovereignty and transcendence, which are manifested 
in providence and redemption, are inseparable from creatorship. If the 
world be eternal, like God, it must be an efflnx from the substance of God 
and must be absolutely equal with God. Only a proper doctrine of creation 
can secure God's absolute distinctness from the world and his sovereignty 
over it. 

The logical alternative of creation is therefore a system of pantheism, in 
which God is an impersonal and necessary force. Hence the pantheistic 
dicta of Fichte : *' The assumption of a creation is the fundamental error 
of all false metaphysics and false theology " ; of Hegel : '< God evolves the 
world out of himself, in order to take it back into himself again in the 
Spirit " ; and of Strauss : " Triniiy and creation, speculatively viewed, are 
one and the same, — only the one is viewed absolutely, the other 
empirically." 

Steirett, Studies, 166, 156— ** Hegel held that it belongs to God's nature to create. 
Creation is God's positing an cfth»r which is not an ot^her. The creation is his, belongs to 
his being or essence. This involves the finite as his own self -posited object and self- 
revelation. It is necessary for God to create. Love, Hegel says, is only another ex- 
pression of the eternally Triune God. Love must create and love another. But in loving 
this other ^ God is only loving himself. " We have already, in our discussion of the theory 
of creation from eternity, shown tlie insufficiency of creation to satisfy either the love 
or the power of God. A proper doctrine of the Trinity renders the hypothesis of an 
eternal creation unnecessary and IrrationaL That hypothesis is pant h eistic in tendenoy 
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Lathardt, Oompendiam der Doffmatik, 97— '* Dualism miff^ 

tlve of creation, but for the ftLOt tliat its notion of two gods in self-oontradiotory, and 
leads to the lowering of the idea of the Godhead, so that the impersonal god of 
pantheism takes its place. *' Dorner, System of Doctrine, 2:11 — ^The worid cannot be 

necessitated in order to satisfy either want or over-fulness in God The doctrine 

of absolute creation prevents the confounding of Qod with the world. The declaration 
that the Spirit brooded oyer the formless elements, and that lif^ was developed under the 
continuous operation of God*s laws and presence, prevents the aeparation of God from 
the world. Thus pantheism and deism are both avoided.** See Kant and Splnoaa con- 
trasted in Shedd, Dogm. TheoL,l:4A8, 469. The unusually full treatment of the 
doctrine of creation in this chapter is due to a conviction that the doctrine constitutes 
an antidote to most of the false philosophy of our time. 

5. lb the Observance of tJie SabbcUK 

We peroeive from this point of yiew, moreorer, the importance andvalne 
of the Sabbath, as oommemorating God*s act of creation, and thns Qod's 
personality, sovereigntj, and transcendence. 

(a) The Sabbath is of perpetoal obligation as Qod's appointed memorial 
of his creating actiTity. The Sabbath requisition antedates the decalogue 
and forms a part of the moral law. Made at the creation, it applies to man 
as man, everywhere and always, in his present state of being. 

Gen. S:8--''ABdGod1da«rfiheHmtkda7,aidkUmdit;bt«Mailiftitk«i«MfhnanhiiTi^ 
OodhaiflratMaBiBa4a.** Our rest is to be a miniature representation of Gk)d*s rest. As 
God worked six divine days and rested one divine day, so are we in imitation of him 
to work six human days and to rest one human da)r. In the Old Testament there are 
indications of an observance of the Sabbath day before the Mosaic legislation : Q«l 4 : S 
— "AndiBineeMoftiMLUt.'aitktfndtfdaji*] itttiMtepMithit OuAtoM^ttf tktfhdtof tlMgroBidui 
oftriii^utoJtkonk"; On. 8 : 10^ 12 — Noah twice waited seven days before sending forth the 
dove from the ark; 6«.29:S7.28~''fUllth6VMk"; e/.Jidgw 14:12 —^'tks Mm dajitfth«fiul" ; 
Ix. 16 : 5 —double portion of manna promised on the sixth day, that none be gathered 
on the Sabbath ( c/. Tinai 20, 30 ). This division of days into weeks is best explained by 
the original institution of the Sabbath at man*s creation. Moses in the fourth com- 
mandment therefore speaks of it as ahready known and observed: lx.20:8— 
« RoMBilMr tkt 8ibbiih day to kMf it kolj." 

The Sabbath is recognized in Assyrian accounts of the Creation ; see Trans. Soc. Bib. 
Arch., 6 : 427, 428 ; Schrader, KeUinsohriften, ed. 1888 : 18-22. Professor Sayce : ** Seven 
was a sacred number descended to the Semites from their Aocadlan predecessors. Seven 
by seven had the magic knots to be tied by the witch ; seven times had the body of the 
sick man to be anointed by the purifying olL As the Sabbath of rest fell on each 
seventh day of the week, so the planets, like the demon-messengers of Anu, were seven 
in niunber, and the gods of the number seven received a particular honor." But now 
the discovery of a calendar tablet in Mesopotamia shows us the week of seven days 
and the Sabbath in full sway in ancient Babylon long before the days of Moses. In this 
tablet the seventh, the fourteenth, the twenty-first aad the twenty-eighth days are called 
Sabbaths, the very word used by Moses, and following it are the words : * A day of 
rest. ' The restrictions are quite as rigid in this tablet as those in the law of Moses. 
This institution must have gone back to the Aocadian period, before the days of 
Abraham. In one of the recent discoveries this day is called ' the day of rest for the 
heart,' but of the gods, on account of the propitiation ofltoed on that day, their heart 
being put at rest. See Jastrow, in Am. Jour. Tbeol., April, 1808. 

8. S. Times, Jan. 1882, art. by Dr. Jensen of the University of Strassburg on the BtbU- 
oal and Babylonian Week: SvUxOtu in Babjionla means day of propitiation, implying 
a religious purpose. A week of seven days is implied in the Babylonian Flood-Story, 
the rain continuing six days and ceasing on the seventh, and another period of seven 
days intervening between the cessation of the storm and the disembarking of Noah, 
the dove. swaUow and raven being sent out again on the seventh day. Sabbaths are 
called days of rest for the heart, days of the completion of labor.** Button, BsMys, 
2 : 229—** Because there is in God*8 mind a spring of eternal rest as well as of creative 
energy, we are enjoined to respect the law of rest as well as the law of labor." We 
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may qneetion, Indeed, whether this doctrine of God's rest does not of itself fefate the 
theory of eternal, continuous, and necessary creation. 

(6) Neither oiir Lord nor his apoeUeaabrogBied the Sabbath of the deoa- 
logae. The new dispenaation does away with the Moeaio preeariptLona as 
to the method of keeping the Sabbath, bat at the same time dedaree its 
observance to be of divine origin and to be a necessity of hnman nature. 

Not everythinflr in the Mosaic law is abrogated in Christ. Worship and reverence, 
regard for life and purity and property, are binding still. Christ did not nail to his 
cross every commandment of the decalogue. Jesus does not def^d himself from the 
charge of Sabbath-lNreaking by saying that the Sabbath is abrogated, but by asserting 
the true idea of the Sabbath as fuliUling a fundamental human need, lurk S:S7— "Tlw 
8aMMUkvBfBU»[byOod]fcrBtt,ftBdBotBHAffftk»fc]»bilL'* The Puritan restrictions are not 
essential to the Sabbath, nor do they correspond even with the methods of later Old 
Testament observance. The Jewish Sabbath was more like the New Kogland Thanks- 
giving than like the New BngUmd East-day. lahsma 8:12, 18~"i]i4 all thApMpltvnt tWr 
Vft7taMt.tndtaiiiBk.tBdtaMBdpflrtiMi^aBitdmkaKrHlmirlL . .. indtkeykfyitksfttilMmdaTi; aai 
«Atkt«fUh4ft7VM»MlaaMMBbl7, Moviiigutt th««liaiaM"— seems to indude the Sabbath 
day as a day of gladness. 

Orlgen, in Homily S8 on imbsi (Migne, II : 868): "Leaving therefore the Jewish 
observances of the Sabbath, let us see what ought to be for a Christian the observanoe 
of the Sabbath. On the Sabbath day nothing of all the actions of the world ought to 
be done.** Christ walks through the ccnnfleld. heals a paralytic, and dines with a Phari- 
see, all on the Sabbath day. John Milton, in his Christian Doctrine, is an extreme anti- 
sabbatarlan, maintaining that the decalogue was abolished with the Mosaic law. He 
thinks it uncertain whether ** the Lord's day " was weekly or annuaL The observance 
of the Sabbath, to his mind, is a matter not of authority, but of convenience. Arch* 
bishop Paley : **In my opinion St. Paul considered the Sabbath a sort of Jewish ritual, 
and not obligatory on Christians. A cessation on that day from labor beyond the time 
of attending public worship is not intimated in any part of the New Testament. The 
notion that Jesus and his apostles meant to retain the Jewish Sabbath, only shifting 
the day from the seventh to the first, prevails without sufldent reason.** 

Accoidfaig to Guiiot, GMvta was so pleased with a play to be acted In Geneva on 
Sunday, that he not only attended but defMred his sermon so that his congregation 
might attend. When John Knox visited Oalvin, he found him playing a game of 
bowls on Sunday. Martin Luther said: ** Keep the day holy for its use's sake, both to 
body and souL But if anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day's sake. If any 
one set up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to 
ride on it, to dance on it, to do anything that shall reprove this encroachment on the 
Christian spirit and liberty." But the most liberal and even radical writers of our time 
leoogniae the economic and patriotic uses of the Sabbath. R. W. Bmerson said that 
its observance is *^ the core of our civilintion." Charles Sumner : ** If we would per- 
petuate our Bepubllc, we must sanctify it as well as fortify it, and make it at once a 
temple and a dtadeL" OUver WendeU Holmes: *'He who ordained the Sabbath 
loved the poor." In Pennsylvania they bring up from the mines every Sunday the 
mules that have been working the whole week in darkness,— otherwise they would 
become bUnd. So men's spiritual sight will fiOI them if they do not weekly oome up 
taito God's light. 

(c) The Sabbath law binds ns to set apart a seventh portion of our time 
for rest and worship. It does not enjoin the simnltaneons observance by 
all the world of a fixed portion of absolute time, nor is such observance 
poadble» Ohrist's example and apostolic sanction haye transferred the 
Sabbath from the seventh day to the first, for the reason that this last is 
the day of Ohrist's resurrection, and so tiie day when Qod's spiritual cre- 
ation became in Ohrist complete. 

No exact portion of absolute tfane can be simultaxieously observed by men in dUtor- 
ent longitudes. The day in Berlin begins six hours before the day in New York, so that 
a whole quarter of what is Sunday in Berlin is still Saturday in New York. Crossing 
the IflOth degiee of longitude from Bast to West we gain ft day, and a seveoth-daj 
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Sabbatarian who olioanmayigated the globe miflrht thus return to his starting point 
observlnff the same Sabbath with his fellow Christians. A. 8. Carman, in the Bzaminer, 
Jan. i, 1894, asserts that laL 4 : M alludes to the change of day from the seventh to the 
first, in the references to "« Stbbttk nit" that " rnuiiwtli," and to "anotlier 4*7 "taking the 
place of the original promised day of rest. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles : ^ On the 
Lord's Day assemble ye together, and give thanks, and break bread." 

The change from the seventh day to the first seems to have been due to the resurreo* 
tionof Christ upon" th«flnt4A7 of the vMk" (lAt.28:l), to his meeting with the disciples 
upon that day and upon the succeeding Sunday ( John 10 : M ), and to the pouring out of 
the Spirit upon tiie Pentecostal Sunday seven weeks after ( iota S:i— see Bap. Quar. 
Bev., 180 : 2S(H!88)i. Thus by Christ's own example and by apostolic sanction the first 
day became ** t^ lord'i 6m,j " ( Btr. 1 : 10 ), on which believers met regularly each week with 
thehrLord(i«li»):7— "tk«flnt4ft7ofth6VMk,vk«n ve v«n g»thand togvthar to Inak Vraad " ) and 
brought together their benevolent contributions (1 Oor. 16: 1, S— "lov fiaMenin; tka MUaotiMi ftr 
lit niitti ... Upon the lint 4a7 tf tk« VMk ktiuktiu of 70B 117 b7 kiai in ston, m h« ■17 prapo-, Uttt no mU 
lootiooflboBUevkflnlooiBo"). Eu8ebius,Oom.onIii.9S(Migne, Y:1191,C): ** Wherefore those 
things [ the Levitical regulations] having been already rejected, the Logos through the 
new Covenant transferred and changed the festival of the Sabbath to the rising of the 
sun ... the Lord's day . . . holy and spiritual Sabbaths." 

Justin Martjrr, First Apology: '* On the day called Sunday all who live in dty or 
country gather together in oae place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings 
of the prophets are read. . . . Sunday is the day on which we all hold our common 
assembly, because it is the first day on which Qod made the world and Jesus our Savior 
on the same day rose from the dead. For he was crucified on the day before, that of ' 
Saturn ( Saturday ) ; and on the day after that of Saturn, which Is the day of the Sun 
(Sunday ), having appeared to his apostles and disciples he taught them these things 
which we have submitted to you for your consideration." This seems to intimate that 
Jesus between his resurrection and ascension gave command respecting the obser- 
vance of the first day of the week. Hewas"noaT«4np" only after ^ko had giTnodauDudBoat 
tknagktko]bl7 Spirit VBtethoaportlosvhcB ho had okoioa" (iotil:2). 

The Christian Sabbath, then, is the day of Christ's resurrection. The Jewish Sabbath 
oommemorated only the beginning of the world ; the Christian Sabbath commemor- 
ates also the new creation of the world in Christ, in which Ood*s work In humanity 
first becomes complete. C. H. M. on Gen. 2 : ** If I celebrate the seventh day it marks me 
as an earthly man, inasmuch as that day is clearly the rest of earth — creation-rest ; if I 
intelligently celebrate the first day of the week, I am marked as a heavenly man, believ- 
ing in the new creation in Christ." (Gal 4:10, U— "To oboorro 4a7i» and moathi, and aoaaoo^ aad 
7oan. lam afraid of 7011, loast 67 aa7 moani I haro bootovod labor itpoa 70a in Tain"; 0oL2:16,i7~*'lot no 
Baathenlin«Jiidgo7Miiniioat,orindrink,orinnipootffabaitda7oraneTBoon oraoabbath da7:vhi6han 
ft ihadov a tho thisgi to oomo ; bat tho bod7 io (ftrist'i.' ) See George S. Gray, Eight Studies on the 
Lord's Day ; Hessey, Bampton Lectures on the Sunday ; GilfiUan, The Sabbath ; Wood, 
Sabbath Essays; Bacon, Sabbath Observance; Hadley, Essays Philological and Criti- 
cal, 825-345; Hodge, Syst. TheolMS: 821-848; Lots, Qusestiones de Hlstoria Sabbati; 
Maurice, Sermons on the Sabbath ; Prize Essays on the Sabbath ; Crafts, The Sabbath 
for Man ; A. E. Waifle, The Lord's Day; Alvah Hovey, Studies in Ethics and Religion, 
271-^20; Guirey, The Hallowed Day; Gamble, Sunday and the Sabbath; Driver, art.: 
Sabbath, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary; Broadus, Am. Com. on lat 12:2. For the 
seventh-day view, see T. B. Brown, The Sabbath ; J. N. Andrews, History of the Sab- 
bath. Per contra, see Prof. A. Bauschenbusoh, Saturday or Sunday ? 



SECTION IL — PBESBBYATION. 

1. Definition of Pbbsebvation. 

Preservation is that oontinnous agency of Gk>d by which he maintainfl 
in existence the things he has created, togeth^ with the prox>6rtieB and 
powers with which he has endowed them* A^ the doctrine of creation is 
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oar attempt to explain the ezistenoe of the nniyerse, so the dootrine of 
Preservation is onr attempt to explain its oontinoanoe. 

In explanation we remark : 

(a) Preservation is not creation, for preservation presapposes creation. 
That which is preserved most already exists and mnst have oomeinto exist- 
ence hj the creative act of God. 

(b) Preservation is not a mere negation of action, or a refraining to 
destroy, on the part of God. It is a positive agency by which, at every 
moment, he sustains the persons and the forces of the nniverse. 

( ) Preservation implies a natural concurrence of God in all operations 
of matter and of mind. Though personal beings exist and €k>d's will is not 
the sole force, it is still true that, without his concurrence, no person or 
force can continue to exist or to act 

Dorner, System of Doctrine, 2 :4(M2—*' Creation and preservation oannot be the 
same thing, for then man would be only the prodnct of natural f oroes supervised by 
God, —whereas, man is above nature and is inexplicable from nature. Nature is not 
the whole of the universe, but only the preliminary basis of it. . . . The rest of Qod is not 
oesBatiOn of activity, but is a new exercise of power. " Nor is Qod ** the soul of the 
universe. *' This phrase is pantheistio, and implies that God is the only agent. 

It is a wonder that physical life continues. The pumping of blood through the 
heart, whether we sleep or wake, requires an expenditure of energy far beyond our 
ordinary estimates. The musde of the heart never rests except between the beats. 
All the blood in the body passes through the heart in each half-minute. The grip of 
the heart is greater than that of the fist. The two ventricleB of the heart hold on the 
average ten ounces or five-eighths of a pound, and this amount is pumped out at each 
beat. At 72 per minute, this is 46 pounds per minute, 8,700 pounds per hour, and 64,800 
pounds or 82 and four tenths tons per day. Bncyolopsedia Britannica, 11 : 654— ** The 
heart does about one-fifth of the whole mechanical work of the body— a work 
equivalent to raising its own weight over 18,000 feet an hour. It takes its rest only in 
short snatches, as it were, its action as a whole being continuous. It must neoessarfly 
be the earliest sufferer from any improvidenoe as regards nutrition, mental emotion 
being in this respect quite as potential a cause of constitutional bankruptcy as the most 
violent muscular exertion.'* 

Before the days of the guiOotine in France, when the criminal to be executed sat in a 
chair and was decapitated by one blow of the sharp sword, an observer declared that 
the blood spouted up several feet into the air. Yet this great force is exerted by the 
heart so noiselessly that we are for the most part unconscious of it. The power at 
work is the power of God. and we call that exercise of power by the name of preserva- 
tion. Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 180— '^We do not get bread because God 
instituted certain laws of growing wheat or of baking dough, he leaving these laws to 
run of themselves. But God, personally present in the wheat, makes it grow, and in 
the dough turns it into bread. He does not make gravitation or cohesion, but these are 
phases of his present action. Spirit is the reality, matter and law are the modes of its 
expression. So in redemption it is not by the working of some perfect plan that God 
saves. He it the immanent God, and all of his benefits are but phases of his person 
and immediate influenoe.'* 

n. PbOOF or THB DOOSBINB OF PBBSBBVAnON. 

1, Ihrnn Scripture. 

In a number of Scripture passages, preservation is expressly distin- 
guished from creation. Though God rested from his work of creation 
and established an order of natural forces, a special and continuous divine 
activity is declared to be put forth in the upholding of the universe and its 
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powers. This divine aotivitj, moreoTer, is declared to be the aotiyity of 
Christ ; as he is the mediating agent in oreation, so he is the mediating 
agent in preservation. 

Ithndak 9: 6— ^'ThMi vt JAtnk, tm tkoa akM; tkoa kut mih kMTiB. tk« hmm of hmnu, vitk «U 
IMr kisl» tlM wrtk aid dl tyip tkrt an ttenoB, tlM MM tnd dl tkat ii in thMi, 

7:10— '«OtWavalokr[iiiarg.*pnHrTff']ofBM!" Pl8(:6— "ttoa|nMmiliBaaaiidbiMt":104:t8,M 
•~''Tkottekfltl»va7tk«rlmiith,th^di%A]iir«tantotk«rdut ThM MBdMl fatk thy Spirit tksy an mttod, 
And thM noawMt Um ftm tf tk» grooad." Bee Perowne on Pi 104— **A psalm to the God who Is In 
and with nature for good. '* Humboldt, Cosmos, 2 : 418 — *' Psalm lOi presents an image 
of the whole Gosmos.** ieti 17 : 88— *'ia Um ve Ut% isd iMTt, Md 1uit« ov bdi^" ; OoL 1 : 17— "la Um 
aUtUagt oaBflik";IaLl:S,8— "aphoUlBf anthiiigibytke vwd of kis ymr.** Jehi 5:17— "My lUkar 
vwkttk fToi vBtil iMv, tad I vork " — refers most naturally to preserration, since creation is a 
work completed ; compare Q«l 2 : 8— "on tk» Mrentk daj Qod iiiibad Us vork ▼Uoli ke had Midt; and 
h«rHt«d M thtamnth dayfrm aU Ui vork vhioh ha had Mads.** God is the upholder of physical life ; 
8eePi.66:8.9— •'ObiMiMraod....vhQhaldithanriMaialia." God is also the upholder of spirit- 
ual life; seel Tim. 6:18— "I flharge thM»iBtha lifht of God vhoiraarTelhaU thing! allTf" (imoyovovrroi ra 
vftrra) — i the great Preserver enables us to persist in our Christian course. Mai 4 : 4— 
'' Man AaU irt Uto by hnad akB^ hot by OTtry iraid that fnoaidith o«l of tho MNik of Qod ' '— t h 
referring to physical nourishment is CQually true of spiritual sustentation. In Ik. 104 : 26 
— "Thfln go tha ih^'* Dawson. Mod. Ideas of Evolution, thinks the reference is not to 
man's works but to God's, as the parallelism : "Ihani is kriathaa" would indicate, and that 
by "ihipa" are meant ** floaters" like the nautilus, which is a ''little ship." The i04th PmIm 
is a long hymn to the preserving power of God, who ke^« alive all the oieatures of the 
deep, both small and great. 

2. IVom Beason. 

We may argne the preserving agency of God from the following 
considerations : 

(a) Matter and mind are not self-eziBtent. Since they have not the 
canse of their being in themselves, their continuance as well as their origin 
must be due to a superior power. 

Domer, Glaubenslehre : ** Were the world self -existent, it would be God, not world, 
and no religion would be possible. . . . The world has receptivity for new creations ; 
but these, once introduced, are subject, like the rest, to the law of preservation " — i. e., 
are dei)endent for their continued existence upon God. 

( 6 ) Force implies a will of which it is the direct or indirect expression. 
We know of force only through the exercise of our own wills. Since will 
is the only cause of which we have direct knowledge, second causes in 
nature may be regarded as only secondary, regular, and automatic workings 
of the great first Cause. 

For modem theories identifying force with divine wHl, gee Hersohel, Popular 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 460 ; Murphy, Sdentiflc Bases, 13-lft, 29-66, CMtS : Duke of 
Argyll, Reign of Law, m^m ; Wallaoe, Natural Selection, 86»^1 ; Bowen, MeUtphysics 
and Bthics, 146-168 ; Martineau, Basays, 1 : 68, 866, and Study, 1 : 244 — ** Second causes in 
nature bear the same relation to the First Cause as the automatic movement of the 
muscles in walking bears to the first decision of the will that initiated the walk. ** It is 
often objected that we cannot thus identify force with will, because in many oases the 
effort of our will is fruitless for the reason that nervous and muscular force is lacking. 
But this proves only that force cannot be identified with human will, not that it cannot 
be identified with the divine wUL To the divine will no force is lacking ; in God will 
and force are one. 

We therefore adopt the view of Blaine de Biran, that causation pertains only to spirit. 
Porter, Human Intellect, 682-688, objects to this view as follows: *'This implies, first, 
that the conception of a material cause is self-contradictory. But the mind recognizes 
in itself spiritual energies that are not voluntary; because we derive our notion of 
cause from will, it does not follow that the causal relation always Invcdves wm; tt 
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W(mMfoUowthattfaeiinlTer8e,8ofara8 Kl8]M>tiiitol]lgeoti8impo«8n^ ItlmpUet, 
■eooDcDy, that there Is but one agent in the univene, and that the phenomena of matter 
and mind are but manifettatlona of one single force— the Creator's. *' We reply to 
this reasoning by asserting that no dead thing can act, and that what we call involuntary 
qitritual energies are really unconscious or unremembered activities of the wilL 

Fk^nn our present point of view we would also criticise Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
1:606— ^Because we get our idea of force from mind, it doesnotfollow that mind is 
the only force. That mind is a cause is no proof that electricity may not be a cause. If 
matter is force and nothing but force, then matter is nothing, and the external world 
is simply God. In spite of such argument, men will believe that the external world is 
a reality —that matter Is, and that itis the cause of the effects we attribute to its 
agency.** New Bnglander, Sept. 1888 : 602— ** Man in early time used second oauses, 
f. e., machines, very Uttle to accomplish his purposes. His usual mode of action was by 
the direct use of his liands, or his voice, and he naturally ascribed to the gods the same 
method as his own. His own use of second causes has led man to higher conceptions of 
the divine action. *' Domer : " If the worid had no independence, it would not reflect 
Ood, nor would creation mean anything.** But this independence is not absolute. 
Bveo man lives, moves and has his being in God (ieti 17: 88), and whatever has come into 
being, whether material or spiritual, has life only in CSuist ( J«hn 1 : 8, 4, marginal reading). 

Preserv a tion is God's continuous willing. Bowne, Introd. to Psych. Theory, 806, 
speaks of ** a kind of wholesale willtng.'* Augustine : ** Dei voluntas est rerum natura." 
Principal Fairbaim: ** Nature is spirit.'* Tennyson, The Ancient Sage: ** Force is from 
the heights.'* Lord Gifford, quoted in Max Mttller, Anthropological BeUgion, 808— 
** The human soul Is neither self -derived nor self -subsisting. It would vanish if it had 
not a substance, and Its substance Is God.*' Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 284, 286— '* Mat- 
ter is simply spirit in its lowest form of manifestation. The absolute Cause must be 
that deeper Self which we find at the heart of our own self-consciousness. By self- 
difl^rentiatlon God creates both matter and mind.** 

(o) Ood's sovereignly requires a belief in his special preserving agency ; 
since this sovereignly wonld not be absolnte» if anything occorred or 
existed independent of his wilL 

James Martlneau, Seat of Authority, 20,80—** AU cosmic force is win. . . . Thlsiden- 
ttfloatlon of nature with Gk)d's wiU would be pantheistio only if we turned the propo- 
sition round and identifled Qod with no more than the life of the univene. But we do 
not deny transcendency. Natural forces are Gk)d*s wHI, biit God*8 will Is more than 
they. He is not the equivalent of the All, but its directing Mind. God is not the rage 
of the wild beast, nor the sin of man. There are things and beings objective to him. .. . 
He puts Us power into that which Is oUier than hUmelf^ and he parts with other vseofil 
by preSngagement to an end. Yet he Is the oontinuous source and supply of power to 
the system." 

Natural forces are geoerio volitions of GknL But human wills, with their power of 
altemative, are the product of God*8 self-limitation, even more than nature is, for 
human wills do not always obey the divine wHI, — th^ may even oppose it. Nothing 
finite is only finite. In it is the Infinite, not only as immanent, but also as transcend- 
ent, and in the case of shi, as opposing the sinner and as punishing him. This continu- 
ous willing of God has its analogy in our own subconscious willing. J. M. Whiton, in 
Am. Jour. TheoL, Apl. 1001 : 820—** Our own will, when we walk, does not put forth a sep- 
arate volition tor every step, but depends on the automatic action of the lower nerve- 
centres, which it both sets In motion and keeps to their work. So the divine WIU does 
not work In innumerable separate acts of volition.** A. B. Wallace : ** The whole uni- 
verse is not merely dependent on, but actually is^ the wiU of higher intelligences or of 
one supreme Intelligence. . • . Man^ free wlU is only a larger artery for the controlling 
current of the universal Will, whose time-long evolutionary flow constitutes the self- 
revelation of the Infinite One.*' TUs latter statement of Wallace merges the finite wUl 
far too completely in the will of God. It is true of nature and of all holy beings, but 
it Is untrue of the wicked. Tbeseare Indeed upheld by Qod in their being, but opposed 
by God in their oonduot. Pr e s er v a tion leaves room for human freedom, responsibility, 
stai, and guilt. 

AU natural foroes andaU personal beingstherefore give testimony to the will of God 
which originated them and which continually sustains them. The physical universe, 
indeed, is in no sense independent of God, fOr Its forces are only the constant willing 
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of Ood, and its laws are only the habits of God. Only in the free will of inteUigeat 
beings has God disjoined from himself any portion of f oroe and made it capable of oon- 
tradioting his holy wilL But even in free agents God does not cease to uphold. The 
being that sins can maintain its existence only through the preserving agency of God. 
The doctrine of preservation therefore holds a middle ground between two extremes. 
It holds that finite personal beings have a real existence and a relative independence. 
On the other hand it holds that these persons retain their being and their powers 
only as they are upheld by God. 

God is the soul, but not the sum, of things. Christianity holds to God's transcendence 
as well as to €k)d*s immanence. Immanence alone is €k>d imprisoned, as transcendence 
alone is God banished. Gore, Incarnation, 186 aq.—** Christian theology is the harmony 
of pantheism and deism." It maintaina transcendence, and so has all the good of pan- 
theism without its limitations. It maintains immanence, and so has all the good of 
deism without its inability to show how GK)d could be blessed without creation. Diman, 
Thelstic Argument, 867 — ** The dynamical theory of nature as a plastic organism, per- 
vaded by a system of forces uniting at last in one supreme Force, is altogether more in 
harmony with the spirit and teaching of the Gospel than the mechanical conceptions 
which prevailed a century ago, which insisted on viewing nature as an intricate 
machine, fashioned by a great Artificer who stood wholly apart from it*' On the 
persistency of force, super cunctOt mibter euncta, see Bib. Sao., Jan. 1881 : 1-34 ; Cooker, 
Theistic Conception of the World, 178-4343, esp. 236. The doctrine of preservation there- 
fore holds to a God both in nature and beyond nature. According as the one or the 
other of these elements is exclusively regarded, we have the error of T>elsm, or the 
error of Continuous Creation — theories which we now proceed to consider. 

m ThBOBIBS WHIOH VUrTUAIiIiT DBNT THB DOOTBDnB OF PRBaBBTATIOH. 

1. Deism. 

This view represents the uniyerse as a self-sastaaned mechanism, from 
which God withdrew as soon as he had created it, and which he left to a 
process of self-development. It was held in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by the English Herbert, OoUins, Tindal, and Bolingbroke. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury was one of the first who formed deism into a systeuL His 
book De VerUaU was published in 1624. He argues against the probability of God's 
revealing his will to only a portion of the earth. This he calls " particular religion." 
Yet he sought, and according to his own account he received, a revelation from heaven 
to encourage the publication of his work in disproof of revelation. He ** asked for a 
sign," and was answered by a **loud though gentle noise from the heavens." He had 
the vanity to think bis book of such importance to the cause of truth as to extort a 
declaration of the divine will, when the interests of half mankind could not secure any 
revelation at all ; what God would not do for a nation, he would do for an individual. 
See Leslie and Leland, Method with the Deists. Deism is the exa^rgeration of the truth 
of God*s transcendence. See Christlleb, Modem Doubt and Christian Belief, 180-209. 
Melanchthon illustrates by the shipbuilder : '' Ut fttber disoedit a navl exstruota et 
relinquit eam nautis." Qod is the maker, not the keeper, of the watch. In Sartor 
Uesartus, Carlyle makes TeufelsdrOckh speak of "An absentee God, sitting idle ever 
since the first Sabbath at the outside of the universe, and seeing it go." Blunt, Diet. 
Doct. and Hist. Theology, art. : Deism. 

" Deism emphasized the inviolability of natural law, and held to a mechanical view of 
the world " ( Ten Broeke ). Its God is a sort of Hindu Brahma, " as idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean "~ mere being, without content or movement. Bruce, 
Apologetics, 116-181 ~*^ God made the world so good at the first that the best he can do 
is to let it alone. Prayer Is inadmissible. Deism implies a Pela^n view of human 
nature. Death redeems us by separating us from the body. There is natural immor- 
tality, but no resurrection. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the brother of the poet Gtoorge 
Herbert of Bemerton, represents the rise of Deism; Lord Bolingbroke its decline. 
Blount assailed the divine Person of the founder of the faith ; Collins its foundation 
in prophecy; Woolston its miraculous attestation; Toland its canonical literature. 
Tindal took more general ground, and sought to show that a spedal revelation was 
unnecessary, impossible, unverifiable, the religion of nature being sufilcieiit and super- 
ior to all rcdiglons of positive institution.** 
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We object to this view that : 

( a ) It resfB tipoD a false analogy. — Man is able to oonstraot a self-mov- 
ing watch only because he employs jxre^xisting forces, such as gravity, 
elasticity, cohesion. But in a theory which likens the nniverse to a machine, 
these forces are the very things to be accounted for. 

Deism regards the unlvene as a** perpetual motton." Modem yiewB of the dlMtpa- 
tkm of energy have served to discredit it. Will is the only explanation of the forces in 
nature. But according to deism, Ood builda a houae, shuts himself out, locks the 
door, and then ties his own hands in order to makesureof never using the key. John 
Gaird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, U4-I86— ** A made mind, a spiritual nature created 
by an external omnipotence, is an impoflslble and self -contradictory notion. . . . The 
human contriver or artist deals with materials prepared to his hand. Deism reduces 
God to a finite anthropomorphic penonality, as pantheism annuls the finite world or 
absorbs it in the Infinite." Hence Spinosa, the pantheist, was the great antagonist of 
leth century deism. See Woods, Works, 2: 40. 

( & ) It is a system of anthropomorphism, while it professes to exclude 
anthropomorphism. — Because the upholding of all things would involve a 
multipliciiy of minute caree if man were the agent, it conceives of the 
upholding of the universe as involving such burdens in the case of €k>d. 
Thus it saves the digniiy of God by virtually denying his omnipreeence, 
omniscience, and omnipotence. 

The infinity of €k>d turns into sources of delight all that would seem care to man. To 
Gk>d*8 inexhaustible fulness of life there are no burdens involved in the upholding of 
the universe he has created. Since God, moreover, is a perpetual observer, we may 
alter the poet's verse and say : ^ There 's not a flower that 's bom to blush unseen And 
waste its sweetness on the desert air." God does not expose his children as aocfn as 
they are bom. They are not only his ofEspring ; they also live, move and have their 
being in him, and are partakers of his divine nature. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 200— 
**The worst person in all history is something to Gtod, if he be nothing to the world.** 
See Chalmers, Astronomical Discourses, In Works, 7 : 68. Kurts, The Bible and Astron- 
omy, in Introd. to History of Old Covenant, Ixxxii-- xcviii. 

( c ) It cannot be maintained without denying all providential interfer- 
ence, in the history of creation and the subsequent history of the world. — 
But the introduction of life, the creation of man, incarnation, regeneration, 
the communion of intelligent creatures with a present Ck)d, and interposi- 
tions of God in secular history, are matters of fact 

Deism therefore continuaUy tends to atheism. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 287 — '* The 
defect of deism is that, on the human side, it treats all men as isolated individuals, f oi^ 
getful of the immanent divine nature which interrelates them and in a measure uni- 
fies them ; and that, on the divine side, it separates men from God and makes the 
relation between them a purely external one.*' Buskin : *' The divine mind is as visible 
in its full energy of operation on every lowly bank and mouldering stone as in the lift- 
ing of the pillars of heaven and settling the foundations of the earth ; and to the rightly 
perceiving mind there is the same majesty, the same power, the same unity, and the 
same perfection manifested in the casting of the clay as in the scattering of the cloud, 
in the mouldering of dust as in the kindling of the day-star." Bee Pearson, Infidelity, 
87 ; Hanne, Idee der absoluten PersOnllchkeit, 78. 

2. OorUinuoue Creation. 

This view regards the universe as from moment to moment the result of 
a new creation. It was held by the New England theologians Edwards^ 
Hopkins, and Emmons, and more recently in Germany by Bothe. 
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Edwards, Worka, 2: 48M00, quotes and defends I>r. Taylor's utteranoe: " Ood Js the 
original of all being, and the only cause of all natural effects." Edwards himself says : 
* * God's upholding created substance, or causing its existence in each successive moment, 
is altogether equivalent to an immediate production out of nothing at each moment.*' 
He argues that the past existence of a thing cannot be the oause of its present existence, 
beoausea thing cannot act at a time and place where it Is not. '* This Is equivalent to 
saying that God cannot produce an effeci which shall last for one moment beyond the 
direct exercise of his creative power. What man can do, God, it seems, cannot " (A. S. 
Carman). Hopkins, Works, 1 : 16i-ia7— Preservation '* is really continued creation.** 
Emmons, Works, 4 : 863-880, esp. 881 — ** Since all men are dependent agents, all their 
motions, exercises, or actions must originate in a divine efficiency." f : 888 — *' There is 
but one true and satisfactory answer to the question which has been agitated for cen- 
turies : ' Whence came evil? ' and that is : It came from the first great Oause of all 
things. ... It is as consistent with the moral rectitude of the Deity to produce sinful 
as holyezeroises in the minds of men. He puts forth a positive influence to make 
moral agents act, in every instanoe of their conduct, as he pleases." God therefore 
creates all the volitions of the soul, as he effects by his almighty power all the changes 
of the material world. Bothe also held this view. To his mind external expresrion is 
necessary to God. His maxim was : ** Kein Gott ohne Welt "—"There can be no God 
without an accompanying world." See Bothe, Dogmatik, 1 : 126-100, esp. 160, and TheoL 
Ethik, 1:186-190; also in Bib. Sao., Jan. 1876: 144. Seealso Lotse, PhOos. of Beligioo, 
81-04. 

The element of truth in Continuous Creation is Its assumption that all f oroe is wilL 
Its error is in maintaining that all force is divine will, and divine will in direct exeroiae. 
But the human will is a force as well as the divine will, and the forces of nature are 
secondary and automatic, not primary and immediate, workings of God. These 
remarks may enable us to estimate the grain of truth in the following utterances 
which need important qualification and limitation. Bowne, Philoeophy of Theism, 
SOe, likens the universe to the musical note, which exists only on condition of being 
inoesaantly reproduced. Herbert Spencer says that **• ideas are like the successive 
chords and cadences brought out from a piano, which successively die away as others 
are produced." Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, quotes this passage, but asks quite per- 
tinently : ** What about the performer, in the case of the piano and in the case of the 
brain, respectively ? Where in the brain is the equivalent of the harmonic conceptions 
in the performer's mind ? " Professor Fitzgerald : '* All nature is living thought — the 
language of One in whom we live and move and have our being." Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
to the British Association in 1801 : ** The barrier between matter and mind ouiy melt 
away, as so many others have done." 

To this we object, upon the foUonnng grounds : 

( a ) It oontrsdicts the testimon j of oonsoioiisneBB that regular and 
exeoatiye activity is not the mere repetition of an initial decision, bat is an 
exercise of the will entirely difforent in kind. 

Ladd, in his Philosophy of Mind, 144, indicates the error in Continuous Creation as 
follows : *'The whole world of things is momently quenched and then replaced by a 
similar world of actually new realities.'* The words of the poet would then be literally 
true : *' Every freehand new creation, A divine improvisation. From the heart of God 
proceeds.*' Ovid, Metaph., 1 : 16— ** InstobOis teUus, innabOis unda." Seth, Hegelian- 
ism and Penonality, 60, says that, to Fiohte, **the world was thus perpetually created 
anew in each finite spirit, — revelation to intelligence being the only admissible mean- 
ing of that much abused term, creatioo." A. L. Moore, Science and the Faith, 184, 186 
— ** A theory of occasional intervention implies, as its correlate, a theory of ordinary 
absence. . • . For Christians the facts of nature are the acts of God. Beligion relates 
these fiiots to God as their author; science relates them to one another as parts of a 
visible order. Beligion does not tell of this interrelation ; science cannot tell of their 
relation to God." 

Continuous creation is an erroneous theory because it applies to human wills a prin- 
ciple which is true only of irrational nature and which is only partially true of that. I 
know that I am not Gk)d acting. My will is proof that not all force is divine wilL Even 
on the monistic view, moreover, we may speak of second causes in nature, since God's 
regular and habitual action is a second and subsequent thing, while his act of initiation 
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andorgaidiBtloalfltheflrBt Neither the nniyerae nor any part of tt is to be Itentffled 
with God, any more than my thoughts and acts are to be identtiled with me. Martlneaa« 
In Nineteenth Century, April, 18B6 : 660— ''What is nature^ but the promise of God's 
pledged and habitual causality ? And what Is spirit, but the provlnoe of his ftee oaus- 
ality responding to needsand affections of bis free children? . • . God is not a retired 
architect who may now and then be called in for repairs. Nature is not setC-actiye, 
and God's agency is not intrusiye.'* William Watson, Poems, 88— **If nature be a 
phantasm, as thou say'st, A splendid fiction and prodigious dream. To reach the real 
and true I'll make no haste, More than content with worlds that only seem." 

( 6 ) It exaggeratee God's power only by sacrificing his tmth, love, and 
holiness ; — for if finite personalities are not what they seem — namely, 
objectiye existences — God's veracity is impagned ; if the hmnan soul has 
no real freedom and life, God's love has made no self -communication to 
creatures ; if God's will is tiie only force in the universe, God's holiness 
can no longer be asserted, for the divine will must in thafccase be regarded 
as the author of human sin. 

Upon this view personal identity is inezpUoable. Bdwards bases identity upon the 
arbitrary decree of God. God can therefore, by so decreeing, make Adam's posterity 
one with their first father and responsible for his sin. Bdwards's theory of continuous 
creation, indeed, was devised as an explanation of the problem of original sin. The 
divinely appointed xmlon of acts and exercises with Adam was held sufficient, without 
union of substance, or natural generation from him, to explain our being bom corrupt 
and guilty. This view would have been impossible, if Bdwards hod not been an idealist, 
makin g far too much of acts and exercises and far too little of substance. 

It is difficult to explain the origin of Jonathan Edwards's idealism. It has sometimet 
been attributed to the reading of Berkeley. Dr. Samuel Johnson, afterwards President 
of King's College in New York City, a personal friend of Bishop Berkeley and an ardent 
follower of his teaching, was a tutor In Tale College while Bdwards was a student. 
But Edwards was in Weathersfleld while Johnson remained In New Haven, and was 
among those disaffected towards Johnson as a tutor. Yet BdwardSr Original Sin, 
479, seems to allude to the Berkeleyan philosophy when he says : ** The course of 
nature is demonstrated by recent improvements in phOoeophy to be indeed .... 
nothing but ^le established order and operation of the Author of nature " ( see Allen, 
Jonathan Bdwards. 18. 808, 800 ). President McCraoken, in Philos. Rev., Jan. 1800 : 28-4S, 
holds that Arthur Collier's Clavis Universalis is the source of Edwards's idealism. It is 
more probable that his Idealism was the result of his own independent thinking, 
occasioned perhaps by mere hints from Locke, Newton, Cudworth, and Norris, with 
whose writings he certainly was acquainted. See E. C. Smyth, in Am. Jour. TheoL« 
Oct. 1807 : 066 ; Prof. Gardiner, in PhUos. Rot., Nov. 1000 : 573-608. . 

How thorough-going this idealism of Bdwards was may be learned from Noah Por- 
ter's IMscourse on Bishop George Berkeley, 71, and quotations from Edwards, in Jounu 
Spec. Philos., Oct. 1888 : 401-400— *' Nothing else has a proper being but spirits, and 
bodies are but the shadow of being. . . . Seeing the brain exists only mentally, I there- 
fore acknowledge that I speak improperly when I say that the soul is in the brain only, 
as to its operations. For, to speak yet more strictly and abstractedly, *t is nothing but 
the connection of the soul with these and those modes of its own ideas, or those men- 
tal acts of the Deity, seeing the brain exists only in idea. . . . That which truly is the 
substance of all bodies is the infinitely exact and precise and perfectly stable idea in 
€k>d*s mind, together with his stable will that the same shall be gradually communi- 
cated to us and to other minds according to certain fixed and established methods and 
laws ; or, In somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise divine idea, 
together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and stable will, with respect to 
correspondent communications to created minds and effects on those minds." It is easy 
to see how, from this view of Edwards, the '* Exercise-system " of Hopkins and Emmons 
naturally developed itself. On Edwards's Idealism, see Frazer's Berkeley ( Blackwood's 
Phltos. Oaarics). 180, 140. On personal identity, see Bp. Butler, Works ( Bohn's ed.), 
887-884. 

( ) As deism tends to atheisin» so the doctrine of oontinnons creation 
tends to paniheism. — Argning that^ because we get onr notion of foioe 
27 
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from the action of onr own thUs, therefore all force mast be wfll, and divine 
will, it 18 compelled to merge the human will in this all-comprehending 
will of Ood. Mind and matter alike become phenomena of one force, 
which has the attributes of both ; and, with the distinct existence and per- 
sonality of the hnman sonl, we lose the distinct existence and personality 
of God, as well as the freedom and acconntabiUiy of man. 

Lotse trtes to eeotpe from material oauses and yet hold to $6eond causes, by intimat- 
ing that these seoond causes may be spirite. But though we can see how there can be 
a sort of spirit In the brute and in the vegetable, it is hard to see how what we call 
inseosate matter oan have spirit in it. It must be a very peculiar sort of spirit— a 
deaf and dumb spirit, if any— and such a one does not help our thinking. On this 
theory the body of a dog would need to be much more highly endowed than its souL 
James Seth, in PhOos. Bev., Jan. 18M : 78 — " This principle of unity is a veritable Uon*s 
den,— all the footprints are in one direction. Bither it is a bare unity — the One annuls 
the many ; or it is simply the All, — the ununified totality of existence.'* Domer well 
remarks that *' Preservation is empowering of the creature and maintenance of its 
activity, not new bringing it into being.*' On the whole subject, see Julius Mfiller, 
Doctrine of Sin, 1 :2Sa-2S5; Philippi, Glaubenslehie, 2:25&-S72; Baird, Elohim Bevealed. 
60; Hodge, Syst The(d., 1:577-681, 606; Dabney, Theology , 838, 899. 

IV. RmfAByfl VFON tedb Divinb Oonoubbbkob. 

( a ) The diyine effidenqy interpenetrates that of man without destroying 
or absorbing it. The influx of Ood's sustaining energy is such that men 
retain their natural ibculties and powers. God does not work all, but all 
inaU. 

Preservation, then, is midway between the two errors of denying the first cause 
( deism or atheism ) and denjring the seoond causes ( continuous creation or pantheism ). 
1 0«. 12: 6 — *" tbwi m diT«niti« of vorking^ bat tha laM God, vko wwkttk aU tkingi in a^ 
the church, "vkiflkiskisbodj.thefaliiMiofkiBt^tlllatiiaUiBftU." Ood's action is no actio in 
distona, or action where he Is not. It is rather action in and through free agents, in the 
case of intelligent and moral beings, while it is his own continuous willing in the case 
of nature. Hon are seoond causes in a sense in which nature Is not. God works 
through these human seoond causes, but he does not supersede them. We cannot see 
the line between the two— the action of the first oauseand the action of second causes; 
yet both are real, and each is distinct from the other, though the method of Gtod's con- 
currence Is inscrutable. As the pen and the hand together produce the writing, 
so God's working causes natural powers to work with him. The natural growth indi- 
cated by the words "vhaninii the Mid thtnof" (Gtn. 1:11) has its counterpart in the spiritual 
growth described in the words "Uf Mid abiditli in kirn "(IJokn 8: 9). Paul considers himself 
a reproductive agency in the hands of God: he begets chUdren in the gospel (1 Oor. 4:15); 
yet the New Testament speaks of this begetting as the work of God(lFitl:8). Weare 
Udden to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling, upon the very ground 
that it is God who works in us both to wiU and to work ( PkiL S:12, 13). 

(6) Though God preserves mind and body in their working, we are 
ever to remember that (jk>d concurs with the evil acts of his creatores only 
as they are natural acts, and not as they are eviL 

In holy action Gk>d gives the natural powers, and by his word and Spirit influences 
the soul to use these powers aright. But in evlL action Gk>d gives only the natural 
powers; the evil direction of these powers is caused only by man. Jcr.44:4— "Ok,donottkii 
•lMBinablitbiAgt^tIkAti";Iab.i:i3— "Thoa thAttrtof pnrar lyii than to b«hold itiI, and thai eaml not 
iMk OB f t rmwo t m, vhinCMf lookitt thoa npon th«i that dial tnaihirwulj, and hddMt thy piaoi vh«n thi viiM. 
fwaUowilh np the Ban that ia More rightnu than he?" Jam«i:i3,i4— "Letnonaniaj vhet he iitMipted, I 
•B tMiptedef God; IbrQodflannot be tempted with eril, and he hiaaelftiiipteth no nan: bnt each nan la tanpted, 
vh« he ia dravn avaj by hia ovn lut, and entieii" Aaron excused himself for making an Egypt- 
ian idol by sajring that the fire did it ; he asked the people for gold ; "MtheygaToitne; and 
lMiiUlitetheAnbaadth«feHMootthiioalf"(lu3S:M). Aaron leaves out one important potot 
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—his own personal agency In it an. In like manner we lay the blame of our sins upon 
nature and upon Ood. Fym said of Strafford that God had given him great talents, of 
whioh the deyil had given the application. But it is more true to say of the wicked 
man that he himself gives the application of his Ood-given powers. We are electric 
oars for which God furnishes the motive-power, but to which we the conductors give 
the direction. We are organs ; the wind or breath of the organ is God's ; but the finger- 
ing of the keys is ours. Since the maker of the organ is also present at every moment 
as its preserver, the shameful abuse of his instrument and the dreadful music that is 
played are a continual grief and suffering to his souL ' Since it is Christ who upholds all 
things by the word of his power, preservation involves the suffering of Christ, and this 
suffering is his atonement, of which the culmination and demonstration are seen in the 
orosB of Calvary (Itb. i:8 ). On the importance of the idea of preservation in Cbrls- 
tian doctrine, see Calvin, Institutes, 1 : 182 { chapter 10). 



SECnOK III.— PEOVIDBNOB. 
I. DjfiFiMriiON OF Pboyidbngb. 

Proyidenoe is that oontiimoiis agency of God by whioh he makes all the 
efvents of the physical and moral nniverse fnlfill the original design with 
which he created it. 

As Oreation explains the existence of the nniyerse, and as Preserration 
explains its continnancey so Providence exphdns its evolution and progress. 

In explanation notice : 

( a ) Providence is not to be taken merely in its eiymological sense of 
/oreseeing. It is /orseeing also, or a positive agency in connection with 
all the events of history. 

( & ) Providence is to be distingnished from preservation. While preser- 
vation is a maintenance of the existence and powers of created things, 
providence is an actoal care and control of them. 

( c ) Since the original plan of Qod is all-comprehending, the providence 
which executes the plan is all-comprehending also, embracing within its 
scope things small and great, and exerdsing care over individuals as well 
as over dassea 

( d ) In respect to the good acts of men, providence embraces all those 
natural influences of birth and surroundings which prepare men for the 
operation of God's word and Spirit, and which constitute motives to obe- 
dience. 

( 6 ) In respect to the evil acts of men, providence is never the efficient 
oafdse of sin, but is by turns preventive, permissive, directive, and deter- 
minative. 

(/) Since Christis the only revealer of God, and he is the medium of 
every divine activity, providence is to be regarded as the work of Ohrist ; 
see 1 Oor. 8:6 — " one Lord, Jesus Ohrist, through whom are all things " ; 
o/. John 6 : 17 — " My Father worketh even until now, and I work." 

The Germans liave the word FOrsehung^ tomeeing, looking out for, as weU as the 
word Vtynehung, f oreeeelnff, seeiuflr beforehand. Our word * providence ' embraces the 
"ft«"«"gT of both these words. On the general subject of piovldeDoe, see PhlUppt* 
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OlaubeDBlehre, 2:S7!»-284; Calvin, Institutes, 1:132-219; Dick, Theology, 1:41(M40; 
Hodffe, Syst. TheoL, 1 : 581-616 ; Bib. Sao, 12: 179; 21 :584; 26:315; 80:683; N. W. Taylor, 
Moral Government, 2 : 294-326. 

Providence is God^ attention concentrated evenrwhere. His care is microscopic as 
well aB telescopic. Robert Browning, Plppa Passes, ad Jlnem : " All service is the same 
with God — With God, whose puppets, best and worst, Are we: there is no last nor 
flrst." Canon Farrar : •* In one chapter of the Koran is the story how Gabriel, as he 
waited by the grates of grold, was sent by God to earth to do two things. One was to 
prevent king Solomon from the sin of forgetting the hour of prayer in exultation 
over his royal steeds ; the other to help a little yellow ant on the slope of Ararat, which 
had grown weary In getting food for its nest, and which would otherwise perish in the 
rain. To Gabriel the one behest seemed Just as kingly as the other, since God had 
ordered it. * Silently he left The Presence, and prevented the king's sin. And help the 
little ant at entering in.' * Nothing is too high or low. Too mean or mighty, if God 
wills It so.' " Yet a preacher began his sermon on Mat. 10 : 80 — " Th« jvj kain of jont head an 
tre all namlMnd " — by saying : ^' Why, some of you, my hearers, do not believe that even 
your heads are all numbered I " 

A modem prophet of imbelief in God's providence is William Watson. In his poem 
entitled The Unknown God, we read : ** When overarched by gorgeous night, I wave 
my trivial self away ; When all I was to all men's sight Shares the erasure of the day ; 
Then do I cast my cumbering load. Then do I gain a sense of God." Then he likens 
the God of the Old Testament to Odin and Zeus, and continues : *' O streaming worlds, 

crowded sky, O life, and mine own soul's abyss, Mys<jlf am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this I This my Begetter? This was what Man in his violent 
youth begot. The God I know of I shall ne'er Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there. Cleave thou the wood and there am L Yea, in 
my flesh his Spirit doth flow. Too near, too far, for me to know. Whatever my deeds, 

1 am not sure That I can pleasure him or vex : I, that must use a speech so poor It 
narrows the Supreme with sex. Notes he the good or ill in man ? To hope he cares Is 
all I can. I hope with fear. For did I trust This vision granted me at birth. The sire 
of heaven would seem less Just Than many a faulty son of earth. And so he seems 
indeed 1 But then, I trust it not, this bounded ken. And dreaming much, I nev&r d^re 
To dream that In my prisoned soul The flutter of a trembling prayer Can move the 
Mind that is the Whole. Though kneeling nations watch and yearn, Doesihe prin^sval 
Purpose turn ? Best by remembering God, say some. We keep our high imperlalot. 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come When we forgot— when we forgot I A lovelie A.lth 
their happier crown, But history laughs and weeps it down : Know they not welrbow 
seven times seven, Wronging our mighty arms with rust. We dared not do the work 
of heaven. Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust ? The work of heaven I 'T is. waiting 
still The sanction of the heavenly wilU Unmeet to be profaned by praise Is^^; whose 
coils the world enfold ; The God on whom I ever gaze, The God I never onci^^hold : 
Above the cloud, above the clod. The unknown God, the unknown God." 7 

In pleasing contrast to William Watson's Unknown God, is the God of Rudyard Kip- 
ling's Recessional : *' God of our fathers, known of old — Lord of our far-flung battle- 
line — Beneath whose awful hand we hold Dominion over palm and pine— Lord God of 
hosts, be with us yet. Lest we forget —lest we forget 1 The tumult and the shouting 
dies— The captains and the kings depart — Still stands thine ancient Sacriilce, An 
humble and a contrite heart. Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, Lest we forget — lest 
we forget 1 Far-called our navies melt away — On dune and headland sinks the flre — 
So, all our pomp of yesterday Is one with Nineveh and Tyre I Judge of the nations, 
spare us yet. Lest we forget — lest we forget 1 If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe— Such boasting as the Gentiles use. Or lesser 
breeds without the Law— Lord God of hosts, be with us yet. Lest we forget— lest we 
forget 1 For heathen heart that puts her trust In reeking tube and iro6 shard -^^ All 
valiant dust that builds on dust. And guarding calls not thee to guard— For fran'tio 
boast and foolish word. Thy mercy on thy people. Lord ! " 

These problems of God's providential dealings are intelligible only when we consider 
that Christ is the revoaler of God, and that his suffering for sin opens to us the heart of 
God. All history is the progressive manifestation of Christ's holiness and love, and in 
the cross we have the key that unlocks the secret of the universe. With the cross in 
view, we can believe that Love rules over all, and that "all ftingi w«k togtther ftr good ta ttn 
thakloToOod" (Roil 8:28). 
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n. PbOOF OF THB DOOTBINB OF PBOYIDENaB. 

1. Scriptural Proof, 

The Scriptaxe witnesses to 

A. A general providential goyemment and control ( a ) over the nni- 
yerse at large ; ( 6 ) oyer the physical world ; ( c ) oyer the brute creation ; 
(d) oyer the afflGdrs of nations ; ( 6 ) oyer man's birth and lot in life ; 
(/) oyer the ontward successes and failures of men's lives \(g) over things 
seemingly accidental or insignificant ; ( A ) in the protection of the 
righteous ; ( i ) in the supply of the wants of God's people ; (^ ) in the 
arrangement of answers to prayer ; ( A; ) in the exposure and punishment 
of the wicked. 

(a) Ffe.l(e:19 — "hifkingdannkthoTvaU"; DaiL4:85 — "do6thiMoitli]«tohiBinninthft«nvofk«Ta. 
and ajBong tka hitahftMiti of tke Mrtk" ; Iph. 1 : 11— " vorketh all Uiisgt after the ooonsel ef Us will" 

(b) Jeb87:5,10 — "Gedthndflretli By the breath of God lee ii gim " ; Fl.104: 14— "eaaseththegrus 

tegrowftrtheeattle": 135:6, 7—** VhatHwrer Jehorah pleased, that hath be dene^ In heaTenand in earth, in the aeai 
and in aU deeps .... npers .... lightnings .... vind";]iat5:45— "makethbissuntoiise .... seadeth 
ndn" ; Fs. 104:16— "The trees of Jehorah an filled "-i are planted and tended by Gk>d as care- 
fully as those which come under human oultlvatlon; c/. ]lai6:30— "if Qod so olothe the 
gnsssftbsfieUL'* 

(e) Fs. 104: 21, 28 — "7oaig lions roar .... seek their &od from God .... thai then glTeot them they gather'* 
Iat6:26 — "birdsefthaheaTon . . . .*7<»r heaTonlj FUhor ftedeth thnn " ; 10:29— "two spsnovs .... notoM 
«f them shall &U on the ground irithont yoor Either." 

(d) Job 12: 23 — "leisflreaseth^ cations, and he destroToth thorn: He enlaigeth the nationa, and he leadeth them 
Mipttre"; Pb.22:28 — "the kingdom is Jehorah's; And he is the ruler orer the nations " ; 66:7— "Henilethbyhis 
m^treTsr; lis eyw observe the nations " ; i6tsl7:26 — "madeofoneoTorynationofmentodveaoaallthefiwe 
ofthe earth, having dstennined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habitatios'' ( instance Palestine, 
Greece, Bnerland). n 

(6 ) 1 8am. 16 : 1— "fill thy ben vith oil, and go : I vill send thee to Jesse the Bethlehcmite ; Jbr I hsTo pro- 
vided me A king among his sons" ; Fs. 139 : 16— "Thine eyes did see mine unfiirmed sohstanfl<^ And in thy book 
vers all my members written " ; Is.45;£— "I vill gird thee, though thou hast not known me"; Jer. 1 :5— "BeCiire 

Ifbimed thee in the belly I knew thee sanetified thee appointed thee " ; GaL 1 : 15, 16— "God, who 

separated m^ even from my mother's womb, and oalled me through his graoe^ to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
pnaeh him among the Gentiles." 

(/) P8.75:6,7— "neither from the east, nor from the west, Hor yet from the south eometh lifting up. ButGodisthe 
judge ; Se pntteth down one, and Ufteth up another" ; Luke 1 : 52— " He hath put down prinoes from their thrones, 
And hath tfUted them of tow degree. " 

((7) E^.16:88— "The lot is east into the lap; Bntthe whole disposing thereof is of Jehovah"; Mat 10: 80 —"the 
TOiy hairiof your head are all numbered." 

(7i ) Ps. 4 : 8— "In peaoe willl both lay me down and sleep ; For thou, Jehovah, alone makest me dwell in saftty " ; 
5 : 12 — "thou wilt eompass him with fhver u witii a shield " ; 63 : 8 — " Thy right hand upholdeth me " ; 121 : 3 — 
" He that keepsth thee wiU not slumber "; Rom. 8 : 28 — " to them that love God all things work together Ibr good.' ' 

(i) Gen. 22 :8» 14 — "God wm provide himself the lamb.... Jehovah-jireh" (marff.: that Is, 'Jehovah wUl 
see^* or 'provide'); Dent 8: 3— "man doth not Uve by bread only, but by every thing that proee«d«th out of the 
month of Jehovah doth man live" ; Phil. 4 : 19— "my God shall su^Iy erery need of yours." 

(i) Ps. 68 : 10— "Thou, God, didst prepare of thy goodness fiir the poor" ; Is. 64 : 4 — "neither hath the eye seen 
A Qod besides thee^ who woikeQi for him that waiteth finr him"; ]lat.6:8— "yoarFatherkneweth what things ys 
have need eCbeiwe ye ask him"; 82,83— "all these things shall be added unto you." 

(H) Pa. 7: 12, 13—"Ifa man turn not, he will whet his sword; He hath bent his bow and made it ready; He hath 
also prepared Iv him the instrumo^ of deaft ; He maketh his arrows fieiy shafts " ; 11 : 6— " Upon the wieked he will 
ain SMres; Ibe and brimstone and burning wind shall be the portion of their cap." 

The statements of Scripture with regard to Gk)d's prorldenoe are strikingly con- 
firmed by recent studies in physiography. In the early stages of human development 
man was almost wholly subject to nature, and environment was a determining factor 
in his progress. This is the element of truth in Buckle's view. But Buckle Ignored the 
fact that, as dvillzatlon advanced, ideas, at least at times, played a greater part than 
environment. Thermopylae cannot be explained by climate. In the later stages of 
human development, nature Is largely subject to man, and environment counts for 
ooiupanUlvety little. ** There shaU be no Alps 1 " says Napoleon. Charles Kingsley : 
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*'The spirit of anoleot tracedy was man conquered by ciroumstanoe; the si>trlt of 
modem tragedy is man conquering oircumstanoe. " Yet many national oharaoteristios 
can be attributed to physical surroundings, and so far as this is the case they are due to 
the ordering of Ood's providenoe. Man's need of fresh water leads him to rivers,— 
henoe the original location of London. Commerce requires seaports, —hence New 
York. The need of defense leads man to bluffs and hills,- hence Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome, Edinburgh. These places of defense became also places of worship and of appeal 
toGdd. 

Goldwin Smith, in his Lectures and Essays, maintains that national- characteristics 
are not congenital, but are the result of environment. The greatness of Rome and 
the greatness of England have been due to position. The Romans owed their successes 
to being at first less warlike than their neighbors. They were traders in the centre of 
the Italian seacoast, and had to depend on discipline to make headway against 
marauders on the surrounding hills. Only when drawn into foreign conquest did 
the ascendency of the military spirit become complete, and then the military spirit 
brought despotism as its natural penalty. Brought into contact with varied races, 
Rome was led to the f oimding of colonies. She adopted and assimilated the nations 
which Bhe conquered, and in governing them learned organization and law. "Pasrttrt 
nibjectia was her rule, as well as debeOare superbos. In a slmillar manner €k)ldwin 
Smith maintains that the greatness of England is due to position. Britain being an 
island, only a bold and enterprising race could settle it. Maritime migrration strength- 
ened freedom. Insular position gave freedom from invasion. Isolation however gave 
rise to arrogance and self-assertion. The island became a natural centre of commerce. 
There is a steadiness of political progress which would have been impossible upon the 
continent. Yet consolidation was tardy, owing to the fact that Great Britain consists 
of aevtrdl islands. Scotland was always liberal, and Ireland foredoomed to subjection. 

Isaac Taylor, Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, has a valuable chapter on Palestine as the 
providential theatre of divine revelation. A little land, yet a sample-land of all lands, 
and a thoroughfare between the greatest lands of antiquity, it was fitted by Ood to 
receive and to communicate his truth. George Adam Smith's Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land is a repertory of information on this subject. Stanley, Life and Letters, 
1: 209-271, treats of Greek landscape and history. Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 
sees such difference between Greek curiosity and search for causes on the one hand, 
and Roman indifference to sdentiflc explanation of fftcts on the other, that he cannot 
think of the Greeks and the Romans as cognate peoples. He believes that Italy was first 
peopled by Etrurians, a Semitic race from Africa, and that from them the Romans 
descended. The Romans had as little of the spirit of the naturalist as had the Hebrews. 
The Jews and the Romans originated and propagated Christianity, but they had no 
interest in science. 

On God's pre-arrangem^it of the physical conditions of national life, striking sug- 
gestions may be found in Shaler, Nature and Man in America. Instance the settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay between 1629 and 1639, the only decade in which such men as 
John Winthrop could be found and the only one in which they actvially emigrated 
from England. After 1689 there was too much to do at home, and with Charles II the 
spirit which animated the Pilgrims no longer existed in England. The colonists 
builded better than they knew, for though they sought a place to worship God them- 
selves, they had no idea of giving this same religious liberty to others. R. E. Thompson, 
The Hand of God in American History, holds that the American Republic would 
long since have broken In pieces by its own weightand bulk, if the invention of steam- 
boat in 1817. railroad locomotive in 1889, telegraph in 1887, and telephone in 1877, had 
not boimd the remote parts of the country together. A woman invented the reaper by 
combining the action of a row of scissors in cutting. This was as early as 18ffi>. Only 
in 1865 the competition on the Emperor's farm at Compi^grne gave supremacy to the 
reaper. Without it farming would have been impossible during our civil war, when 
our men were tn the field and women and boys had to gather in the crops. 

B. A govemment and control extending to the free actions of men — 
( a) to men's free acts in general ; ( & ) to the sinful acts of men also. 

( a) Bx. 12: 36 — " JehoTik gart t^ people fkror in the sigktof the IgTptUitt, so that tkej let tkam Un vhaft thty 
Mked. ABdthejdflepoilfldtke Igyptiaat" ; ISun. 24:18— *'Jehonh had deUrend me up late thy ktad (Saul to 
David ); Fl 83 : li 15— ''le koketh faih Upon aU the inhiUtants ef ^ earth, le that fiMhioaeth the hc^ 
all " ( i. e., equally, one as well as another ) ; Pror. 16 : 1 — " The plans of the heart belong to nan ; Bnft the 
answer of the toogneiafroM Jehovah"; 19:21- "There an oanyderioeo in a nan's heart; Bnttheooimelef J ehe ro k 
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kiif'ikairttoiitktkudofJthoTahMtktvatmnnM: Ht tantth it vkitiMmtTw ke vUl " ( {. e^ as easily as 
the rivuletB of the eastern fields are turned by the slightest motion of the hand or the 
foot of the husbandman ) ; Jcr. 10 : » -- ''0 JihonK I kMw tkt the vaj of Bia if Mk in kiBMlf : it if Mk 
in ButkatvalktIktoiimtUfitepi"; PUL S:18— "it isM vho vorkift la yoibothte viUaadtovwk, 
lrUtKoodplflMBn";I^.S:10 — ''man kis wfaoaailuy, vtttad is Ohriit Jim fir good wki, vhiA M 
aftniiipn«dthitfv»AMldwalkia i^m'';Jaam 4:13-15— "If tke L»i viO, m iktU tett lifMsi 4t Ikii « 
tk«t" 

(b) S8uLl6:10— "bMUM UkmkhAmUi uto kfai [Shimei]: 0am BaTid"; M:l— "tki aogvrf 
i^nkwu kiBdkdasaiistImal,and]MnoT«dIbTid agaiMt th», ia7ii« Q«^ nuilMr ImmI and Jidak";Iaik 
11:8S— "Godkatkihst ip aU uil» diaobadiMM^ tkat ke Bight kava mmj ipaa aU"; 2 Omb. 1:11,12— **atd 
tandtth them a v«rkii« of imr, that they ihoold bdieT«alie:that thej aUalght bejndgid vheheUerednet the 
trith, hut had pleasore ii urightMMBm'* 

Henry Ward Beecher : ** There seems to be no order in the movements of the bees of 
a hive, but ttie honey-oomb shows that there was a plan in them aU. " John Hunter 
compared his own brain to a hive in which there was a great deal of buzzing and 
apparent disorder, while yet a real order underlay it alL ^ As bees gather their stores 
of sweets against a time of need, but are colonised by man's superior intelligence for 
his own purposes, so men plan and work yet are overruled by infinite Wisdom for his 
own glory. " Dr. Deems : ** The world Is wide In Time and Tide, And God is guide : 
Then do not hurry. That man is blest Who does his best And leaves the rest : Then do 
not worry." See Bruce, Providential Order, 188 aq. ; Providence in the Indlvidua] 
Life, 231 SQ. 

God's providenoe with respect to men'seyil acts is described in Scriptnre 
AS of four sorts : 

(a) Preventiye, — God by his jxrovidenoe prevents sin which would 
otherwise be committed. That he thns prerents sin is to be regarded as 
matter, not of obligation, but of grace. 

8eii.20:6-Of Abimelech: ** I alio withheld thee fimn liBiiing against mi"; 21: 2i— "And God euw to 
Ubaa the Syriaaia a dnaa of the night, and laid onto him, Tkke heed to thTielf that then ipaak not to laooh either 
good or bad" ; Plalm 19 : 13~"Iiep baek thyiimat alio from |ronmptooBa nm ; let them not haTO domiaioa enr 
M " ; Itoea 2 : 6 — •" Behold, I vill hedge tp th J vaj vith ftontt, and I viU bond a vail against h«, thai ihe ihaU 
not find her paths" — here the **thoni " and the " vail " may represent the restraints and suffer* 
ings by which God merdf uUy checks the fatal pursuit of sin ( see Annotated Par. Bible 
in loco ). Parents, government, church, traditions, customs, laws, age, disease, death, 
are all of them preventive influences. Man sometlmee finds himself on the brink of 
a predpice of sin, and strong temptation hurries him on to make the fatal leap. Sud- 
denly every nerve relaxes, all desire for the evil thing is gone, and he recoils from the 
fearful brink over which he was just now going to plunge. Ood has interfered by the 
voice of conscience and the Spirit. This too is a part of his preventive providence. 
Men at sixty years of age are cdght times less likely to commit crime than at the age of 
twenty-five.. Passion has subsided ; fear of punishment has Increased. The manager 
of a great department store, when asked what oould prevent its absorbing all the 
trade of the city, replied : " Death I *' Death certainly limits aggregations of property, 
and so constitutes a means of (jh>d*s preventive providence. In the life of John G. 
Paton, the rain sent by God prevented the natives from murdering him and taldng his 
goods. 

( 6 ) Permissive, — God permits men to cherish and to manifest the evil 
dispositions of their hearts. God's permissiye providence is simply the 
negative act of withholding impediments from the path of the sinner, 
instead of preventuig his sin by the exercise of divine power. It implies 
no ignorance, passivity, or indulgence, but consists with hatred of the sin 
and determination to pnnish it. 

2aron.32:21— ''Qodlefthim[HeBekiah],totr7him,ttat ho might know aUttatvu in hie heart"; e/. 
Be«t8:2— ''thathemighthnmblethe^topmethe^teknewvhatvuinthinehelrt" Pl.l7:13,14— "Miw 
myeoil from the vieked,vhouth7 sword, from men vho an thy hand, OJthorah"; Pi.81:12,i3— "Selletthem 
go after the ftahbonuMHef their heart, That they might valk in their ovneoiUMliL Oh that my people veoUl hearkea 
nntomil" UStriiO— "2Bxtlyhehethbeneovgi^ ... Tetitpleaied JeheYahtohmiMhim." Itaiad 
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n-^lphnuffl kjdaid to iUi; M kfai ftkM"; i0liU:16~"vlMin tte g«Mnlioiii goni l^ Hftni tU Oi 
iiitioBftowalkina«rownviji"; ?^ < • ?4. •^ — " ^ f Tt tfciw iTf ii ftt hi^ irf fttir tf rti mrtft nnnlwinnwi 
. . . QodgaTtth«mapuito&nprobito]idiiito4ttkoMtlui«t vkifikannotflttii^ 8:25— "toihfwUixigkt. 
aooniH^baeuMoftktptMtnf oTflrofth«diiid0iutlntiiB6,iBtkelbrb6ii^ To this head of per- 

miSBive providenoe is posBibly to be referred 1 Sun. 18 : 10— "ueril ipixit fron M «um nigklUj 
upon SaoL" Afl the Hebrew writers saw in second oauses the operation of the srreat first 
Cause, and said: "TlM&odof gkrythiudintk" ( Fi 28 : 3 ), so, because even the acts of the 
wicked entered into Ood*8 plan, the Hebrew writers sometimes represented God as 
dolner what he merely permitted finite spirits to do. In 28un. 24: i, God moves David to 
number Israel, but in 1 (km, 81 : 1 the same thlnir i0 referred to Satan. God's providenoe 
in these cases, however, may be directive as well as permissive. 

TennjTson* The Hi^rher Pantheism : ** God is law, say the wise ; O Soul, and let us 
rejoice. For if he thunder by law the thunder is yet his voice." Fisher, Nature and 
Method of Revelation, 66—** The dear separation of God's efficiency from God's per- 
missive act was reserved to a later day. All emphasis was in the Old Testament laid 
upon the sovereign power of God." Coleridge, in his Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, letter II, speaks of ** the habit, universal with the Hebrew doctors, of referring 
all excellent or extraordinary things to the great first Cause, without mention of the 
proximate and instrumental causes — a striking illustration of which may be found by 
comparing the narratives of the same events in the Psalms and in the historical books. 
. . . The distinction between the providential and the miraculous did not enter into 
their forms of thinking^at any rate, not Into their mode of conveying their thoughts." 
The woman who had been slandered rebelled when told that God had permitted it for 
her good ; she maintained that Satan had Inspired her accuser ; she needed to learn 
that God had permitted the work of Satan. 

( c ) Direotive, — €k>d directs the evil acts of men to ends unforeseen and 
unintended bj the agents. When evil is in the heart and will certainly 
come ont, God orders its flow in one direction rather than in another, so 
that its course can be best controlled and least harm may result This is 
sometimes called overruling proyidence. 

OaB.60:20— "ufi)rjoii,7f]iMtiiteTilagaiiiiliM; bat God meant it far good, to bring to pMi,u it if tkii da j, to 
laToiDiuk people aliTt"; Pi.76:i0 — "the vntbofmaaikallpniaetkee: Tkentidneofvnthibaltthoagirdiipoi 
thee " — put on as an ornament— dotho thyself with it for thine own glory ; Is. 10 : 5— "lo 
Ai^Trian, the rod of mine anger, aad the itaff in vfaoee hand ii mine indignation"; Johnl3:27— "Vhatthondoeat, 
do qniekly" — do in a particular way what is actually being done ( Westcott, Bib. Ck>m^ 
inloco; iots4: 27, 28 — "against thy hoi j Serrant Jesos, vhom thon didst anoint, both larod and Fontins Pilate^ 
vilh the Oentilee and the peoples of Israel, wen gathered together, to do vfaatsoerer thj hand and thj eounael ibr»- 
ordained to eome to pass." 

To this head of directive providence should probably be referred the passages with 
regard to PharaohinSx.4:21 — *" I lill harden his heazt, and he will not let the people go" ;7: 13— "and 
nanuih's heart vu hardened" ; 8 : 15— " he hardened his heart "—i, e., Pharaoh hardened his own heart. 
Here the controlling agency of God did not interfere with the liberty of Pharaoh or 
oblige him to sin ; but in judgment for his previous cruelty and impiety Qod withdrew 
the external restraints which had hitherto kept his sin within bounds, and placed him 
in drcumstanoes which would have influenced to right action a well-dispoeed mind, but 
which GroA foresaw would lead a disposition like Pharaoh's to the peculiar course of 
wickedness which he actually pursued. 

Qod hardened Pharaoh's heart, then, first, by permitting him to harden his own heart, 
God being the author of his sin only in the sense that he is the author of a free being who 
is himself the direct author of his sin ; secondly, by giving to him the means of enlight- 
enment, Pharaoh's very opportunities being perverted by him into occasions of more 
virulent wickedness, and good resisted being thus made to result in grreater evil ; thirdly, 
by judicially forsaking Pharaoh, when It became manifest that he would not do God's 
will, and thus making it morally certain, though not necessary, that he would do evil ; 
and fourthly, by so directing Pharaoh's surroundings that his sin would manifest itself 
in one way rather than in another. Sin is like the lava of the volcano, which will cer- 
tainly oome out, but which Gk)d directs in its course down the moimtain-side so that it 
will do least harm. The gravitation downward is due to man*8 evil will ; the direction 
to this side or to that is due to God's providence. See Ben. 9 : 17, 18— "Far this Twy porpotedid 
I raise thee up, that I might shew in thee my powv, and that my naiM might be published abroad in all the eartL So 
theaho ksthnei^ oa whom ho will, aid whom he will he hndeneth." Thus the very passions which 
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excite men to rebel against God are made oompletely subservient to his purposes ; 
see Annotated Paracrraph Bible, on Pi. 76 : la 

Ood hardens Pharaoh^s heart only after all the earlier plagues hare been sent. Phar- 
aoh hadhardened his own heart before. God hardens no man's heart who has not first 
hardened it himself. Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 140— ** Jehovah is never said to 
harden the heart of a good man, or of one who is set to do righteousness. It is always 
those who are bent on evil whom God hardens. Pharaoh hardens his own heart beiore 
the Lord is said to harden it. Nature is God, and it is the nature of human beings to 
harden when they resist softening influences." The Watohman, Dec. 6, 1001 : 11 — *' God 
decreed to Pharaoh what Pharaoh had chosen for himself. Persistenoe in certain incli- 
nations and Yolitions awakens within the body and soul forces which are not under the 
control of the will, and which drive the man on in the way he has chosen. After a 
time nature hardens the hearts of men to do evil.*' 

(d) DeterminatiYe, — God determines the bounds reached by the evil 
passions of his creatures, and the measure of their efifeota Since moral 
evil is a germ capable of indefinite expansion, God's determining the 
measure of its growth does not alter its character or involve God's com- 
plicity with the perverse wills which cherish it 

jobl:i2— "iBdJ«lMnkMidiiBto Sates, BahcOd, aU thai he kitt is in thy powor ; otlyttpoa himself pot Botlbrth 
ajhuid";2:6— "Behold, he is in thy hand; only spare his lift**; Pl.124: 2— "If it had not been Jehorah vho 
vasoa oar side^ Then BMB me np against ns; Ibsn had they swalloved ns op alire " ; 10ar.lO:13— "villaotsnffer 
yntobetaBpledaboTethatysareaUe; bat vill vith the tenptation make also thewayofesoape.thatyentty beabla 
tsttdnre it " ; 3 Aesi. 8 : 7— "flnr the Bystacy of lavlaoBiuaB doth already irwk; only there is one that reatraineth 
nov.iDtahebetakenoatofthevay";BsT.20:2»3— ''indhelaidholdottthe dngon, the old sspent, whieh is the 
Devil and aatea, and boand him fer a thoosand years.'* 

Pepper, Outlines of Byst. TheoL, 76— The union of €k>d's will and man's wHl is '* such 
that, while in one view all can be ascribed to God, in another all can be ascribed to the 
creature. But how Qod and the creature are united in operation is doubtless known 
and knowable only to God. A very dim analosry is furnished in the union of the soul 
and body in men. The hand retains its own physioal laws, yet is obedient to the human 
wilL This theory recofiiiizes the veracity of oonsoiousnesB in its witness to personal 
freedom, and yet the completeness of God*s control of both tbe bad and the good. Free 
beings are ruled, but are ruled as free and in their freedom. The freedom Is not saori- 
fleed to the oontroL The two coexist, each in its integrity. Any doctrine which does 
not allow this is ftalse to Scripture and destructive of religion." 

2. BcUional proof. 

A. Arguments a priori from the divine attributes. ( a ) From the 
immutability of God. This makes it certain that he will execute his eter- 
nal plan of the universe and its history. But the execution of this plan 
involves not only creation and preservation, but also providence. ( b ) From 
the benevolence of God. This renders it certain that he will care for the 
intelligent universe he has created. What it was worth his while to create, 
it is worth his while to care for. But this care is providenca ( c ) From 
the justice of God. As the source of moral law, God must assure the vin- 
dication of law by administering justice in the universe and punishing 
the rebellious. But this administration of justice is providence. 

For heathen ideas of providence, see Cioero, De Natura Deorum, 11 : 80, where Bal- 
bus speaks of the existenoe of the gods as that, ** quo conoesso, confltendum est eorum 
consiUo mundum administrari.' ' Bpiotetus, sec. 41 —*' The principal and most important 
duty in reUgion is to possess your mind with Just and becoming notions of the gods — to 
believe that there are such supreme beings, and that they govern and dispose of all the 
altaira of the world with a just and good providence/' Marcus Antoninus : *^ If there 
are no gods, or if they have no regard for human affairs, why should I desire to live in 
a world without gods and without a providence ? But gods undoubtedly there are, and 
they regard human affairs.** See also Rib. Sac 10 :87i. As we shall see, however, many 
of tbe heathen writers believed in a general, rather than In a particular, providence. 
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On the arsrument for proTidenoe deriyed from Ood's benevolenoe, see Ai>pletoii, 
Works, 1 : 146—*^ Is indolence more consistent with Ood's majesty than action would be? 
The happiness of creatures is a good. Does it honor Ood to say that he is indifferent to 
that which he knows to be ffood and valuable ? Even if the world had come into exist- 
ence without his agency, it would become Ood*s moral character to pay some attention 
to creatures so numerous and so susceptible to pleasure and pain, especially when he 
might have so great and favorable an influence on their moral oondition." Jokii5 : 17 — 
* Mj HAtt wvAtA •TM until nov, aad I vork "— is as applicable to providence as to preservation. 

The complexity of Ood's providential arrangements may be illustrated by Tyndall's 
explanation of the fact that heartsease does not grow in the neighborhood of Eoglish 
villages : L In English villages dogs run loose. 2. Where dogs nin loose, cats must 
stay at home. 8. Where cats stay at home, field mice abound. 4. Where field mice 
abound, the nests of bumble-bees are destroyed. 6. Where bumble-bees' nests are 
destrojred, there is no fertilization of pollen. Therefore, where dogs go loose, no hearts- 
ease grows. 

B. ArgnmentB a posteriori from the facts of nature and of history, 
(a) The outward lot of individuals and nations is not wholly in their own 
hands, but is in many acknowledged respects subject to the disposal of a 
higher power. ( & ) The observed moral order of the world, although 
imperfect, cannot be accounted for without recognition of a divine provi- 
dence. Vice is discouraged and virtue rewarded, in ways which are beyond 
the power of mere nature. There must be a governing mind and will, and 
this mind and will must be the mind and will of God. 

The birthplace of individuals and of nations, the natural powers with which they are 
endowed, the opportunities and immunities they enjoy, are beyond their own controL 
A man's destiny for time and for eternity may be practically decided for him by his 
birth in a Christian home, rather than in a tenement-house at the Five Points, or in a 
kraal of the Hottentots. Progress largely depends upon ^variety of environment" 
( H. Spencer ). But this variety of environment is in great part independent of our own 
efforts. 

*' There 's a Divinity that shapes our ends, Bough hew them how we wiU." Shakes- 
peare here expounds human consciousness. ^ Man proposes and God disposes '* has 
become a proverb. Experience teaches that success and failure are not wholly due to 
us. Men often labor and lose ; they consult and nothing ensues ; they ** embattle and 
are broken.*' Providence is not always on the side of the heaviest batalllons. Not arms 
but ideas have decided the fate of the world— as Xerxes found at ThermopylsB, and 
Napoleon at Waterloo. Great movements are generally begun without consciousness 
of their greatneoB. C;r.Ii42:i6— '^wiUbrij^tlMhlindbj&vajtkAttkeykaawMk''; iOQr.5:37,88 
— "thot lovett ... A bin gnin . . . Irnk 6«d gireth it & bodj eTai u it plaued liiii." 

The deed returns to the doer, and character shapes destiny. This is true in the long 
run. Eternity will show the truth of the maxim. But here in time a sufficient number 
of apparent exceptions are permitted to render possible a moral probation. If evil 
were always immediately followed by penalty, righteousness would have a compelling 
power upon the will and the highest virtue would be impossible. Job's friends accuse 
Job of acting upon this principle. The Hebrew children deny its truth, when they say : 
** But if not "—even if Ood does not deliver us— "vsvill MkHrrtthjgodi^iiflr wiUptiMgoUn 
iiDige vUflh tlML halt Ml up" ( BuL 8 : 18 ). 

Martineau, Seat of Authority, 288— " Through some misdirection or infirmity, most 
of the larger agencies in history have failed to reach their own ideal, yet have accom- 
plished revolutions greater and more beneficent ; the conquests of Alexander, the 
empire of Bome, the Crusades, the ecclesiastical persecutions, the monastic asceti- 
cisms, the missionary zeal of Christendom, have all played a momentous part in the 
drama of the world, yet a part which is a surprise to each. All this shows the control- 
ling presence of a Beason and a Will transcendent and divine.*' Kldd, Social Evolution, 
99« declares that the profirress of the race has token place only under conditions which 
have iiad no sanction from the reason of the great proportion of the individuals who 
submit to them. He concludes that a rational religion is a scientific impossibility, and 
that the function of religion is to provide a super-rational sanction for social progreos. 
We prefer to say that Providence pushes the race forward even against its will. 

James BuaseU Lowell, Letters, 2 : U, suggests that Ood's oalm control of the f oroes 
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of the anlTerse, both physioal and mental, should give us confidence when evil 
seems impending : *' How many times have I seen the fire-engines of church and state 
olangingand lumbering along to put out — a false alarm 1 And when the heavens 
are cloudy, what a glare can be cast by a burning shanty I " See Sermon on Provi- 
dence in Political Bevolutions, in Fkrrar's Science and Theology, 2S8. On the moral 
order of the world, notwithstanding its imperfections, see Butler, Analogy, Bohn's 
ed.,96; King, in Baptist Bevlew, 1884 : 208-03. 

Ill Thbobdbs opposino thb Dooibinb of Pbovidengb, 

1. Fatalism, 

Fatalism maintainB the oertaintj, bat denies the freedom^ of human self- 
detenninatioQ, — thus sabfliitating fate for providence. 

To this view we object that ( a ) it oontradiots oonsoionsness, which testi- 
fies that we are free ; ( 6 ) it exalts the divine power at the expense of 
God's tmth, wisdom, holiness, love ; ( c ) it destroys all evidence of the 
personality and freedom of God ; (d) it practically makes necessity the 
only God, and leaves the imperatives of onr moral nature without present 
validity or fatore vindication. 

The Mohammedans have frequently been oaQed fatalists, and the piaotloal efPeot of 
the teachings of the Koran upon the masses is to make them so. The ordinary Moham- 
medan will have no physician or medicine, because everything happens as Gk>d has 
before appointed. Smith, however, in his Mohammed and Mohammedanism, denies 
that fatalism is essential to the system. lOam - ** submission,'* and the participle Moe- 
lem—** submitted,*' i. «., to Gk>d. Turkish proverb: ** A man cannot escape what is 
written on his forehead.*' The Mohammedan thinks of God*s dominant attribute as 
being greatness rather than righteousness, power rather than purity. God is the per- 
sonification of arbitrary will, not the Ood and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
there is in the system an absence of sacerdotalism, a jealousy for the honor of God, a 
brotherhood of believers, a reverence for what is considered the word of Gk)d, and a 
bold and habitual demotion of its adherents to their faith. 

Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 : 489, refers to the Mussulman tradition existing in "Egypt 
that the fate of Islam requires that it should at last be superseded by Christianity. 
F. W. Sanders '* denies that the Kofan is peculiarly sentuak The Christian and Jewish 
religions," he says, '' have their paradise also. The Koran makes this the reward, but 
not the ideal, of conduct ; * Grace from thy Lord — that is the grand bliss.' The empha- 
sis of the Koran la upon right living. The Koran does not teach the propagation of 
religion by force. It declares that there shall be no compulsion in religion. The prac- 
tice of converting by the sword is to be distinguished from the teaching of Mohammed, 
just as the Inquisition and the slave-trade in Christendom do not prove that Jesus taught 
them. The Koran did not institute pdygamy. It found unlimited polygamy, divorce, 
and infanticide. The last it prohibited ; the two former it restricted and ameliorated, 
just as Moses found polygamy, but brought it within bounds. The Koran is not hostile 
to aectdar leaming* Learning flourished under the Bagdad and Spanish Caliphates. 
When Moslems oppose learning, they do so without authority from the Koran. The 
Roman Catholic church has opposed schools, but we do not attribute this to the gospel." 
See Zwemer, Moslem Doctrine of God. 

Galvlnlsts can assert freedom, since man^ will finds its highest freedom only in sub- 
mission to God. Islam also cultivates submission, but it is the submission not of love 
but of fear. The essential difference between Mohammedanism and Christianity is 
found in the revelation which the latter gives of the love of God In Christ — a revelation 
which secures from free moral agents the submission of love ; see page 188. On fatalism, 
see MoCosh, Intuitions. tK ; Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, 6S-74, 96-108; Mill, Autobiog- 
raphy, 168-170, and System of Logic, 521-686; Hamilton. Metaphysics, 0OS; Stewart, 
Active and Moral Powers of Man, ed. Walker, fSSR-dSA, 

2. Casualism, 

Oasnalism transfers the freedom of mind to natore, as fatalism transfers 
the fizitj of nature to mind. It thus exchanges providence for chance. 
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Upon this view we remark : 

( a ) If ohanoe be only another name for hmnan ignorance, a name for 
the fact that there are triyial occurrences in life which have no meaning or 
relation to ns, — we may acknowledge this, and stiU hold that providence 
arranges every so-called chance, for purposes beyond our knowledge. 
Chance, in this sense, is providential coincidence which we cannot under- 
stand, and do not need to trouble ourselves about. 

Not a]l ohanoes are of equal importanoe. The oasoal meetin^r of a stranger in the 
street need not bring God's providence before me, although I know that God arranges 
it. Tet I can conceive of tliat meeting as leading to religious conversation and to the 
stranger's conversion. When we are prepared for them, we shall see many opportuni^ 
ties which are now as unmeaning to us as the gold in the river-beds was to the early 
Indians in California. I should be an ingrate, if I escaped a lightning-stroke, and did 
not thank God ; yet Dr. Arnold's saying that every school boy should put on his hat 
for God's glory, and with a high moral purpose, seems morbid. There is a certain room 
for the play of arbitrariness. We must not aflOiot ourselves or the church of God by 
requiring a Pharisaic punctiliousness in minutisQ. Life is too short to debate the ques- 
tion which shoe we shall put on first. ** Love God and do what you will," said Augus- 
tine ; that is. Love God, and act out that love in a simple and natural way. Be free in 
your servloe, yet be always on the watch for indications of God*s wilL 

( 6 ) If chance be taken in the sense of utter absence of all causal con- 
nections in the phenomena of matter and mind, — we oppose to this notion 
the fact that the causal judgment is formed in accordance with a funda- 
mental and necessary law of human thought, and that no science or knowl- 
edge is possible without the assumption of its validity. 

In Uke iO : 81, our Savior says: "Bj «1uuim a eartain print vat going dom Ott vaj.** Janet: 
** Chance is not a cause, but a coincidence of causes." Bowne, Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge, 197 — *' By ohanoe is not meant lack of causation, but the coincidence in an 
event of mutually independent series of causation. Thus the unpurposed meeting of 
two persons is spoken of as a chance one, when the movement of neither implies that 
of the other. Here the antithesis of chance is purpose.** 

( c ) If chance be used in the sense of undesigning cause, — it is evi- 
dently insufficient to explain the regular and uniform sequences of nature, 
or the moral progress of the human race. These things argue a superin- 
tending and designing mind — in other words, a providence. Since reason 
demands not only a cause, but a sufficient cause, for the order of the phys- 
ical and moral world, casualism must be ruled out 

The observer at the signal station was asked what was the climate of Bodiester. 
** Climate ? " he replied ; '' Rochester has no dimate. — only weather I " So Chauncey 
Wright spoke of the ups and downs of human affairs as simply " oosmical weather.'* 
But our intuition of design compels us to see mind and purpose in individual and 
national history, as well as in the pbsrsical universe. The same argument which proves 
the existence of God proves also the existence of a providence. See Farrar, Life of 
Christ, 1:155, note. 

8. Theory of a merely general providence. 

Many who acknowledge €k)d's control over the movements of planets 
and the destinies of nations deny any divine arrangement of particular 
eventa Most of the arguments against deism are equally valid against the 
theory of a merely general providence. This view is indeed only a form of 
deism, which holds that €k)d has not wholly withdrawn himself from the 
universe, but that his activity within it is limited to the maintenance of 
general laws. 
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This appeals to have been the view of most of the heathen phflosopbers. Cicero : 
** Ma«rna dii cunmt ; parva ne^li^runt." ^ Even in kingdoms among men,'* he says, 
** kings do not trouble themselyes with insignificant affairs." Fullerton, Conceptions 
of the Infinite, 9 ~ ** Plutarch thought there oould not be an infinity of worlds, — Provi- 
dence could not possibly take charge of so many. * Troublesome and boundless infinity ' 
oould be grasped by no consciousness." The ancient Cretans made an image of 
Jove without ears, for they said : ** It is a shame to believe that €K>d would hear the 
talk of men.*' So Jerome, the church Father, thought it absurd that Ood should know 
just bow many gnats and cockroaches there were in the world. David Harum is wiser 
when he expresses the belief that there is nothing whoUy bad or useless in the world : 
^ A reasonable amount of fleas is good for a dog, — they keep him from broodin* on 
bein' a dog." This has been paraphrased : ** A reasonable number of beaux are good 
for a girl, — they keep her from brooding over her being a girl." 

In addition to the arguments above alluded to, we may nrge against this 
tiieory that : 

( a ) General control over the ooorse of nature and of history is impossi- 
ble without control oyer the smallest particulars which affect the course of 
nature and of history. Incidents so slight as weU-nigh to escape observa- 
tion at the time of tiieir occurrence are frequently found to determine the 
whole future of a human life, and through that life the fortunes of a whole 
empire and of a whole age. 

** Nothing great has great beginnings." ** Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves." ** Care for the chain is care for the links of the chain." 
Instances in point are the deeplessness of King Ahasuerus ( liUiir 6 : i ), and the seeming 
chance that led to the reading of the record of Mordocai*s service and to the salvation 
of the Jews in Persia ; the spider's web spun across the entrance to the cave in which 
Mohammed had taken refuge, which so deceived his pursuers that they passed on 
in a bootless chase, leaving to the world the religion and the empire of the Moslems ; 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit, which occasioned the first Crusade ; the chance shot 
of an archer, which pierced the right eye of Harold, the last of the purely Bnglish kings, 
gained the battle of Hastings for William the Conqueror, and secured the throne of 
Bngland for the Normans ; the fiight of pigeons to the south-west, which changed the 
course of Columbus, hitherto directed towards Virginia, to the West Indies, and so 
prevented the dominion of Spain over North America ; the storm that dispersed the 
Spfmish Armada and saved Bngland from the Papacy, and the storm that dispersed 
the French fleet gathered for the conquest of New Bngland —the latter on a day of 
fasting and prayer appointed by the Puritans to avert the calamity ; the settling of 
New Bngland by the Puritans, rather than by French Jesuits ; the order of Council 
restraining Cromwell and his friends from sailing to America ; Major Andre's lack of 
self-possession in presence of his captors, which led him to ask an improper question 
instead of showing his passport, and which saved the American cause ; the tmusually 
early commencement of cold weather, which frustrated the plans of Napoleon and 
destroyed his army in Bussia; the fatal shot at Fort Sumter, which precipitated the 
war of secession and resulted in the abolition of American slavery. Nature is linked to 
history ; the breeze warps the course of the bullet ; the worm perforates the plank of 
the ship. Ood must care for the least, or he cannot care for the greatest. 

*' Large doors swing on small hinges." The barking of a dog determined F. W. 
Bobertson to be a preacher rather than a soldier. Bobert Browning, Mr. Sludge the 
Medium : ** We find great things are made of little things. And little things go lessen- 
ing till at last Comes Ood behind them.** B. G. Bobinson : ^ We cannot suppose only a 
general outline to have been hi the mind of God, while the filling-up is left to be done 
in some other way. The general includes the spedaL" Dr. lioyd, one of the Oxford 
Professors, said to Pusey, **I wish you would learn something about those German 
critics." ** In the obedient spirit of those times," writes Pusey, '* I set myself at once 
to learn Gterman, and I went to GOttingen, to study at once the language and the 
theology. My life turned on that hint of Dr. Lloyd's." 

Goldwin Smith : ** Had a bullet entered the brain of Cromwell or of William HE in his 
first battle, or had Gustavus not faXLeo. at LUtzen, the course of history apparently 
would have been changed. The course even of sdenoe would have been changed, if 
there bad not been a Newtcm and a Darwin." The annexation of Corsica to Franoe 
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gave to France a Napoleon, and to Europe a oonqueror. Ifartineau, Seat of Authority, 
101— '^ Had the monastery at Brf art deputed another than young Luther on its errand 
to paganized Rome, or had Leo X sent a less scandalous agent than Tetael on his busi- 
ness to Germany, the seeds of the Reformation might have fallen by the wayside where 
they had no deepness of earth, and the Western revolt of the human mind might have 
taken another date and another form." See Appleton, Works, 1 : 149 sq. ; Leoky, Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Oentury, chap. I. 

( 6 ) The love of Qod which prompts a general oare for the imiTerae mnst 
also prompt a particular care for the smallest events which affect the happi- 
ness of his creatures. It belongs to love to regard nothing as trifling or 
beneath its notice which has to do with the interests of the object of its 
affection. Infinite love maj therefore be expected to provide for all, even 
the minntest things in the creation. Without belief in this particular care, 
men cannot long believe in Gk>d*8 general care. Faith in a particular provi- 
dence is indispensable to the very existence of practical religion ; for men 
will not worship or recognize a €k>d who has no direct relation to them. 

Man's oare for his own body involves care for the least important members of it. A 
lover's devotion is known by his interest in the minutest concerns of his beloved. 
So all our affairs are matters of interest to God. Pope's Essay on Man : ** All nature is 
but art unknown to thee ; All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; All discord, 
harmony not understood ; All partial evil, universal good." If harvests may be labored 
for and lost without any agency of God ; if rain or sun may act like fate, sweeping 
away the results of years, and God have no hand in it all; if wind and storm may wreck 
the ship and drown our dearest friends, and God not oare for us or for our loss, then all 
possibility of general trust in God will disappear also. 

God*s care is shown in the least things as well as in the greatest In Gethsemane 
Ghristsays: ''LattkoMgotkairvay: tkattke word migkt U fUfllad vhioh kt ipO^ Of tkoM irhoa tkoa kuk 
giTia M I lost BotoM** ( Jthn IS :8, 9). It is the same spirit as that of his intercessory prayer : 
**! Kurdidtkam, ud BotoM of tk«m periihad, bat th« kui of pirditioii'* (John 17:12 ). Christ gives himself 
as a prisoner that his disciples may go free, even as he redeems us from the curse of the 
law by being made a curse for us (6«l 8: 18). The dewdrop is moulded by the same law 
that rounds the planets into spheres. Gten. Grant said he had never but onoe sought a 
place for himself, and in that place he was a comparative failure; he had been an 
instrument in GN>d's hand for the aooompUshing of GKkI's purposes, apart from any 
plan or thought or hope of his own. 

Of his journey through the dark continent In search of David Livingston, Henry M. 
Stanley wrote in Soribner*s Monthly for June, 1890 : ** Oonstrained at the darkest hour 
humbly to conf en that without God*s help I was helpless, I vowed a vow in the forest 
solitudes that I would confess his aid before men. Silence as of death was around me ; 
it was midnight ; I was weakened by illness, prostrated with fatigue, and wan with 
anxiety for my white and black companions, whose fate was a mystery. In this physi- 
cal and mental distress I besought God to give me back my people. Nine hours later 
we were exulting with a rapturous joy. In full view of all was the crimson flag with 
the crescent, and beneath its waving folds was the long-lost rear column. .... My 
own designs were frustrated constantly by unhappy droumstanoes. I endeavored to 
steer my course as direct as possible, but there was an unaccountable influence at the 
helm. .... I have been conscious that the issues of every effort were in other hands. 
.... Divinity seems to have hedged us while we journeyed, impelling us whither it 
would, effecting its own will, but constantly guiding and protecting us.** He refuses 
to believe that it is all the result of *luck *, and he doses with a doxology which we 
should expect from Livingston but not from him : ** Thanks be to God, forever and 
©verl" 

( o ) In times of personal danger, and in remarkable conjonotnres of pnb- 
lic aflBedrs, men instinctively attribute to God a control of the events which 
take place around them. The prayers which such startling emergencies 
force from men's lips are proof that God is present and active in human 
affidrs. This testimony of our mental constitution must be regarded as 
virtually the testimony of him who framed this oonstitutiao. 
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No adyanoe of soieiioe can rid as of this oonyiotion, sinoe it oomes from a deeper 
source than mere reasoDioflr* The intuition of design is awakened by the connection of 
events in our daily life, as much as by the useful adaptations which we see in nature. 

PLl07:2ft-28 — "TbejtkAtgodovBtothaMain dips Boant ap to tha kaaveiis, th« j go do vn agiiii to tko 

dspths .... And an «t tk«r vits' tod. Thea th«j cry unto JekoTik in tkair troaUo." A narrow escape 
from death shows us a present God and Deliverer. Instance the general feeling 
throughout the land, expressed by the press as well as by the pulpit, at the breaking 
out of our rebellion and at the President's subsequent Proclamation of Bnumoipation. 

^ Bst deus in nobis ; agitante calesdmus iUo." For contrast between Nansen's ignoring 
of God in his polar Journey and Dr. Jacob Chamberlain's calling upon God in his strait 
in India, see Missionary Beview, May, 1808. Sunday School Times, Biarch 4, 1808 —^ Ben- 
jamin Franklin became a deist at the age of fifteen. Before the Bevolutionary War 
he was merely a shrewd and pushing business man. He had public spirit, and he made 
one happy discovery in science. But * Poor Bichard's * sayings express his mind at that 
time. The perils and anxieties of the great war gave him a deeper insight. He and 
others entered upon it * with a rope around their necks.' As he told the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, when he proposed that its daily sessions be opened with prayer, the 
experiences of that war showed him that * God verily rules in the affairs of men.' And 
when the designs for an American coinage were under discussion, Franklin proposed 
to stamp on them, not ^ A Penny Saved is a Penny Earned,' or any other piece of 
worldly prudence, but * The Fear of the Lord is the Beginning of Wisdom.' " 

(d) Ohiistian experience confirms the declarations of Scripture that 
particular events are brought about by God with special reference to the 
good or ill of the individual Such events occur at times in such direct 
connection with the Christian's prayers that no doubt remains with regard 
to the providential arrangement of them. The possibility of such divine 
agency in natural events cannot be questioned by one who, like the Chris- 
tian, has had experience of the greater wonders of regeneration and daily 
intercourse with God, and who believes in the reality of creation, incarna- 
tion, and miracles. 

Providence prepares the way for men's conversion, sometimes by their own partial 
reformation, sometimes by the sudden death of others near them. Instance Luther 
and Judson. The Christian learns that the same Providence that led him before his 
conversion is busy after his conversion in directing his steps and in supplying his 
wants. Daniel Defoe : ** I have lieen fed more by miracle than Elijah when the angels 
were his purveyors." In Psala 82, David celebrates not only God's pardoning mercy but 
his subsequent providential leading: "I vill ooanial tkm vitkBise eye upon tkai" (?«ne8). It 
may be objected that we often mistake the meaning of events. We answer that, as in 
nature, so in providence, we are compelled to believe, not that we know the design, but 
that there is a design. Instance Shelley's drowning, and Jacob Knapp's prayer that 
his opponent might be stricken dumb. Lyman Beeoher's attributing the burning of 
the Unitarian church to God's judgment upon false doctrine was invalidated a little 
later by the burning of his own church. 

J«b 28:10— "He knowfth th« vaj tkatif mine," or " tka vay tkat ii vitk ■•," i.e., my inmost way, life, 
character; **1Hm kt Utk triad ma, I tkali aom* forthMgall" iOor. 19:4— "and tharoakvMChriit"— 
Christ was the ever present source of their refreshment and life, both physical and 
spiritual. Gkxl's providence is all exercised through Christ. 2 Oor. 2:14— "Bat tkanka ba 
uta Ood, vko alvajt laadalk vi in trinmph in Ohriit *' ; not, as in A. Y ., " aMiatk vi to trinnpk." Paul 
glories, not in conquering, but in being conquered. Let Christ triumph, not Paul. 
**Great King of grace, my heart subdue ; I would be led In triumph too, A willing 
captive to my Lord, To own the conquests of his word." Therefore Paul can call 
himself "tka iriionar of Ckrist Jana " ( Iph. 8: i ). It was Christ who had shut him up two years 
in OBBsarea, and then two succeeding years in Bome. 

ly. BhLATIONS of THB DOOTBINB OF PbOVIDINGI. 

1. lb mircuslea and works of grace. 

Particular providence is the agency of Gk>d in what seem to ns the minor 
afiairs of nature and human life. Special providence is only an instanoe 
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of Qod's particular proYidenoe which has special relation to ns or makes 
peculiar impressioii upon u& It is special, not as respects the means 
which God makes use of, but as respects the effect produced upon u& In 
special providence we have only a more impressive manifestation of €k>d*s 
universal oontroL 

Miracles and works of grace like regeneration are not to be regarded as 
belonging to a different order of things from God*s special providences. 
They too, like special providences, may have their natural connections and 
antecedents, although they more readily suggest their divine authorship. 
Nature and God are not mutually exclusive, — nature is rather God's 
method of working. Since nature is only the manifestation of God, spe<4al 
providence, miracle, and regeneration are simply different degrees of 
extraordinary nature. Certain of the wonders of Scripture, such as the 
destruction of Sennacherib's army and the dividing of the Bed Sea, the 
plagues of Egypt, the flight of quails, and the draught of fishes, can be 
counted as exaggerations of natural forces, while at the same time they are 
operations of the wonder-working God. 

The faUlng of snow from a roof is an example of ordinary ( or particular ) providence. 
But if a man is killed by it, it becomes a special providenoo to him and to others who 
are thereby taught the insecurity of life. So the providinflr of ooal for fuel in the 
geologic ages may be regarded by different persons in the light cither of a general or 
of a special providence. In all the operations of nature and all the events of lif^ Ood*s 
providence is exhibited. That providence becomes special^ when it manifestly sug- 
gests some care of Ood for us or some duty of ours to God. Bavage, Life beyond 
Death, 286 — ** Mary A. Livermore's life was saved diulng her travels in the West by her 
hearing and instantly obeying what seemed to her a voice. She did not know where it 
came from ; but she leaped, as the voice ordered, from one side of a car to the other, 
and instantly the side where she had been sitting was crushed in and utterly demolished.*' 
In a slmillar way, the life of Dr. Oncken was saved in the railroad disaster at Norwalk. 

Trench gives the name of ** providential miracles** to those Scripture wonders which 
may be explained as wrought through the agency of natural laws (see Trench, Miracles, 
19). Mozley also ( Miracles, 117-190) calls these wonders miracles, because of the pre- 
dictive word of God which accompanied them. He says that the difference in effect 
between miracles and special providences is that the latter give some warrant, while 
the former give fuU warrant, for believing that they are wrought by God. He calls 
special providences ^^ invisible mirades. " Bp. of Southampton, Place of Miracles, 12, 
18^'* The art of Bezaleel In constructing the tabernacle, and the plans of generals like 
Mosee and Joshua, Gideon, Barak, and David, are in the Old Testament ascribed to the 
direct Inspiration of God. A less religious writer would have ascribed them to the 
instinct of military skin. No miracle is necessarily involved, when« In devising the 
system of ceremonial law it is said: 'Monk ^tke onto Moan' (Hub. 5:1). God is every- 
where present in the history of Israel, but miracles are strikingly rare. " We prefer to 
say that the line between the natural and the supernatural, between special providence 
and miracle, is an arbitrary one, and that the same event may often be regarded either 
as special providence or as miracle, according as we look at it from the point of view 
of its relation to other events or from the point of view of its relation to God. 

B. G. Bobinson : " If Vesuvius should send up ashes and lava, and a strong wind 
should scatter them, it could be said to rain fire and brimstone, as at Sodom and 
Gomorrha.** There is abundant evident of volcanic action at the Dead Sea. See article 
on tho Physical Preparation for Israel in Palestine, by G. Frederick Wright, in Bib. 
Sac., April, 1901:854. The three great miracles— the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, the parting of the waters of the Jordan, the falling down of the walls of 
Jericho —are described as effect of volcanic eruption, elevation of the bed of the river 
by a landslide, and earthquake-shock overthrowing the walls. Salt slime thrown up 
may have enveloped Lot's wife and turned her Into "a moond of ntt" ^ Gon. 19 : 26 ) . In like 
manner, some of Jesus' works of healing, as for Instance those wrought upon para- 
lytics and epUeptlos, may be sosoeptlble of natural explanatioii. while yet they show 
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that Christ to absolute Lord of nature. For the naturaUstto view, see l^ndall on 
Miracles and Special ProTldences, in Fraffments of Science, 45, 418. Per contra^ see 
Farrar, on Divine Providence and General Laws, in Science and Theology, 5i-80 ; Row* 
Bampton Lect. on Christian Evidences, 100-U5; Godet, Defence of Christian Vaith* 
Chap. 2; Bowne, The Immanence of God, (MMtS. 

2. To prayer and its answer. 

What has been said with regard to God's connection with nafcnresnggestB 
the question, how God can answer prayer consistently with the fixity of 
natural law. 

Tyndall (see reference above), while repelling the charge of denying that God can 
answer prayer at all, yet does deny that he can answer it without a miracle. He says 
expressly *' that without a disturbcmce of natural law quite as serious as the stoppage 
of an eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the falls of Niagara, no act of 
humilation, individual or national, could call one shower from heaven or deflect 
toward us a single beam of the sun." In reply we would remark : 

A. Negatively, that the true solution is not to be reached : 

( a) By making the sole effect of prayer to be its reflex influence upon 
the petitioner. — Prayer presupposes a God who hears and answers. It 
will not be offered, unless it is believed to accomplish objective as well aa 
subjective results. 

According to the first view mentioned above, prayer is a mere spiritual gymnastics* 
an elfort to lift ourselves from the ground by tugging at our own boot-straps. David 
Hume said well, after hearing a sermon by Dr. Leechman : ^ We can make use of no 
expression or even thought in prayers and entreaties which does not Imply that these 
prayers have an influence." See Tyndall on Prayer and Natural Law, in Fragments of 
Science, 85. Will men pray to a God who is both deaf and dumb ? Will the sailor on 
the bowsprit whistle to the wind for the sake of improving his voice? Horace Bush- 
neli called this perversion of prayer a ^ mere dumb-bell exercise. ** Baron Munchausen 
pulled himself out of the bog in China by tugging away at his own pigtail. 

Hyde, Gkxl's Education of Man, 154, 155 — ** Prayer i»Aot the reflex action of my will 
upon itself, but rather the conununion of two wills. In whidi the finite comes into 
connection with the Infinite, and, like the trolley, appropriates its purpose and power." 
Hamack, Wesen des Christenthums, 42, apparently follows Schleiermacher in unduly 
limiting prayer to general petitions which receive only a subjective answer. He tells 
us that "Jesus taught his disciples the Lord's Prasrer in response to a request for 
directions how to pray. Yet we look in vain therein for requests for special gifts of 
grace, or for particular good things, even though they are spiritual. The name, the 
will, the kingdom of God — these are the things which are the objects of petition.'* 
Hamack forgets that the same Christ said also X "AUthiigiiAatiotTSTeinjaadiiklB^biUflft 
tluit7trMiiTetliaiD,and78ilMllhaT»tkaB" (I«ricll:24). 

( 6 ) Nor b J holding that God answers prajer simply by spiritual means, 
such as the action of the Holy Spirit upon the spirit of man. — The realm 
of spirit is no less subject to law than the realm of matter. Scripture and 
experience, moreover, alike testify that in answer to prayer events take 
place in the outward world which would not have taken place if prayer had 
not gone bef ora 

According to this second theory, God teeds the starving Elijah, not by a distinct 
me s s a g e from heaven but by giving a compassionate disposition to the widow of 
Zarephath so that she is moved to help the prophet. 11.17:9— "bahold, I kan flooMuididft 
widev tkwo t» nstaiB t^M.*' But God could also foed BUjah by the ravens and the angel 
(11.17:4; 19:15), and the pouring rain ih&t followed Elijah's prayer (11.18 :4»-45) 
oannot be explained as a subjective spiritual phenomenon. Diman, Theistic Argument, 
268— "* Our charts map out not only the solid shore but the windings of the ocean cur- 
rents, and we k>ok into the xoorning papers to ascertain the gathering of stonns on the 
28 
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slopes of the Bocky Mountains." But law rules in the realm of spirit as well as in the 
realm of nature. See Baden Powell, in Bssays and Beviews, 106-162 ; Knight, Studies in 
Philosophy and Literature, 840-404 ; George L Chaoe, discourse before the Porter Bhet. 
Soc. of Andover, Au^rust, 1864. Governor Bioe in Washington is moved to send money 
to a starving family in New York, and to secure employment for theuL Though he 
has bad no information with regard to their need, they have knelt in prayer for help 
just before the coming of the aid. 

( c ) Nor by maintamiiig that God suspends or breaks in npon the order 
of nature, in answering every prayer that is offered, — This view does not 
take account of natural laws as having objectiye existence, and as revealing 
the order of Gk>d*s being. Omnipotence might thus suspend natural law, 
but wisdom, so far as we can see, would not 

This third theory might well be held by those who see in nature no force but the all- 
working will of Gk>d. But the properties and powers of matter are revelations of the 
divine will, and the human will has only a relative independence in the universe. 
To desire that God would answer all our prayers is to desire omnipotence without 
omniscience. AH true prayer is therefore an expression of the one petition : " Thj vill 
b« AoM '* ( Mat. 6 : 10 ). E. Q. Boblnson : ** It takes much common sense to pray, and many 
prayers are destitute of this quality. Man needs to pray audibly even in his private 
prayers, to get the full benefit of them. One of the chief benefits of the English 
liturgy is that the individual minister is lost sight of. Protestantism makes you work ; 
in Bomanism the church will do it all for you. " 

{d) Nor by considering prayer as a physical force, linked in each case to 
its answer, as physical cause is linked to physical efifeci — Prayer is not a 
force acting directly upon nature ; else there would be no discretion as to 
its answer. It can accomplish results in nature, only as it influences Ood. 

We educate our children In two ways : first, by training them to do for themselves 
what they can do ; and, secondly, by encouraging them to seek our help in matters 
beyond their power. 8o God educates us, first, by impersonal law. and, secondly, by 
personal dependence. He teaches us both to work and to ask. Notice the ^* perfect 
unwisdom of modem scientists who place themselves under the training of impersonal 
law, to the exclusion of that higher and better training which is under personality '* 
(Hopkins, Sermon on Prayer-gauge, 16 ). 

It seems more in accordance with botli Scripture and reason to say that: 

B. €k>d may answer prayer, even when that answer involyes changes in 
the sequences of nature, — 

(a) By new combinations of natural forces, in regions witlidrawn from 
our observation, so that effects are produced which these same forces left 
to themselves would never have accomplished. As man combines the laws 
of chemical attraction and of combustion, to fire the g^inpowder and split 
the rock asunder, so God may combine the laws of nature to bring about 
answers to prayer. In all this there may be no suiq>ension or violation of 
law» but a use of law unknown to u& 

Hopkins, Sermon on the Prayer-gauge : *' Nature is uniform in her processes but not 
in her results. Do you say that water cannot run uphill ? Yes, it can and does. When- 
ever man constructs a milldam the water runs up the environing hills till it reaches 
the top of the milldam. Man can make a spark of electricity do his bidding ; why can- 
not Qod use a bolt of electricity? Laws are not our masters, but our servants. They 
do our bidding aU the better because they are uniform. And our servants are not 
Gk)d*s masters.'* Kendall Brooks: ^^The master of a musical instrument can vary 
without limit the combination of sounds and the melodies which these combinations 
can produce. The laws of the instrument are not changed, but in their unchanging 
iproduoeaninflnite variety of tunes. Itls necessary that they should be 
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unohanglnir in order to secure a desired result. So nature, which exercises the infinite 
skill of the divine Blaster, is governed by unvarying laws ; but he, by these laws, pro- 
duces an infinite variety of results.'* 

Hodge, Popular Lectures, 45, 09~ ** The system of natural laws is far more fiexible 
in 6od*8 hands than it is in ours. We act on second causes externally ; God acts on 
them internally. We act upon them at only a few isolated points ; God acts upon every 
point of the system at the same time. The wh<^e of nature may be as plastic to his 
will as the air in the organs of the great singer who articulates it into a fit expression 
of every thought and passion of his soaring soul.*' Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 155 —*^ If 
aH the chemical elements of our solar system preexisted in the fiery cosmic mist, there 
must have been a time when quite suddenly the attractions between these elements 
overcame the degree of caloric force which held them apart, and the rush of elements 
into chemical union must have been consummated with inconceivable rapidity. Uni- 
formitarianism is not universal.*' 

Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, chap. 3— *' By a little increase of centrifugal force 
the elliptical orbit is changed into a parabola, and the planet becomes a comet. By a 
little reduction in temperature water becomes solid and loses many of its powers. So 
unexpected results are brought about and surprises as revolutionary as if a Supreme 
Power inunediately intervened.^* William James, Address before Soa for Psych. 
Besearch : *' Thought-transference may involve a critical point, as the physicists call 
it, which is passed only when certain psychic conditions are realised, and otherwise not 
reached at all— just as a big conflagration will break out at a certain temperature, 
below which no conflagration whatever, whether big or little, can occur." Tennyson, 
Life, 1 : 834 — ** Prayer is like opening a sluice between the great ocean and our little 
channels, when the great sea gathers itself together and flows in at full tide." 

Since prayer is nothing more nor lees than appeal to a personal and 
present €k>d, whose granting or withholding of the requested blessing is 
believed to be determined bj the prayer itself, we mnst oondude that 
prayer moves Ck^d, or, in oiher words, induces the putting f orUi on his 
part of an imperative volition. 

The view that in answering prayer Ood combines natural forces is elaborated by 
Chalmers, Works, 2:814, and 7 :234. See Diman, Theistic Argument, 111— ** When laws 
are conceived of, not as single, but as combined, instead of being immutable in their 
operation, they are the agencies of ceaseless change. Phenomena are governed, not by 
invariable forces, but by endUsdy varuino eombinctiUms of invarialAe forces," Diman 
seems to have followed Argyll, Beign of Law, 100. 

Janet, Final Causes, 210— ** I kindle a fire in my grate. I only intervene to produce 
and combine together the dilferent agents whose natural action behooves to produce 
the etfect I have need of ; but the first step once taken, all the phenomena constituting 
combustion engender each other, conformably to their laws, without a new interven- 
tion of the agent ; so that an observer who should study the series of these phenomena, 
without perceiving the first hand that had prepared all, could not seize that hand inany 
especial act, and yet there is a preconceived plan and combination." 

Hopkins, Sermon on Prayer-gauge: lian, by sprinkling plaster on his fl^d, may 
cause the com to grow more luxuriantly ; by kindling great fires and by firing cannon, 
he may cause rain ; and God can surely, in answer to prayer, do as mudi as man can. 
Lewes says that the fundamental character of all theological philosophy is conceiving 
of phenomena as subject to supernatural volition, and consequently as eminently and 
irregularly variable. This notion, he says, is refuted, first, by exact and rational 
pfsrrtBion of phenomena, and, secondly, by the poesibili^ of our modifying these phe- 
nomena so as to promote our own advantage. But we ask in reply : If we can modify 
them, cannot Ood? But, lest this should seem to imply mutability in God or incon- 
sistency in natmre, we remark, in addition, that : 

( 6 ) God may have so prearranged the laws of the material universe and 
the events of history that^ while the answer to prayer is an expression of 
his will, it is granted through the working of natoral agencies, and in per- 
fect accordance with the general principle that results, both temporal and 
spiritual, are to be attained by intelligent creatures through the use of the 
appropriate and appointed means. 
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J. P. Oooke, OredentlalP of Soienoe, 194—'* The Jaoquard loom of itself would weaye a 
perfectly uniform plain fabric; the perforated cards determine a selection of the 
threads, and through a combination of these variable conditions, so complex that the 
observer cannot follow their intricate workings, the predesigned pattern appears.** 
E. G. Robinson : ** The most formidable objection to this theory is the apparent coun- 
tenance it lends to the doctrine of nooossitarianism. But if it presupposes that free 
actions have been taken into account, it cannot easily be shown to be false.*' The 
bishop who was asked by his curate to sanction prayers for rain was unduly sceptical 
when he replied : ** Plrst consult the barometer.*' Phillips Brooks : ** Prayer is not the 
conquering of God's reluctauoe, but the taking hold of God*s wilUngnees." 

The Pilgrims at Plymouth, somewhere about 1628, prayed for rain. They met at 
9 A. M., and continued in prayer for eight or nine hours. While they were assembled 
clouds gathered, and the next morning began rains which, with some intervals, lasted 
fourteen days. John Easter was many years ago an evangelist in Virginia. A large 
out-door meeting was being held, llany thousands had assembled, when heavy storm 
clouds began to gather. There was no shelter to which the multitudes could retreat. 
The rain had already reached the adjoining fields when John Easter cried : ** Brethren, 
be still, while I call upon God to stay the storm till the gospel is preached to this multk 
tude I " Then he knelt and prayed that the audience might be spared the rain, and 
that after they had erone to their homes there might be refreshing showers. Behold, 
the clouds parted as they came near, and passed to either side of the crowd and then 
closed again, leaving the place dry where the audience had assembled, and the next 
day the postponed showers came down upon the ground that had been the day before 
omitted. 

Since God is immanent in nature, an answer to prajer, coming about 
throngh the intervention of natural law, may be as real a revelation of 
God*s personal care as if the laws of nature were suspended, and God inter- 
posed by an exercise of his creative power. Prayer and its answer, though 
having God*s immediate volition as their connecting bond, may yet be 
provided for in the original plan of the universe. 

The universe does not exist for itself, but for moral ends and moral beings, to reveal 
God and to furnish facilities of intercourse between God and intelligent creatures. 
Bishop Berkeley: ''The universe is God*s ceaseless conversation with his creatures.** 
The universe certainly subserves moral ends— the discouragement of vice and the 
reward of virtue ; why not spiritual ends also ? When we remember that there is no 
true prayer which God does not inspire ; that every true prayer is part of the plan of 
the universe linked in with all the rest and provided for at the beginning ; that God is 
in nature and in mind, supervising all their movements and making all fulfill his will 
and reveal his personal care ; that God can adjust the forces of nature to each other 
far more skilfully than can man when man produces effects which nature of herself 
oould never accomplish ; that God is not confined to nature or her forces, but can work 
by his creative and omnipotent will where other means are not suflScient,— we need 
have no fear, cither that natural law will bar God's answers to prayer, or that these 
answers will cause a shock or Jar in the system of the universe. 

Matheson, Messages of the Old Bellgions, 821, 822—** Hebrew poetry never deals with 
outward nature for its own sake. The eye never rests on beauty for itself alone. The 
heavens are the work of God^ hands, the earth is God's footstool, the winds are God's 
ministers, the stars are God's host, the thunder is God's voice. What we call Nature 
the Jew called God." Miss Heloise B. Hersoy : ** Plato in the Phsedrus seta forth in a 
splendid myth the means by which the gods refresh themselves. Once a year, in a 
mighty host, they drive their chariots up the steep to the topmost vault of heaven. 
Thence they may behold all the wonders and the secrets of the universe ; and, quick- 
ened by the sight of the great plain of truth, they return home replenished and made 
glad by the celestial vision." Abp. Trench, Poems, 134 ~ ** Lord, what a change within 
usoneshorthourSpentin thy presence will prevail to make— What heavy burdens 
from our bosoms take. What parched grounds refresh as with a shower I We kneel, 
and all around us scoms to lower ; We rise, and all, the distant and the near. Stands 
forth in sunny outline, brave and dear ; We knoel how weak, we rise how full of 
power 1 Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong. Or others— that we are 
not always strong ; That we are ever overborne with care ; That we should ever weak 
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or heaitlen be, AnxiouB or troubled, when with us is prayer. And Joy and stren^h and 
oouraflfe are with thee?" See Oaiderwood, Science and Beliffion, 299-a09; McCosh, 
Divine Qovemment, 215 ; Liddon, Elements of Beliirion, 178-203; Hamilton, Autology, 
600-6M. See also Jellett, Donnellan Lectures on the Efficacy of Prayer ; Butterworth, 
Story of Notable Prayers ; Patton, Prayer and its Answers ; Monrad, World of Prayer ; 
Prime, Power of Prayer ; Phelps, The Still Hour ; Haven, and Bickersteth. on Prayer ; 
Prayer for Colleges ; Ck>x, in Expositor, 1877 : chap. 8 ; Faunce, Prayer as a Theory and 
a Fact ; Trumbull, Prayer, Its Nature and Scope. 

C. If asked whether this relation between prayer and its providential 
answer can be scientifically tested, we reply that it may be tested just as a 
father's love may be tested by a dutiful son. 

(a) There is a general proof of it in the past experience of the Chris- 
tian and in the past history of the church. 

P& ii6 : 1-ft— **! hn J«lionh bMUM he hmnA mj T«oe and ny foppUflttiani.** Luther prays for the 
dying Melanchthoa, and he recovers. Oeorgre MtUler trusts to prayer, and builds his 
great orphan-houses. FOr a multitude of instances, see Prime, Answers to Prayer. 
Charles H. Spurgeon : *' If there is any bust that is proved, it is that Gk>d hears prayer. 
If there is any scientiflc statement that is capable of mathematical proof, this is.** Mr. 
Spurgeon's language is rhetorical: he means simply that Gk>d's answers to prayer 
remove all reasonable doubt. Adoniram Judson : '* I never was deeply interested in 
any object, I never prayed sincerely and earnestly for anything, but it came ; at some 
time— no matter at how distant a day— somehow, in some shape, probably the last 
I should have devised — it came. And yet I have always had so little faith I May God 
forgive me, and while he condescends to use me as his instrument, wipe the sin of 
unbelief from my heart I " 

( & ) In condescension to human blindness, Gbd may sometimes submit 
to a formal test of his faithfulness and power, — as in the case of Elijah 
and the priests of BaaL 

k 7 : iO-lS— Ahaz is rebuked for not asking a sign,— in him it indicated unbelief, i I. 
18 :3e-38— Elijah said, '' l«t il U knowa thii daj tkat thoa art God in ImaL . . . Thin the frt of JakoTik fell, 
aid ooMuud tht burnt oinit^f." Bomainespeaksof ^ a year fftmous for believing.*' Mat 81: 81, 
a— ''•Teaif7•ihallaaJalltetUl]BOluttail^B^thoatakenvpandawtiBtoth•i6a,it8haUb6^ And all thiagi, 
whalntTV ya ihall aik in pcajar, baliariiig, ya ihaU raeeiTa." *' Impossible ? ** said Napoleon ; ** then it 
shall be done I " Arthur Hallam, quoted in Tennypon's Life, 1 : 44 — '* With respect to 
prayer, you ask how I am to distinguish the operations of God in me from the motions 
of my own heart. Why should you distinguish them, or how do you know that there 
is any distinction ? Is God less God because he acts by general laws when he deals 
with the common elements of nature?" ^ Watch in prayer to see what cometh. 
Foolish boys that knock at a door in wantonness, will not stay till somebody open to 
them; but a man that hath business will knock, and knock again, till he gets his 
answer." 

Martineau, Seat of Authority, 108, 108— ** God is not beyond nature simply,— he is 
within it. In nature and in mind we must find the action of his power. There is no 
need of his being a third ftustor over and above the life of nature and the life of man." 
Hartley Coleridge : ^ Be not afraid to pray,— to pray is right. Pray if thou canst with 
hope, but ever pray. Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; Pray in the dark- 
ness, if there be no light. Far is the time, remote from human sight. When war and 
discord on the earth shall cease: Yet every prayer for universal peace Avails the 
blessed time to expedite. Whatever is good to wish, ask that of heaven. Though it be 
what thou canst not hope to see ; Pray to be perfect, though the material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ; But if for any wish thou dar'st not pray. Then pray 
to God to cast that wish away." 

( c ) When proof sufficient to convince the candid inquirer has been 
already given, it may not consist with the divine majesty to abide a test 
imposed by mere curiosity or scepticism, — as in the case of the Jews who 
sought a sign from heaven. 
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]Irt.l3:89--"An«TUaaaadiilttroiiig«BntuaiedcitkafUrai^ ud tt«n Adl no ilg:ii be ghm to it tel Ab 
iignofJdiuikth«propb«t" Tyndall^s prayer-gauge would ensure a oonfllot of prayers. Sinoe 
our present life Is a moral probation, delay in the ans^rer to our prayers, and even the 
denial of q>eoiflc things for which we pray, may l>e only signs of God's faithfulness 
and love. George MUUer : *^ I myself have been bringing certain requests before Gk>d 
now for seventeen years and six months, and never a day has passed without my pray- 
ing oonoemlng them all this time ; yet the full answer has not come up to the present. 
But I look for it ; I confidently expect it." Christ's prayer, • W thii «^ put aimy from me " 
( Mftt 28 : 39), and Paul's prayer that the "thorn in tho flotk " might depart from him ( 2 Oor. 12 : 7, 
8), were not answered in the precise way requested. No more are our prayers always 
answered in the way we expect. Christ^s prayer was not answered by the literal 
removing of the cup, because the drinking of the cup was really his glory ; and Paul's 
prayer was not answered by the literal removal of the thorn, because the thorn was 
needful for his own perfecting. In the case of both Jesus and Paul, there were larger 
interests to be consulted than their own freedom fK>m suffering. 

( d) Since God's will is the link between prayer and its answer, there 
can be no snch thing as a physical demonstration of its efficacy in any pro- 
posed case. Physical tests have no application to things into which free 
wiU enters as a constitutive element But there are moral tests, and moral 
tests are as scientific as physical tests can be. 

Diman, Theistic Argument, 678, alludes to Gold win Smith's denial that any sdentiflc 
method can be applied to history because it would make man a necessary link In a chain 
of cause and effect and so would deny his free will. But Diman says this is no more 
impossible than the development of the individual according to a fixed law of growth, 
while yet free will is sedulously respected. Froude says history is not a science, because 
no science could foretell Mohammedanism or Buddhism ; and Gk>ldwin Smith says that 
'* prediction is the crown of all science.** But, as Diman remarks: "geometry, geol- 
ogy, physiology, are sciences, yet they do not predict." Buckle brought history into 
contempt by asserting that it could be analyzed and referred solely to intellectual laws 
and forces. To all this we reply that there may be scientific tests which are not physical, 
or even intellectual, but only moral. Such a test God urges his people to use, in lUL 3 : 
10 —"Bring JO tho vkde titlio into the otorehoaao . . . . ud prore nu nov herowith, if I vill not open 70a tho 
vindowf of boaTsn, and poor 70a oat a Uoning, that thon ihall not bo room oooogh to rooeivo it" All such 
prayer is a refiection of Christ's words— some fragment of his teaching transformed 
into a supplication (John 15 : 7 ; see Westcott, Bib. Com., in loco ) ; all sudi prayer is more- 
over the work of the Spirit of God ( Rom. 8 : 26, 87 ). It is therefore sure of an answer. 

But the test of prayer proposed by Tyndall is not applicable to the thing to be tested 
by it. Hopkins, Prayer and the Prayer-gauge, 22 sq. — " We cannot measure wheat by 

the yard, or the weight of a dlsoourse with a pair of scales God's wisdom might 

see that it was not best for the petitioners, nor for the objects of their petition, to grant 
their request Christians therefore could not, without special divine authorization, rest 
their faith upon the results of such a test. . . . Why may we not ask for great changes 
in nature ? For the same reason that a well-informed child does not ask for the moon 
as a plaything. . . . There are two limitations upon prayer. First, except by special 
direction of God, we cannot ask for a miracle, for the same reason that a child could 
not ask his father to bum the house down. Nature is the house we live in. Secondly, 
we cannot ask for anything under the laws of nature which would contravene the 
object of those laws. Whatever we can do for ourselves under these laws, God expects 
us to do. If the child is cold, let him go near the fire,— not beg his father to carry him.*' 

Herbert Spencer's Sociology is only social physics. He denies freedom, and declares 
anyone who will afiix D. Y. to the announcement of the Mlldmay Conference to be 
incapable of understanding sociology. Prevision excludes divine or human wllL But 
Mr. Spencer intimates that the evils of natural selection may be modified by artificial 
selection. What is this but the interference of will ? And if man can interfere, cannot 
God do the same ? Yet the wise child will not expect the father to give everjrthing he 
asks for. Nor will the father who loves his child give him the razor to play with, or 
stuff him with unwholesome sweets, simply because the child asks these things. If the 
engineer of the ocean steamer should give me permission to press the lever that 
sets all the machinery in motion, I should decline to use my power and should 
prefer to leave such matters to him, unless he first suggested it and showed me how. 
80 the Hdly Spirit "ho^oorinflnnity; ftrvo know not hnr to praj as voooght; bat Ite Spirit hiiMlf 
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■ak«tk iBtaraaiMi ftr u witk grouiiiigs whUk ounok b« vttand" (Eon. 8 : 86). Aod we ought not to 
talk of *'8ubmlttiii«r" to perfect Wisdom, or of "belnff reeiirned*' to perfect Love. 
Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 2:1 — ** What they [ the gods ] do delay, they do 
not deny. . . . We, ignorant of ourselyes. Beg often our own harms, which the wise 
powers Deny us for our good ; so find we profit By losing of our prayers." See 
Thornton, Old-Fashioned Bthios, 28ft-^97. Per contni^ see Oalton, Inquixies into Human 
Faculty, 277-294. 

8. To Christian (ictivity. 

Here the truth lies between the two extremes of quietism and natnralism. 

( a) In opposition to the false abnegation of hnman reason and will which 
qnietism demands, we hold that Gk>d guides us, not by continnal miracle, 
but by his natural providence and the energizing of our faculties by his 
Spirit, so that we rationally and freely do our own work, and work out 
our own salvation. 

Upbam, iDterior life, 366, defines quietism as '* cessation of wandering thoughts and 
discursive imaginations, rest from irregular desires and affections, and perfect submis* 
sion of the will.** Its advocates, however, have often spoken of it as a giving up of o\xi 
will and reason, and a swallowing up of these in the wisdom and will of Ood. This 
phraseology is misleading, and savors of a pantheistic merging of man in Ood. Dor* 
ner: ** Quietism makes God a monarch without living subjects.'* Certain English 
quietists, like the Mohammedans, will not employ physicians in sickness. They quote 
S(&reiLl6:12»13 — A8a"8oogktnottoJakonk,lNittoth«pb7iiaUn& ind i« iltpt witk his &then." They 
forget that the "pbyiidaiit" alluded to in Chronicles were probably heathen necro- 
mancers. Cromwell to his Ironsides : '* Trust God, and keep your powder dry I '* 

Providence does not exclude, but rather implies the operation of natural law, by 
which we mean God*s regular way of working. It leaves no excuse for the sarcasm 
of Robert Browning*s Mr. Sludge the Medium, 288 — *' Saved your precious self from what 
befell The thirty-three whom Providence forgot.*' Schurman, Belief in God, 213— 
»^The temples were hung with the votive offerings of those only who bad escaped 
drowning.*' ** So like Prowy I " B^ntham used to say, when anjrthing particularly 
unseemly occurred in the way of natural catastrophe. God reveals himself in natural 
law. Physicians and medicine are his methods, as well as the impartation of faith and 
courage to the patient. The advocates of faith-cure should provide by faith that no 
believing Christian should die. With the apostolic miracles should go inspiration, as 
Edward Irving declared. *' Every man is as lazy as circumstances will admit." We 
throw upon the shoulders of Providence the burdens which belong to us to bear. 
" Vork «at joar ovn mItaUoa with fear ud trambling ; for it ii Ood vho worketh in joa both to vill and to vork, 
fir his good plMsnre" (Phil. 2: 12, 13). 

Prayer without the use of means is an insult to God. ** If Gtod has decreed that you 
should live, what is the use of your eating or drinking ? " Can a drowning man refuse 
to swim, or even to lay hold of the rope that is thrown to him, and yet ask Qod to save 
him on account of his faith ? ** Tie your camel,'* said Mohammed, *' and commit It to 
God." Frederick Douglas used to say that when in slavery he often prayed for free- 
dom, but his prayer was never answered till he prayed with his feet— and ran away. 
Whitney, Integrity of Christian Science, 68— ''The existence of the dynamo at the 
power-house does not make unnecessary the trolley line, nor the secondary motor, nor 
the conductor's application of the power. True quietism is a resting in the Lord after 
we have done our part." Ps. 37 : T^*" lost in Jahonh, and wait pationtly ftr bin *'; la. 57 : 2—" Ho anter- 
•th into peaoa; thoj rest in their beds, eaoh one that walketh in his npri^tneaa." Ian Madaren, Cure of 
Souls, 147— '*Beligion has three places of abode: in the reason, which is theology ; in 
the conscience, which is ethics ; and in the heart, which is quietism." On the self-guid- 
ance of Christ, see Adamson, The Mind in Christ, 202-282. 

George MOller, writing about ascertaining the will of God, says: ^I seek at the 
beginning to get my heart into such a state that it has no will of its own in regard to a 
given matter. Nine tenths of the difBculties are overcome when our hearts are 
ready to do the Lord's will, whatever it may be. Having done this, I do not leave the 
result to feeling or simple impression. If I do so, I make myself liable to a great delu- 
sion. I seek the wiU of the Spirit of God through, or in oonnecUon with, the Word of 
God. The Spirit and the Word must be combined. If I look to the Spirit alone, with. 
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out the Word, I lay myself open to ffreat delusions also. If the Holy Ohost eruides vm 
at alU he wUl do it aocoidinff to the Scriptures, and never oontrary to them. Next I 
take into aooount providentia] ciroumstanoes. These often plainly indicate God's will 
in connection with his Word and his Spirit. I ask God in prayer to reveal to me his 
will aright Thus through prayer to God, the study of the Word, and reflection, I 
oome to a deliberate judgment according to the best of my knowledge and ability, 
and, if my mind is thus at peace, I proceed accordingly.^* 

We must not confound rational piety with false enthusiasm. See Isaac Taylor* 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. " Not quiescence, but acquiescence. Is demanded of 
us." As God feeds ^'tke birdi of tk« kaaTcn" (MaL 6:26), not by dropping food from heaven 
into their mouths, but by stimulating them to seek food for themselves, so God provides 
for his rational creatures by giving them a sanctified common sense and by leading them 
to use it In a true sense C^iristianity gives us more will than ever. The Holy Spirit 
emancipates the will, sets it upon proper objects, and fills it with new energy. We are 
therefore not to surrender ourselves pcuwively to whatever professes to be a divine sug- 
gestion ; 1 John 4:1— "belieTo not omj ipirii» Imt pron \h» tsinit, vkothor they an of God.** The test is 
the revealed word of God : It.8:20 — "To tho Uv and to the teitimonj I if thej ipoak not Moordiig to this 
vwd, anrelj there is no morning for them." See remarks on false Mysticism, pages 8SS, 88. 

(&) In opposition to natoialifim, we hold that God is oontinnallj near 
the human spirit by his providential working, and that this providential 
working is so adjusted to the Ohristian's nature and necessities as to fur^ 
nish instruction with regard to dutj, discipline of religious character, and 
needed help and comfort in triaL 

In interpreting God's providenoee, as in interpreting Scripture, we are 
dependent upon the Holy Spirit The work of the Spirit is, indeed, in 
great part an application of Scripture truth to present circumstances. 
While we never allow ourselves to act blindly and irrationally, but accus- 
tom ourselves to weigh evidence with regard to duty, we are to expect, as 
the gift of the Spirit, an understanding of circumstances — a fine sense of 
God's providential purposes with regard to us, which will make our true 
course plain to ourselves, although we may not always be able to explain it 
toothers. 

The Christian may have a continual divine guidance. Unlike the unfaithful and unbe- 
lieving, of whom it is said, in Ps. i06 : 13, " Thej iriitad not for hit oonnsel,'* the true believer has 
wisdom given him from above. P& 32: 8— "I vill instruct thee and tetoh thee in the vay vhieh thot 
•halt go"; ProT.3:6— "InaUth7VojtaflknovledgehiiB,indhoviUdireotth7 pothi"; Phill:9— "indthisi 
jnjt that your lore nuy abound yet more and more in knovledgo and all diMomment ** ( ato-^<rci — spiritual 
discernment); Jameal:5 — "ifany ofyoa laoketh viadom, let him ask of God, vho giTOth (rov iMvrot 
Ocov ) to all liberally and npbraideth not" ; John 15 : 15— "lo longer do I eall yon ferranti; for the aerrant kaov* 
•th not vhat his lord doeth : but I baTo oalled yon friends " ; OoL 1 : 9, iO — " that ye may be flUed vith the knovMge 
of his vill in all spiritual wisdom and understanding, to walk worthily of the Lord nnto all pleasing." 

GN>d'a Spirit makes Providence as well as the Bible personal to us. From every page 
of nature, as weU as of the Bible, the living God speaks to us. Tholuok : ** The more we 
recognize in every dfOly occurrence God*B secret inspiration, guiding and controlling 
OS, the more will all which to others wears a common and every-day aspect prove to us 
a sign and a wondrous work.'* Button, Essays : ** Animals that are blind slaVee of 
impulse, driven about by forces from within, have so to say fewer valves in their 
moral constitution for the entrance of divine guidance. But minds alive to every word 
of God give constant opportunity for his interference with suggestions that may alter 
the course of their lives. The higher the mind, the more it glides into the region of 
providential control. God turns the good by the slightest breath of thought." So the 
Christian hymn, ** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah I '* likens God's leading of the 
believer to that of Israel by the pillar of fire and cloud ; and Paul in his dungeon calls 
himself " the prisoner of Christ Jesos " ( Iph. 3:1). AfOiction is the discipline of God's providence. 
Greek proverb : '* He who does not get thrashed, does not get educated." On God's 
Leadings, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Beligion, 560-688. 
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Abraham "vc&tont, Ml kiowii«vUtk«r he v«fc" (Ieb.U:8). NottlU he reached GanaaQ did 
he know the place of his deatinatioii. like a child he placed his hand in the hand of his 
unseen Father, to be led whither he himself knew not. We often have auidanoe with- 
out discernment of that guidance, b. 42: 16— "I vill being the bliad bj » vaj that they kaefv 
net; in fitha that they kiww not villllead then.** 8o we act more wisely than we ourselves under- 
stand, and afterwards look bcu)k with astonishment to see what we have been able to 
accomplish. Emerson : ^ Himself from Ood be could not free ; He builded better than 
he knew." Disappointments f Ah, you make a mistake in the spelling ; the D should 
be an H : His appointments. Melanchthon : ** Quem poetes f ortunam, nos Deum appell- 
amus." Chinese proverb : ^ The good God never smites with both hands." ^ Tact is a 
sort of psychical automatism " ( Ladd). There is a Christian tact which is rarely at 
fault, because its possessor is** led bj the Spirit oTOod" (Ean.8:14). 7et we must always make 
allowance, as Oliver Cromwell used to say, **for the possibility of being mistaken." 

When Luther's friends wrote despairingly of the negotiations at the Diet of Worms, 
he replied from Coburg that he had been looking up at the night sky, spangled and 
studded with stars, and had found no pillars to hold them up. And yet they did not fall . 
Ood needs no props for his stan and planets. He hangs them on nothing. So, in the 
working of God*s providence, the unseen is prop enough for the seen. Henry Drum- 
mond. Life, 127 — ** To find out God's will : 1. Pray. 8. Think. & Talk to wise people, 
but do not regard their decision as final. 4. Beware of the bias of your own will, but 
do not be too much afraid of it ( Gk>d never unnecessarily thwarts a man's nature and 
Ukings, and it is a mistake to think that his will is always in the line of the disagree- 
able ). 6. Meantime, do the next thing ( for doing God's will in small things is the best 
preparation for knowing it in great things). & When decision and action are 
neoenary, go ahead. 7. Never reconsider the decision when it is finally acted on ; and 
8. Tou will probably not find out untU afterwards, perhaps long afterwards, that you 
have been led at alL" 

Amiel lamented that everything was left to his own responsibility and declared : ** It 
is this thought that disgusts me with the government of my own life. To win true 
peace, a man needs to feel himself directed, pardoned and sustained by a supreme 
Power, to feel himself in the right road, at the point where God would have him be, — 
in harmony with God and the universe. This faith gives strength and calm. I have 
not got it. All that is seems to me arbitrary and fortuitous." How much better is 
Wordsworth's faith, Bxoursion, book 4 : 681 — ** One adequate support For the calamities 
of mortal life Exists, one only : an assured belief That the procession of our fate, 
howe'er Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being Of infinite benevolence and power. 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace All accidents, converting them to good." Mrs. 
Browning, De Profundis, stania xxiii— **I praise thee while my days go on ; I love 
thee while my days go on I Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, With 
emptied arms and treasure lost, I thank thee while my days go on I '* 

4. To the evil acta of free agents. 

(a) Here we mnst diBtingniwh between the natural agency and the 
moral agency of Qod, or between acts of permissive providence and acts 
of efficient causation. We are ever to remember that God neither works 
evil, nor causes his creatures to work eviL All sin is chargeable to the self- 
will and perversity of the creature ; to declare €k>d the author of it is 
the greatest of blai^hemies. 

Bp. Wo r d s wor t h : ** God fortMn evU deeds, but never /oroes them." '* God does not 
oause stn^ any more than the rider of a limping horse causes the limping." Nor can it 
be said that Satan is the author of man's sin. Man's powers are his own. Not Satan, 
but the man himself, gives the wrong application to these powers. Not the cause, 
but the occasion, of sin is in the tempter; the oause is in the evil wiU which yields to 
his persuasions. 

(6 ) But while man makes up his evil decision independently of Qod, 
God does, by his natural agency, order the method in which this inward 
evil shall express itself, by liTniting it in time, place, and measure, or by 
guiding it to the end which his wisdom and love, and not man's intent, has 
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Set In all this, however, God only allows sin to develop itself after its 
own nature, so that it may be known, abhorred, and if possible overoome 
and forsaken. 

Philippic Glaubenfllehre, 2:272-284— '*Juda8*8 treadiery works the reoonolliatlon of 
the world, and Israel's apostasy the salvation of the Gentiles. .... God smooths the 
path of the sinner, and gives him chance for the outbreak of the evil, like a wise 
physician who draws to the surface of the body the disease that has been raging within, 
in order that it may be cured, if possible, by mild means, or, if not, may be removed by 
the knife." 

Christianity rises in spite of, nay, in consequence of opposition, like a kite against 
the wind. When Christ has used the sword with which he has girded himself, as he 
used Cyrus and the Assyrian, he breaks it and throws it away. He turns the world 
upside down that he may get it right side up. He makes use of every member of 
society, as the locomotive usee every bog. The sufferings of the martsrrs add to the 
number of the church ; the worship of relics stimulates the Crusades; the worship of 
the saints leads to miracle plays and to the modem drama ; the worship of images helps 
modem art;monasticism, scholasticism, the Papacy, even sceptical and destructive 
criticism stir up defenders of the faith. Shakespeare, Richard III, 5:1 — ** Thus doth 
he force the swords of wicked men To turn their own points on their masters' 
bosoms " ; Hamlet, 1:2—** Foul deeds will rise, though all the earth o'erwhelm them, 
to men's eyes " ; Macbeth, 1:7 — ** Even handed justice Commends the ingredients of 
the poisoned chalice To our own lips. '* 

The Emperor of Germany went to Paris incognito and returned, thinking that no 
one had known of his absence. But at every step, going and coming, he was sur- 
rounded by detectives who saw that no harai came to him. The swallow drove again 
and again at the littie straggling moth, but there was a plate glass window between 
them which neither one of them knew. Charles Darwin put his cheek against the 
plate glass of the cobra's cage, but could not keep himself from starting when the 
cobra struck. Tacitus, Annales, 14:5— **Noctem sideribus illustrem, quasi convin- 
eendum ad scelus, dii preebuere " — ** a night brilliant with stars, as if for the purpose 
of proving the crime, was granted by the gods. " See F. A. Noble, Our Redemption, 
6$^7A, on the self-registry and self-disclosure of sin, with quotation from Daniel 
Webster's speech in the case of Knapp at Salem : '* It must be confessed. It will bo 
confessed. There is no refuge from confession but suicide, and suicide is confession. ** 

( c ) In oases of persistent iniquity, God's providence still compels the 
sinner to accomplish the design with which he and all things have been 
created, namely, the manifestation of God's holiness. Even though he 
struggle against God's plan, yet he must by his very resistance serve it. 
His sin is made its own detector, judge, and tormentor. His character and 
doom are made a warning to others. Befusing to glorify God in his salva- 
tion, he is made to glorify God in his destruction. 

1110:5,7— "lo i«7TiAa,th« rod of mi]ieiag<r,t]Leitdr in vbcie haadimiiiMiBdigiiAtionl . . . lovMt, kt 
■auMtk nol m" Charles Kingsley, Two Years Ago: **He[Treluddra] is one of those 
base natures, whom fact only lashes into greater fury,— a Pharaoh, whose heart the 
Lord himself can only harden"— here we would add the qualification: ^consistently 
with the limits which he has set to the operations of his grace.' Pharaoh's ordering 
the destruction of the Ifflraelitish children (Iz.i:16) was made the means of putting 
Moses under royal protection, of training him for his future work, and finally of 
rescuing the whole nation whose sons Pharaoh sought to destroy. So Ood brings good 
out of evil ; see Tyler, Theology of Greek Poets, 28-35. Emerson : *' My will fulfilled 
shall be. For in daylight as in dark My thunderbolt has eyes to see His way home to 
the mark." See also Edwards, Works, i : 300-312. . 

Ool. S : 15 — "UTing ftripped off from Unself tkt prindpalitlM and the poven " — the hosts of evil spirits 
that swarmed upon him in their final onset — " k« made a shov of th«m oponlj, trinmpUiig oTer thorn 
in it," i. e., In the cross, thus turning their evil into a means of good. EU>yce, Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy, 443,— '* Love, seeking for absolute evil, is like an electric light 
engaged in searching for a shadow,— when Love gets there, the shadow has dis- 
I4>peared. " But this means, not thataU things arc good, but that '*all tUsgi vwk ttgotkar 
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or good" (laa, 8: 28)— God ovemillDff for srood that which in itself is only evil. John 
Wesley : *• God buries his workmen, but carries on his work. ** Sermon on " The Devil's 
Mistakes ** : Satan thought he could overcome Christ in the wilderness, in the ffftrd^n, 
on the cross. He triumphed when he oast Paul into prison. But the cross was to Christ 
a lifting up, that should draw all men to him ( John 12 : 88 ), and PauTs Imprisonment fur- 
nished his epistles to the New Testament 

*' It is one of the wonders of divine love that even our blemishes and sins God will 
take when we truly repent of them and erive them into his hands, and will in some way 
make them to be blessings. A friend once showed Buskin a costly handkerchief on 
whidi a blot of ink had been made. 'Nothing can be done with that,' the friend 
said, thinking the handkerchief worthless and ruined now. Rusldn carried it away 
with him, and after a time sent it back to his friend. In a most skilful and artistic way, 
he had made a fine design in India ink, using the blot as its basis. Instead of being 
ruined, the handkerchief was made far more beautiful and valuable. So God takes the 
blots and stains upon our lives, the disfiguring blemishes, when we commit them to 
him, and by his marvellous grace changes them into marks of beauty. David's 
grievous sin was not only forgiven, but was made a transforming power in his life. 
Peter's pitiful fall became a step upward through his Lord's forgiveness and gentle 
dealing. '* So *' men may rise on stepping stones Of their dead selves to higher things " 
(Tennyson, In Memorlam, I). 



SECTION IV. — GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. 

As ministers of divine providence there is a class of finite beings, greater 
in intelligence and power than man in his present state, some of whom 
positively serve God's purpose by holiness and voluntary execution of his 
will, some negatively, by giving examples to the universe of defeated and 
punished rebellion, and by illustrating Gk>d's distinguishing grace in man's 
salvation. 

The scholastic subtleties which encumbered this doctrine in the Middle 
Ages, and the exaggerated representations of the power of evil spirits 
which then prevailed, have led, by a natural reaction, to an undue depre- 
ciation of it in more recent times. 

For scholastic discussions, see Thomas Aquinas, Summa ( ed. Migne ), 1 : 838-W8. The 
scholastics debated the questions, how many angels could stand at once on the point of 
a needle ( relation of angels to space ) ; whether an angel could be in two places at the 
same time ; how great was the interval between the creation of angels and thedr fall ; 
whether the sin of the first angel caused the sin of the rest ; whether as many retained 
their integrity as fell ; whether our atmosphere is the place of punishment for fallen 
angels ; whether guardian-angels have charge of children from baptism, from birth, 
or while the infant is yet in the womb of the mother ; even the excrements of angels 
were subjects of discussion, for if there was "ugolf' bod " ( Pi. 78 : 25), and If angels ate 
(Gon. 18 : 8 ), it was argued that we must take the logical consequences. 

Dante makes the creation of angels simultaneous with that of the universe at large. 
** The taM of the rebel angels he considers to have taken place within twenty seconds of 
their creation, and to have originated in the pride which made Lucifer unwilling to 
await the time prefixed by his Maker for enlightening him with iierf ect knowledge *' — 
see Rossetti, Shadow of Dante, 14, 15. Milton, unlike Dante, puts the creation of angels 
ages before the creation of man. He tells us that Satan's first name in heaven is now 
lost. The sublime associations with which Milton surrounds the adversary diminish 
our abhorrence of the evil one. Satan has been called the hero of the Paradise Lost. 
Dante's representation is much more true to Scripture. But we must not go to the 
extreme of giving ludicrous designations to the devil. This indicates and causes 
scepticism as to his existence. 

In mediaeval times men's minds were weighed down by the terror of the spirit of 
evlL It was thought possible to sell one's soul to Satan, and such oompaots were 
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written with blood. Goethe represents Mephistopheles as aajlnff to Faust : *' I to thy 
servioe here a^ree to bind me. To run and never rest at call of thee; When over yonder 
thou Shalt find me. Then thou shalt do as much for me." The oathedrals cultivated 
and perpetuated this superstition, by the figures of malignant demons whloh grinned 
from the gariroyles of their roofs and the capitals of their columns, and popular preach- 
ing exalted Satan to the rank of a rival god— agod more feared than was the true and 
living God. Satan was pictured as having horns and hoofS— an image of the sensual 
and bestial— which led Cuvier to remark that the adversary could not devour, because 
horns and hoofs indicated not a carnivorous but a ruminant quadruped. 

Bat tiiere is oertamly a possibility that the ascending soaLe of created 
intelligences does not reach its topmost point in man. As the distance 
between man and the lowest forms of life is Med in with numberless gra- 
dations of being, so it is possible that between 'man and God there exist 
creatures of higher than human intelligence. This possibility is turned to 
certainty by the express declarations of Scripture. The doctrine is inter- 
woven with the later as well as with the earlier books of revelation. 

Quenstedt (TheoL, 1:629) regards the existence of angels as antecedently probable, 
because there are no gaps in creation ; nature does not proceed per soltum. As we 
have (1) beings purely corporeal, as stones; (2) beings partly corporeal and partly 
spiritual, as men : so we should expect in creation (8) beings wholly spiritual, as angels. 
Godet, in his Biblical Studies of the O. T., 1-M, suggests another series of gradations. 
As we have ( 1 ) vegetables ~ species without individuality ; (2) animals - individuality 
in bondage to species ; and ( 8 ) men ~ species overpowered by individuality : so we may 
expect ( 4 ) angels — individuality without species. 

If souls live after death, there is certainly a class of disembodied spirits. It is not 
impossible that God may have created spirits without bodies. E. G. Etoblnson, Chris- 
tian Theology, 110— ^' The existence of lesser deities in all heathen msrthologies, and 
the disposition of man everywhere to believe in beings superior to himself and inferior 
to the supreme God, is a presumptive argument in favor of their existence." Locke : 
**■ That there should be more species of intelligent creatures above us than there are of 
sensible and material below us, is probable to me from hence, that in all the visible 
and corporeal world we see no chasms and gaps.'* Foster, Christian life and Theology, 
193— '' A man may certainly believe in the existence of angels upon the testimony of 
one who claims to have come from the heavenly world, if he can believe in the Ornith- 
orhsrncus upon the testimony of travelers.'* Tennyson, Two Voices: **Thls truth 
within thy mind rehearse, That In a boundless universe Is boundless better, boundless 
worse. Think you this world of hopes and fears Could find no statelier tlum his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? " 

The doctrine of angels affords a barrier against the false oonoeption of this world as 
including the whole spiritual universe. Earth is only part of a larger organism. As 
Christianity has united Jew and Gentile, so hereafter will it blend our own and other 
orders of creation : Ool 2 : 10 — " vho ii th« heid of all prmdpalitj and povsr " — Christ Is the head of 
angels as well as of men ; IpL 1 : 10 —"to nun up all things in Ohrift^ tho things in thokaaT8n% and th« things 
upon th« eartL" On Christ and Angels, see Robertson Smith in The Expositor, second 
series, vols. 1. 2, 8. On the general subject of angels, see also Whately, Good and Evil 
Angels ; Twesten, transL in Bib. Sac, 1 : 768, and 2 : 108 ; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 288- 
887, and 8 : 251-854 ; Birks, Difficulties of Belief, 78 sq. ; Scott, Existence of Evil Spirits ; 
Herzog, EncyclopHdie, arts.: Engel, Teufel; Jewett, Diabolology,— the Person and 
Kingdom of Satan ; Alexander, Demonic Possession. 

L SomPTUBB Statements and Intimations. 
1. As to the nature and attributes of angels. 
(a) They are created beings. 

FB.148:t-5— "Praise JO him, all kiaangoU .... For ho oommandod, and thoy woro oreaUd " ; 0ol.i:i6~''iiDr 
in lum voro all things oroatad .... vhother thronot or doaunioBs or prinoipalitioB or povers"; e/. i Fit 8 : 82— 
"angels and aaUMritioa and powers.** Qod alone Is uncreated and eternal. This is implied in 
1 Hol 6:16^" vks only hath inuBortaUtj." 
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(6) They are incorporeal beings. 

In Hab. 1 :U, where a single word Is used to designate angels, they are described as 
"ipiritB" — "antkeynotallministariiigipiritB?" Men, with their twofold nature, material as 
well as immaterial, could not well be designated as " ^ti^" That their being character- 
istioally "spirits*' forbids us to regard angels as having a bodily organism, seems implied 
in^6:12~'*forou'vreslli]if isBotaguiatllMkaiidUood,biLtag»iiut .... tkespiritiullkaiti [or 'things'] 
efviokediiMsintkahMTa&ljplMM"; e/. lpLl:8; 8:6. In G6B.6:2, "ioiu of 6od"— , not angels, but 
descendants of Beth and worshipers of the true God (see Murphy, Com., in loeo ). In 
K 78 :25 ( A. V.), " ugeli' food " — manna coming from heaven where angels dwell ; better, 
however, read with Bev. Vers. : "brad of the nigkty "—probably meaning angels, though 
the word "mighty" is nowhere else applied to them; possibly i— "bread of princes or 
nobles," i, e., the finest, most delicate bread. Hat. 22 : 30 — " iieith«r mrrj, nor an giTtn la mairiaga, 
butanasaogelBiAhsaTta"— andlAk«80:86— "lettharcaithaydieanynon: forthajaneqiaalooiotiMaiigals" 
—imply only that angels are without distinctions of sex. Saints are to be like angels, 
not as being incorporeal, but as not having the same sexual relations which they have 
here. 

There are no ^* souls of angels,** as there are "tools of men" (Rer. 18:13), and we may infer 
that angels have no bodies for souls to inhabit ; see under Hssential Elements of Human 
Nature. Nevius, Demon-Pos oooo ion, 268, attributes to evil spirits an instinct or longing 
for a body to possess, even though it be the body of an inferior animal : " So in Script- 
ure we have spirits represented as wandering about to seek rest in bodies, and asking 
permission to enter into swine *' ( Mat 12 : 43 ; 8 : 31 ). Angels therefore, since they have no 
bodies, know nothing of growth, age, or death. Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 183 — 
"It is precisely because the angels are only spirits, but not souls, that they cannot 
possess the same rich existence as man, whose soul is the point of union in which spirit 
and nature meet.'* 

( e ) They are personal — that is, intelligent and Tolontary — agents. 

28a]B.14:80— "vis«,a«Mrdi]igteth0 viidaaof anaagdefGod"; La]u4:34--'*I biewthM 
Iol70iMaf«od";2TiB.8:86— "maraof thednil. .. . taknoaptiTO by hin OBtohiaviU"; BaT.28:9— 
*'8oeihoadoitn0t"-ex«^Giseof will; BaT.12:12— *'1]udiTUisgoiitd0Wianto70O,haTiiiggnatvrath*' 

— set purpose of evil. 

{d) They are possessed of snperhnman intelligenoe and power, yet an 
intelligence and power that has its fixed limits. 

Mat 24 : 86 —"of that day and boor kMweth lo ons^ not oran the angals of hoaTtn** — their knowledge, 
though superhuman, is yet finite. 1 Pot 1 : 12— " vhieh things aagols desire to look inta *' ; H 103 : 20 

— "angola mighty is stnngth"; 2 Thm 1:7— "the angels of biapoTor" ; 2Pet.2:ll — *'angela, thoogb 

greater [than men] in Biigbt and power"; Rev. 20: 2, 10 — "laid bold on the dragon .... and bound him . . . 
. . eaat into the like of flro." Compare Ft. 72:18— "God .... Who only doath vondroos thinga" --only 
God can perform miracles. Angels are imperfect compared with GK>d (Job 4:18; 15:15; 
85:5). 

Power, rather than beauty or intelligence, is their striking characteristic. They are 
'prindpalitiea and powera " ( OoL 1 : 16 ). They terrify those who behold them ( Kat. 28 : 4 ). The 
rolling away of the stone from the sepulchre took strength. A wheel of granite, eight 
feet in diameter and one foot thick, rolling in a groove, would weigh more than four 
tons. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 86 — ** The spiritual might and burning indignation in 
the face of Stephen reminded the guilty Sanhedrin of an angelic vision." Even in their 
tenderest ministrations they strengthen (lAka22:43; e/. Ban. 10: 19). In 1 Tim. 6:15— "King 
of kinga and Lord of lords "— the words " kings " and ** lords ** ( fituriktvovrmv and Kvpitv6vrm¥ ) may 
refer to angels. In the case of evil spirits especially, power seems the chief thing in 
mind, e.0.," the prlnoe of this world," "the sbong nan arned," "the power of darkneeB," "ralers of the darkness 
of thk worid," "the great dragon," "aU the power of the enemy." "all these things will I giTO thee,'* "deUTar u 
fkoatheoTilond." 

( 6 ) Thej are an order ot intelligences distinot from man and older 

Angels are distinct from man. 10or.6:8— "wesha)ljndgeangela"; Ieb.l:14 — *<iro they not all 
■inktiringapliita, sentfiaih to do serriee for the sake of then thatshall inherit salration ? " They are not 
glorified human spirits; see ]bb.2:16— "for rerily net to angola doth be glTo help, b«t he gifith help to 
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tktM0dofihnl«]ii"; also 12:22,23, where "tb«iimuBinbl0 hosti of ugdB" are disttn^rutehed from 
"tliechurahoftliailnUMni" and "tlie spirits of jiiftiii«niiudtperreet.'* InBov. 22:9— "lama fellov-«mat 
vitk thos"— "foUov-sarrant" iDtimates likcneeB to men, not in nature, but in servloe and 
subordination to Qod, the proper object of worship. Sunday School Times, Moh. IS, 
100(3 : 146— ** Angels are spoken of as greater in power and might than man, but that 
oould be said of many a lower animal, or even of whirlwind and fire. Angels are never 
spoken of as a superior order of spiritual beings. We are to 'Judge aagds ' ( 1 Oor. 6 : 8 ), and 
inferiors are not to Judge superiors." 

Angels are an order of intelligenoes older than man. The fathers made the creation 
of angels simultaneous with the original calling into being of the elements, perhaps 
basing their opinion on the apocryphal Bcclesiasticus, 18: 1 — ** he that liveth eternally 
created all things together.'* In Job 38 : 7, the Hebrews parallelism makes " moning stars "-^ 
"sons of God," so that angels are 'spoken of as present at certain stages of God's creative 
work. The mention of "tko scipent" in Gol 8 : 1 implies the fall of Satan before the taU of 
man. We may infer that the creation of angels took place before the creation of man 
— the lower before the higher. In G«n. 2 : 1, " all tlw host of tiiem," whioh God had created, may 
be intended to include angels. Man was the crowning work of creation, created after 
angels were created. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 81 — *' Angels were perhaps created 
before the material heavens and earth— a spiritual substratum in which the material 
things were planted, a preparatory creation to receive what was to follow. In the vis- 
ion of Jacob they ascend first and desoend after; their natural place is in the world 
below." 

The oonstant representation of angels as personal beings in Scripture 
cannot be explained as a personification of abstract good and evil, in accom- 
modation to Jewish superstitions, without wresting many narrative passages 
from their obvious sense ; implying on the part of Christ either dissimu- 
lation or ignorance as to an important point of doctrine ; and surrendering 
belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament from which these Jewish 
views of angelic beings were derived. 

Jesus accommodated himself to the popular belief in respect at least to " Itanham's bosom *' 
( Loko 16 : 22 ), and he confessed ignorance with regard to the time of the end ( Hark 18 : 82 ) ; 
see Rush Rhees, life of Jesus of Nazareth, 245-248. But in the former case his hearers 
probably understood him to speak figuratively and rhetorically, while in the latter case 
there was no teaching of the false but only limitation of knowledge with regard to the 
true. Our Lord did not hesitate to contradict Pharisaic belief in the eflScaoy of cere- 
monies, and Sadduoean denial of resurrection and future life. The doctrine of angels 
had even stronger hold upon the popular mind than had these errors of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. That Jesus did not correct or deny the general belief, but rather him- 
self expressed and confirmed it, implies that the belief was rational and ScripturaL 
For one of the best statements of the argument for the existence of evil spirits, see 
Broadus, Ck)m. on Hat. 8 : 28. 

Kpk. 3 : 10 —'* to tho intont tkat nov imto tho prinoiiaUtifls and tho powers is tko hearonlj plaoss migk 
tknmgk thoeharoh the manifold visdoBi of God "—excludes the hypothesis that angels are simply 
abstract conceptions of good or evil. We speak of ** moon-struck '* people ( lunatics ), 
only when we know that nobody supposes us to believe in the power of the moon to 
oause madness. But Christ's contemporaries did suppose him to believe in angelic 
spirits, good and evil. If this belief was an error, it was by no means a harmless one, 
and the benevolence as well as the veracity of Christ would have led him to correct it. 
So too, if Paul had known that there were no such beings as angels, he could not hon- 
estly have contented himself with forbidding the Coloesians to worship them ( OoL 2 : 18 ), 
but would have denied their existence, as he denied the existence of heathen gods 
(10gr.8:4). 

Theodore Parker said it was very evident that Jesus Christ believed in a personal 
devlL Hamaok, Wesen des Christenthums, 85 — ** There can be no doubt that Jesus 
shared with his contemporaries the representation of two kingdoms, the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of the devlL** Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 164 ~ Jesus ** makes 
it appear as if Satan was the immediate tempter. I am far from thinking that he does 
so in a merely figurative way. Beyond all doubt Jesus accepted the contemporary 
ideas as to the leal existence of Satan, and accordingly, in the particular cases of dis- 
ease referred to, he supposes a real Satanic temptation." Maurice, Theologioal Bnays, 
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88, 84 — *' The acknowlederment of an evil spirit is characteristic of Christianity.'' H. B. 
Smith, System, 261 — " It would appear that the power of Satan in the world reached 
its onlminating point at the time of Christ, and has been less ever since." 

The same remark applies to the view which regards Satan as but a col- 
lective term for all evil beings, hnman or superhuman. The Scripture 
representations of the progressive rage of the great adversary, from his first 
assault on human virtue in Genesis to his final overthrow in Bevelation, 
join with the testimony of Christ just mentioned, to forbid any other con- 
clusion than this, that there is a personal being of great power, who carries 
on organized opposition to the divine government. 

Crane, The Religion of To-morrow, 299 sq.— ** We well say 'personal devil,' for there 
is no devil but personality.'* We cannot deny the personality of Satan except upon 
principles which would compel us to deny theejdstence of good angels, the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, and the personality of Ood the Father, —we may add, even the per- 
sonality of the human souL Says Nigel Penruddock in Lord Beaconsfield*s ^ Endym- 
ion'*: ** Give me a single argument against his [Satan's] personality, which is not 
applicable to the personality of the Deity." One of the most Ingenious devices of 
Satan is that of persuading men that he has no existencel Next to this is the device of 
substituting for belief in a personal devil the belief in a merely impersonal spirit of evil. 
Such a substitution we find in Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, 1 : 811 —'^ The idea of 
the devil was a welcome expedient for the need of advanced religious reflection, to 
put Gk)d out of relation to the evil and badness of the world." Pflelderer tells us that 
the early optimism of the Hebrews, like that of the Greeks, gave place in later times 
to pessimism and despair. But the Hebrews still had hope of deliverance by the 
Messiah and an apocalyptic reign of good. 

For the view that Satan is merely a collective term for all evil beings, see Bushnell, 
Nature and the Supernatural, 184-137. Bushnell, holding moral evil to be a necessary 
'^ oondition privative " of all finite beings as such, believes that "good angels have all 
been passed through and helped up out of a fall, as the redeemed of mankind will be." 
" BMt ugdB '* ( 1 Thn. 5 : 21 ) then would mean those saved after falling, not those saved from 
falling ; and "Satea " would be, not the name of a particular person, but the all or total 
of all bad minds and powers. Per contra, see Smith's Bible Dictionary, arts. : Angels, 
Demons, Demoniacs, Satan ; Trench, Studies in the Gk>spels, 18-36. For a comparison 
of Satan in the Book of Job, with Blilton's Satan in *'' Paradise Lost," and Goethe's 
Mephistopheles in *' Faust," see Masson, The Three Devils. We may add to this list 
Dante's Satan (or Dis) in the "Divine Comedy," Byron's Lucifer in ^Caln,*' and Mrs. 
Browning's Lucifer in her '' Drama of Bxile " ; see Gregory, Christian Bthics, 219. 

2. As to ifieir number and organization, 

(a) They are of great mnltitade. 

Daol S3 : 2— "J«hoTah .... eame from th« tan thoaitnds of hdy odm" ; Pi 68 : 17^ "Tht oharioti of God trt 
tvoBt7t1iomnd,«TeiithoQniidf vponthoosands"; ])ui.7:10 — "tlioosaiidgofthimsaiidiiniiiiikandiuitokiai,aadtoii 
thooaand thnat ten thounnd stood bafbn Um " ; B«t. 5 : ii— " I botrd a voiee of iiuny angoli .... and tlio nunbor 
of thooi WM ton thousand tiaos ton thousand, and thonnnds of thooaandi." Anselm thought that the 
number of lost angels was filled up by the number of elect men. Savage, life after 
Death, 61— The Pharisees held very exaggerated notions of the number of angelic 
spirits. They ^* said that a man, if he threw a stone over his shoulder or cast away a 
broken piece of pottery, asked pardon of any spirit that he might possibly have hit in so 
doing." So in W. H. H. Murray's time it was said to be dangerous in the Adirondack 
to fire a gun, — you might hit a man. 

( & ) They constitute a company, as distingoished from a race. 

lUt22:80— "thojnaithvauxTy, nor are giroa in muriage, tel an as angels InhaaTon"; lBke2Q:86-- 
" neither eaa they die any more: for thoy an eqvalnnto the angels; and an bom of God." We are called "ions 
ofnuB," but angels are never called "sons of angels," but only "eons of God." They are not 
developed from one original stock, and no such common nature binds them together as 
binds together the race of man. They have no oonunon character and history. Each 
was created separately, and each apostateangel fell by himself. Humanity fell aU at 
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onoe In its first father. Cut down a tree, and you out down Its brancAies. But angels 
were so many separate trees. Some lapsed into sin, but some remained holy. Bee Gkxiet, 
Bib. Studies O. T., 1-29. This may be one reason wliy salvation was provided for fiiUen 
man, but not for fallen angels. Christ oould join himself to humanity by taking the 
oommon nature of alL There was no common nature of angels which he could take. 
SeeI«K8:16— "BottougdidotkhegiTsMp." Theangl3ls are "tontofGod," as having no earthly 
parentage and no parentage at all except the divine. Iph. 3 : 14, 15— *'tiM Vilkw, of vhoa ervy 
fiOkarkood in htvrm ud on avtkis MBMd,"— not "vnrjbaHj" as in R. V., for there are no families 
among the angels. The marginal rendering "frtkckood" is better than *'fiuDiIj," —all the 
warpioi are named from the vanfp. Dodge, Christian Theology. 173 — ** The bond between 
angels is simply a mental and moral one. They can gain nothing by inheritance, noth- 
ing through domestic and fftmily life, nothing through a society held together by a bond 
of blood. . . . Belonging to two worlds and not simply to one, the human soul has in it 
the springs of a deeper and wider experience than angels can have. . . • God comes 
nearer to man than to his angels." Newman Smyth, Through Science to Faith, 181— 
*^In the resurrection life of man, the species has died; man the individual lives on. Sex 
shall be no more needed for the sake of life; they shall no more marry, but men and 
women, the children of marriage, shall be as the angels. Through the death of the 
human species shall be gained, as the consummation of all, the Immortality of the 
individuals." 

( c ) They are of various lanks and endowments. 

OoLi:i6— "tkraiMor dflBiBkni or irindpaUtlM or powwi"; iThMi.4:i6— "tketolooofthtinhMigil**; 
Jiido9— "HiohMltiManhugfL" Michael ( -who is like God?) is the only one expressly called 
an archangel in Scripture, although Gabriel (— Gk)d's hero ) has been called an arch- 
angel by Milton. In Scripture, Michael seems the messenger of law and judgment ; 
Gabriel, the messenger of mercy and promise. The fact that Scripture has but one 
archangel is proof that its doctrine of angels was not, as has sometimes been charged, 
derived from Babylonian and Persian sources; for there we find seven archangels 
instead of one. There, moreover, we find the evil spirit enthroned as a god, while in 
Scripture he is represented as a trembling slave. 

Weudt, TeaohlDg of Jesus, 1 : 51— "The devout and trustful consciousness of the 
immediate nearness of God, which is expressed in so many beautiful utterances of the 
Psalmist, appears to be supplanted in later Judaism by a belief in angels, which is 
closely analogous to the superstitious belief in the saints on the part of the Bomlsh 
church. It is very significant that the Jews in the time of Jesus oould no longer con- 
ceive of the promulgation of the law on Sinai, which was to them the foundation of 
their whole religion, as an immediate revelation of Jehovah to Moses, except as insti- 
tuted through the mediation of angelB(iili7:88,68; 6tL8:19: 1«b.l:l; Josephus, Ant.* 
16:S,8). 

(d) They have an organization. 

1 Sok i:ll— "Monfc of kiito'^ 1 L a:i9— "Jthmk dtttag «■ Uittnai, tad an tk« hort of^ 
bj kin on kit ligkl kaad and oa Us lfft";Iat26:58— "tvalTdlagioni of angolf"— suggests the organ- 
ization of the Roman army: 25:41- "tkodoril and Ufaagdi"; lph.2:8 — "tboprinooof tkepowKi 
in Oo air '* ; KoT. 8 : 18 — "Sataai tkroao ' ( not " Mai " ) ; 16 : 10 — "tboao of tho biait '* — *" a hellish par> 
ody of the heavenly kingdom " ( Trench ). The phrase "hort of haaTta,** in Boot 4 : 19 ; 17 : 3 ; 
ioli 7 : 48t probably - the stars ; but in 6ml 88 : 8» " God'i hoot " -angels, for when Jacob saw 
the angels he said '*TUb it flod'i kiit" In general the phrases "Qod of koili'*, "lord of kots " seem 
to mean ^* God of angels",*^ Lord of angels": compare 8Gkr«a.l8:i8; lAko8:18; Kar. 19:14 
— "thtandMwUakaniakaaTW.** Yetin I«k.9:6andPl88:6the word*'hoit*'seemstoinclude 
both angels and stars. 

Satan is "the ape of God." He has a throne. He is"tho prinoi ofOo vorld" (Johnl4:80; 
16:11), "tkeprinoioftbopowmoftlMair*'(^8:8). There is a cosmos and order of evil, as 
well as a cosmos and order of good, though Christ is stronger than the strong man 
armed (Uka U : 81 ) and rules even over Satan. On Satan in the Old Testament, see art. 
by T. W. Chambers, in Presb. and Bef. Rev., Jan. 1898 : 23-64. The first mention of Satan 
Is in the account of the Fall in 6<b. 3 : 1-15 ; the second in Ur, 16 : 8, where one of the two 
goats on the day of atonement is said to be " ftr AomI," or Satan ; the third where Satan 
moved David to number Israel (i Ckraa. 81 : i); the fourth in the book of Jab 1 : 6-18; the 
fifth in Zatk. 8 : 1-8, where Satan stands as the adversary of Joshua the high priest, but 
Jehovah addresses Satan and rebukes him. Cheyne, Com. on Isaiah, ToLl,pw 11* tbiokB 
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that the stars were first called the hosts of God, with the notion that they were ani- 
mated creatures. In later times the belief In an^reis threw into the backsrround the 
belief in the stars as animated beings ; the angels however were connected very closely 
with the stars. Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, says : ** The moon, the planets, and the 
meteors light. These angels in their crystal armor fight A doubtful battle." 

With regard to the ' chembim' of Genesia, Exodns, and Ezekiel, — with 
which the 'seraphim' of Isaiah and the 'living creatures' of the book of 
Bevelation are to be identified, — the most probable interpretation is that 
which regards them, not as actual beings of higher rank than man, but as 
symbolic appearances, intended to represent redeemed humanity, endowed 
with all the creature perfections lost by the Fall, and made to be the 
dwelling-place of Ood. 

Some have held that the chembim are symbols of the divine attributes, or of God's 
government over nature ; see Smith's Bib. Diet., art. : Cherub ; Alf ord. Com. on Rer. 4 : 
6-8, and Hulsean Lectures, 1841 : voL 1, Lect. 2 ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 278. But whatever 
of truth belongs to this view may be included In the doctrine stated above. The 
cherubim are indeed symbols of nature pervaded by the divine energy and subordinated 
to the divine purposes, but they are symbols of nature only because they are symbols 
of man in his twofold capacity of image of God and priest of nature, Man, as having a 
body, is a part of nature ; as having a soul, he emerges from nature and gives to nature 
a voice. Through man, nature, otherwise blind and dead. Is able to appreciate and to 
express the Creator's glory. 

The doctrine of the cherubim embraces the following points: 1. The chembim are 
not personal beings, but are artificial, temporary, symbolic figrures. 2. While they are 
not themselves personal existences, they are symbols of personal existence— symbols 
not of divine or angelic perfections but of human nature (b. 1 : 5~ ** ihtj had tha UkenMi of a 
ma ' ; ILbt. 5 : 9 — A. y. ~ '' thoa hMt ndaeaid u to G<Mi by thj blood " •-- so read K, B, and Tregelles ; 
the Eng. and Am. Rev. Vers., however, follow A and Tischendorf , and omit the word 
" u " ). 8. They are emblems of human nature, not In its present stage of development, 
but possessed of all its original perfections ; for this reason tlie most perfect animal 
forms— the kinglike courage of the lion, the patient service of the ox, the soaring 
insight of the eagle — are combined with that of man ( k 1 and 10 ; Bar. 4 : M ). 4. These 
cherubic forms represent, not merely material or earthly perfections, but human 
nature spiritualized and sanctified. They are " UTing oroatano " and their life is a holy life 
of obedience to the divine will (lil:12— "irUther tko^t vm to go,thqr mnk"). fi. They 
symbolize a human nature exalted to be the dwelling-place of Ood. Hence the inner 
curtains of the tabernacle were inwoven with cherubic figures, and God's glory was 
manifested on the mercy-seat between the cherubim (Ix. 87: M). While the flaming 
sword at the gates of Eden was the symbol of Justice, the cherubim were sjnnbols of 
mercy— keeping the "vay of tho tno of lift" for man, untn by saorlfloe and renewal 
Paradise should be regained (Oen. 8 : 24 ). 

In corroboration of this general view, note that angels and oherablm never go 
together ; and that in the closing visions of the book of Bevelation these symbolic forms 
are seen no longer. When redeemed humanity has entered heaven, the figures which 
typified that humanity, having served their purpose, finally disappear. For fuller 
elaboration, see A. H. Strong, The Nature and Purpose of the Cherubim, in Philosophy 
and Religion, 391-899 ; Falrbalra, Typology, 1 : 185-208 ; Elliott, HorsB Apooalyptics, 1 : 87 ; 
Bib. Sac, 1876 : 82-61 ; Bib. Com., 1 : 49-52— '* The winged lions, eagles, and bulls, that 
guard the entrances of the palace of Nineveh, are worshipers rather than divinities." 
It has lately been shown that the winged bull of Assyria was called ** Kerab " almost as 
far back as the time of Moses. The word appears in its Hebrew form 600 years before 
the Jews had any contact with the Persian dominion. The Jews did not derive It from 
any Arsran race. It belonged to their own language. 

The variable form of the cherubim seems to prove that they are sjrmbolic appearances 
rather than real beings. A parallel may be found in classical literature. In Horace, 
Oarmlna, 8: 11, 16^ Cerberus has three heads; in 2:18, 84, he has a hundred. Br6al, 
Semantics suggests that the three heads may be dog-heads, while the hundred heads 
may be snake-heads. But Cerberus is also represented in Greeoe as having only one 
head. Cerberus must therefore be a symbol rather than an actually existing creature. 
H. W CongdoQ of Wyoming, N. Y^ held, however, thai the oherablm are symbols of 
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God*8 lif^ in the universe as a whole, li 28 : 14-19 —"tbt laomM ok«nib that eoTantli'* - the 
power of the King of Tyre was so all-pervadinflr throug-hout his dominion, his 
sovereignty so absolate, and his decrees so Instantly obeyed, that his rule resembled 
the divine grovemment over the world. Mr. Congrdon regrarded the cherubim as a proof 
of monism. See Mareroliouth, The Lord's Prayer, 169-180. On animal characteristics 
in man, see Hopkins, Scriptural Idea of Man, 106. 

8. As to their moral character, 

(a) They were all created holy. 

Gea. 1:81— "God AW tTHythiBg that hahdlii»d^aad,l»kold.it WMTvygood"; Jiid«6— "aogab ftat k«pt 
not their o vn iMginning " — apxh^ seems here to mean their beginning in holy character, rather 
than their orlgina] lordeAiip and dominion. 

( & ) They had a probation. 

ThisweinferfromiTi]n.5:» — "tiMdeettngeli"; c/.iP^l:l,8— "•lflot....uitoob6di6nM." If 
certain angels, like certain men, are "alart .... unto obedieiu^ " it would seem to follow 
that there was a period of probation, during which their obedience or disobedience 
determined their future destiny ; see Ellicott on 1 TIbl 5 : 81. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 
106-106— "6<B. 8:14— 'BMUue thoa hast dou thii,oazMd art thoa'— in the sentence on the serpent, 
seems to imply that Satan's day of grace was ended when he seduced man. Thence- 
forth he was driven to live on dust, to triumph only in sin, to pick up a living out of 
man, to possess man's body or soul, to tempt from the good." 

( c ) Some preserved their integrity. 

Pi.80:7— "tlMOoandlofthe holj oaas"— a designation of angels; Mark8:88— "tha holy angda." 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, 4:8—" Angels are bright still, though the brightest feU." 

( d ) Some fell from their state of innocence. 

Johi8:44— "ItYaa a niBrdanr from tht beginaing; andftandalh Botintte trnA, bManae th»a iBMtrath in 
hin" ; 8 Pal 8: 4— "aogala whan thay sumed" ; Jada 6— "angela who kept not thair ovn beginning, bat laft thair 
proper hahitatioa." Shakespeare, Henry YIII, 3: 2—*^ Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling 
away ambition ; By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. The Image of his Maker, 
hope to win by it? ... . How wretched Is that poor man that hangs on princes* 
favors I . . . . When he fbUs, he falls like Lucifer, Never to hope again." 

( e) The good are confirmed in good. 

Ilat.6:i0— "ThjwillbadoM^a8inhaaTBn,ao«a6arth";18:10 — "InhfliTai thair angda 4a alvaji baholdtha 
fim of my Vkthar vho la in haam " ; 8 Cor. U : 14 ~ "an angal of light" 

(/) The evil are confirmed in eviL 

Mai ISrlS^'tha aril oBo";lJohn5:18,19-"thaaTilcBatonflhath him not the whole vorld liath in tha 

OTil ona";e/.John8:44— "Taanofyoar&tharthaderil. ... Vhan ha8p«akathalia.ha8paftkathof hia ovn: 
fer ha ia a liar, and the father thereof "; Kat 6 : 18 —.*' deUnr na from the evil ona." 

From these Scriptural statements we infer that all free creatures pass through a 
period of probation ; that probation does not necessarily involve a fall ; that there is 
possible a sinless development of moral beings. Other Scriptures seem to intimate that 
the revelation of God in Christ is an object of interest and wonder to other orders of 
intelligence than our own ; that they are drawn in Christ more closely to Qod and to us ; 
in short, that they are confirmed in their integrity by the cross. See 1 Pat 1 : 18 — " vhieh 
thinga angala deajre to look into'* ; Iph. 3 : 10 — "that novontothe prineipalitiea and the peven in the hearanlj plaoea 
might be made known throngh thaehnrohtha manllbld wiadomof God";0oLl:80 — "thrsngh him toreooneile all 
thinga nnto himaelf . . . . whether things npon the earth, or things in the haaTana";Kph. 1:10— "to nun up all thinga 
in Ohriat tha things in the heaTona, and the things opon tha earth "— '* the unification of the whole universe 

in Christ as the divine centre The great system is a harp all whose strings are in 

tune but one, and that one jarring string makes discord throughout the whole. The 
whole universe shall feel the infiuenoe, and shall be reduced to harmony, when that 
one string, the world in which we live, shall be put in tune by the hand of love and 
mercy " — freely quoted from Leitch, God's Glory in the Heavens, 887-830. 

It is not impossible that God is using this earth as a breeding-ground from which to 
populate the universe. Mark Hopkins, Life» 817— '' While there shall be gathered at 
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last and preaenred, aa Paul aaya, a holy ohuroh, and every man shall be perfect and the 
church shall be spotless, .... there will be other forms of perfection in other depart- 
ments of the unirerse. And when the great day of restitution shall oome and God 
shall ylndioate his government, there may be seen to be coming- in from other depart- 
ments of the universe a long procession of angelic forms, great white legions from 
Slrius, from Aroturus and the chambers of the South, gathering around the throne 
of God and that centre around which the universe revolves." 

4. As to their employmenta. 

A« The employments of good angelfl. 

(a) They stand in the preflence of €k>d and worship him. 

Pl20:l,2— ''AsocibtiiBtiJckink.OTeaeoiortbtidgk^.AsacibtutoJekoTChgl^ Aaflrlbtoato 

Jekonk the fkry da* uie kiiitaMi ¥«ikip Jebenk is koly tfimy"— Perowne: '* Heaven being 
thought of as one great temple, and all the worshipers therein as clothed in priestly 
vestments.'* PiMtT^^aOodTvy teribla in the fleaadl of thtkolj€iu% "is^ angels— Perowne: 
** Angels are caUed an assembly or congregation, as the church above, which like the 
church below worships and praises God. " K&t 18 : 10 — "in hMTia thdr ugdi do almji bthold 
tks fkeo of mj Fatkar vko if in kMTtt." In apparent allusion to this text, Dante represents the 
saints as dwelling in the presence of Ck>d yet at the same time rendering humble service 
to their fellow men here upon the earth. Just in proportion to their nearness to God 
and the light they receive from him, is the influence they are able to exert over 
others. 

( 6 ) They rejoice in God's worka 

M» : 7- '•ftU tks ani flfOod ■Wottd te J^'^ Ulu 15 : iO- "ihSn it ]^ in tbt pnMBM flftbt ugeb ^ 
0T«r flat ilBMr tkal np«Mk'*; c/.211m.2:S— '^ifpandrmton Qod nay glTt tkfli npsntUMi^" Dante 
represents the angels that are nearest to God, the infinite source of life, as ever 
advancing toward the spring-time of youth, so that the oldest angels are the youngest. 

(o) They execute Gkxl's willy — by working in nature ; 

Piia8:S0— «TohifaBgeb...ttatfUllkMV«r<IaMtaiin(intotbtmMofkb i04:4 marg— 

" Who uJuth Ui tngeb vinds; Si ninisUna fluuni; In,'' i. e., lightnings. See Alford on Hob. 1:7— 
**The order of the Hebrew wordshere [ in Pl 104: 4 ] is not the same as in the former 
verses (see especially T. 3), where we have:' VhoBtk6thtbo«loiidiUf«kariet* Eor this trans- 
position, those who Insist that the passage means *he maketh winds his messengers' 
can give no reason.*' 

Farraronlbb.!:?— "lUouJEotkliisugdiviBdt": ^ The Babbis often refer to the ftust that 
God makes his angels assume any form he pleases, whether man ( On. 18: 2 ) or woman 
(Z6eh5:9— **twowoBin,attdthovindvuinthairvinff">»orwindbrflame (b. t:2— **ang«l . . . ina 
lauo of In** ; 2 K 6:17). But that untenable and fleeting form of existence which is the 
glory of the angels would be an inferiority in the Son. He could not be clothed, 
as they are at God*s will, in the fleeting robes of material phenomena.*' John Henry 
Newman, in his Apologia, sees an angel in every flower. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 
88 — ** Origen thought not a blade of grass nor a fly was without its angel. Bor. 14: 18— 
an angel 'tkatkattpovwoTv In*; John 5: 4— intermittent spring under charge of an angel; 
Mat <8:S— descent of an angel caused earthquake on the morning of Ohrist's resurreo- 
tlon; LokoiS:!!— control of diseases is ascribed to angels." 

(d) by goiding the affidrs of nations ; 

Siii.l0:lt,18»a— ''looMftrtkjvwdi'nkt. Int tho irinio of tko UngdoB of Fnia vilMiod m . . . 
nikaol,flaoor tkoflUofpriMe^flaaotoko^M . . . IIiihaol7oarprinoi";il:l — "AndasforM^ in tbolniTMr 
orfiarinttkoHodo^Istoodip tooanlraandttnagtyakim*';12:l~**attkaitiMihan Miohaol ataad vp. tko 
gnaftprinoi vkoftaaditk fortbo olildna of thy pMplo.** Mason, Vaith of the Gospel, 87, suggests 
the question whether *^ the spirit of the age " or " the national character " in any par- 
ticular case may not be due to the unseen ** principalities ** under which men live. 
Paul certainly recognizes, in IpL 2: 8, "tboprineo of tbopowm of ttoaix; . . . tbotpnltkatnow vwkolh 
In tko MM of diadbodionoi." May not good angels be entrusted with Influence over national 
alZlBin to counteract the evil and help the good? 
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( 6 ) by watching over the interests of perticnlar ohtudhes ; 

i Oar. 11:10— " for tU8 ouue ought tlte wmm to havea agn of anthority [{. e., a veil] on h«rkead,bMMM of 
tko angels *' — who watch over the church and have oare for Its order. Matheson, Spirit- 
ual Development of St. Paul, 24S — ** Man's covering Is woman's power. Ministration is 
her power and it allies her with a gr^eater than man — the angel. Christianity Is a fem- 
inine strength. Judaism had made woman only a means to an end— the multlpUoa- 
tlon of the race. So It had degraded her. Paul will restore woman to her original and 
equal dignity." OoL 2:18— "Let no man rob yon of Toor priie by a volnntaiy knmillt/ and versUpIng of 
tko angels"— a false worship which would be very natural if angels were present to 
guard the meetings of the saints. 1 Tiin. 5:21— "lohaigo thee in tko light of Ood, and Christ Jeans; 
and the elect angeli; that thon dbserro these things"— the pubUo duties of the Christian minister. 

Alford regards " the angels of thesoTen ohnrehet " ( Ber. 1 : 20 ) as superhuman beings appointed 
to represent and guard the churches, and that upon the grounds : ( 1) that the word 
is used elsewhere in the book of Bevelation only in this sense; and (8) that nothing 
in the book is addressed to a teacher individually, but all to some, one who reflects the 
oomplexlon and fortunes of the church as no human person oould. We prefer, how- 
ever, to regard "the angels of the seven ohorohes'* as meaning simply the pastors of the seven 
churches. The word " angel " means simply ** messenger,* ' and may be used of human as 
well as of superhuman beings — see lag. 1 : 13 — " Biggai, Johonh's ■eMWgir '* — literally, " the 
angtl of JehoTah." The use of the word in this figurative sense would not be incon- 
gruous with the mystical character of the book of Bevelation ( see Bib. Sac. 12 : 338 ). 
John Ughtf oot, Heb. and Talmud. Bzera, 2 : 90, says that ** angel '* was a term desig- 
nating officer or elder of a synagogue. See also Bp. lightfoot, Com. on Phllippians, 
187, 18C; Jacobs, BocL Polity, 100 and note. In the Irvlngite church, accordingly, 
** angels '* constitute an official class. 

(/) by assisting and proteothig indiyidnal beUevers ; 

11.19:5— '* an angel tonehed him [Elijah ], and said vnto him, Arise and eat**; P8.01:ll— "he villgiTehis 
angels eharge 0T«r thee, To heep thee in all thj vajs. Thej shall bear thee np in their hands, Lest thon dash thy fbot 
against a stone" ; Dan. 6 : 22— "My Ood hath sent Us angel, and hath shnt the lions' months, and they hare not hart 
me*'; Kat.4:ll— "angels eame and ministeorednnto him "—Jesus was the type of all believers; 18:10— 
" despise not one of these little ones, for I say nnto yon, thatui heayen their angels do alvays behold the Cue of my 
rather" ; compare Terse 6— "oneof theee little ones that beUere on me" ; see Meyer, Com. in loco, who 
regards these passages as proving the doctrine of guardian angels. Uke 10 : 22— " the beg- 
gar died, and .... was earned avay by the angels into ibraham's bosom"; Ieb.i:U— "Anthey notallmlnistor- 
ing spirits, sentfSorth to do serriee forthe sakeof them thatshaU inherit salvatien ?" Compare lots 12: 15— "And 
they said, It is Us sngel "— of Peter standing knocking ; see Hackett Com. in loco : the utteiv 
ance " expresses a popular belief prevalent among the Jews, which is neither affirmed 
nor denied. *' Shakespeare, Henry IV, 2nd part, 2:2—" For the boy — there is a good 
angel about him.*' Per contra^ see Broadus, Com. on Kat 18 : 10- " It is simply said of 
believers as a class that there are angels which are 'their angels ' ; but there is nothing here 
or elsewhere to show that one angel has special charge of one believer. " 

(g) by punishing God's enemiea 

2Li9: 26— "it earns topass that night, that the angel of JehoTah went firth, and siioto in the eamp of the Assyrians 
an hvndred fimraeere andflTO thoosand"; Aetsl2:23— "And immediately an angel of the Lord smoto him, beeaase he 
gaTO not Ood the ^ory : and he vu eaten of worms, and gare np the ghost ' ' 

A general sorye j of this Soriptnre testimony as to the employments of 
good angels leads ns to the following condnsions : 

First, — that good angels are not to be considered as the mediating 
agents of God's regular and common providence, bat as the ministers of 
his special providence in the affiairs of his chnroh. He ' maketh his angels 
winds ' and * a flaming fire,' not in his ordinary procedure, but in connec- 
tion with special displays of his power for moral ends ( Dent 83 :2 ; Acts 
7:68;GaL 8 :19;Heb. 2:2). Their intervention is apparently occasional 
and exceptional — not at their own option, but only as it is permitted or 
commanded by God. Hence we are not to conceiye of angels as coming 
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between ns and Qod, nor are we, without special revelation of the fact, to 
attribnte to them in any partionlar ease the effects which the Scriptores 
generally ascribe to divine providence. Like mirades, theref ore, angelic 
appearances generally mark God's entrance npon new epochs in the unfold- 
ing of his plans. Hence we read of angels at the completion of creation 
(Job 88 :7) ; at the giving of the law (GaL 3 :19) ; at the birth of Christ 
( Luke 2 : 13) ; at the two temptations in the wilderness and in G^ethsemane 
( Mat 4 : 11, Luke 22 :43 ) ; at the resurrection (Mat. 28 : 2 ) ; at the ascen- 
sion ( Acts 1 :10) ; at the final judgment ( Mat. 25 :31 )• 

The substance of these remarks may be found In Hodge, Systematlo Theology, 1 : 687- 
645. Milton tells us that ** Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth Unseen, both 
when we wake and when we sleep.*' Whether this be true or not, it is a question of 
interest why such angelic beings as have to do with human afTairs are not at present 
seen by men. Paul's admonition against the " wonhiping of the an^ ** ( Ool. 2 : 18 ) seems to 
suggest the reason. If men have not abstained from worshiping their fellow-men, 
when these latter have been priests or media of divine oommunioatlons, the danger of 
idolatry would be much greater if we came into close and constant contact with angels ; 
see ]LBT.a:8,9--*'IMdMnitovanli9befi»«tbtftelofthtaagdwhuh8hoir^ And he adtk 

into Bfl^ See then do ift not" 

The fact that we do not in our day see angels should not make us sceptical as to their 
existence any more than the fact that we do not in our day see miracles should make 
us doubt the reality of the New Testament miracles. As evil spirits were permitted to 
work most actively when Christianity began Its appeal to men, so good angels were then 
most frequently recognized as executing the divine purposes. Nevius, Demon-Posses- 
sion, S78, thinks that evil spirits are still at work where Christianity comes in conflict 
with heathenism, and that they retire into the background as Christianity triumphs. 
This may be true also of good angels. Otherwise we might be in danger of overestimat- 
ing their greatness and authority. Father Taylor was right when he said : *' Folks are 
better than angels.'* It is vain to sing : '* I want to be an angeL'* We never shall be 
angels. Victor Hugo is wrong when he says: *' I am the tadpole of an archangel." 
John Smith Is not an angel, and he never will be. But he may be far greater than an 
angel, because Christ took, not the nature of angels, but the nature of man ( leb. S : 19 ). 

As intimated above, there is no reason to believe that even the invisible presence of 
angels is a constant one. Doddridge's dream of accident prevented by angelic interpo- 
sition seems to embody the essential truth. We append the passages referred to in the 
text. Jeb88:7— ''WheathemonlngitmiangtogvUkv.ABdaUtheiensofOodihoatedfw 
*' Jeherak man frm Kaai .... he eame flram the tan thouandi of holy oaee : it hit right hud vu a ftery law 
Ibr tkmt"; flalt :19— "it[the]aw] vm erdained through aigelsby the hand oft nediator"; Ieb.S:2— 
"the wort ipekea through aageb"; iota 7: 53— "who reeilred the law as it was ordained by angels"; lAke2:18— 
*'nddettl7 then was with the angel a multitude of the heaTOBlyhosk" ; Mat 4: 11— "Then the doril laaveth him; and 
behold, angels eame and ministered vnto him"; lAke22:48— "And there appeared unto him an angel fipom heavei, 
strengthoainghlm*'; ]Iat28:2— "an angel of the Lord deeoended from heaven, and eame and rolled away the stone, 
and Hit npon it"; iot8l:10— "And while thqr were looking stead&saj into heaven as ho went, behold, two men 
stood by then in white apparel"; Mat 26:31— "whn the Son of man shall eemeia Us gleiy.andaU the aagela with 
him, then shall hs sit on the throne ef his ^ory. " 

Secondly, — that their power, as being in its natnre dependent and derived, 
18 exercised in accordance with the laws of the spiritual and natural world. 
They cannot^ like God, create, perform mirades, act without means, search 
the heart Unlike the Holy Spirit, who can inflnence the hnman mind 
directly, they can influence men only in ways analogous to those by which 
men influence each other. As evil angels may tempt men to sin, so it is 
probable that good angels may attract men to holiness. 

Becent psychical researches dlsdoee almost unlimited possibilities of influencing 
other minds by suggestion. Slight physical phenomena, as the odor of a violet or the 
sight in a book of a crumpled roseleaf , may start trains of thought which change the 
whole course of a life. A word or a look may have great power over us. Fisher, Nature 
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and Method of Revelation, 276^'* The facts of hypnotism fflustrate the pofltfbOitj of 
one mind falling into a stranffe thraldom under another.*' If other men can so power- 
fully influence us, it is quite possible that spirits which are not subject to limitations 
of the flesh may influence us yet more. 

Blnet, in his Alterations of Personality, says that experiments on hysterical patients 
have produced in his mind the conviction that, in them at least, ^* a plurality of persons 
exists. ... We have established almost with certainty that in 8u<di patients, side by side 
with the principal personality, there is a secondary personality, which is unknown by 
the first, which sees, hears, reflects, reasons and acts " ; see Andover Review, April, 
1890 : 428. Hudson, Law of Psychic Phenomena, 81-143, claims*Uiat we have two minds, 
the objeotyre and conscious, and the subjective and unconscious. The latter mcorks 
automatically upon suggestion from the objective or from other minds. In view of 
the facts referred to by Binet and Hudson, we claim that the influence of angelic spirits 
Is no more incredible than is the influence of suggestion from living men. There is no 
need of attributing the phenomena of hypnotism to spirits of the dead. Our human 
nature is larger and more susceptible to spiritual influence than we have commonly 
believed. These psychical phenomena indeed furnish us with a corroboration of our 
Ethical Monism, for if in one human being there may be two or more consciousnesses, 
then in the one God there may be not only three infinite personalities but also multi- 
tudinous finite personalities. See T. H. Wright, The Finger of God, 124-138. 

B. The employments of evil angels. 

(a) They oppose God and strive to defeat his wilL This is indicated 
in the names applied to their ohief. The word *' Satan" means « adver- 
sary" — primarily to €k>d, secondarily to men ; the term *' devil" signifies 
<« slanderer" — of Qod to men, and of men to God. It is indicated also in 
the description of the "man of sin" as "he that opposeth and ezalteth 
himself against all that is called God." 

Job 1 :6— Satan appears among "tbs aoni of Ood** ; ZooL 8 :1— '*Jo8ktt1kt Ugh priMt .... tad 8atn 
ttondiiig a Us rigM hud to bo kit adTonuy *' ; K&t iS : 39— " tte onmy ftat loirdi thorn 
— "TooradTeraurytho dora** Batanslander8Godtomen,in8oB.8:l,4— "TeaihithQodiudr . . . . 
TothaUsotmnlydio"; men to God, in Jobi:9,li~*'DothJobfMr6odfiDrBMght? .... pat farth thy 
hud nov, and totuh an thit ho hath, and ho vm nnoimoo thoo to thy (koe *' ; 8 : 4, 5 ~ " Skin llr a^ 
naahathvillhogiTolbrhiilifisi Bnt pat forth thlno hand nov, and toaoh hit bono and hit lo^ and ho villraiouMO 
thoo tothjftoe*^ Bflr.i8:i0~'*theaooa8or of oQrbnthrniioifltdovn,vhoafloiiioth thenbofimoar God i^^ 
and day." 

Notice how, over against the evil spirit who thus accuses God to man and man to 
God, stands the Holy Spirit, the Advocate, who pleads Gknl's cause with man and man*s 
cause with God : John 16 :8— "ho, vhon ho it oomo, will eonTiot tho vorid in nopoet of iIb, and of xigfatooof- 
nioB, and of Jndgmont " ; &(iB.8:a6 — "thoSpiritalaoholpMh oar inftnoitj: fcr in knov not hov to pray u vo 
ought; baft tho Spirit hinuolf malcoth intonoonon for ns vith groaaingi vhioh oannotboottorei" Hence Balaam 
can say : lam. 28 :21, "lo hath not bohold iniqaity in Jaoob, loithor hath ho soon porTonaon in laraol " ; and 
the Lord can say to Satan as he resists Joshua: ** Johorah robako thoo, Satan; yoa, Johonh that 
hath ehoflon Jonualomrobakothoo'* (Zoch. 3:2). **Thus he puts himself between his people and 
every tongue that would accuse them " ( C. H. M.). For the description of the ** man of 
■in," see 2 Thoo; 8:8, 4— "ho thatoppooith'* ; e/. Tono 9«V whoao ooming iiaoooiding to tho voitingof Sitea." 

On the " man of dn," see Wm. Arnold Stevens, in Bap. Quar. Bev., July, 1889 : 388-860. As 
in Doniel il : 36, the great enemy of the faith, he who "ahall onlt himaoli; and magnify Umaelf aboTO 
oToiy God", is the Syrian Eling, Antiochus Bpiphanes, so the man of lawlessness described 
by Paul in 2 Than. 2:8, 4 was *Hhe corrupt and impious Judaism of the apostolic age." 
This only had its seat in the temple of God. It was doomed to destruction when the 
Lord should come at the fall of Jerusalem. But this fulfilment does not preclude a 
future and final fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Ck>ntrast6 between the Holy Spirit and the spirit of evil : L The dove, and the serpent ; 
2, the father of lies, and the Spirit of truth ; 8. men possessed by dumb spirits, and men 
given wonderful utterance in diverse tongues; i. the murderer from the beginning, 
and the life-giving Spirit, who regenerates the soul and quickens our mortal bodies ; 
5. the adversary, and the Helper ; 6. the slanderer, and the Advocate ; 7. Satan^ sifting, 
and the Master's winnowing ; 8. the organizing intelllgenoe and malignity of the evil 
one, and the Holy Spirit's combination of all the forces of matter and mind to build up 
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the kingdom of Ood ; 9. the strong man fully armed, and a stronger than he ; 10. the 
evil one who worla only evU, and the holy One who is the author of holiness in the 
hearts of men. The opposition of evil angels, at first and ever since their fall, may he 
a reason why they are incapable of redemption. 

(b) They hinder man's temporal and eternal welfare, — ^^somethnee by 
exerdfling a certain control over natural phenomena, bnt more commonly 
by sabjecting man's soul to temptation. Possession of man's being, either 
physical or spiritual, by demons, is also recognized in Scripture. 

Control of natural phenomena is ascribed to evil spirits inJobi:12»i6,19andS:7— "«U 
tkat ho ktk ii ii thj povw " — and Satan usee lightning, whirlwind, disease, for his purposes : 
Ukei8:li,16— "avoMiithatWA^tflnnlnitj. ... vhaa Srtu W beud. lo, than eigktatiiyMn" ; 
ieto 10:38— "ketUngftU that vmoppnMd of th» dnil'^ S Off. 12:7— '«» tten ia the 1^ 
SttantobdMiiM"; lTha«.8:18— "vo voaldfidnhATe ooflMatojrim,IFMiIon(»udigiiii; aadSitaa hindend 
iu";]bb.l:14— "hiiBthathaathepowvflrdatth,tha»i8,tbtdniL" Temptation is ascribed to evil 
spirits in G«B. 3:1 8(7.— "low thoMipent ym man nbtia" ; e/. Bflr.20:2— "thooUnrpont, whiohistheDoTU 
ind a^u"; Hat. 4:8>-"thet«mptaroamo*'; JohBl8:87— "aflorthoHp, thm entered Satia into him"; i0tB5:3 
— "vhy hath Sataa filled thy heart to Ue to the Idly Spirit 7" lph.2:8~*'theipiiitthat now verkethiathe iaii 
of dJaobedienee '^ i Th6& 3 : S - '« ket by any meaas the tanplv had tenptod yoa '^ i M S : 8~ '' yov admwj 
the doTil, u a rearing lion, walketh abeot, aeeking vhom he nay deroar." 

At the time of Christ, popular belief undoubtedly exaggerated the influenoe of evil 
spirits. Savage, Life after Death, 118 — ** While Qo6 was at a distanoe, the demons were 
very, very near. The air about the earth was full of these evil tempting spirits. They 
caused shipwreck at sea, and sudden death on land ; they blighted the crops ; they 
smote and blasted in the tempests ; they took possession of the bodies and the souls of 
men. They entered into compacts, and took mortgages on men's souls." If some 
good end has been attained in spite of them they feel that ^ Their labor must be to 
pervert that end. And out of good still to find means of evil." In Goethe's Faust, Biar- 
garet detects the evil in Mephistopheles : *' You see that he with no soul sympathizes. 

•T is written on his face— he never loved Whenever he oomes near, I cannot 

pray." Mephistopheles describes himself as ** Bin Theil von Jener Kraft Die stitts das 
BOse will Und stilts das Gute schafft'*— ''Part of that power not understood, which 
always wills the bad, and always works the good ** — through the overruling Providence 
' of God. "The devil says his prayers backwards." '* He tried to learn the Basque 
language, but had to give it up, having learned only three words in two years." Walter 
Scott tells us that a certain sulphiur spring in Scotland was reputed to owe its quality 
to an ancient compulsory inunersion of Satan in it. 

Satan's temptations are represented as both negative and positive, — he 
takes away the seed sown, and he sows tarea He controls many subordi- 
nate evil spirits ; there is only one devil, but there are many angels or 
demons, and through their agency Satan may accomplish his purposes. 

Satan's negative agency is shown in HaA 4 : 15— " vhan they haTO heard, itnightway eeaeth Sataa, 
and taketh amy the vord whieh hath been eovn in them " ; his positive agency in Hat. 13: 88, 39— "the tana 
are the Bona of the eril one ; and the enemy that aoved than lathe deriL** One devil, but many angels: see 
Mai25:41 — "thederilandhlgaageb"; UmA 5:9 — "My name if loKfaui, ftr we are maay " ; l|ih.8:2— ""the 
pviaee of the powers of the'air"; 6:12— "iriadpalltles . ... powm . . . . worid-rnlen of ^ darkaeai .... 
ipritnal hoata of wiekedaesa." The mode of Satan*s access to the human mind we do not know. 
It may be that by moving upon oiur physical organism he produces subtle signs of 
thought and so reaches the understanding and desires. He certainly has the power to 
present in captivating forms the objects of appetite and selfish ambition, as he did to 
Christ in the wlldemess ( MaU 4 : 3, 6, 9 ), and to appeal to our love for independence by 
saying to us, as he did to our first parents— "ye ehall bea86od"(0«B.3:5). 

a C. Bverett, Essays TbeoL and Lit., 180-218, on The Devil : ** If t^ supernatural 
powers would only hold themselves aloof and not interfere with the natural processes 

of the world, there would be no sickness, no death, no sorrow This shows a real, 

though perhaps unconscious, faith in the goodness and trustworthiness of nature. 
The world in itself is a source only of good. Here is the germ of a positive religion, 
though this religion when it appears, may adopt the form of supematuralism.*' If 
there was no Satan, then Christ's temptations came from within, and showed a predis- 
position to evil on his own part. 
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Possession is distinguished from bodily or mental disease, thongh such 
disease often accompanies possession or results from it. — The demons 
speak in their own persons, with supernatural knowledge, and they are 
directly addressed by Christ Jesus recognizes Satanic agency in these 
cases of possession, and he rejoices in the casting out of demons, as a sign 
of Satan's downfalL These facts render it impossible to interpret the 
narratives of demoniac possession as popular descriptions of abnormal 
physical or mental conditions. 

Poeeession may appcurently be either pbysioal, as in the case of the Gtoraaene demon- 
iacs (Mark 5:2-4), or spiritual^ as in the case of the "maid haring a ipirit of divlnatioii " (let 16:16), 
where the body does not seem to have been affected. It is distinguished from bodily 
disease: see lIatl7:15,18—"epileptio.... the demon veat out fins him: andthebqjvasonnd"; lark 9: 25 
— " Tkoa domb and 'daaf spirit" ; 8 :11, 12— " the oneleaa fpirita .... eried, mjvag, Thoa art the 8oa of God. 
lad be charged then mnoh that they ihoald not make him knovn"; Liike8:8(l^ 81— "And Jeiu asked him, Whatis 
thy name ? And ho said, Legion ; for many demons were entered vnto him. And ttey entreated him that he would net 
eommand them to depart into the abTSs" ; 10:17, 18— "And the serenty returned with joy, saying^ Lord, OTsa the 
demons are satjeet nnto ns in thy name. And he said nnto than, Ibeheld Satan fhUen as lightning from heaven." 

These descriptions of personal intercourse between Christ and the demons cannot be 
Interpreted as metaphorical. ** In the temptation of Christ and In the possession of the 
swine, ima^nation could have no place. Christ was above its delusions ; the brutes 
werebdow them.** Earrar (Life of Christ, 1:837-341, and 2: exciusus vli), while he 
admits the existence and a^rency of good angels, very inconsistently gives a metaphor- 
ical interpretation to the Scriptural accounts of evil angels. Wo find corroborative 
evidence of the Scripture doctrine in the domination which one wicked man frequently 
exercises over others; in the opinion of some modem physicians in charge of the 
insane, that certain phenomena in their patients* experience are best explained by sup- 
posing an actual subjection of the will to a foreign power ; and, finally, in the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon the human heart. See Trench, Miracles, 1%-186 ; 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, 1 : 586— "Possession is distinguished from mere temptation 
by the complete or incomplete loss of the sufferer's reason or power of will ; his actions, 
words, and almost his thoughts, are mastered by the evil spirit, till his personality 
seems to be destroyed, or at least so overborne as to produce the consciousness of a 
twofold win within him like that in a dream. In the ordinary assaults and temptations 
of Satan, the will Itself yields consciously, and by yielding gnidually assumes, without 
losing its apparent freedom of action, the characteristics of the Satanic nature. It is 
solicited, urged, and persuaded against the strivings of grace, but it is not overborne." 

T. H. Wright, The Finger of God, argues that Jesus, in his mention of demoniacs, 
accommodated himself to the beliefs of his time. Fisher, Nature and Method of Reve- 
lation, 274, with reference to Weiss's Meyer on Mat 4 : 24, gives Meyer's arguments against 
demoniacal possession as follows : L the absence of references to demoniacal possession 
in the Old Testament, and the fact that so-called demoniacs were cured by exordsts ; 
2. that no dear case of possession occiurs at present ; 8. that there is no notice of demon- 
iacal possession in John's Oospel, though the overcoming of Satan is there made a part 
of the Messiah's work and Satan is said to enter into a man's mind and take control 
there (John 13: 27} ; 4. and that the so-called demoniacs are not, as would be expected, of 
a diabolic temper and filled with malignant feelings toward Christ. Hamack, Wesen 
des Christenthums, 88 — " The popular belief in demon-possession gave form to the 
conceptions of those who had nervous diseases, so that they expressed themselves in 
language proper only to those who were actually possessed. Jesus is no believer in 
Christian Sdenoe : he calls sickness sickness and health health ; but he regards all 
disease as a proof and effect of the working of the evil one." 

On Hark 1 : 21-84, see Madaren in a S. Times, Jan. 28, 1004—'* We are told by some that 
this demoniac was an epileptic. Possibly ; but, if the epilepsy was not the result of 
possession, why should it take the shape of violent hatred of Jesus ? And what is there 
in epilepsy to give discernment of his character and the purpose of his mission ? " Not 
Jesus' exorcism of demons as a fact, but his casting them out by a word, was our Lord's 
wonderful characteristic Nevlus, Demon-Possession, 240— ** May not demon-poases- 
sion be only a different, a more advanced, form of hypnotism ? .... It is possible that 
these evil spirits are faH^iliar With the organism of the nervous system, and are capable 
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of aating upon and inAueaoing mankind in aooordanoe with physical and psyohologloal 
laws. .... The hypnotic trance may be eJTeoted, without the use of phyaioal orvans, 
by the mere force of will-power, spirit acting upon spirit," Nevius quotes F. W, A. 
Myers, Fortnightly Bey^ Noy. 1886— ** One such discovery, that of telepathy, or the 
transference of thought and sensation from mind to mind without the agency of the 
recognized organs of sense, has, as I hold, been already achieved." See Bennet, Diseases 
of the Bible; Kedney, DifOMlology; ahd references in Poole's Synopsis, l:8i8; also 
Bramwell, Hypnotism, 868^908. 

(c) Yet, in spite of themselves, they execute Qod's plans of pnnishing 
the ungodly, of chastening the good, and of illustrating the nature and 
fate of moral eviL 

Punishing the ungodly : Pi78:49--''Iefliflti9flatheBtkcllflraiiMflfUfaag«,¥naaiidiBdagBitia^ 
aadtroab^ilM]idflrugdirftTil";lL2S:28— ''JeberahalhpiitalTi^ ipbit in tbt mootk of aO tkawtky 
inpheii; tadJehorahhtthipokeaeTilooBoaniiiigttee.'* In likt 8: 81, Satan's sifting accomplishes the 
opposite of the sifter's intention, and the same as the Master*s winnowing ( Maolaren ). 

Chastening the good: see Job, flhaptan 1 andl;l Oor. 1:6^** deUrvfuh s ont onto Silu for tht 
deitnction flTtke IflA, thrt th« viiit B»7 be AT«d in th« day flT tk« krd 

aadilaxaiid«;irfaoaIdaUT«ndimte8ite,thrtthqrBugbtbelMigkt^ This delivering to 

Satan for the destruction of the flesh seems to have involved four things : ( 1 ) excom- 
munication from the church ; (2) authorltatlye infliction of bodily disease or death ; 
(8) loss of ail protection from good angels, who minister only tosaints; (i) sabjeotion 
to the buffetings and tormentlngs of the great accuser. Gk>uld, in Am. Oom. on 1 Oor. 6 :5, 
regards ** delivering to Satan " as merely putting a man out of the church by excom- 
munication. This of itself was equivalent to banishing him into ** the world,** of which 
Satan was the ruler. 

Bvil spirits iUustrate the nature and fate of moral evU: see Ihi 8 : 19— **vt Ooa torn 
UairtetonB«Btiisbefbna6tiB0?**25:41-'*0lflmllnvUAitinimdfv 
S:8— "thanduOl be t0t«M tha hirtM <m **; JaiM 8:19-- •'tbtdanuBf alio baUen^aadflhiidto 
12 ~ ''the ItafTil and Site, tte deedTW flT tke vkk vwU . . . . the deril it g«oe dmni QBlo jeo, te 
knowisg1bthehitkbBttAvttliu";aO:i9— '*dHkiBtote]ak»flrfln .... faOMnlid dij and night ftr em 
aadenr;* 

It is an interesting question whether S orlpiure recognizes any special oonneotion of 
evil spirits with the systems of idolatry, witchcraft, and spiritualism which burden the 
world. l(Vr.i9:SO--«tketUBgBirUehtkeQ«ti]etia0riiN^thqr8aarifleetod6B(nikand^ 
8 : 9 — "the vvldng of Satan vifli aU pover and sigiis tt Ijing venderi**— would seem to fbvor an 
affirmative answer. ButlOor;8:4~*'eoBe8niiif ttoreftn the eatiiig of things Mrifload to Idoli^ we know 
ttat M idd iaanyaiDg in the world** —seems to fbvor a negative answer. This last may. how- 
ever, mean that ** the beings whom the idols are designed to represent have no exist- 
ence, although it is afterwards shown (10 :20) that there are other beings connected 
with false worship *' ( Ann. Far. Bible, in loco ). ** Heathenism is the reign of the devil ** 
( Meyer ), and while the heathen think themselves to be saorifldng to Jupiter or Venus, 
they are really "MdrifloiBg to daBum;*' and are thus furthering the plans of a malignant spirit 
who usee these forms of false religion as a means of enslaving their souls. In like man- 
ner, the network of influences which support the papacy, spiritualism, modem unbe- 
lief, is difficult of explanation, unless we believe in a superhuman intelligence which 
organises these forces against God. In these, as well as in heathen religions, there are 
facts Inexplicable upon merely natural principles of disease and delusion. 

Nevius, Demon-Poa Bo s s ion, 2^^** Paul teaches that the gods mentioned under dUVer* 
ent names are imaginary and non-existent; but that, behind and in connection with 
these gods, there are demcMis who make use of idolatry to draw men away from Gtod ; 
and it is to these that the heathen are unconsciously rendering obedience and service. 
. . . It is most reasonable to believe that the sufferings of people bewitched were caused 
by the devil, not by the so-called witches. Let us substitute * devilcraft ' for * witch- 
craft.' . • • Had the courts in Salem proceeded on the Scriptural presumption that the 
testimony of those under the control of evil spirits would, in the nature of the case, be 
false, such a thing as the Salem tragedy would never have been known.** 

A surrey of the Scripture testimony with regard to the employments of 
evil spirits leads to the following general oondusions : 

I^rst^ — the power of eyil spirits over men is not independent of the 
human wiIL This power cannot be exercised without at least the original 
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oonaent of the htunan wiU, and may be resisted and shaken off throngh 
prayer and faith in Ood. 

Liikoa:81,40— "S^uiaikadtoliftTo jon, t^ be night lift yon u irheit . . . . Pny that 7* «itir not lato 
tMptitiflii'*;l|ih.6:ll-"Pat<AtiM irhdd inur of God, that ye may he able toitaad agaiaat the vileiofthe 
ieril"; 16 — '^theihieMoffidth, whertvithyeihaUbeahletoqiunohaUtheltojdartioftheeTilou JaiMe4:7 
— "raM the deTil, and he vill flee frni yon*'; i Pet 5: 9— "vhom vithetand stedfut in your fiOft." The 
ooals are already in the human heart, in the shape of corrupt inclinations ; Satan only 
blows them into flame. The double source of sin is illustrated in lets 5 : 8, 4 — " Why hath 
Satan flned thy heart r. . . HowisitthatthoahaatoonoeiTedthiithiiif isthiaeheart?** The Satanic impulse 
could have been resisted, and "aft«r it vu" sugirested, it was still "in hit ovn power," as was 
the land that he had sold ( Madaren). 

The soul is a castle into which even the Idn^ of evil spirits cannot enter without 
reoeivinff permisrion from within. Bp. Wordsworth : "The devil may tempt us to fall, 
but he cannot nuilce us fall; he may persuade us to cast ouraelves down, but he cahnot 
coat us down." R G. Robinson : ** It is left to us whether the devil shall get control of 
us. We pack olf on the devil's shoulders much of oiurown wtour doinx. Just as Adam 
had the impertinence to tell God that the woman did the mischief.*' Both God and 
Satan stand at the door and knock, but neither heaven nor hell can come in unless we 
will. ** We cannot prevent the birds from ^y\ng over our heads, but we can prevent 
them from nmiring their nests in our hair." Mat 12: 4S-45— *'1he nndeaa iprit, vb«a he it gwe 
eat of » smb" —suggests that the man who firsts rid of one vice but does not occupy his 
mind with better things is ready to be repossessed. "Sarea other ^ritt nore evil than hiiBaelf " 
implies that some demons are more wicked than others and so are harder to cast out 
(Mark9 :20). The Jews had oast out idolatry, but other and worse sins had taken pos- 
session of them. 

Hudson, Law of Psyohio Phenomena, 129— ^ The hypnotic subject cannot be con- 
trolled so ftur as to make him do what he knows to be wrong, unless he himself vol- 
untarily assents." A. S. Hart: *^ Unless one is wilUng to be hypnotised, no one can 
put him under the influence. The more intelligent one is, the more susceptible. Hyp- 
notism requires the subject to do two-thirds of the work, while the instructor does 
only one-third — that of telling the subject what to do. It is not an inherent influence, 
nor a gift, but can be learned by any one who can read. It is impossible to compel a 
person to do wrong while under the influence, for the subject retains a consoiousness 
of the difference between right and wrong." 

Htfffding, Outlines of Psychology, 830-836— ** Some persons have the power of inten- 
tionally calling up hallucinations ; but it often happens to them as to Goethe's Zauber- 
lehrling, or apprentice-magidan, that the phantoms gain power over them and will not 
be again dispersed. Gk>ethe's Fischer — * Half she drew him down and half he sank '— 
repeats the duality in the second term ; for to sink is to let one's self sink." Manton, 
the Puritan : ^* A stranger cannot call off a dog from the flock, but the Shepherd can do 
so with a word ; so the Lord can easily rebuke Satan when he finds him most violent." 
Spurgeon, the modem Puritan, remarks on the above : ** O Lord, when I am worried by 
my great enemy, call him off, I pray thee I Let me hear a voice saying : 'Jehovah reboke 
thet^OSatan; erea Jehovah that hath ohoienJeni8alemniboketheeI'(Zeeh. 3: 2). By thine eleotion of me^ 
rebuke him, I pray thee, and deliver me from 'the power of thedog' 1 (PiSS :20X** 

Seoondljy — their power is limited, both in time and in extent, by the 
permiscdTe will of God. Evil spirits are neither omnipotent, omnisoienti 
nor omnipresent. We are to attribute disease and natoral calamity to their 
agency, only when this is matter of special revelation. Opposed to God as 
evil spirits are, God compels them to serve his purposes. Their power for 
harm lasts but for a season, and ultimate judgment and punishment will 
Tindioate Gk>d's permission of their evil agency. 

10or.lO:18 — "GedisfkithfU.vhovinnotrafferToatohe tempted above that ye are aUe ; hot will vlth the 
ta^litiaa Bake alio the my of eaeape. that 70a IM7 be able to endue it"; Jade 6 -"aagelaYfaieh kept not their own 
bifiiniag^bBt left their proper hahitatioB, he hath kept in everlaiting bonda vndv daikaoH mtethejadgBeiterthe 
gnat day.** 

Luther saw Satan nearer to man than his coat, or his shirt, or even his skin. In all 
misfortune he saw the devil's work. Was there a conflagration in the town ? By look- 
ing doaely you might see a demon blowing upon the flame. Pestilenoe and storm h* 
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attributed to Satan. All this was a relio of the mediaeval exairgeratloDfl of Satan's 
power. It was then supposed that men might make covenants with the evil one, in 
which supernatural power was purchased at the price of final perdition ( see Goethe's 
Faust). 

Scripture furnishes no warrant for such representations. There seems to have been 
permitted a special activity of Satan in temptation and possession during our Savior's 
ministry, in order that Christ's power might be demonstrated. By his death Jesus 
brought *'to nughl kirn that had tbt power of dcaO, that ia, the doTil" ( leb. 3 : 14 ) and "haTisgderpoiledtho 
prindpalitiei and the powen, ho nadea ahov of themopenlj, triimphiBg orer them in it," i. e., in the Cross (OoL 
2:15). iJbhB8:8~<'1bthi8eiidvaathe8«ofGodBaiiifegted,thath«iiiightdeetra7theira^ofthed0T^ Evil 
spirits now exist and act only upon sufferance. McLeod, Temptation of our Lord, 24 
^*' Satan's power is limited, (1) by the fact that he is a creature ; (3) by the fact of 
God's providence ; ( 8 ) by the fact of his own wickedness." 

Gtenung, Bpic of the Inner life, 186 ~ ^ Having neither fixed principle in himself 
nor connection with the source of order outside, Satan has not prophetic ability. He 
can appeal to chance, but he cannot foresee. So Goethe's Mephistopbeles insolently 
boasts that he can lead Faust astray : * What will you bet? There's still a chance to 
gain him. If unto me full leave you give Gently upon my road to train him I ' And in 
Jobl:ll; 8: 5k Satan wagers: 'He vill rawimee thee to thy &oe.' " WiUiam Ashmore : "IsSatan 
omnipresent? No, but he is very spry. Is he bound? Yes, but with a rather loose 
rope." In the Persian story, God scattered seed. The devil buried it, and sent the 
rain to rot it. But soon it sprang up, and the wilderness blossomed as the rose. 

n. OBJBOnONB TO THE DOOTBINB OF AnGSLS. 

1, To the doctrine of angels in general. It is objected : 

( a ) That it is opposed to the modem scientifio view of the world, as a 
syBtem of definite forces and laws. — We reply that, whatever truth there 
may be in this modem view, it does not exclude the play of divine or 
human free agency. It does not, therefore, exclude the possibility of angelio 
agency. 

Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 888— ** It is easier to believe in angels than in ether ; 
in God rather than atoms ; and in the history of his kingdom as a divine self -reve- 
lation rather than in the physicist's or the biologist's purely mechanical process of 
evolution." 

( 6 ) That it is opposed to the modem doctrine of infinite space above 
and beneath us — a space peopled with worlds. With the surrender of the 
old conception of the firmament, as a boundary separating this world from 
the regions beyond, it is claimed that we must give up all belief in a heayen 
of the angels. — ^We reply that the notions of an infinite universe, of heaven 
as a definite place, and of spirits as confined to fixed locality, are without 
certain warrant either in reason or in Scripture. We know nothing of the 
modes of existence of pure spirits. 

What we know of the universe is certainly finite. Ang^ are apparently incorporeal 
beings, and as such are free from all laws of matter and space. Heaven and hell are 
essentially conditions, corresponding to character— conditions in which the body and 
the surroundings of the soul express and reflect its inward state. The main thing to be 
insisted on is therefore the state ; place is merely InddentaL The fact that Christ 
ascended to heaven with a human body, and that the saints are to possess glorified 
bodies, would seem to imply that heaven is*a place. Christ's declaration with regard 
to blm who is " Ohio to destraf both tool and bodjinhell" (Hit 10:28) affords some reason for 
believing that hell is also a place. 

Where heaven and hell are, is not revealed to us. But it is not necessary to suppose 
that they are in some remote part of the universe; for aught we know, they may be 
right about us, so that if our eyes were opened, like those of the prophet's servant 
(t liogi 6 : 17X we ourselves should behold them. Upon ground of Iph. S : S— ^'pdsNortls 
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pevmara»air**»and8:10-''a»priiMifiaitiMa]il Os penwt in Os hMTtnly pboM**— some have 
asBiffned the atmosphere of the earth as the abode of angeUc spirits, both good and 
evlL But the expressions **air*' and " hMTaslj plaen** may be merely metaphorical desler- 
nations of their spiritual method of existence. 

The idealistic philosophy, which regards time and space as merely subjective forms 
of our human thinking and as not conditioning the thought of God, may possibly 
alford some additional aid in the consideration of this problem. If matter be only the 
expression of God's mind and will, having no existence apart from his intelligence and 
volition, the question of place ceases to have signiflcanoe. Heaven is in that case 
Sim ply the state in which God manifests himself in his grace, and hell is the state in 
which a moral being finds himself in opposition to God, and God in opposition to him. 
Christ can manifest himself to his followers in all parts of the earth and to all the 
inhabitants of heaven at one and the same time (John 14: 21; Hat28:20; R»T.i:7X Angels 
in like manner, being purely spiritual beings, may be free from the laws of space and 
time, and may not be limited to any fixed locality. 

We prefer therefore to leave the question of place undedded, and to aocept the exist- 
ence and working of angels both good and evil as a matter of faith, without professing 
to understand their relations to space. For the rationalistic view, see Strauss, Glau- 
benslehre, 1 : 67O-07S. Per wnVra^ see Van Ooeterzee, Christian Dogmatics, 1 : 306-817; 
Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 127-188. 

2. To the doctrine of evil angela in particular. It is objected that : 

( a ) The idea of the fall of angels is self -contradictory , amce a fall deter- 
mined by pride presupposes pride — that is, a fall before the fall. — ^We 
reply that the objection confounds the occasion of sin with the sin itself. 
The oatward motive to disobedience is not disobedience. The fall took 
place only when that outward motive was chosen by free wilL When the 
motive of independence was selfishly adopted, only then did the innocent 
desire for knowledge and power become pride and sin. How an evil voli- 
tion could originate in spirits created pure is an insoluble problem. Our 
faith in God's holiness, however, compels us to attribute the origin of this 
evil volition, not to the Greater, but to the creature. 

There can be no sinful propensity before there is sin. The reason of thejirit sin can 
not be sin itself. This would be to make sin a necessary development ; to deny the 
holiness of God the Creator ; to leave the ground of theism for panttielsm. 

( & ) It is irrational to suppose that Satan should have been able to 
change his whole nature by a single act, so that he thenceforth willed only 
evil. — But we reply that the circumstances of that decision are unknown 
to us ; while the power of single acts permanently to change character is 
matter of observation among men. 

Instance the effect, upon character and life, of a single act of ftUsehood or embezzle- 
ment. The first glass of intoxicatlDg drink, and the first yielding to impure suggestion, 
often establish nerve-tracts in the brain and associations in the mind which are not 
reversed and overcome for a whole lifetime. **8ow an act, and you reap a habit; sow 
a habit, and you reap a character ; sow a character, and you reap a destiny." And what 
is true of men, may be also true of angels. 

( c ) It is impossible that so wise a being should enter upon a hopeless 
rebellion. — We answer that no amount of mere knowledge ensures right 
moral action. If men gratify present passion, in spite of their knowledge 
that the sin involves present misery and future perdition, it is not impossi- 
ble that Satan may have done the same. 

Scherer, Essays on English Literature, 180, puts this objection as follows : '' The idea 
of Satan is a contradictory idea ; for it is contradictory to know God and yet attempt 
rivalry with him." But we must remember that understanding is the servant of willt 
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and is darkened by will. Many clever men fail to see wliat belongs to their peace. It 
is the very madness of sin, that it persists in iniquity, even when it sees and fears the 
approaching Judgment of Ood. Jonathan Edwards : '* Although tho devil be exceed- 
ingly crafty and subtle, yet he is one of the greatest fools and blocl^heads in the world, 
as the subtlest of wicked men are. Sin is of such a nature that it strangely Infatuates 
and stultifies the mind." One of Ben Jonson*s plays has for its title : ** The Devil is 
an Ass.*' 

Schleiermacher, Die Christliche Glaube, 1 : 210, urges that continual wickedness must 
have weakened Satan's understanding, so that he could be no longer feared, and he 
adds: ** Nothing is easier than- to contend against emotional evil.'* On the other 
hand, there seems evidence in Scripture of a progressive rage and devastating activity 
in the case of the evil one, beginning in Genesis and culminating in the Bevtdation. 
With this increasing malignity there is also abundant evidence of his unwisdom. We 
may instance the devil's mistakes in misrepresenting 1. God to man ( 6«ii. 8 : i — "haSk 
Oodnid?"). 8. Man to himself (GflB. 8:4- «'T« than Bolninlydit"). S. Man to God (Job 1: 9— 
"MkJobfttfGodforungkt?"). 4. God to himself (Mat 4:8— "If thoawt the Son of Ood"). 5. Him- 
self to man (2Gor. 11 : 14 — "flataa fuhionotii kiaaalf into an angol of light" ). 6. Himself to himself 
(R«T.12:12 — *'thodeTll is goosdovn onto joOfhaTinggrakwratH" — thinking he could successfully 
oppose God or destroy man ). 

{d) It is inoonsisient with the benevolence of €k>d to create and nphold 
spiritSy who he knows will be and do eviL — We reply that this is no more 
inconsistent with God*s benevolence than the creation and preservation of 
men, whose action God overroles for the furtherance of his purposes, and 
whose iniquity he finally brings to light and punishea 

Seduction of the pure by the impure, piracy, slavery, and war, have all been permit- 
ted among men. It iB no more inconsistent with God's benevolence to permit them 
among angelic spirits. Oarollne Fox tells of Emerson and Garlyle that the latter once 
led his friend, the serene philosopher, through the abominations of the streets of 
London at midnight, asking him with grim humor at every few steps : *' Do you believe 
in the devil now ? ^ Emerson replied that the more he saw of the English people, the 
greater and better he thought them. It must have been because with such depths 
beneath them they could notwithstanding reach such heights of civilization. Even 
vice and misery can be overruled for good, and the fate of evil angels may be made a 
warning to the universe. 

(e) The notion of organization among evil spirits is self-contradictory, 
since the nature of evil is to sunder and divide. — We reply that such 
organization of evU spirits is no more impossible than the organization of 
wicked men, for the purpose of furthering their selfish ends. Ck>mmon 
hatred to €k>d may constitute a principle of union among them, as among 
men. 

Wicked men succeed in their plans only by adhering in some way to the good. Even 
a robber-horde must have laws, and there is a sort of ** honor among thieves." Else the 
world would be a pandemonium, and society would be what Hobbes called it : ** bellum 
omnium contra omnes.*' See art. on Satan, by Whitehouse, in Hastings, Dictionary of 
the Bible : ** Some personalitiee are ganglionic centres of a nervous system, incarna- 
tions of evil influence. The Bible teaches that Satan is such a centre.*' 

But the organizing power of Satan has its limitations. Nevius, Demon-Possession, 
279 — ** Satan is not omniscient, and it is not certain that all demons are perfectly sut>- 
Jeot to his oontroL Want of vigilance on his part, and personal ambition in them, 
may obstruct and delay the execution of his plans, as among men." An English par- 
liamentarian comforted himself by saying : ^ If the fleas were all of one mind, they 
would have us out of bed." Plato, Lysis, 214 — '*The good are like one another, and 
friends to one another, and the bad are never at unity with one another or with them- 
selves ; for they are passionate and restless, and anything which is at variance and 
enmity with itseV is not likely to be in union or harmony with any other thing." 

(/) The doctrine is morally i>emicious, as transferring the blame of 

human ain to the being or beings who tempt men thereto. — We reply that 
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neither oonsdenoe nor Soriptore allows temptation to be an exoose for sin, 
or regards Satan as having power to compel the human wilL The objection, 
moreover, contradicts our observation, — for only where the personal exist- 
ence of Satan is recognized, do we find sin recognized in its true natora 

The diabolic character of sin makes it more guilty and abhorred. The immorality 
lies, not in the maintenance, but in the denial, of the doctrine. Oivinff up the doctrine 
of Satan is connected with laxity in the administration of criminal Justice. Penalty 
comes to be regarded as only deterrent or reformatory. 

{g ) The doctrine degrades man, by representing him as the tool and 
slave of Satan. — We reply that it does indeed show his actual state to be 
degraded, but only with the result of exalting our idea of his original 
dignity, and of his possible glory in Christ The fact that man's sin was 
soggested from without, and not from within, may be the one mitigating 
oiroumstanoe which renders possible his redemption. 

It rather puts a stigrma upon human nature to say that it is not fallen — that its pres- 
ent condition 1b its ori^rinal and normal state. Nor is it worth while to attribute to man 
a dljrnity he does not possess, if thereby we deprive him of the dignity that may be his. 
Satan's sin was, in its essence, sin against the Holy Ghost, for which there can be no 
*' Patker, tnpn them, for th«7 know not wkat thej do " ( Loko 83 : 84 ), since it was choosinflr evil with 
the mala gaudia mentis^ or the clearest intuition that it was eviL If there be no devil, 
then man himself is devlL It has been said of Voltaire, that without believinar in a 
devil, he saw him everywhere— even where he was not. Christian, in Bunyan's Pil- 
grim's Progress, takes comfort when he finds that the blasphemous sugrgostions which 
came to him in the dark valley were sugsrestions from the fiend that pursued him. If 
all temptation is from within, our case would seem hopeless. But if "an enomj katk dou 
this '* ( Mat 13 : 28 ), then there is hope. And so we may accept the maxim : ** Nullus diabolus, 
nullus Bedemptor." Unitarians have no Captain of their Salvation, and so have no 
Adversary a^rainst whom to contend. See Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 17 ; Birks, 
Dii&culties of BeUof, 78-100; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 201-898. Many of the objections and 
answers mentioned above have been taken from Phllippi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 1^1-284, 
where a fuller statement of them may be found. 

HL Pbaotioaii uses of the Dootbinb of Anoels. 

A. Uses of the doctrine of good angels. 

(a) It gives us a new sense of the greatness of the divine resources, and 
of God's grace in our creation, to think of the multitude of unf alien intel- 
ligences who executed the divine purposes before man appeared. 

( 6 ) It strengthens our faith in God*s providential care, to know that 
spirits of so high rank are deputed to minister to creatures who are 
environed with temptations and are conscious of sin. 

( c ) It teaches us humility, that beings of so much greater knowledge 
and power than ours should gladly perform these unnoticed services, in 
behalf of those whose only claim upon them is that they are children of 
the same common Father. 

{d) It helps us in the struggle against sin, to learn that these messen- 
gers of God are near, to mark our wrong doing if we fall, and to sostain ns 
if we resist temptation. 

( e ) It enlarges our conceptions of the dignity of our own being, and of 
the boundless possibilities of our future existence, to remember these 
forms of typical innocence and love, that praise and serve God unceasingly 
in heaven. 
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Instanoe the appearanoe of angels in Jacob's life at Bethel ( Oen. 28 : 12— Jaoob^s oon- 
version ? ) and at Mahanaim ( 6«n. 32 : 1, 2 — two oamps, of angels, on the right hand and 
on the left; c/. Fi 34 : 7 — "The angel of Jeliorak 6B0UDpatii roond about tk«m that fear him, And ddlTenth 
them " ) ; 80 too the Angel at Penuel that struggled with Jacob at his entering the prom- 
ised land ( Gon. 32 : 24 ; c/. IoB.12:8»4— "inhis manhood he had power with God : jea, he had power orer tho 
angel, andprerailed" ), and "the angel who hath redeemed me fron all erU" (Gen. 48 : 16 ) to whom Jacob 
refers on his dying bed. Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene : **And is there care in 
heaven ? and is there love In heavenly spirits to these creatures base That may com- 
passion of their evils move ? There is ; else much more wretched were the case Of men 
than beasts. But O, th' exceeding grace Of highest Ood that loves his creatures so. 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace. That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe I How oft do they their silver 
bowers leave And come to succor us who succor want ! How oft do they with golden 
pinions cleave The flitting skies Uke flying pursuivant, Against foul flends to aid \18 
militant I They for us fight ; they watch and duly ward. And their bright squadrons 
round about us plant; And all for love, and nothing for reward. Oh, why should 
heavenly God for men have such regard I " 

It shows us that sin is not mere flnlteness, to see these finite intelligences that main- 
tained their inteerrity. Shakespeare, Henry YIII, 2 : 2—** He counsels a divorce— a 
loss of her That, like a Jewel, has hung twenty years About his neck, yet never lost her 
lustre; Of her that loves him with that excellence That angels love good men with ; 
even of her That, when the greatest stroke of fortune faUs, Will bless the king.** 
Measure for Measure, 2:2— ** Man, proud man. Plays such fantartio trioks befoire 
high heaven. As makes the angels weep." 

B. Uses of tfie doctrine of evil angels. 

( a) It illtustrates the real nature of dn, and the depth of the rain to 
which it may bring the sonl, to reflect upon the present moral condition 
and eternal wretchedness to which these spirits, so highly endowed, have 
brought themselyes by their rebellion against Ood. 

( 6 ) It inspires a salutary fear and hatred of the first subtle approaches 
of evil from within or from without, to remember that these may be the 
covert advances of a personal and malignant being, who seeks to overcome 
our Tirtae and to involve us in his own apostasy and destruction. 

( c ) It shuts us up to Christ, as the only Being who is able to deliver 
us or others from the enemy of all good. 

{d) It teaches us that our salvation is wholly of grace, since for such 
multitudes of rebellious spirits no atonement and no renewal were provided 
— simple justice having its way, with no mercy to interpose or save. 

PhiUppi, in his Glaubenslehre, 8 : 151-284, suggests the following relations of the doo- 
trine of Satan to the doctrine of sin : L Since Satan is a fallen angel, who once was 
pure, evil is not self-existent or necessary. Sin does not belong to the substance 
which Gk)d created, but is a later addition. 2. Since Satan is a purely tpirHwd creature, 
sin cannot have Its origin in mere sensuousness, or in the mere possession of a physical 
nature. 8. Since Satan is not aireafc and poorly endoyoed creatuze, sin is not a necessary 
result of weakness and limitation. 4. Since Satan is confirmed in evil, sin is not neces- 
sarily a transient or remediable act of will. 6. Since in Satan sin does not come to an end, 
sin is not a step of creaturely development, or a stage of progress to something higher 
and better. On the uses of the doctrine, see also Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, 
1 :816 : Robert Hall, Works, 3 :8&-61 ; Brooks, Satan and his Devices. 

" They never sank so low. They are not raised so high ; They never knew such 
depths of woe, Such heights of majesty. The Savior did not Join Their nature to his 
own ; For them he shed no blood divine. Nor heaved a single grocm." If no redemp- 
tion has been provided for them, it may be because : 1. sin originated with them ; 8. 
the sin which they committed was "aa eCanul u" ( e/. Hark 8:29 ); 8. they sinned with 
clearer inteUect and fuller knowledge than ours ( (^. Lake S8 :34 ) ; 4. their incorporeal 
being aggravated their sin and made it analogous to our sinning against the Holy 
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Spirit ( c/. Hat. IS: Si, 82) ; 6. this inoorporeal belnir cave no opportunity for Christ to 
objectify his grace and visibly to Join himself to them ( e/. I«b. S: 11) ; 6. their perslstenoe 
in evil, in spite of their growing knowledge of the character of God as exhibited in 
human history, has resulted in a hardening of heart which is not susceptible of 
salvation. 

Yet angels were created in Christ (OoL 1:18); they consist in him (0oLl:17); he must 
suffer in their sin ; God would save tiiem, if he consistently could. Dr. G. W. Samson 
held that the Logos became an angel before he became man, and that this explains his 
appearances as "the aagtl of Monk** in the Old Testament ( Gflo. 21:11 ). It is not asserted 
thatoafallenangelsshallbeetemally tormented (loT. 14:10). In terms equally strong 
(Mat X: 41; Rot. BO: 10) the existence of a place of eternal punishment for wickedmen is 
declared, but nevertheless we do not believe that all m^i will go there. In spite of the 
fact that all men are wicked. The silence of Scripture with regard to a provision of 
salvation for fallen angels does not prove that there is no such provision. S PM. S : 4 
shows that evil angels have not received )lnal Judgment, but are in a temporary state 
of existence, and their ftnal state is yet to be revealed. If God has not already pro- 
vided, may he not yet provide redemption for them, and the "oltet ugda" (1 Tim. 5 : 21 ) be 
those whom God has predestinated to stand this future probation and be saved, while 
only those who persist in their rebellion will be consigned to the lake of fire and brim- 
stone (Rot. 20: 10)7 

The keeper of a young tigress patted her head and she licked his hand. But 
when she grew older she seized his hand with her teeth and began to craunch it. He 
pulled away his hand in shreds. He learned not to fondle a tigress. Let us learn not 
to fondle Satan. Let us not be "igBonit of kii doriMo** (2 Oor. 2:tl). It is not well to keep 
loaded firearms in the chimney comer. ** They who fear the adder's sting will not come 
near her hissing." Tahnage : ^ O Lord, help us to hear the serpent's rattle before we 
feel its fangs.'* Ian Madaren, Cure of Souls, 216— The pastor trembles for a soul, 
^ when he sees the destroyer hovering over it Uke a hawk poised in midair, and would 
have it gathered beneath Christ's wing.** 

Thomas K. fieecher : ** Suppose I lived on Broadway where the crowd was surging 
past in both directions all the time. Would I leave my doors and windows open, say- 
ing to the crowd of strangers : * Bnter my door, paoB through my hall, come into my 
parlor, make yourselves at home in my dining-room, go up Into my bedchamben ' ? 
No 1 1 would have my windows and doors barred and locked against intruders, to be 
opened only to me and mine and those I would have as companions. Yet here we see 
foolish men and women stretching out their arms and saying to the spirits of the vasty 
deep : * Come in, and take possession of me. Write with my hands, think with my 
brain, speak with my lips, walk with my teeU use me as a medium for whatever you 
will .' God respects the sanctity of man's spirit. Even Christ stands at the door and 
knocks. Holy Spirit, fin me, so that there shall be room for no otherl** (Kot.8:20; 
lpk.6:tt.) 
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ANTHBOPOLOGT, OB THE DOCTRINE OP MAN. 



OHAPTEE I. 

PEBLIMIITABY. 

L Man a Obbation of Gk)D and a Child of God, 

The fact of man's creation is declared in Gen. 1 : 27 — ** And Ood created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him" ; 2 : 7 — ''And 
Jehovah God formed man of the dost of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living souL ** 

(a) The Scriptures, on the one hand, negative the idea that man is the 
mere product of unreasoning natural forces. They refer his existence to a 
cause different from mere nature, namely, the creative act of God. 

Clompare HebnwB 12: 9— ''tt» Ptfliar of spiriti'^ IiiB. 16:13— "tt» 6<4 oftlMspriii ^^ 
«*J«honk,tkeGodortt»spiritiofaUflMh";R«T.2S:6— ''tt»Godofth»^tBofth»propk«tt;^ Bruoe, The 
Providentlal Order, 26— *^ Faith in God may remain Intact, though we concede that 
man in all his oharaoterlstlcs, physical and peycbical. Is no exception to the universal 
law of growth, no breach in the continuity of the evolutionary process." By ** mere 
nature " we mean nature apart from Ood. Our previous treatment of the doctrine of 
creation in general has shown that the laws of nature are only the regular methods of 
Ood, and that the conception of a nature apart from God is an irrational one. If the 
evolution of the lower creation cannot be explained without taking into account the 
originating agency of God, much leas can the coming into being of man, the crown of 
all created things. Hudson, Divine Pedigree of Man : ** Spirit in man is linked with, 
because derived from, Gk)d, who is spirit.'* 

(6) But, on the other hand, the Scriptures do not disclose the method 
of man's creation. Whether man's physical system is or is not derived, 
by natural descent, from the lower animals, the record of creation does not 
inform us. As the command *' Let the earth bring forth living creatures " 
( Gen. 1 : 24 ) does not exclude the idea of mediate creation, through 
natural generation, so the forming of man ** of the dust of the ground " 
( Gen. 2:7) does not in itself determine whether the creation of man's body 
was mediate or immediate. 

We may believe that man sustained to the highest preceding brute the same relation 
which the multiplied bread and fish sustained to the five loaves and two fishes 
( Mat 14 : 19 ), or which the wine sustained to the water which was transformed at Gana 
(JohaS: 7-10), or which the multiplied oil sustained to the original oil in theO. T. mirade. 
( 2 L 4 : 1-7 ). The ** dost, " before the breathing of tiie spirit Into it, may have been ani- 
mated dust. Natural means may have been used, so far as they would go. Sterrett, 
Reason and Authority in Bellgion, 89— ^ Our heredity is from Ood, even though It be 
from lower forms of lif^ and our goal is also Gk>d, even though it be through Imper- 
fect manhood." 

80 466 
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Brolutlon does not make the idea of a Creator superfluous, because eyolutlon is only 
the method of God. It is perfectly oonsistont with a Scriptural doctrine of Creation 
that man should emersrc at the proper time, flrovemed by different laws from the brute 
creation yet flrrowinff out of the brute, Just as the foundation of a house built of stone 
is perfectly oonsistont with ttie wooden structure built upon it. All depends upon the 
plan. An atheistic and undesigning' evolution cannot include man without ezdudinflr 
what Christianity regards as essential to man ; see Grii&th-Jones, Ascent through 
Christ, 4S-78. But a theistio evolution can recognize the whole process of man's 
creation as equally the work of nature and the work of God. 

Schurman, Agnosticism and Beligion, 48—^* You are not what you have oome fronu 
but what you have become.'* Huxley said of the brutes : ^ Whether frcm them or not, 
man is assuredly not of them." Pfleiderer, Philos. BeUgion, 1 : 280 — " The religious dl£r- 
nity of man rests after all upon what he is, not upon the mode and manner in which 
he has htwmt what he is." Because he came frcm a beast, it does not follow that he is 
a beast. Nor does the fact that man's existonce can be traced back to a brute ancestry 
furnish any proper reason why the bruto should become man. Here is a teleology 
which requires a divine Creatorship. 

J. M. Bronson : ^' The theist must accept evolution if he would keep his argiunent 
for the existence of God from the unity of design in nature. Unless man is an tnd^ 
he is an ofnomalv. The erreatest argument for Gk>d is the fact that all animate nature 
is one vast and connected unity. Kan has developed not /rom the ape, but away from 
the ape. He was never anything but potential man. He did not, as man, oome into 
being until he became a conscious moral agent.*' This oonsdous moral nature, which 
we call personality, requires a divine Author, because it surpasses all the powers which 
can be found in the animal creation. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals, tells us 
that: L Molluscs learn by experienoe; 2. Insects and spiders reoognize offspring; 
8. Fishes make mental association of objects by their similarity ; 4. Reptiles reoognize 
persons ; 5. Hymenoptera, as bees and ants, communicate ideas ; 6. Birds recognize 
pictorial representetions and understand words; 7. Rodents, as rats and foxes, under- 
stand mechanisms ; 8. Monkeys and elephants learn to use tools ; 9. Antiiropoid apes 
and dogs have indefinite morality. 

But it is definite and not indefinite morality which differences man from the brute. 
Drummond, in his Ascent of Man, concedes that man passed through a period when he 
resembled the ape more than any known animal, but at the same time declares that 
no anthropoid ape could develop into a man. The brute can be defined in terms of 
man, but man cannot be defined in terms of the brute. It is significant that in insan- 
ity the higher endowments of man disappear in an order precisely the reverse of that 
in which, according to the development theory, they have been acquired. The highest 
part of man totters first. The last added is first to suffer. Man moreover can transmit 
his own acquisitions to his posterity, as the brute cannot. Weismann, Heredity, 8 : 09 
— ^*The evolution of music does not depend upon any increase of the musical faculty 
or any alteration in the inherent physical nature of man, but solely upon the power of 
transmitting the intellectual achievements of each generation to those which follow. 
This, more than anything, is the cause of the superiority of men over animals— this, 
and not merely human faculty, although it may be admitted that this latter is much 
higher than in animals." To this utterance of Weismann we would add that human 
progress depends quite as much upon man's power of reception as upon man's power 
of transmission. Interpretation must equal expression ; and, in this interpretation of 
the past, man has a guarantee of the future which the brute does not possess. 

(c) Psychology, however, comes in to help our interpretatioii of Script- 
ure. The radical differences between man's sonl and the principle of 
intelligence in the lower animals, espeoiAlly man's possession of self-con- 
soionsness, general ideas, the moral sense, and the power of self-determin- 
ation, show that that which chiefly constitutes him man could not have been 
derived, by any natural process of development^ from the inferior creatures. 
We are compelled, then, to believe that God's ''breathing into man's nos- 
trils the breath of life " ((}en. 2:7), though it was a mediate creation as 
presupposing flxisting material in the shape of animal forms, was yet an 
uumediato creation in the sense that only a divine reinforcement of the 
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prooees of life tamed the animal into man. In other words, man came 
not from the brute, bat through the brute, and the same immanent God 
who had previoasly created the brute created also the man. 

TennyBon, la Memoriam, XLY — ^The babj new to earth and sky. What time his 
tender palm is pressed Against the circle of the breast. Has never thought that ' this is 
I ' : But as he grows he gathers much. And learns the use of ' I ' and ' me,' And finds 
* I am not what I see. And other than the things I touch.* So rounds he to a separate 
mind From whence dear memory may begin. As thro* the frame that binds him in His 
isolation grows defined.*' Fiohte called that the birthday of his child, when the child 
awoke to self-consciousness and said ** I. " Memory goes back no further than language. 
Knowledge of the ego is objective, before it is subjective. The child at first speaks of 
himself in the third person : ** Henry did so and so." Henoe most men.do not remem- 
ber what happened before their third year, though Samuel Miles Hopkins, Memoir, 20, 
remembered what must have happened when he was only 28 months old. Only a 
conscious person remembers, and he remembers only as his will exerts itself in 
attention. 

Jean Paul Riohter, quoted in Ladd, Philosophy of BCind, 110—'* Never shall I forget 
the phenomenon in myself, never till now recited, when I stood by the birth of my 
own self-consdousnees, the place and time of which are distinct in my memory. On a 
certain forenoon, I stood, a very young child, within the house-door, and was looking 
out toward the wood-pile, as in an Instant the Inner revelation ' I am I,' like lightning 
from heaven, flashed and stood brightly before me ; in that moment I had seen myself 
as I, for the first time and forever." 

HOffding, Outlines of Psychology, 8»**The beginning of conscious life is to be 
placed probably before birth. . . . Sensations only faintly and dimly distinguished 
from the general feeling of vegetative comfort and discomfort. Still the experiences 
undergone before birth perhaps suffice to form the foundation of the consciousness of 
an external world." Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 280, suggests that this early state, in 
which the child speaks of self in the third person and is devoid of se^/'-consciousness, 
corresponds to the brute condition of the race, before it had reached self-consciousness, 
attained language, and become man. In the race, however, there was no heredity to 
predetermine self-consciousness— it was a new acquisition, marking transition to a 
superior order of being. 

Connecting these remarks with our present subject, we assert that no brute ever yet 
said, or thought, ^'I.** With this, then, we may begin a series of simple distinctions 
between man and the brute, so far as the immaterial principle in each is concerned. 
These are mainly compiled from writers hereafter mentioned. 

1. The brute is conscious, but man is self-conscious. The brute does not objectify 
self. ^ If the pig could once say, ' I am a pig,' it would at once and thereby cease to be 
a pig." The brute does not distinguish itself from its sensations. The brute has per- 
ception, but only the man has apperception, i. e., peroeption accompanied by reference 
of it to the self to which it belongs. 

2. The brute has only percepts; man has also concepts. The brute knows white 
things, but not whiteness. It remembers things, but not thoughts. Man alone has the 
power of abstraction, i. «., the power of deriving abstract ideas from particular things 
or experiences. 

8. Henoe the brute has no language. ** Language is the expression of general notions 
by symbols " ( Harris ). Words are the symbols of concepts. Where there are no 
concepts there can be no words. The parrot utters cries ; but ^ no parrot ever yet 
spoke a true word." Since language is a sign, it presupposes the existence of an intel- 
lect capable of understanding the sign,— in short, language is the effect of mind, not 
the cause of mind. See Mivart, in Brit. Quar., Oct. 1881 : 154-172. ^^ The ape's tongue 
is eloquent in his own dispraise." James, Psychology, 2 : 366— '* The notion of a sign 
as such, and the general purpose to apply it to everything, is the distinctive character- 
istic of man.*' Why do not animals speak ? Because they have nothing to say, i. e^ 
have no general ideas which words might express. 

4. The brute forms no judgments, e. a«t that tTite is like that, accompanied with belief. 
Hence there is no sense of the ridiculous, and no laughter. James, Psychology, 2 : SeX) 
— *'The brute does not associate ideas by similarity .... Genius in man is the pos- 
session of this power of association in an extreme degree." 

6. The brute has no reasoning — no sense that t/»te follows from tTiot, accompanied by 
a fteling that the sequence is necessary. Association of ideas without judgment is the 
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typical prooeas of the brute mind, though not that of the mind of man. See Ifiud, 
5: 400-400, 67(H)8L Man's dream-ltfe is the best analoffue to the mental life of the 
brute. 

6. The brute has no general ideas or intuitions, as of space, time, substance, cause, 
right. Hence there is no generalizing, and no proper experience or progress. There 
is no capacity for Improvement in animals. The brute cannot be trained, except in 
certain inferior matters of association, where independent judgment is not required. 
No animal makes tools, uses clothes, cooks food, breeds other aninuUs for food. No 
hunter's dog, however long its observation of its master, ever learned to put wood on 
a tire to keep itself from freezing. Even the rudest stone implements show a break in 
continuity and mark the Introduction of man ; see J. P. Ckx>k, Credentials of Science, 
14. **The dog can see the printed page as well as a man can, but no dog was ever 
taught to read a book. The animal cannot create in its own mind the thoughts of the 
writer. The physical in man, on the contrary, is only an aid to the spiritual. Educa- 
tion is a trained capacity to discern the inner meaning and deeper relations of things. 
So the universe is but a symbol and expression of spirit, a garment in which an invisi- 
ble Power has robed his majesty and glory" ; see 8. 8. Times, April 7, 1900. In man, 
mind first became supreme. 

7. The brute has determination, but not self-determination. There is no freedom of 
choice, no conscious forming of a purpose, and no self-movement toward a predeter- 
mined end. The donkey is determined, but not self-determined ; he is the victim of 
heredity and environment; he acts only as he is acted upon. Harris, Pliilos. Basis of 
Theism, 687-6M — ** Man, though implicated in nature through his bodily organization, 
is in his personality supernatural ; the brute is wholly submerged in nature. . . . Man is 
like a ship in the sea— in it, yet above it —guiding his course, by observing the heav- 
ens, even against wind and current. A brute has no such power; it is in nature like a 
balloon, wholly immersed in air, and driven about by its currents, with no power of 
steering." Calderwood, Philosophy of Evolution, chapter on Right and Wrong : "The 
grand distinction of hiunan life is self-oontrol in the field of action— control overall 
the animal impulses, so that these do not spontaneously and of themselves determine 
activity" [as they do in the brute]. By what Mivart calls a process of '^inverse 
anthropomorphism," we clothe the brute with the attributes of freedom ; but it does 
not really possess them. Just as we do not transfer to Ood all our human imperfec- 
tions, so we ought not to transfer alkour human perfections to the brute, " reading 
our full selves in life of lower forms.'* The brute has no power to choose between 
motives ; it simply obeys motive. The necessitarian philosophy, therefore, is a correct 
and excellent philosophy for the brute. But man's power of initiative — in short, man^s 
free will— renders it impossible to explain his higher nature as a mere natural devel- 
opment from the inferior creatures. Even Huxley has said that, taking mind into 
the account, there is between man and the highest beasts an '* enormous gulf," a 
"divergence immeasurable" and *' practically infinite." 

8. The brute has no conscience and no religious nature. No dog ever brought back 
to the butcher the meat it had stolen. ** The aspen trembles without fear, and dogs 
skulk without guilt." The dog mentioned by Darwin, whose behavior in presence of a 
newspaper moved by the wind seemed to testify to *a sense of the supernatural,* was 
merely exhibiting the irritation due to the sense of an unknown future ; see James, Will 
to Believe, 79. The bearing of flogged curs does not throw light upon the nature of 
conscience. If ethics is not hedonism, if moral obligation is not a refined utilitarianism, 
if the right is something distinct from the good we get out of It, then there must be a 
flaw in the theory that man's conscience is simply a development of brute instincts; 
and a reinforcement of brute life from the divine source of life must be postulated in 
order to account for the appearance ot man. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 165-187— " Is 
the spirit of man derived from the soul of the animal? No, for neither one of these 
has self-existence. Both are self-differentiations of God. The latter is simply God's 
preparation for the former." Calderwood, Evolution and Man*s Place in Nature, 887, 
speaks of " the impossibility of tracing the origin of man's rational lite to evolution 

from a lower life There are no physical forces discoverable in nature sufficient 

to account for the appearance of this life." Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 186— 
** Man's place has been won by an entire change in the limitations of his psychic devel- 
opment. .... The old bondage of the mind to the body isswept away. .... In this 
new freedom we find the one dominant characteristic of man* the feature which 
enttttos us to class him as an entirely new class of animal." 
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John Burroughs, Ways of Nature : ** Animal lif^ parallels human life at many points, 
but it is in another plane. Something guides the lower animals, but it is not thought ; 
something restrains them, bat it is not judgment; they are provident without 
prudenoe ; they are aotive without industry ; they are skilful without practice ; they are 
wise without knowledge ; they are rational without reason ; they are deceptive without 
guile. . • . • When they are Joyful, they sing or they play ; when they are distressed, 
they moan or they cry ; . • . . and yet I do not suppose they ezperlenoe the emotion 
of Joy or sorrow, or anger or love, as we do, because these feeUngs in them do not 
involve reflection, memory, and what we call the higher nature, as with us.'* Their 
instinct is intelligence directed outward, never inward, as in man. They share with 
man the emotions of his animal nature, but not of his moral or eesthetic nature ; they 
know no altruism, no moral code.'* Mr. Burroughs maintains that we have no proof 
that animals in a state of nature can reflect, form abstract ideas, associate cause and 
effect. Animals, for instance, that store up food for the winter simply follow a provi- 
dent instinct but do not take thought for the future, any more than does the tree that 
forms new buds for the coming season. He sums up his position as follows: '*To 
attribute human motives and faculties to the animals is to caricature them ; but to 
put us in such relation to them that we feel their kinship, that we see their lives 
embosomed in the same iron necessity as our own, that we see in their minds a 
humbler manifestation of the same psychic power and intelligence that culminates and 
is conscious of itself in man ~~ that, I take it, is the true humanization.** We assent to 
all this except the ascription to human life of the same iron necessity that rules the 
animal creation. Man is man, beoause his free will transcends the limitations of the 
brute. 

While we grant, then, that man is the last stage in the development of life and that 
he has a brute ancestry, we regard him also as the offspring of God. The same God 
who was the author of the brute became in due time the creator of man. Though man 
came through the brute, he did not come from the brute, but from Qod, the Father of 
spirits and the author of all life. (Edipus* terrific oraole : " Mayst thou ne'er know 
the truth of what thou art I " might weU be uttered to those who believe only in the 
brute origin of man. Pascal says it is dangerous to let man see too dearly that he is 
on a level with the animals unless at the same time we show him his greatness. The 
doctrine that the brute is imperfect man is logically connected with the doctrine that 
man is a perfect brute. Thomas Garlyle : ** If this brute philosophy is true, then man 
should go on all fours, and not lay claim to the dignity of being moraL" G. F. Wright, 
Ant. and Origin of Human Bace, lecture IX — ** One or other of the lower animals may 
exhibit all the faculties used by a child of fifteen months. The difference may seem 
very little, but what there is is very important. It is like the difference in direction in 
the early stages of two separating curves, which go on forever diverging. .... The 
probability is that both in his bodily and in his mental development man appeared as a 
tport in nature, and leaped at once in some single pair from the plane of irrational 
being to the possession of the higher powers that have ever since characterised him 
and dominated both his development and his history." 

Scripture seems to teach the doctrine that man's nature is the creation of God. flen. 
B:7— "MoTikMfbnMdBaaoftlMdiistofttM ground, and bnfttked inteUsnoitrilBthebraatkoflifiB;andnun 
baouM A living will"— appears, says Hovey (State of the Impen. Dead, K), ** to distinguish 
the vital informing principle of human nature from its material part, pronouncing the 
former to be more directly from God, and more akin to him, than the latter.*' So in 
iMh. 12:1— "MoTak. vko stntohatk ftrth tke hMTOU, and lijeth the fbnndalion of tke earth, and formeth the 
i^t of nai within him *' — the soul is recognized as distinct in nature from the body, and of 
a dignity and value far beyond those of any material organism. Job 38 : 8— " there ia a 
ipirit in un, and the breath of the Almightj giveth them ondentanding " ; leoL 12:7— "thedoatretomethtothe 
earth aait vafl,aad the epirit retometh onto Ood who gaie it" A sober view of the similarities and 
differences between man and the lower animals may be found in Lloyd Morgan, Animal 
life and Intelligence. See also Martineau, Types, 8 : 65, 140, and Study, 1 : 180 ; S : 0, 13, 
184, 860; Hopkins, Outline Study of Man, 8 :28; Chadboume, Instinct, 187-211 ; Porter, 
Hum. Intellect, 834, 886, 807 ; Bascom, Sdenoe of Mind, 296-005 ; Mansel, MetaphysiGS, 49, 
50 ; Princeton Bev., Jan. 1881 : 104-128 ; Henslow, in Nature, May 1, 1879 : 21, 22 ; Ferrier, 
Bemains,9:80; Aigyll, Unity of Nature, 117-119; Bib. Sac., 29:275-«82; Max MtUler, 
Lectures on Phflos. of Language, no. 1, 2, 8; F. W. Bobertson, Lectures on Genesis, 21; 
LeOonte, In Princeton Bev., May, 1884: 236-261; Lindsay, Mind in Lower Animals; 
Bomanes* Mental Evolotioo in Animals; FIske, The Destiny of Man, 
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(cf) Oomparatiye physiology, moreover, has, up to the present time, 
done nothing to forbid the extension of this doctrine to man's body. No 
single instance has yet been adduced of the transformation of one animal 
species into another, either by natoral or artificial selection ; much less has 
it been demonstrated that the body of the brute has ever been developed 
into that of man. All evolution implies progress and reinforcement of life, 
and is unintelligible except as the immanent God gives new impulses to the 
process. Apart from the direct agency of €k>d, the view that man*s 
physical system is descended by natural generation from some ancestral 
simian form can be regarded only as an irrational hypothesis. Since the 
soul, then, is an immediate creation of God, and the forming of man's body 
is mentioned by the Scripture writer in direct connection with this creation 
of the spirit, man's body was in this sense an immediate creation also. 

For the theory of natural selectioii, see Darwin, Orisrln of Species, SOS^tSM, and Desoent 
of Man, 2 : 868-387 ; Huxley, Critlqaes and Addreeses, 241-4909, Man's Place in Nature, 71- 
188, Lay Sermons, 8S3, and art. : Biology, in Bncyc. Britannica, 0th ed. ; Romanes, 
Soientiflo Bvidenoes of Organic Evolution. The theory holds that, in the struggle for 
existence, the yarietiee best adapted to their surroundings succeed in maintaining and 
reproducing themselves, while the rest die out. Thus, by gradual change and improve- 
ment of lower into higher forms of life, man has been evolved. We grant that Darwin 
has disclosed one of the important features of God*s method. We concede the partial 
truth of his theory. We find it supported by the vertebrate structure and nervous 
organization which man has in common with the lower animals ; by the facte of embry- 
onic development ; of rudunentary organs ; of common diseases and remedies ; and of 
reversion to former types. But we refuse to regard natural selection as a complete 
explanation of the history of life, and that for the following reasons : 

1. It gives no account of the origin of substance, nor of the origin of vorlatlona. 
Darwinism simply Baya that ** round stones will roll down hill further than flat ones " 
(Gray, Natural Science and BeUgion). It accounts for the selection, not for the 
creation, of forms. '* Natural selection originates nothing. It is a destructive, not a 
creative, principle. If we must idealize it as a positive force, we must think of it, not 
as the preserver of the fittest, but as the destroyer, that follows ever in the wake of 
creation and devours the failures ; the scavenger of creation, that takes out of the way 
forms which are not fit to live and reproduce themselves " ( Johnson, on Theistic 
Evolution, in Andover Review, April, 1884:863-881), Natural selection is only unin- 
telligent repression. Darwin's Origin of Species is in fact ** not the (Genesis, but the 
Exodus, of living forms.'* Schurman: *'The survtvdl of the fittest does nothing to 
explain the arrival of the fittest*' ; see also DeVries, Species and Varieties, od >lnem. 
Darwin himself acknowledged that ** Our Ignorance of the laws of variation is pro- 
found. . . . The cause of each slight variation and of each monstrosity lies much more 
in the nature or constitution of the organism than in the nature of tbe surrounding 
conditions *' ( quoted by Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 280-301 ). Weismann has there- 
fore modified the Darwinian theory by aaserting that there would be no development 
unless there were a spontaneous, innate tendency to variation. In this innate tendency 
we see, not mere nature, but the work of an originating and superintending Ood. 
E. M. Caillard, in Contemp. Rev., Dec. 1888 : 878-881— ** Spirit was the moulding power, 
from the beginning, of those lower forms which would ultimately become man. Instead 
of the physical derivation of the soul, we propose the spiritual derivation of the body." 

2. Some of the most important forms appear suddenly in tbe geological record, with- 
out connecting links to unite them with the past The first fishes are the Ganoid, large 
in size and advanced in type. There are no intermediate gradations between the ape 
and man. Huxley, in Man's Place in Nature, 94, tells us that the lowest gorilla has a 
skull capacity of 24 cubic inches, whereas the highest gorilla has 84i. Over against this, 
the lowest man has a skull capacity of 62 ; though men with less than 65 are invariably 
idiotic ; the highest man has 114. Professor Burt G. Wilder of Cornell University : 
" The largest ape-brain is only half as large as the smallest normal human." Wallace, 
Darwinism, 458—** The average human brain weighs 48 or 49 ounces ; the average ape's 
brain is only 18 ounces." The brain of Daniel Webster weighed 53 ounces; bat Dr. 
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BuBMan teUs of an imbecile whose intelleotual defloienoy was oongenital, yet whose 
brain weighed 55 ounces. Large heads do not always indicate srreat intellect. Profes- 
sor Virohow points out that the Greeks, one of the most intelleotual of nations, are 
also one of the smalleftt-headed of all. Bain: ** While the size of the brain increases in 
arithmetical proportion, intellectual range increases in geometrical proportion.*' 

Beepecting the Bnghis and Neanderthal crania. Huxley says: **The fossil remains 
of man hitherto discovered do not seem to me to take us appreciably nearer to that 
lower pithecoid form by the modification of which he has probably become what he is. 
... In vain have the links which should bind man to the monkey been sought: not a 
single one is there to show. The so-caUed ProtatUhropos who should exhibit this link 
has not been found. . . . None have been found that stood nearer the monkey than the 
men of to-day.** Huxley argues that the difference between man and the gorilla is 
smaller than that between the gorilla and some apes ; if the gorilla and the apes con- 
stitute one ftimily and have a common origin, may not man and the gorilla have a 
common ancestry also ? We reply that the space between the lowest ape and the 
highest gorilla is flUed in with numberless intermediate gradations. The space between 
the lowest man and the highest man is also filled in with many types that shade off 
one into the other. But the space between the highest gorilla and the lowest man is 
absolutely vacant; there are no intermediate .types; no connecting links between 
the ape and man have yet been found. 

Professor Yirchow has also very recently expressed his belief that no relics of any 
predecessor of man have yet been discovered. He said : "In my Judgment, no skull 
hitherto discovered can be regarded as that of a predecessor of man. In the course 
of the last fifteen years we have had opportunities of examining skulls of all the 
various races of mankind— even of the most savage tribes ; and among them all no 
group has been observed differing in its essential characters from the general human 
type. . . . Out of all the skulls found in the lake-dwellings there is not one that lies 
outside the boundaries of our present population.'* Dr. Eugene Dubois has discovered 
in the Post-pliocene deposits of the island of Java the remains of a preeminently 
hominine anthropoid which he calls Pithecanthropua erectuB, Its cranial capacity 
approaches the pbjrsiological minimum in man, and is double that of the gorilla. The 
thigh bone is in form and dimensions the absolute analogue of that of man, and gives 
evidence of having supported a habitually erect body. Dr. Dubois unhesitatingly 
places this extinct Javan ape as the intermediate form between man and the true 
anthropoid apes. Haeokel ( in The Nation, Sept 15, 1898 ) and Keane ( in Man Past 
and Present, 8), regard the PUheeanthropw as a ** missing link." But *' Nature'* 
regards it as the remains of a human microcephalous idiot. In addition to all this, it 
deserves to be noticed that man does not degenerate as we travel back in time. " The 
Bnghis skull, the contemporary of the mammoth and the cave-bear, is as large as the 
average of to-day, and might have belonged to a philosopher." The monkey nearest 
to man in physical form is no more intelligent than the elephant or the bee. 

8. There are certain facts which mere heredity cannot explain, such for example as 
the origin of the working-bee from the queen and the drone, neither of which produces 
honey. The working-bee, moreover, does not transmit the honey-making instinct to 
its posterity ; for it is sterile and childless. If man had descended from the oonsdenoe- 
lesB brute, we should expect him, when degraded, to revert to his primitive type. On 
the contrary, he does not revert to the brute, but dies out instead. The theory can 
give no explanation of beauty in the lowest forms of life, such as molluscs and diatoms. 
Darwin grants that this beauty must be of use to its possessor, in order to be consist- 
ent with its origination through natural selection. But no such use has yet been 
shown ; for the creatures which possess the beauty often live in the dark, or have no 
eyes to see. So, too, the large brain of the savage is beyond his needs, and is inconsist- 
ent with the principle of natural selection which teaches that no organ can peroui- 
nentiy attain a size unrequired by its needs and its environment. See Wallace, Natural 
Selection, 338-360. G. F. Wright, Man and the Glacial Epoch, 24^-801— '* That man's 
bodily organization is in some way a development from some extinct member of the 
animal kingdom allied to the anthropoid apes is scarcely any longer susceptible of 
doubt. . . . But he is certainly not descended from any exitiina species of anthro- 
t>oid apes. . . . When once mind became supreme, the bodily adjustment must have 
been rapid, if indeed it is not necessary to suppose that the bodily preparation for 
the highest mental faculties was instantaneous, or by what is called in nature a sport.'* 
With this statement of Dr. Wright we substantially agree, and therefore differ from 
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Shedd whea he says that there is Just as much reaflon for suppoeiiifir that monkoys are 
degenerate men, as that men are improved monkeys. Shakespeare, Timon of Athens, 
1:1: 249, seems to have hinted the view of Dr. Shedd : '' The strain of man 's bred out 
into baboon and monkey." Bishop Wilberf oroe asked Huxley whether he was related 
to an ape on his grrandfather's or errandmother's side. Huxley replied that he should 
prefer such a relationship to having for an anoestor a man who used his position as a 
minister of religion to ridicule truth which he did not comprehend. ^ Mamma, am I 
descended from a monkey?'* ^'I do not know, William, I never met any of your 
father's people." 

4. No species is yet known to have been produced either by artifloial or by natural 
selection. Huxley, Lay Sermons, 823 ~ " It is not absolutely proven that a group of 
animals having all the characters exhibited by species in nature has ever been origi- 
nated by selection, whether artificial or natural " ; Man*s Place in Nature, 107 — *"* Our 
acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis must be provisional, so long as one link in the 
chain of evidence is wanting ; and so long as all the animals and plants certainly pro- 
duced by selective breeding from a common stock are fertile with one another, that 
link will be wanting." Huxley has more recently declared that the missing proof has 
been found in the descent of the modern horse with one toe, from Hipparion with two 
toes, Anchitherium with three, and Orohippus with four. Bven if this were demon- 
strated, we should still maintain that the only proper analogue was to be found in that 
artificial selection by which man produces new varieties, and that natural selection can 
bring about no useful results and show no progress, unless it be the method and revela- 
tion of a wise and designing mind. In other words, selection implies intelUgenoe and 
will, and therefore cannot be exclusively naturaL Mivart, Man and Apes, 192 — " If it 
is Inconceivable and impossible for man's body to be developed or to exist without 
his informing soul, we conclude that, as no natural process accounts for the different 
kind of soul— one capable of articulately expressing general conceptions. — so no 
merely natural process can account for the origin of the body informed by it— a body 
to which such an intellectual faculty was so essentially and intimately related.** Thus 
Mivart, who once considered that evolution could account for man's body, now holds 
Instead that it can account neither for man's body nor for his soul, and calls natural 
selection " a puerile hypothesis " ( Lessons from Nature, 900 ; Basays and Gritloisms, 
8:289-814). 

(e) While we ooncede, then, that man has a bmte anoestry, we make 
two claimB by way of qualification and explanation : first, that the laws 
of organic development which have been followed in man's origin are only 
the methods of God and %proo& of his creatorship ; secondly, that man, 
when he appears apon the scene, is no longer bmte, but a self-conscious 
and self-determining being, made in the image of his Creator and capable 
of free moral decision between good and eviL 

Both man's original creation and his new creation in regeneration are creations from 
within, rather than from without. In both cases, God builds the new upon the basis 
of the old. Man is not a product of blind forces, but is rather an emanation from that 
same divine life of which the brute was a lower manifestation. The fact that God 
used preexisting material does not prevent his authorship of the result. The wine in 
the miracle was not water because water had been used in the making of it, nor is man 
a brute because the brute has made some contributions to his creation. Professor John 
H. Strong : '* Some who freely allow the presence and power of God in the age-long 
process seem nevertheless not clearly to see that, in the final result of finished man, 
God successfully revealed himself. God*s work was never really or fully done ; man 
was a compound of brute and man ; and a compound of two such elements could not 
be said to possess the qualities of either. God did not really succeed in bringing moral 
personality to birth. The evolution was incomplete ; man is still on all fours ; he cannot 
sin, because he was begotten of the brute ; no fall, and no regeneration, is conceivable. 
We assert, on the contrary, that, though man came Ihrouoh the brute, he did not come 
from the brute. He came from God, whose immanent life he reveals, whose image he 
reflects in a finished moral personality. Because (jk>d succeeded, a fall was possibla 
We can believe in the age-long creation of evolution, provided only that this evolution 
completed itself. With that proviso, sin remains and the fftll." See also A. H. Strong, 
Christ in CreaUon, 198-18a 
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Ati atheistio and unteleologlcal evolution is a reversion to the savage view of animals 
as brethren, and to the heathen idea of a sphynx-man growing out of the brute. 
Darwin himself did not denj God's authorship. He doses his first great book with the 
declaration that life, with all its potencies, was originally breathed *' by the Creator " 
into the first forms of organic being. And in his letters he refers with evident satlsftio- 
tion to Charles Kingsley's finding nothing in the theory which was inconsistent with 
an earnest Christian faith. It was not Darwin, but disciplee like Haeokel, who put for* 
ward the theory as making the hypothesis of a Creator superfluous. We grant the 
principle of evolution, but we regard it as only the method of the divine intelligence, 
and must moreover consider it as preceded by an original creative act, introducing veg- 
etable and animal Ufe, and assiippiemented by other creative acts, at the introduction 
of man and at the Incarnation of Christ. Chadwlck, Old and New Unitarianism, 88— 
*' What seemed to wreck our fiUth in human nature [its origin from the brute] has 
been its grandest confirmation. For nothing argues the essential dignity of man more 
clearly than his triumph over the limitations of his brute inheritance, whUe the long 
way that he has come is prophecy of the moral heights undreamed of that await his 
tireless feet." All this is true if we regard human nature, not as an undesigned result 
of atheistic evolution, but as the efQux and reflection of the divine personality, 
R. B. Thompson, in S. S. Times, Dec. 89, 1906 — *' The greatest fact in heredity Is our 
descent from God, and the greatest fact in environment is his presence in human life 
at every point." 

The atheistic conception of evolution is well satirized in the verse : *' There was an ape 
in days that were earlier ; Centuries passed and his hair became curlier ; Centuries more 
and his thumb gave a twist, And he was a man and a Poeitivist." That this concep- 
tion is not a necessary conclusion of modem science, is dear from the statements of 
Wallace, the author with Darwin of the theory of natural sdectlon. Wallace believes 
that man's body was developed from tbe brute, but he thinks there have been three 
breaks in continuity : 1. the appearance of life; 2, the appearance of sensation and 
consciousness ; and 8. the appearance of spirit. These seem to correspond to 1. vege- 
table ; 8. animal ; and 8. human life. He thinks natural selection may account for 
man's place In nature, but not for man's place above nature, as a spiritual being. See 
Wallace, Darwinism, 446-478— *' I fully aooept Mr. Darwin's condusion as to the essen- 
tial identity of man's bodily structure with that of the higher mammalia, and hte 
descent from some ancestral form common to man and the anthropoid apes." But the 
condusion that man's higher faculties have also been derived from the lower ftnimft ig 
** appears to me not to be supported by adequate evidence, and to be directly opposed 
to many well-ascertained facts " (481). . • . The mathematical, the artistic and musical 
faculties, are results, not causes, of advancement, —they do not hdp in the struggle 
for existence and could not have been devdoped by natural sdectlon. The intro- 
duction of life (vegetable), of oonsdousness (animal), of higher faculty (human), 
point dearly to a world of spirit, to which the world of matter is subordinate ( 474-178 ). 
• . . Man's intellectual and moral fftculties could not have been developed trom the 
animal, but must have had another origin ; and for this origin we can find an adequate 
cause only in the world of spirit." 

Wallace, Natural Selection, 838— ^ The average cranial capacity of the lowest savage 
is probably not less than five-sixths of that of the highest dvllized races, while the brain 
of the anthropoid apes scarcdy amounts to one-third of that of man, in both cases 
taking the average ; or the proportions may be represented by the following figures : 
anthropoid apes, 10 ; sayages, 28 ; dvilized man, 82." Ibid^ 860—** The inference I would 
draw from this class of phenomena Is, that a superior Intelligence has guided the devel- 
opment of man in a definite direction and for a special purpose. Just as man guides the 
development of many animal and vegetable forms. . . . The controlling action of a 
higher intelligence is a necessary part of the laws of nature. Just as the action of all 
surrounding organisms Is one of the agendes in organic devdopment, — else the laws 
which govern the material universe are Insuflldent for the production of man." Sir 
Wm. Thompson ; ** That man could be evolved out of inferior animals is the wildest 
dream of materialism, a pure assumption which offends me alike by its f oUy and by its 
arrogance." Hartmann, in his Anthropoid Apes, 8ai&-80e, while not despairing of ** the 
possibility of discovering the true link between the world of man and mammals," 
declares that ** that purdy hypothetical being, the common ancestor of man and apes, 
is still to be found," and that **man cannot have descended from any of the fossil 
species which have hitherto come to our notice, nor yet from any of the spedes of apes 
DOW extant.'* See Dana, Amer. Joum. Sdenoe and Arts, 1876 : 861, and Geology, 608, 
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60A ; Lotse, Mikrokosmos, vol. I, bk. 8, chap. 1 ; Mivart, Genesis of Species, 900-228, 960- 
807, Man and Apes, 88, 149-192, Lessons from Nature, 128-242, 280^1, The Gat, and Enoy- 
dop. Britannioa, art. : Apes ; Quatrefages, Natural History of Man, 64-87 ; Bp. Temple, 
Bampton Leot, 1884:161-188; Dawson, Story of the Earth and Man, 821-829; Duke of 
Argyll, Primeval Man, 88-75; Asa Gray, Natural.3cienoe and Bellcrion ; Schmid, Theo- 
ries of Darwin, 115-140 ; Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 60 ; Mollyalne, Wisdom of Holy 
Scripture, 65-86 ; Bible Conmientary, 1 : 43 ; Martensen, Dofirmatios, 186 ; Le Conte, in 
Prinoeton Rev., Nov. 1878 : 776-803 ; ZOckler Unreeohichte, 81-106 ; Shedd, Doffm. TheoL, 
1:499-615. Also, see this Compendium, pages 802, 883. 

(/) The tmih that man is the offitpring of Ood implies the correlfltiYe 
troth of a common divine Fatherhood. GK>d is Father of all men^ in that 
he originates and sustains them as personal beings like in natore to him- 
self. Even toward sinners God holds this natural relation of Father. It 
is his fatherly love, indeed, which provides the atonement. Thus the 
demands of holiness are met and the prodigal is restored to the privileges 
of sonship which have been forfeited by transgression. This natural 
Fatherhood, therefore, does not exclude, but prepares the way for, God's 
special Fatherhood toward those who have been regenerated by his Spirit 
and who have believed on his Son ; indeed, since all God's creations take 
place in and through Ohrist, there is a natural and physical sonship of all 
men, by virtue of their relation to Christ, the eternal Son, which antedates 
and prepares the way for the spiritual sonship of those who join themselves 
to him by faith. Man's natural sonship underlies the history of the fall, 
and quaUfiea the doctrine of Sin. 

Texts ref errinir to Ood's natural and common Fatherhood are : laL 2 : 10 ^ " Eave ve not 
•Iloiu&tkflrLAbraham]?lMtkiiotoii«6odamt«diu?" Uk« 8:88 — "idun^ilMioBofflod**; 15:11-38— 
the parable of the prodi^ral son, in which the father is father even before the prodigal 
returns; John 8:16 — "Godio loTed th« vorld, that he gaTflkii only begotten Son"; John 15:6— "IfasMS 
•bid* sot in iM, ha is out forth at a branch, and is witharad ; and thej g^hcr thorn, and eait tham into tha fira, and 
thaj ara bamad " ; — these words imply a natural union of all men with Christ, — otherwise 
they would teach that those who lure spiritually united to him can perish everlastingly. 
Afllii? : 28 — "For va araalio hit dbpcing*'— words addressed by Paul to a heathen audience ; OoL 
1:16,17— "in him wart all things sraatad ... . and in him aU ftii«8 aonsist ; *' lab. 12: 9 -''tha Father of 
spiriti.*' Fatherhood, in this larger sense, implies: 1. Origination; 2. Impartation of 
life; 8. Sustentation; 4. Likeness in faculties and powers; 6. Government; 6. Care; 
7. Love. In all these respects God is the Father of all men, and his fatherly love is 
both preserving and atoning. God's natural fatherhood is mediated by Christ, through 
whom all things were made, and in whom all things, even humanity, consist. We are 
naturally children of Gkxl, as we were creaUd in Christ ; we are spiritually sons of God, 
as we have been created anew in Christ Jesus. G. W. Northrop : ** Gkxl never becomes 
Father to any men or class of men ; he only becomes a reconciled and complaeent 
Father to those who become ethically like him. Men are not sons in the full ideal 
sense until they comport themselves as sons of God.'* Chapman, Jesus Christ and the 
Present Age, 89— *' While God is the Father of all men, all men are not the children of 
God : in other words, God always realizes completely the idea of Father to every man ; 
but the majority of men realize only partially the dea of sonship/' 

Texts referring to the special Fatherhood of grace are : John 1 : 12; 13 — *'as naij as raoalrad 
him,toth«mgaTahatharighttobaoamaehildraiofOod,aTea to Iham that baUara on his nana; vho wan bon, fiot of 
blood, nor of tha will of tha flash, nor of tha will of man, bat of God"; Rom.8:14— "Corasmanjasaralad bytha 
Spirit of God, thasa an sons of God"; 15 — "yanoalTad tha ^irit of adoption, whareb7waflr7,ibba, Father"; 20or. 
6:17 — "Coma jaont from among tham, and ba ya sapanta^ saith tha Lord, and tooeh no vnelaan things and I will 
noeiTa jon, and will ba to joa a Father, and 7a shall ba to ma sons and danghten, saith tha Lord llmightj" ; Iph. i : 5, 
6 — "having faaordainedvsnnto adoption as sons throngh Jatns Christ vnto himself " ; 8 : 14^ 15 — "tha Father, from 
whom oTvy fluuly [marg. '&tharhood']lnhaaT«Dandonaarihis named" ( = every race among angels 
or men— so Meyer, Romans, 158, 159 ) ; GaL 8 : 26— "&r ja an all sonsof God,thrcQghfidlh,in Christ 
lasos"; 4:6 — "And baoansaya an sons, God sent forth tha Spirit of his Son into oor hearts, erying^ibba, Father"; 
1 loha 8 : 1, 8 —" Behold what mannar of lore tha Father hath bastowad opoB 1% that wa should bo osUad flhildnn of God ; 
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niraokiroan. . . . B6lor«d,iiinrinveoU]dnBoffloi" Thesonshlpof the race is only rudiment- 
ary. The actual realization of sonshlp is possible only through Christ. flaL 4 : 1-7 inti- 
mates a universal sonshlp, but a sonshlp In which the child " dilketii nothing from a bondsflmni 
tkough h« is lord of aU;" and needs still to "noiiTe the adoptka tf toos." Simon, Beconciliation, 81 — 
** It is one thing to be a father ; another to discharge all the fatherly functions. Human 
fftthers sometimes fail to behave like fathers for reasons lying solely in themselves; 
somettmes because of hindrances in the conduct or character of their children. No 
father can normally discharge his ftUherly functions toward children who are unchild- 
like. So even the rebellious son is a son, but he does not act like a son.** Because all 
men are naturally sons of Ood, it does not follow that all men will be saved. Many 
who are naturally sons of God are not spiritually sons of God ; they are only ** fflrraats" 
who "abida not in tha koue fenror " (John 8 : 85). God is their Father, but they have yet to 
" baooBM '* his childien ( Mai 5 : 46 ). 

The controversy between those who maintain and those who deny that Ck>d is the 
Father of all men is a mere logomachy. God is physically and naturally the Father of 
all men ; he is morally and spiritually the Father only of those who have been renewed 
by his Spirit. All men are sons of God in a lower sense by virtue of their natural union 
with Christ ; only those are sons of God in the higher sense who have Joined themselves 
by ialth to Christ in a spiritual union. We can therefore assent to much that is said by 
those who deny the universal divine fatherhood, as, f 6r example. C. M. Mead, in Am. 
Jour. Theology, July, 1807 : 577-600, who maintains that sonship consists in spiritual 
kinship with God, and who quotes, in support of this view, John 8 : 41-44— "If God mn jam 
Fathar, ya vonld lora ma. . . . Ta an of joor bthtr, tha daril " => the Fatherhood of God is not uni- 
versal; KaL S : 44, 45 — "loraToor Mtniaa ... in order that ja maj baoooM aons of joor Ftathor vho ia in 
hoam"; John 1:12— "aaaunyaanoalTed Un, to than gara ha tha right to baooBMohildranofOod, am to then 
that baUere on hia nana." Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 108—** That God has created aU 
men does not constitute them his sons in the evangelical sense of the word. The 
sonship on which the N. T. dweDs so constantly Is based solely on the experience of the 
new birth, while the doctrine of universal sonship rests either on a daring denial or a 
daring assumption — the denial of the universal fall of man through sin, or the assump- 
tion of the universal regeneration of man through the Spirit. In either case the 
teaching belongs to ' another geepal' (6aL i: 7), the recompense of whose preaching Is not a 
beatitude, but an anathema' (QaL 1:8).'* 

But we can also agree with much that Is urged by the opposite party, as for example, 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 198 — '* God does not heeame the Father, but is the heavenly 
Father, even of those who become his sons. . . • This Fatherhood of God, instead of 
the kingship which was the dominant idea of the Jews, Jesus made the primary doo- 
trine. The relation is ethical, not the Fatherhood of mere origination, and therefore 
only those who live aright are true sons of Gk>d. . . . 209— Mere kingship, or exalta- 
tion above the world, led to Pharisaic legal servitude and external ceremony and to 
Alexandrian philosophical speculation. The Fatherhood apprehended and announced 
by Jesus was essentially a relation of love and holiness.*' A. H. Bradford, Age of 
Faith, 116-120— *< There is something sacred in humanity. But systems of theology 
once began with the essential and natural worthlessness of man. ... If there is no 
Fattierhood, then selfishness is loglcaL But Fatherhood carries with it identity of 
nature between the parent and the child. Therefore every laborer is of the nature of 
God, and be who has the nature of Gk)d cannot be treated like the products of factory 
and field. . . . All the children of Gk)d are by nature partakers of the life of God. They 
arecaUed*ehiMr«iof«7ath'(lph.8:3),or*ofperdltion'(Johnl7:i2),onlyto indicate that their 
proper relations and duties have been violated. . . . Love for man is dependent on 
something worthy of love, and that is found in man's essential divinity.* ' We object 
to this last statement, as attributing to man at the beginning what can come to him 
only through grace. Man was indeed created in Christ ( OoL 1 : 16 ) and was a son of Gk)d 
by virtueof hisunlon with Christ (Lake 3: 88; Johnl5:6). But since man has sinned and 
has renounced his sonship, it can be restored and realized, in a moral and spiritual 
sense, only through the atoning work of Christ and the regenerating work of the Holy 
8pirit(lph.2:10 — "ereatedinOhristJoaoafbrgoodirarka"; 8Pet.l:4 — "hiapreoloQBandeieeedinggreatpntt- 
iaea; Oat through thiaejemajbeeome partaken of the divine nature"). 

Many who deny the uolversal Fatherhood of God refuse to carry their doctrine to its 
logical extreme. To be consistent they should forbid the unconverted to ojfer the 
Lord*s Prayer or even to pray at all. A mother who did not believe God to be the 
Father of all actually said : ** My children are not converted, and if I were to teach 
them the Lord^s Pn^, I must teach them to say: 'Our fatherwho artinbelP; for 
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they are only children of the devlL** Papers on the question : Is Ood the Father 
of all Men? are to be found In the Prooieedlogs of the Baptist Congress, 1806 :106-ia0. 
Among these the essay of F. H. Rowley asserts God*s universal Fatherhood upon the 
flTOimds : 1. Man Is created in the image of Ood ; 8. Ood*B fatherly treatment of man, 
especially in the life of Christ among men ; 8. God*8 universal claim on man for his 
filial love and trust: 4. Only God^ Fatherhood makes incarnation poMlble, for this 
implies oneness of nature between God and man. To these we may add : ft. The aton- 
ing death of Christ could be efficacious only upon the ground of a common nature in 
Christ and in humanity ; and 6. The regenerating work of the Holy Spirit is intelligi- 
ble only as the restoration of a filial relation which was native to man, but which his 
sin had put into abeyance. For denial that God is Father to any but the regenerate, 
see Oandllsh, Fathertiood of God ; Wright, Fatherhood of God. For advocacy of the 
universal Fatherhood, see Crawford, Fatherhood of God ; Iidgett» Fatherhood of God. 

n. UNrrr of thb Human Racsb. 

( a ) The Scriptures teaoh that the whole hnmaa race is descended from 
a siiigle pair. 

eoLlrn.tt— *'iBi(McrMMMnii kis (nraimi«t,ia th«iM«* «f M «r«ttid te Uh; nalt aad ft^ 
«r«ttidkitlMi!k iBiGodU«MdtkM:ui6odMidutttkii^B6frdtfU,aBdBiltiplj.udnflMiiikth««^ 
ud nbdM it '* ; t : 7 -- '' iBd JahoTik God fignMd BU of th« dift of tte groud, u4 br^^ 
tewtt of lift ; ud BU b«»M a Utii; lod '^ S — ** aad th« rib, YkiA JahoTik Q«d had Uk« fr« 
kiavoiiia]i,aBd1voagliiharaAtothiHan"; 3:80— "iadthaBaaeallidUf wifii'iBaBilTf; beeniM Aa wm tha 
MoUur o' all IiTiiif"a even Bve is traced back to Adam; 9:19— "TkaMthiaa vwetha aooa of loak; 
and il thm vaa tha vkala mtt owipnad." Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 110— "LogioaUy, it 
seems easier to account for the divergence of what was at first one, than for the union 
of what was at first heterogeneous.** 

( 6 ) This truth lies at the foundation of Paul's doctrine of the organic 
unity of mankind in the first transgression, and of the provision of salva- 
tion for the race in Christ. 

Roia 5 : iS - ''ttardlon^ aa tkraogk ina Mn iii aiftarid iilo tte varU, aad di^ 
uto all nen, for that all iiniMd"; 19— "Poraathrtaghthaoaa Aaa'adiaobadiaMathaHanjvweBadawuMn^afii 
aathrooghthaabidifDMofthaaiiaihallthaBa&jbaBadarightaoot"; 10«r.i5:a« S — **Por aiiM bj aaa oama 
diath, bj man flaae abo th« mnrrMlioii of the dead. roraainidamalldi^iaalMiAOhriitihaUallbaBadaaliTf'*; 
]bb.8:16— "F^nriljnotofangaUdothhetakohold.baihitakathholdoftiMiaadof ibraham." Oneof the 
most eminent ethnologists and anthropologists. Prof. D. G. Brinton, said not long 
before his death that all scientific research and teaching tended to the conviction that 
mankind has descended from one pair. 

(o) This descent of humanity from a single pair also constitutes the 
ground of man's obligation of natural brotherhood to every member of 
the race. 

Atte 17 : 26— "hi Bade of ma amy natiM of Mm to dwdl «a all tha foM of tha Mrth *' — here the Rev. 
Vers, omits the word "Uood" ( *«Badi ef one blood "-Auth.Vers.). The word to be supplied is 
possibly ** father,** but more probably ''body**: e/. leK t:il— "ferboth he that eaaetiflilh and 
they thai an tinetifiad an aU of OM [ father or body ] : ibr vhieh eaoai he ia Bot aahaaid to eall thaa bnthna, 
earing, I villdeclan thj name uto mj bnthna, b the oddak of the oongngatioB viU I ug thj praiia'* 

Winohell, in his Preadamites, has recently revived the theory broached in 1665 by 
Peyrerius, that there were men before Adam : *' Adam is descended from a black race 
— not the black races from Adam.*' Adam is simply '' the remotest ancestor to whom 
the Jews could trace their lineage. . . . The derivation of Adam from an older human 
stock is essentially the creation of Adam.*' Wlnchell does not deny the imity of the 
race, nor the retroactive effect of the atonement upon those who lived before Adam ; 
he simply denies that Adam was the first man. 207 — He *' regards the Adamic stock as 
derived from an older and humbler human type,*' originally as low in the scale as the 
present Australian savages. 

Although this theory furnishes a plausible explanation of certain Biblical facts, such 
as the marriage of Gain (Qtn. 4: 17), Cain's fear that men would slay him (Gen. 4: 14), and 
the distinction between "the eeia of God" and "the daaghtmef wa" (Gea.e:l, 3), it treats the 
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MoMio narratiTe as legendary rather than hlstorioaL Sbem, Ham, and Japheth, It Is 
intimated, may have lived hundreds of years apart from one another ( 409 ). Upon this 
view, Eve oould not be "the BMtkor of all liTing' (6«n. 8:20), nor could the transirression of 
Adam be the cause and beginning of condemnation to the whole race ( Im. 5 : 12» 19). As 
to Gain's fear of other families who might take vengeance upon him, we must remember 
that we do not know how many children were bom to Adam between Gain and Abel, 
nor what the age of Gain and Abel was, nor whether Gain feared only those that were 
then living. As to Gain's marriage, we must remember that even if Gain married into 
another family, his wife, upon any hypothesis of the unity of the race, must have been 
descended from some other original Gain that married his sister. 

See Keil and Delitnoh, Com. on Pentateuch, 1 : 110—** The marriage of brothers and 
Bisters was inevitable in the case of children of the first man, in case the human race 
was actually to descend from a single pair, and may therefore be Justified, in the face 
of the Mosaic prohibition of such marriages, on the ground that the sons and daughters 
of Adam represented not merely the family but the genus, and that it was not till after 
the rise of several families that the bonds of fraternal and conjugal love became distinct 
from one another and assumed fixed and mutually exclusive forms, the violation of 
which is Bin.*' Prof. W. H. Green: "G«. M-.IS shows that Sarah was Abraham's half- 
sister ; .... the regulations subsequently ordained in the Mosaic law were not then in 
force." O. H. Darwin, son of Charles Darwin, has shown that marriage between cous- 
ins is harmless where there is dilTerenoe of temperament between the parties. Modem 
palSBontology makes it probable that at the beginning of the race there was greater 
dilferentiation of brothers and sisters in the same family than obtains in later times. 
See Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 275. For criticism of the doctrine that there were men before 
Adam, see Methodist Quar. Bev., April, 1881 : 205-281 ; Preeb. Rev., 1881 : 440444. 

The Soriptare statements are oorroborated by oonsiderationB drawn from 
history and sdenoe. Eonr aigoments may be briefly mentioned : 

1. The argument from history. 

So far as the history of nations and tribes in both hemispheres can be 
traced, the evidence points to a common origin and ancestry'in central Asia. 

The European nations are acknowledged to have oome, in successive waves of migra-> 
tion, from Asia. Modem ethnologists generally agree that the Indian races of America 
are derived from Mongoloid sources in Eastern Asia, either through Polynesia or by 
way of the Aleutian Islands. Bunsen, Philos. of Universal History, 2 : 112 — the Aslatlo 
origin of all the North American Indians '* is as fuUy proved as the unity of family 
among themselves." Mason, Origins of Invention, 861 —** Before the time of Colum- 
bus, the Polynesians made canoe voyages from Tahiti to Hawaii, a distance of 2300 
miles.** Keane, Man Past and Present, 1-15, 840-440, treats of the American Abori- 
gines under two primitive types : Longheads from Europe and Roundheads from Asia. 
The human race, he claims, originated in Indomalaysia and spread thence by migration 
over the globe. The world was peopled from one center by Pleietocene man. The 
primary groups were evolved each in its spedal habitat, but all sprang from a Pleiooene 
precursor 100,000 years ago. W. T. Lopp, missionary to the Eskimos, at Port Clarence, 
Alaska, on the American side of Bering Strait, writes tmder date of August 81, 1802 : 
** No thaws during the winter, and ice blocked in the Strait. This has always been 
doubted by whalers. Eskimos have told them that they sometimes crossed the Strait 
on ice, but they have never believed them. Last February and March our Eskimos had 
a tobacco famine. Two parties (five men ) went with dogsleds to East Gape, on the 
Siberian coast, and traded some beaver, otter and marten skins for Bussian tobacco, 
and returned safely. Itisonly during an occasional winter that they can do this. But 
every summer they make several trips in their big wolf-skin boats— forty feet long. 
These observations may throw some light upon the origin of the prehistoric races of 
America.** 

Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1:48^*' The semi-civilised nations of Java and Sumatra 
axe found in possession of a civilisation which at first glance shows itself to have been 
borrowed ftx)m Hindu and Moslem sources.*' See also Sir Henry Bawlinson, quoted In 
Bungess, Antiquity and Unity of the Eace, 160, 167; Smyth, Unity of Human Baoes, 
ttB-<80; Pickering, Baces of Man, Introd., synopsis, and page 810; Guyot, Earth and 
Man, 29e-8B4;Quatrellage8, Natural HiBtory of Man, and Unlt6 de rBq>^oe Humaine; 
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Godron, Unlt^ de TBapto Humaine, iiiVisq, Per contra, however, see Prof. A.H. 
Sayoe : ** The eyidenoe is now all tending to show that the districts Id the neighborhood 
of the Baltic were those from which the Aryan lanflruages first radiated, and where the 
raoe or races who spoke them originally dwelt. The Aryan invaders of Northwestern 
India could only have been a late and distant oflfshoot of the primitive stock, speedily 
absorbed into the earlier population of the country as they advanced southward ; and 
to speak of * our Indian brethren ' is as absurd and tsdae as to claim relationship with 
the negroes of the United States because they now use an Aryan language.*' Scribner, 
Where Did life Begin? has lately adduced arguments to prove that life on the earth 
originated at the North Pole, and Prof. Asa Gray favors this view ; see his Darwiniana, 
SOS, and Sdentiflc Papers, 2 : 160 ; so also Warren, Paradise Found; and Wieland, in 
Am. Journal of Science, Dea 1009 : 401-480. Dr. J. L. Wortman, in Yale Alumni Weekly, 
Jan. 14, 1908 : 128 — ^ The appearance of all these primates in North America was very 
abrupt at the beginning of the second stage of the Bocene. And it is a striking coinci- 
dence that approximately the same forms appear in beds of exactly corresponding age 
in Burope. Nor does this synchronism stop with the apes. It applies to nearly all the 
other types of Bocene msmmalia in the Northern Hemisphere, and to the accompany- 
ing flora as well. These facts can be explained only on the hsrpothesis that there was a 
common centre from which these plants and animals were distributed. Considering 
further that the present continental msnww were essentially the same in the Bocene 
time as now, and that the North Polar region then enjoyed a subtropical climate, as is 
abundantly proved by fossil plants, we are forced to the conclusion that this common 
centre of dispersion lay approximately within the Arctic Circle. .... The origin of 
the human species ^d not take place on the Western Hemisphere.** 

2. The argument from language. 

Comparative philology points to a oommon origin of all the more impor- 
tant languages, and furnishes no evidence that the less important are not 
also so derived. 

On Sanskrit as a connecting link between the Indo-Germanic Unguages, see Uaz 
Mtiller, Science of Language, 1:146-185, 89&-84a, who claims that all languages pass 
through the three stages : monosyllabic, agglutinative, inflectional ; and that nothing 
necessitates the admission of different Independent beginnings for either the material 
or the formal elements of the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech. The 
changes of language are often rapid. Latin becomes the Bomance languages, and 
Saxon and Norman are united into Bnghsh, in three centuries. The Chinese may have 
departed from their primitive abodes while their language was yet monosyllabia 

G. J. Bomanes, Life and Letters, 106— ** Children are the constructors of all lonffUOflFes, 
as distinguished from languao^'** Instance Helen Keller's sudden acquisition of 
language, uttering publicly a long piece only three weeks after she first began to 
Imitate the motions of the lips. G. F. Wright, Man and the Gladal Period, 242-801— 
** Becent investigations show that chUdren, when from any cause isolated at an early 
age, will often produce at once a language de novo. Thus it would appear by no means 
improbable that various languages in America, and perhaps the earliest languages of 
the world, may have arisen in a short time where conditions were such that a family 
of small children could have maintained existence when for any cause deprived of 
parental and other fostering care. .... Two or three thousand years of prehistoric 
time is perhaps all that would be required to produce the dlversiflcation of languages 
which appears at the dawn of history. . . . The prehistoric stage of Burope ended 
less than a thousand years before the Christian Bra.*' In a people whose speech has 
not been fixed by being committed to writing, baby-talk is a great source of linguistic 
corruption, and the changes are exceedingly rapid. Humboldt took down the vocabu- 
lary of a South American tribe, and after fifteen years of absence found their speech 
so changed as to seem a different language. 

ZOckler, in Jahrbuch fOr deutsche Theologie, 8 : 08 sg^ denies the progress ftam lower 
methods of speech to higher, and declares the most highly developed Inflectional 
languages to be the oldest and most widespread. InfMor languages are a degenera^ 
tion from a higher state of culture. In the development of the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages ( such as the French and the Wnglish ), we have instances of change from more full 
and luxuriant expreaslon to that which is monosyllabic or agglutinative. The theory 
of Max Mtiller is also opposed by Pott, Die Versohledenheiten der mensohlloben RssKin, 
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200, MS. Pott oalls attention to the fact that the Australian languages show unmistak- 
able similarity to the languages of Eastern and Southern Asia, although the physioal 
oharacteristios of these tribes are for different from the Asiatic. 

On the old Egyptian language as a connecting link between the Indo-European and 
the Semitic tongues, see Bunsen, Egypt's Place, 1 : preface, 10 ; also see Farrar, Origin 
of Language, 218. Like the old Egyptian, the Berber and the Touareg are Semitic In 
parts of their vocabulary, while yet they are Aryan in grammar. So the Tibetan and 
Burmese stand between the Indo-European languages, on the one hand, and the mono- 
syllabic languages, as of Ohina, on the other. A French philologist claims now to have 
interpreted the Th-King^ the oldest and most unintelligible monumental writing of the 
Chinese, by regarding it as a corruption of the old Assyrian or Acoadlan cuneiform 
characters, and as resembling the syllabaries, vocabularies, and bilingual tablets in the 
ruined libraries of Assyria and Babylon ; see Terrien de Lacouperle, The Oldest Book 
of the Chinese and its Authors, and The Languages of China before the Chinese, 11, 
note ; he holds to *'the non-indigenousness of the Chinese civilization and its deriva- 
tion from the old Chaldceo-Babylonian focus of culture by the medium of Susiana." 
See also Sayce, in Contemp. Rev., Jan. 1884 : 984-096; also. The Monlst, Oct. 1906 : 662- 
696, on The Ideograms of the Chinese and the Central American Calendars. The evidence 
goes to show that the Chinese came Into China from Susiana in the 28d century before 
Christ. Initial G wears down in time into a Y sound. Many words which begin with 
Y in Chinese are found in Accadlan beginning with O, as Chinese Ye, * night,' Is in 
Aocadian Oe, *night.^ The order of development seems to be: 1. picture wrltiliig ; 2. 
syllabic writing; 8. alphabetic writing. 

In a similar manner, there is evidence that the Pharaonlc Egsrptians were immigrants 
from another land, namely. Babylonia. Honunel derives the hieroglyphs of the Egypt- 
ians from the pictures out of which the cuneiform characters developed, and he shows 
that the elements of the Egyptian language itself are contained In that mixed speech 
of Babylonia which originated in the fusion of Sumerlans and Semites. The Osiris of 
Egypt is the Asari of the Sumerlans. Burial in brick tombs in the first two Egyptian 
dynasties is a survival from Babylonia, as are also the seal-cylinders impressed on day. 
On the relations between Aryan and Semitic languages, see Renouf , Hlbbert Lectures, 
65-«l; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms,7; Bib. Sao., 1870:162; 1876:862-880; 
1879 : 674-706. See also Pezzi, Aryan Philology, 126 ; Sayce, Principles of Comp. Philology, 
182-174 ; Whitney, art. on Comp. Philology in Encyc. Britannlca, also Life and Growth 
of Language, 269, and Study of Language, 807, 808 ~ ** Language affords certain indica- 
tions of doubtful value, which, taken along with certain other ethnological considera- 
tions, also of questionable pertinency, furnish ground for suspecting an ultimate 
relationship. . . . That more thorough comprehension of the history of Semitic speech 
will enable us to determine this ultimate relationship, may perhaps be looked for with 
hope, though it is not to be expected with confidence." See also Smsrth, Unity of Human 
Baces, 199-<8S2 ; Smith's Bib. Diet, art. : Confusion of Tongues. 

We regard the facts as, on the whole, favoring an opposite oonoluslon from that In 
Hastings's Bible Dictionary, art: Flood: **The diversity of the human race and of 
langruage alike makes it Improbable that men were derived from a single pair." B. G. 
Robinson : ** The only trustworthy argument for the unity of the race is derived from 
comparative phUology. If it should be established that one of the three families of 
speech was more ancient than the others, and the source of the others, the argument 
would be unansweraUe. Coloration of the skin seems to lie back of climatic influences. 
We believe in the unity of the race because in this there are the fewest dilficultles. We 
would not know how else to Interpret Paul In Bomuis 5." Max Mtlller has said that 
the fountain head of modem philology as of modern freedom and international law is 
the change wrought by Christianity, superseding the narrow national conception of 
patriotism by the recognition of all the nations and races as members of one great 
human family. 

8. The argument from peyohology. 

The existenoe, among all families of mankind, of oommon mental and 
moral characteristics, as eyinoed in common maxims, tendencies and capaci- 
ties, in the prevalence of similar traditions, and in the universal applicability 
of one philosophy and religion, is most easily explained upon the theory 
of a common origin. 
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Among the widely prevalent traditions may be mentioned the tradition of the fbjh- 
ioning of the world and man, of a primeval garden, of an original innooeooeaiid happi- 
ness, of a tree of knowledge, of a serpent, of a temptation and faU, of a division of 
time into weeks, of a flood, of saoriflce. It is possible, if not probable, that certain 
myths, common to many nations, may have been handed down from a time when the 
fiunilies of the race had not yet separated. See Z(5okler, in Jahrbuoh ftir deutsohe 
Theologie, 8 : 71-4K) ; Max MtUler, Science of Language, 2 : i44-466 ; Prichard, Nat. Hist, of 
Man, 2 :6S7-7U; Smyth, Unity of Human Baoes, 288-^40; Hodge, SystTheoL, 2: 77-01; 
Gladstone, Juventus Mimdi. 

i. The argmnent from physiology. 

A. It is the oommon judgment of oomparatiTe physiologists that man 
oonstitntes bat a single species. The differenoes which exist between the 
yarions families of mankind are to be regarded as varieties of this spedee. 
In proof of these statements we nrge : ( a ) The nnmberless intermediate 
gradations which connect the so-called races with each other. (6) The 
essential identity of all races in cranial, osteological, and dental character- 
istics. ( c ) The fertility of unions between individuals of the most diverse 
tyx>eSy and th« continuous fertility of the ofB^pring of such unions. 

Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, 168— ** It may be safely affirmed that, even if the 
difteronces between men are specific, they are so smaU that the assumption of more than 
one primitive stock for all is altogether superfluous. We may admit that Negroes and 
Australians are distinct species, yet be the strictest monogenists, and oven believe in 
Adam and Bve as the primeval parents of mankind, <. e., on Darwin's hypothesis '* ; 
Origin of Species, 118—**! am one of those who believe that at present there is no 
evidence whatever for sajring that mankind sprang originally from more than a single 
pair ; I must say that I cannot see any good ground whatever, or any tenable evidence, 
for believing that there is more than one species of man.'* Owen, quoted by Burgess, 
Ant. and Unity of Uace, 185— ** Man forms but one species, and differences are but 
indications of varieties. Theee variations merge into each other by easy gradations." 
Alex, von Humboldt : *' The different races of men are forms of one sole species, — they 
are not different species of a genus." 

Quatreftiges, in Bevue d. deux Mondes, Dea 1880 : 814 — '* If one places himself exdu- 
flively upon the plane of the natural sciences, it is impossible not to conclude in favor 
of the monogenist doctrine.*' Wagner, quoted in Bib. Sac, 19:607— ** Species -the 
collective total of individuals which are capable of producing one with another an 
uninterruptedly fertile progeny." Pickering, Baces of Man, 816 — ** There is no middle 
ground between the admission of eleven distinct species in the human family and their 
reduction to one. The latter opinion implies a central point of origin." 

There is an impossibility of deciding how many races there are, if we once allow 
that there are more than one. While Pickering would say eleven, Agasslz says eight, 
Morton twenty-two, and Burke sixty-five. Modem science all tends to the derivation 
of each family from a single germ. Other common characteristics of all races of men, 
in addition to those mentioned in the text, are the duration of pregnancy, the normal 
temperature of the body, the mean frequency of the pulse, the liability to the same 
diseases. Meehan, State Botanist of Pennsylvania, maintains that hybrid vegetable 
products are no more sterile than are ordinary plants ( Independent, Aug. 21, 1884 ) . 

B. B. Tylor, art.: Anthropology, in Bncyc. Brltannica : ** On the whole it may be 
asserted that the doctrine of the unity of mankind now stands on a firmer basis than in 
previous ages." Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication, 1 : 89 — *^ From the 
resemblance in several countries of the half -domesticated dogs to the wild species still 
living there, from the f&oility with which they can be crossed together, from even half 
tamed animals being so much valued by savages, and from the other circumstances 
previously remarked on which favor domestication, it is highly probable that the 
domestic dogs of the world have descended from two good spedesof wolf (viz., Canii 
hipuM and Oani$ latrana ), and from two or three other doubtful species of wolves 
(namely, the European, Indian and North American forms) ; from at least one or two 
South American canine species ; from several races or species of the Jackal ; and perhaps 
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from one or more eztinot spedeB." Dr. B. Bf. Moore tried unsuooeasfully to produoe 
offspring by pairinfir a Newfoundland dog and a wolf-like dog from Canada. He only 
proved anew the repugnance of even Blightly separated spedee toward one another. 

B. Unity of species is preemnptiye evidenoe of unity of origin. One- 
ness of origin famishes the simplest explanation of specific uniformity, if 
indeed the very conception of species does not imply the repetition and 
reproduction of a primordial type-idea impressed at its creation upon an 
individual empowered to transmit this type-idea to its successors. 

Dana, quoted In Burgess, Antiq. and Unity of Baoe, 185, 186— **In the ascending 
scale of animals, the number of species in any genus diminishes as we rise, and should 
by analogy be smallest at the head of the series. Among mammals, the higher genera 
have few species, and the highest group next to man, the orang-outang, has only eight, 
and these constitute but two genera. Analogy requires that man should have preemi- 
nence and should constitute only one.*' 194— "A species corresponds to a specific 
amount or condition of concentrated force defined in the act or law of creation. .... 
The species in any particular case began its existence when the first germ-cell or indi- 
vidual was created. When individuals multiply from generation to generation, it is but 
a repetition of the primordial type-idea. .... The specific is based on a numerical 
unity, the spedee being nothing else than an enlargement of the individual." For 
full statement of Dana's view, see Bib. Sac, Oct 1867 : 80^-866. On the Idea of species, 
see also Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2:68-74. 

(a) To this view is opposed the theory, propounded by Agassiz, of 
different centres of creation, and of different types of humanity correspond- 
ing to the varying fauna and flora of each. But this theory makes the 
plural origin of man an exception in creation. Science points rather to 
a single origin of each species, whether v^etable or animaL If man be, 
as this theory grants, a single speciesy he should be, by the same rule, 
restricted to one continent in his origin. This theory, moreover, applies an 
unproved hypothesis with regard to the distribution of organized beings in 
general to the very being whose whole nature and history show conclusively 
that he is an exception to such a general rule, if one exists. Since man can 
adapt himseif to all climes and conditions, the theory of separate centres of 
creation is, in his case, gratuitous and unnecessary. 

Agasaiz's view was first published in an essay on the Provinces of the Animal World« 
in Nott and Gliddon's Types of Mankind, a book gotten up in the interest of slavery. 
Agasfliz held to eight distinct centres of creation, and to eight corresponding types of 
humanity— the Arctic, the Mongolian, the Buropean, the American, the Negro, the 
Hottentot, the Malay, the Australian. Agassiz regarded Adam as the ancestor only of 
the white race, yet like Peyrerius and Winobell be held that man in aU his various races 
constitutes but one species. 

The whole tendency of recent science, however, has been adverse to the doctrine of 
separate centres of creation, even in the case of animal and vegetable life. In temperate 
North America there are two hundred and seven species of quadrupeds, of which only 
eight, and these polar animals, are found in the north of Europe or Asia. If North 
America be an instance of a separate centre of creation for its peculiar species, why 
should God create the same species of man in eight different localities? This would 
make man an exception in creation. There is, moreover, no need of creating man in 
many separate localities ; for, unlike the polar bears and the Norwegian firs, which 
cannot live at the equator, man can adapt himself to the most varied climates and con- 
ditions. For replies to Agassis, see Bib. Sac, 19: 807-682; Princeton Bev., 1862 : 485-464. 

(&) It is objected, moreover, that the diversities of size, color, and 
physical conformation, among the various &milies of mankind, are incon- 
sistent with the theory of a common origin. But we reply that these 
diversities are of a superficial character, and can be accounted for by cor- 
81 
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lespcmding diyersities of condition and enyironment. Changes which have 
been observed and recorded -within historic times show that the differences 
alluded to may be the result of slowly accumulated divergences from one 
and the same original and ancestral typ^ The difficulty in the case, more- 
over, is greatly relieved when we remember ( 1 ) that the period during 
which these divergences have arisen is by no means limited to six thousand 
years ( see note on the antiquity of the race, pages 224-226 ) ; and (2) that, 
since species in general exhibit their greatest power of divergence into 
varieties immediately after their first introduction, all the varieties of the 
human fifpedes may have presented themselves in man's earliest history. 

lostaDoefl of physiologioal change as the result of new oonditions : The Irish driven 
by the lengi^h two oenturies ago from Armagh aod the south of Down, have become 
prognathous like the Australians. The Inhabitants of New England have descended 
from the English, yet they have already a physical type of their own. The Indians of 
North America, or at least certain tribte of them, have permanently altered the shape 
of the skull by bandaging the head in infancy. The Sikhs of I ndia. since the establish- 
ment of Biba N&nak*s religion ( ISOO A. D. ) and their consequent advance in dvlli- 
lation, have changed to a longer head and more regular features, so that they are now 
distinguished greatly from their neighbors, the Afghans, Tibetans, Hindus. The Osdak 
savages have become the Magyar nobility of Hungary. The Turks in Europe are, 
in cranial shape, greatly in advance of the Turks in Asia from whom they descended. 
The Jews are confessedly of one ancestry ; yet we have among them the light-haired 
Jews of Poland, the^dark Jews of Spain, and the Ethiopian Jews of the Nile Valley. 
The Portuguese who settled in the East Indies In the 16th century are now as dark in 
complexion as the Hindus themselves. Africans become lighter in complexion as they 
go up from the alluvial river-banks to higher land, or from the coast ; and on the con- 
trary the oocut tribes which drive out the negroes of the interior and take their territory 
end by becoming negroes themselves. See, for many of the above facts. Burgess, 
Antiquity and Unity of the Race, 105-208. 

The law of originally erreater plasticity, mentioned in the text, was first hinted by 
Hall, the palaeontologist of New York. It is accepted and defined by Dawson, Story of 
the Earth and Han, 860—** A new law is coming into view : that species when first intro- 
duced have an innate power of expansion, which enables them rapidly to extend them- 
selves to the limit of their geographical range, and also to reach the limit of their 
divergence into races. This limit once reached, these races run on in parallel lines 
until they one by one run out and disappear. According to this law the most aberrant 
races of men might be developed in a few centuries, after which divergence would 
cease, and the several lines of variation would remain permanent, at least so long as 
the conditions under which they originated remained.*' See the similar view of Von 
Baer in Schmid, Theories of Darwin, 56, note. Joseph Cook : Variability is a lessening 
quantity ; the tendency to change is greatest at the first, but, like the rate of motion of 
a stone thrown upward, it lessens every moment after. Buskin, Seven Lamps, 125— 
** The life of a nation is usually, like the flow of a lava-stream, first bright and fierce, 
then languid and covered, at last advancing only by the tumbling over and over of its 
frozen blocks.*' Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 54— **The further back we go into 
antiquity, the more closely does the Egyptian type approach the European." Rawlin- 
son says that negroes are not represented in the Egyptian monuments before 1500 B. 0. 
The Influenoe of climate is very great, especially in the savage state. 

In May, 1B91, there died in San Francisco the son of an interpreter at the Merchants' 
Exchange. He was 21 years of age. Three years before his death his dear skin was his 
chief claim to manly beauty. He was attacked by ''Addison's disease, "a gradual 
darkening of the color of the surface of the body. At the time of his death his skin 
was as dark as that of a full-blooded negro. His name was George L. Sturtevant. 
Batsel, History of Mankind, 1 : 9, 10— As there is only one species of man, ^ the reunion 
into one real whole of the parts which have diverged after the fashion of sports '* is said 
to be " the unconscious ultimate aim of all the movements ** which have taken place 
since man began his wanderings. ^ With Humboldt we can only hold fast to the exter- 
nal unity of the race." See Sir Wm. Hunter, The Indian Empire, 228, 410 ; Encyc. Britan- 
nioa, 12:806; 20:110; Z(k)kler, Urgeschichte, 10^132, and in Jahrbuoh fttr deutsohe 
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Theologie, 8 : 61-71 ; Priohard. Reeearobes, 5 : Ul-WZ, and Nat. Hist, of Man, 2 : 644-666; 
Duke of Argyll, Primeval Man, 06-106; Smith, Unity of Human Races, 255-288; Morris, 
Conflict of Science and Religion, 8S5-385 ; Rawlinson, in Joum. Christ. Philosophy, 
April, 1868: 860. 

UL EssEinriAii EiiEMEnts of Human Nature. 

L 27ie IHchotomous Theory. 

Man has a two-fold nature, — on the one hand material, on the other hand 
immateriaL He consists of body, and of spirit, or souL That there are 
two, and only two, elements in man's being, is a fact to which consciousness 
testifies. This testimony is confirmed by Scriptore, in which the prevailing 
representation of man's constitation is that of dichotomy. 

Diohotomous, from Uxa, * in two,' and W/uim«, * to out,' » composed of two parts. Man 
Is as conscious that his immaterial part is a unity, as that his body is a unity. He knows 
two, and only two, parts of his being — body and souL So man is the true Janus ( Mar- 
tensen ), Mr. Fadng-both-ways ( Bunyan )• That the Scriptures favor dichotomy will 
appear by considering : 

( a ) The record of man's creation ( Gen. 2:7), in which, as a result of 
the inbreathing of the divine Spirit, the body becomes possessed and 
vitalized by a single principle — the living sonL 

fieiL 2 : 7-- '' And Jehonh God ftmed aia of th« diut of th« gtmmd, ud breithad h^ 
■inboiuie a liTing sod"— here it is not said that man was first a living soul, and that then 
Gk>d breathed into him a spirit ; but that Qod inbreathed spirit, and man became a 
living soul — GkKl's life took possession of clay, and as a result, man had a soul. Cf. Job 
27:8— "ForaijlifoiBjot iriiole in m«^ And tko spiiitof Oodls in mj nosfarOt " ; 82 : 8— "then is a spirit in nan, And 
tto bnatk of tlM ilmi^tj ginth tkM Tudnrtaadinf " ; 88 : 4 -- " ThoSpiritof G^ 
AlinigktygiTeaBielift." 

(b) Passages in which the hnman sonl, or spirit, is distinguished, both 
from the divine Spirit from whom it proceeded, and from the body which 
it inhabits. 

Iim.l6:22— "Oeod.tkoGodoftkospfariteofaUflaah"; Z«eb.iS:i— "Jahonk, vko firaetk tko ipirit of 

aanviainkia";10or.2:ll— "thoipiiitofihonianvhiohisinhim .... tho Spirit of God " ; Heh. 12:9— "the 
FaOarofapriti." The passages Just mentioned distinguish the spirit of man from the 
Spirit of Ood. The following distinguish the soul, or spirit, of man from the body 
which it inhabits: 6m.85:18— "ttoaoMtopuBtaahor tool vasdopartiag (fi)r8hsd:ed)";lLi7:2i— ''O 
Morah my God, I praj tho^ lot this flkild's Md coma into Un again '^ led 12 : 7 — '* the doit roto^ 
aaitvaa,aadthe spirit retomoth unto God vho garo it";iaous2:26~"tho hodj apart froa the spirit is doad.** 
The first class of passages refutes pcmtheism ; the second refutes materialism. 

( c ) The interchangeable nse of the terms * soul ' and 'spirit ' 

Gob. 41:8— '"hisqdritvas tnnUod'';e/. Pa. 42:6--"mjsoiillsflut down within nM." John 12: 27— "low 
isn7S0iUtroabled";e/.lS:81 — "howastnmblodinthospirii*' KaL 20:88 ->" to giro his lift (<^X^y) a ran- 
som forman7*';c/. 27:50— "jiddodnp his ipirit(vi'evMa)." Bob. 12 : 28 — "spirits of Jnst man ■adoporflMt";e/. 
R«T.6:0— '*! saw nndanuaththo altar thosonls of them that had boon slain fbrtho word of God." In these 
passages " spirit " and " sool " seem to be used interchangeably. 

(d) The mention of body and soul ( or spirit) as together constitniing 
the whole man. 

lat. 10: 28— '*abIo to destroy both sool and body in heU"; 1 Oor. 5:3 — "absent in bodj bat present in spirit'*; 
8 John 2— "I prajthattboamajest prosperand bo in health, enn as thj sool prosperoth." These texts imply 
that body and soul ( or spirit) together constitute the whole man. 

For advocacy of the diohotomous theory, see CK)odwin, In Joum. Society Bib. Bze- 
gesis, 1881 : 73-66; Oodet, Bib. Studies of the O. T., 83; Oehler, Theology of the O. T., 
1:219; Hahn, Bib. TheoL N. T., 800 sq,; Schmld, Bib. Theology N. T., 608; Weiss, Bib. 
Tbeotogy N. T^ 214 ; Lathardt, Oompendium'der Dogmatlk, 112, 118; Hotmaon, Sohzlft- 
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bew6l8,l:294-S08; Kahnis, Do^matik, 1:649; 8:249; Harlen, Com. on Bph., 4:23, and 
Chiistlan EthloB, 22; Thomaslus, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 164-168 ; Hodgre, In Prince- 
ton Review, 1866:116, and Systematio Theol., 2:47-61; Ebrard, PoffmatUc, 1:261-268; 
Wm. H. Hodge, in Presb. and Kef. Rev., ApL 1887. 

2. The Trichotomoua Theory. 

Side by side with this oommon representation of human natore as con- 
sisting of two parts, are found passages which at first sight appear to favor 
trichotomy. It must be acknowledged that nveitfta (spirit) and in}x^ (soul), 
although often used interchangeably, and always designating the same 
indivisible substance, are sometimes employed as contrasted terms. 

In this more accurate use, i^x^ denotes man's immaterial part in its infe- 
rior powers and activities ; — as V^;t^, man is a conscious individual, and, in 
oommon with the brute creation, has an animal life, together with appetite, 
imagination, memory, understanding. UvevfM, on the other hand, denotes 
man's immaterial part in its higher capacities and faculties; — as nvevfm, 
man is a being related to Gbd, and possessing powers of reason, conscience, 
and free will, which difference him from the brute creation and constitute 
him responsible and immortal 

In the following texts, spirit and soul are disttnflruished from each other : 1 Ami. S : 18— 
"AidthtGodofpaiMhifflMlfnBfltiiyToawhoUj; •aixoajjvartfiaAXtaii moI udbodybtpnMrrBdarfctr^-vithoal 
UuMattk«OQmiii;ofaarI«rdJ«iosOhrifk"; ]bb.4:i2— "r»th«vordaf6odisliTiBg,MdMtiTe,aBdaharpflrthaa 
•njtvo-«dg«dfvwd, andpierdBf eT«Btott«^Tidiiif tf lod and ipirit, of both JoiDtoandn^ 
ttmgkteaiidisU&tioftkdkotrt*' OompareiGar.2:i4— "Iowtkouttanl[Or. 'pijQhi«l']iiiaanoeiT«aii0l 
tb things of the Spirit of God " ; 15 : 44 -- *' It is Mwn a Batanl [ Gr. 'pB7flU(»l ' ] bodj ; ift is rd^ 
Ifth«reisanatanlCGr.'p7ohieal']bodj,th«nisalsoaspiiitaal bodj"; lph.4:23— ''thalyeba rmevtdinths 
spirit of joornind" ; Jndo 19— "sensoal C Gr. ' psTohieal '], haring not tho Spirik" 

For tho proper interpretation of these texts, see note on the next page. Among 
those who cite them as proo& of the trichotomous theory (trichotomous. from rp^xo, 
* in three parts,* and rifivm^ * to out,* »- oompoeed of three parts, i,e^ spirit, soul, and 
body ) may be mentioned Olshausen, Opuscula, 184, and Com. on 1 Thsss^ 5 : 23 ; Beck, 
Blblisohe Seelenlehre, 81 ; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, 117, 118; CHSschel, in Heno^, 
Bealencycloplldie, art. : Seele ; also, art by Auberlen : Geist des Menschen ; Cremer, N. 
T. Lexicon, on wcvfia and <^x^ ; Usterl, Paulin. Lehrbegriff, 884 sq. ; Neander, Planting 
and Training, 804; Yan Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatic^, 865, 866; Boardman, in Bap. 
Quarterly, 1 : 177, 8S6, 428 ; Heard. Tripartite Nature of Man, tt^'114; EUicott, Destiny 
of the Creature, 106-126. 

The element of truth in trichotomy is simply this, that man has a triplio- 
ity of endowment, in yirtae of which ^e single soul has relations to matter, 
io self 9 and to God. The trichotomous theory, however, as it is ordinarily 
defined, endangers the unity and immaterialiiy of our higher natiire, by 
holding that man consists of three aubstanceSf or three component parU — 
body, soul, and spirit — and that soul and spirit are as distinct from each 
other as are soul and body. 

The adyocates of this view differ among themselves as to the nature of the inx^ and 
its relation to the other elements of our being ; some ( as Delitasch ) holding that the 
t^x^ is an efflux of the wtvfia^ distinct In substance, but not in essence, even as the 
divine Word is distinct from God, while yet he is God ; others ( as GOschel ) regarding' 
the tfrvx^, not as a distinct substance, but as a resultant of the union of the nvMv/ia and 
the o-M/uio. Still others-! as Cremer ) hold the ^x4 to be the subject of the personal lif6 
whose principle is the wv^vfjLa, Heard, Tripartite Nature of Man, 106—** God is the 
Creator ex traduce of the animal and intellectual part of every man. .... Not so with 
tbe^drlt. . . . It proceeds from God, not by creation, but by emaoatloa.'* 
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We regard the trichotomons theory aa untenable, not only for the reasons 
already urged in proof of the diohotomous theory, but from the following 
additional considerations : 

(a) Ilvev/ia, aa well as in>xi, is used of the brute creation. 

Ied3:21 — "¥kobiov«lktbqixftafBia,vWlkrttgo«lk[iimrg. 'tkatgo«lk'lupvui^ 
bMst»vhMh«ritgo«tiiCiDarff. *ttiigo«lk']dowinrirdtoth«6trth?" R0T.16:3— "ind tkeMoondpoaradouthit 
b0wl iite th«M; aadit beduwUooi, u of a daii nan; and trery UTiog Mai dM, •▼« the tkingi tk>t vwe intke 
na" — the fish. 

( & ) irvx^ isasoribed to Jehovah. 

ABoae:8--*'AeI«rdJ«koTakkatkf«<inib7kiMdr (lit'>7Uiaoiil,'I^ 
iivhinBijioddeUgktsth"; Jff.9:9— ''ftaUIiuATiiiftthaBtetkMethiz«s?HitkJ6ho riuJl Mk my sod be 
aTMged ? '* lA^ 10 : 88 -- « Bj ligkteoQS AM ibU ttn ]7 fidtt : And if ke Bkrink bMk, Bj lODi k^ 

( o ) The disembodied dead are oalled V^;ta<. 

B«r.6:9— "IiawiiiidMMathtkeattfftheioikaf tystbthadbeeailaiBfcrtkewirdefGod"; e/.IO:4— 
"Mila e( tkMittBi had bees bikiaded.'* 

( d ) The highest exeroiBes of religion are attributed to the V^;r7. 

Iirk 18:80»''theaihatt tore the Urd tty God .... vilhaU thj ted'*; lAkel: 46— •'Myiod doth BM«^ 
the Lord *;Ieb. 6: 18, 19— "the hope let before vt: vhfah ve have aa aa aaohor of the goal "; JaMa 1:81- "the 
iaflanted w«d, ¥kuh it iible to tare jeor eoali.'* 

(e) To lose this rfwx^ is to losealL 

lai±8:3«^S7-"lkvhaftdothltpffoitaBia,to gaJBOavMa v«HaBdidblkUaIifi[ or 'eool.'^X'J^ 
HrvhaftA0ddaMngiTeiaeuheageforUalUiLor'iOBl,'fvx4]?** 

(/) The passages chiefly relied upon as supporting trichotomy may 
be better explained upon the view already indicated, that soul and spirit 
are not two distinct substances or parts, but that they designate the 
immaterial principle from different points of view. 

inMi.S:S— *'Bi7jMiripifikaadioalaadbofybepnimdeiitin**«iDOt asoleirtiflo enumeration 
of the oonstitaent parts of human nature, but a oomprehenslTesketch of that nature in 
its chief relations; compare Mark 12:80— '*thoaihaltIoTe the lord thj God vithaUthj heart, and vith 
allthjioiilfaod vith all thjmind, aad vith all thjatnogth"— where none would think of finding 
proof of a fourfold division of human nature. On 1 Ami. 5 : 23^ see Riffgenbaoh ( In 
Lange*8 Com. ), and Commentary of Prof. W. A. Stevens. Hob. 4 : 12— "pierdnf otm tothe 
Ihiduig ofeoolaad ^iii^ ef both joi&ta aad ■airov"— not the dividing of soul from spirit, or of 
joints /rom marrow, but rather the piercing of the soul and of the spirit, even to their 
very jodntsand marrow; i, e., to the very depths of the spiritual nature. Onleb.4 :12,8ee 
Sbrard (In Olshausen^ Com. ), and Lttnemann (in Meyer's Com. ) ; also Tholuck, Com. 
In loco, lide 19—" eeonial, hifiag lot the Spirit " ( ^x"">^« irvcvMa ii^ Ixoi^cf ) — even though wcvMa 
«. the human spirit, need not mean that there is no spirit existing, but only that the 
spirit is torpid and inoperative— as we say of a weak man: * he has no mind,* or of an 
nnprlncipled man : * he has no conscience* ; so Alford; see Nitesoh, Christian Doctrine, 
SHL But wvwiiM, here probably «' the divine wvtvfiu, Meyer takes this view, and the 
Revised Version capitalises the word "SfiriL** See Gkx)dwin, Soc. Bib. Exegesis, 1881 : 86 
—** The distinction between ^x^ and vvwiim Is a fujicUonalt and not a mlmtantial, dis- 
tinction.'* Moule, Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 101, 100— *' Soul— spirit organiaed. 
Inseparably linked with the body ; spirit >- man*s inner being considered as God*s gift. 
Soul^man^ inner being viewed as his own; spirit— man*8 inner being viewed as from 
Ood. They are not separate elements.** See Lightfoot, Essay on St. Paul and Seneca, 
appended to his Com. on PhUlppians, on the influence of the ethical language of Stoi- 
dsm on the N. T. writers. Martineau, Seat of Authority, 80— " The difference between 
man and his companion creatures on this earth Is not that his instinctive life Is less 
than theirs, for in truth it goes far beyond them; but that in him it acts in the pres- 
ence and under the eye of other powers idiioh transform itk and by giving to it vlsioa 
as well as light take its bUndness away. He Is let into his own secrets.** 
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We oondade that the immaterial part of man, Tiewed as an indiyidoal 
and confioionBlife, oapable of pofisessing and animating a pbysioal organism, 
is called rfwx^ ; viewed as a rational and moral agent, sosoeptible of divine 
influence and indwelling, this same immaterial part is called irvevfta. The 
irveiffia, then, is man's nature looking €k>dward« and capable of receiving 
and manifesting the Uvevfia &yiov ; the fvxi is man's nature looking earth- 
ward, and touching the world of sense. The irvev/M is man's higher part» 
as related to spiritual realities or as capable of such relation ; the ifvxi is 
man's higher part^ as related to the body, or as capable of such relation. 
Bian's being is therefore not trichotomous but dichotomous, and his 
immaterial part» while possessing dnaliiyof powers, has unity of substance. 

Men^ nature is not a three-storied house, but a two-storied house, with windows in 
the upper story looking in two directions- toward earth and toward heaven. The 
lower story is the physioal part of us— the body. But man's **upper story*' has two 
aspeots ; there is an outlook toward things below, and a skylight through which to see 
the stars. '*Soul,'*saysHovey. **is spirit as modilled by union with the body.*' Is man 
then the same in kind with the brute, but different in degree ? No, man Is different in 
kind, though possessed of certain powers which the brute has. The frog is not a mag- 
nifled sensitive-plant, though his nerves automatically respond to irritation. The 
animal is different in kind from the vegetable, though he has some of the same powers 
which the vegetable has. Ood*8 powers Include man's ; but man Is not of the same 
substance with Ood, n<nr could man be enlarged or developed into God. So man's 
powers include those of the brute, but the brute is not of the same substance with man, 
nor could he be enlarged or developed Into man. 

Porter, Human Intelleot, 80— '' The spirit of man, in addition to its higher endow- 
ments, may also possess the lower powers which vitalise dead matter into a human 
body." It does not follow that the soul of the animal or plant is capable of man's 
higher functions or developments, or that the subjection of man's spirit to body, in the 
present life, disproves his immortality. Porter continues : '' That the soul b^ns to 
exist as a vital force, does not require that it should always exist as such a force or in 
connection with a material body. Should it require another such body, it may have 
the power to create it for itself, as it has formed the one it first inhabited ; or it may 
liave already formed it» and may hold it ready for occupation and use as soon as It 
sloughs off the one which connects it with the earth." 

Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 647— ** Brutes may have organic life and sensitivity, 
and yet remain submerged in nature. It is not life and sensitivity that lift man above 
nature, but it is the distinctive characteristic of personality." Parkhuist, The Pattern 
In the Mount, 17-80, on Pror. M : S7 — "At ^Irit of man if th« kmp of Jihonh" — not necessarily 
lighted, but capable of being lighted, and intended to be lighted, by the touch of the 
divine flame. cr.liai«:S^28--"Aelu9oftkibodj . . . . IfthonftmtholigkttliatuinthMbodi^^ 
ki V gnii is tho dorkiMi.** 

Sohleiermaoher, Christliche Glaube, ^:487— **We think of the spirit as soul, only 
when in the body, so that we cannot speak of an immortality of the soul, in the proper 
sense, without bodUy life." The doctrine of the spiritual body Is therefore the comple- 
ment to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. A. A. Hodge, Pop. Lectures, 281 
— ** By soul we mean only one thing, i. e., an incarnate spirit, a spirit with a body. 
Thus we never speak of the souls of angels. They are pure spirits, having no bodies." 
liBle, Bvolutton of Spiritual lian, 78 — *' The animal is the foundation of the spiritual ; 
it is what the cellar is to the house ; it is the base of supplies." Ladd, Philosophy of 
Mind, a71--878—*' Trichotomy Is absolutely untenable on grounds of psychological 
science. Man's reason, or the spirit that is in man, is not to be regarded as a sort of 
Mansard roof, built on to one building in a block, all the dwellings in which are other- 
wise substantially alike. ... On the contrary, in every set of characteristics, from 
those called lowest to those pronounced highest, the soul of man differences itself from 
the soul of any species of animals. . . . The highest has also the lowest. AU must be 
assigned to one subject" 

This view of the soul and spirit as different aspecte of the same spiritual 
principle furnishes a refutation of six important errors : 
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(a) That of the QnostioSy who held that the nvevfui is part of the diyine 
essenoe, and therefore inoapable of Eon. 

(b) That of the ApoUinarians, who tanght that Christ's htunamty 
embraced only aC>fM and in>x^, while his divine nature famished the wevfia, 

( c ) That of the Semi-Pelagians, who excepted the hnman irvevfta from 
the dominion of original sin. 

(d) That of Flaoens, who held that only the irvevfia was directly created 
by €k>d (see our section on Theories of Imputation). 

(e) That of Jrdins MtUler, who held that the fvx^ comes to ns from 
Adam, but that onr irvevfia was corrapted in a previous state of being 
(see page 490). 

(/) That of the Annihilatlonists, who hold that man at his creation had 
a diyine element breathed into him, which he lost by sin, and which he 
recovers only in regeneration ; so that only when he has this irvevfia restored 
by virtue of his union with (Christ does man become immortal, death being 
to the sinner a complete extinction of being. 

Taoltiis might almost be understood to be a triohotomist when he writes : ** SI ut 
aapientibus placult, non eztinguuntur oum oorpore maoruB animsB.*^ Trichotomy 
allies Itself readily with materialism. Many trichotomlsts hold that man oan exist 
without a wvtvfia, but that the oS»tta and the ^x^ by themselves are mere matter, and 
are inoapable of eternal existence. Trichotomy, however, when it speaks of the trvwiia 
as the diyine principle in man, seems to savor of emanation or of pantheism. A modem 
EngUsh poet describes the glad and winsome child as ** A silver stream. Breaking with 
laughter from the lake divine, Whence all things flow.** Another poet, Robert Brown- 
ing, in his Death in the Desert, 107, describes body, soul, and sirfrit, as *" What does, 
what knows, what is — three souls, one man.** 

The Eastern church generally held to trichotomy, and Is best represented by John of 
Damascus ( 11 :12) who speaks of the soul as the sensuous life-prinoiple which takes up 
the spirit— the spirit being an efflux from God. The Western churoti, on the othor 
hand, g«[ierally held to dichotomy, and is best represented by Anselm : ** Constat homo 
ex duabus naturis, ex natura animae ct ex natura oamis.** 

Luther has been quoted upon both sides of the controversy : by Delitnoh, Bib. Psych., 
400-46S, as trichotomous, and as making the Mosaic tabernacle with its three divisions 
an image of the tripartite man. ^ The first division,'* he says, ** was called the holy of 
holies, since Ctod dwelt there, and there was no Mght therein. The next was denomi- 
nated the holy place, for within it stood a candlestick with seven branches and lamps. 
The third was called the atrium or oourt; this was under the broad heaven, and was 
open to the light of the sun. A regenerate man Is depicted in this flgure. Hisspirit is 
the holy of holies, God*8 dwelling-place, in the darkness of faith, without a Ught, for he 
believes what he neither sees, nor feels, nor comprehends. The ptyche at that man is 
the holy place, whose seven lights represent the various powers of imderstanding, the 
perception and knowledge of mateilal and visible things. His body is the atrium or 
court, which is open to everybody, so that all can see how he acts and lives.** 

Thomasius, however, in his Chriisti Person imd Werk, 1 :164r-168, quotes from Luther 
the following statement, which is clearly dichotomous: ^The first part, the spirit, is 
the highest, deepest, noblest part of man. By it he is fitted to comprehend eternal 
things, and it is, in short, the house in which dwell faith and the word of Gtod. The 
other, the soul, is this same spirit, according to nature, but yet in another sort of activ- 
ity, namely, in this, that it animates the body and works through it ; and it is its method 
not to grasp things incomprehensible, but only what reason can search out, know, and 
measure.** Thomasius himself says: *' Trichotomy, I hold with Meyer, is not Script- 
urally sustained.'* Neander, sometimes spoken of as a trichotomlst, says that spirit is 
soul in Its elevated aiid normal relation to Gk>d and divine things; ^x^ Is that same 
soul in its relation to the sensuous and perhaps sinful things of this world. Godet, Bib. 
Studies of O. T., SB— "Spirit i- the breath of God, considered as independent of the 
body; soul- that sanoe breath, in so far as it gives life to the body.** 
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The doctrine we haveadyocated, moreoTer, In contrast with the heathen Tiew, puts 
honor upon man's body, as proceeding from the hand of God and as therefore origin- 
ally pure (6fliLl;M— "And God uvernTfhiiigtki h« had D*d«, tad, bahfoU, it w^ asintended 
to be the dwelling place of the divine Spirlt(10«r.6:19— "knovyeMttliak joarbodjisatampleof 
thtloly Spirit n^ieh is in 70Q, which jihaTi from God?" ); and as containing the germ of the heavenly 
body (I(}ar.i5:i4 — "itisaoirnaitttanlbody; it it nised a ipiritiul body " ; B«m.8:il — "ihall giro lift alM 
to joor mortal bediM throagh his Spirit that dvtlloth in joa'* ^here many ancient authorities read 
"booanae of hit Spirit that dvellath in 7011"— 2ui t6 iKoucovv avrov vvtv^a), Birks, in his Diffi- 
culties of Belief, suggests that man, unlike angels, may have been provided with a 
fleshly body, (l)to objectify sin, and (2) to enable Christ to unite himself to the 
race, in order to save it. 

IV. OBiaiN OP THE Souii. 

Three theories with regard to this subject haye divided opinion : 

1. The Theory/ of Preixistenoe, 

This Tiew was held by Plato, Philo, and Origen ; by the first, in order 
to explain the sotd*s possession of ideas not derived from sense ; by the 
second, to account for its imprisonment in the body ; by the third, to jus- 
tify the disparity of conditions in which men enter the world. We concern 
ourselves, however, only with the forms which the view has assumed in 
modem times. Kant and Julius Miiller in Germany, and Edward Beecher 
in America, haye advocated it, upon the ground that the inborn depravity 
of the human will can be explained only by supposing a personal act of 
self-determination in a previous, or timeless, state of being. 

The troth at the basis of the theory of pre^zistence is simply the ideal existence of 
the soul, before birth, in the mind of God— that is, €k>d^ foreknowledge of it. The 
intuitive ideas of which the soul finds itself in possession, such as space, time, cause, 
substance, right, God, are evolved from itself; in other words, man Is so constituted 
that he perceives these truths upon proper occasions or conditions. The apparent 
recollection that we have seen at some past time a landscape which we know to be now 
for the first time before us, is an illusory putting together of fragmentary concepts or 
a mistaking of a part for the whole; we have seen something like a part of the land- 
scape,— we fancy that we have seen this landscape, and the whole of it. Our recollec- 
tion of a past event or scene is one whole, but this one idea may have an indefinite 
number of subordinate ideas existing within it. The sight of something which is similar 
to one of these parts suggests the past whole. Goleridge: ** The erreat law of the imagi- 
nation that likeness in part tends to become likeness of the whole.** Augustine hinted 
that this illusion of memory may have played an important part in developing the 
belief in metempsychosis. 

Other explanations are those of William James, in his Psychology: The brain 
tracts excited by the event proper, and those excited in its recall, are different; Bald- 
win, Psychology, 268, 204 : We may remember what we have seen in a dream, or there 
maybe a revival of ancestral or race experiences. Still others suggest that the two 
hemispheres of the brain act asynchronously; self-consciousness or apperception is 
distinguished from perception ; divorce, from fatigue, of the processes of sensation and 
perception, causes paramnesia. Sully, niusions, 280, speaks of an organic or atavistic 
memory : ** May it not happen that by the law of hereditary transmission • • . ancient 
experiences will now and then reflect themselves in our mental life, and so give rise to 
apparentiy personal recollections ? *' Letson, The Crowd, believes that the mob is ata- 
vistic and that it bases its action upon inherited impulses : ** The inherited reflexes 
are atavistic memories ** ( quoted in Ck)legrove, Memory, 204 ). 

Plato held that intuitive ideas are reminiscences of things learned in a previous state 
of being ; he regarded the body as the grave of the soul ; and urged the fact that the 
soul had knowledge before it entered the body, as proof that the soul would have know- 
ledge after it left the body, that is, would be Immortal. See Plato, Mono, 82-86, Phaedo, 
72-76, Phasdrus, 246-260, Republic, 5 : 480 and 10 : 614. Alexander, Theories of the Will, 
d6, 87 — ** Plato represents pre^xlstent souls as having set before them a choice of virtue. 
The choice is free, but it will determine the destiny of each soul. Not God, but he who 
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ohooees, is responsible for his choioe. After makliiff their choice, the souls go to the 
ftites, who spin the threads of their destiny, and it is thenceforth Irreversible. As 
Christian theology teaches that man was free but lost his freedom by the fall of Adam, 
so Pluto affirms that the pre^zistent soul is free until it has chosen its lot in life.*' See 
Introductions to the above mentioned works of Plato In Jowett*s translation. Philo 
held that all souls are emanations from God, and that those who allowed themselves, 
unlike the angels, to be attracted by matter, are punished for this fall by imprison- 
ment in the body, which corrupts them, and from which they must break loose. See 
Pbilo, De Oigantibus, PfeUfer's ed., 2 : 860-^64. Origen accoimted for disparity of con^ 
ditions at birth by the difPerences in the conduct of these same souls in a previous state. 
Gk>d's justice at the first made all souls equal ; condition here corresponds to the degree 
of previous guilt ; IbX. 80 : 3 — ** othmituidiiii^iii the mricM pUoe idl« " =«ouls not yet brought into 
the world. The Talmudisti regard^ all souls as created at once in the beginning, and 
as kept like grains of com in €k>d's granary, until the time should come for joining 
each to its appointed body. See Origen, De Anlma, 7; ircpl apx»^ 11:0:6; e/.l:l:2,4, 
18 ; 4 : 86. Orlgen*s view was condemned at the Synod of Constantinople, 638. Many of 
the preceding facts and references are taken from Bruch, Lehre der Prttexlstenz, trans- 
lated in Bib. Sac^ 80 : 681-738. 

For modem advocates of the theory, see Eant, Grttlque of Pure Season, sec. 15 ; 
Beligion in. d. Grenzen d. bL Vemunft, 26, 87 ; Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 8 : 867-401 ; 
Edward Beecber, Conflict of Ages. The Idea of preSzistence has appeared to a notable 
extent in modem poetry. See Yaughan, The Retreate (16asi); Wordsworth, Intima- 
tions of Immortality in Barly Childhood ; Tennyson, Two Voices, stanzas 105-119, and 
Barly Sonnets, 26— ** As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood. And ebb into a 
former life, or seem To lapse far back in some confused dream To states of mystical 
similitude ; If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, Bver the wonder wazeth more 
and more. So that we say *■ All this hath been before. All this hath been, I know not 
when or where.' So, friend, when first I looked upon your face. Our thought gave 
answer each to each, so true — Opposed mirrors each reflecting each — That though I 
knew not in what time or place, Methought that I had often met with you. And either 
lived in cither's heart and speech." Robert Browning, La Saisiaz, and Christina : 
** Ages past the soul existed ; Here an age 't is resting merely. And hence fleets again 
for ages." Rossettl, House of Life : ** I have been here before. But when or how I can- 
not teU ; I know the grass beyond the door. The sweet, keen smell. The sighing sound, 
the lights along the shore. You have been mine before. How long ago I may not know ; 
But just when, at that swallow's soar. Your neck turned so. Some veil did f^ — I knew 
it all of yore '* ; quoted in Colegrove, Memory, 106-106, who holds the phenomenon due 
to false induction and Interpretation. 

Briggs, School, College and Character, 95— ** Some of us remember the days when we 
were on earth for the first time;*'— which reminds us of the boy who remembered 
sitthig in a comer before he was bom and crying for fear he would be a girL A more 
notable illustration is that found in the Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Lockhart, his son- 
in-law, 8 : 274 — *' Yesterday, at dinner time, I was strangely haunted by what I would 
call the sense of pre&dstence— viz., a confused idea that nothing that passed was said 
for the first time — that the same topics had been discussed and the same persons had 
started the same opinions on them. It is true there might have been some ground for 
recollections, considering that three at least of the company were old friends and had 

kept much company together But the sensation was so strong as to resemble 

what is called a mirage in the desert, or a calenture on board of ship, when lakes are 
seen in the desert and sylvan landscapes in the sea. It was very distressing yesterday 
and brought to mind the fancies of Bishop Berkeley about an ideal world. There was 
a vile sense of want of reality in all I did and said, .... I drank several glasses of 
wine, but these only aggravated the disorder. I did not find the in vino vetilaa of the 
philosophers." ' 

To the theory of preexistence we urge the foUowiiig objeotions : 

(a ) It is not only wholly withont sapport from Soriptare, bnt it directly 
oontradiots the Mosalo aoootmt of man's creation in the image of God, and 
Paol's description of all evil and death in the hnman race as the result ol 
Adam's sin. 
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Gfn.l:87— "And QodorMtod mania hii ova ]]Bag^ in tiM imigf of Qodoraitodh* Um"; 81— '^And God mw 
ttwy thing tltak ho had made, and, behdd, it vas Taiy good." Bam.5:12~"Th«nlbn,a8thnfBgkMi« nan dn oatorad 
into the vorUl, and doath through lin; and so daath paiMd unto all mon, fbr that all sinnei" The theory of 
pmSxisteaoe would stUl leave it doubtful whether all men are sinnerB, or whether Ood 
Hflflembles only sinners upon the earth. 

(6 ) If the sonl in this preexistent state was oonsdons and personal, it is 
inexplicable that we should have no remembrance of such preexistenoe, and 
of so important a decision in that previous condition of being ; — if the soul 
was jet nnconscions and impersonal, the theory fails to show how a moral 
act involving consequences so vast conld have been performed at alL 

Christ remembered his preexistent state ; why should not we ? There is every reason 
to believe that in the future state we shall remember our present existence ; why should 
we not now remember the past state from which we came? It may be objected that 
Au^rustlnlans hold to a sin of the race in Adam — a sin which none of Adam*s descend- 
ants can remember. But we reply that no Auffustlnian holds to a personal existence of 
each member of the race in Adam« and therefore no Augrustinian needs to account for 
lack of memory of Adam's sin. The advocate of pre^xistence, however, does hold to 
a personal existence of each soul in a previous state, and therefore needs to account 
for our lack of memory of it. 

( c ) The view sheds no light either npon the origin of sin, or upon €k>d's 
justice in dealing with it, since it throws back the first transgression to a 
state of being in which there was no flesh to tempt, and then represents 
God as putting the fallen into sensuous conditions in the highest degree 
unfavorable to their restoration. 

This theory only IncreaBes the difficulty of explaining the origin of sin, by pushing 
back its beginning to a state of which we know less than we do of the present. To say 
that the soul in that previous state was only potentially conscious and personal, is to 
deny any real probation, and to throw the blame of sin on Ood the Creator. Pflelderer, 
Phllo6.of Religion, 1:2S8—" In modem times, the philosophers Kant, Schelllng and 
Schopenhauer have explained the bad from an intelligible act of freedom, which 
( according to Schelllng and Schopenhauer ) also at the same time effectuates the tempo- 
ral existence and condition of the individual soul. But what are we to think of as 
meant by such a mystical deed or act through which the subject of it first comes into 
existence ? Is it not this, that i>erhaps under this singular disguise there is concealed 
the simple thought that the origin of the bad lies not so much in a doing of the individ- 
ual freedom as rather in the rise of it,— that is to say, in the process of development 
through which the natural man becomes a moral man, and the merely potentially 
rational man becomes an actually rational man ? *' 

( d ) While this theory accounts for inborn spiritual sin, such as pride 
and enmity to Gk>d, it gives no explanation of inherited sensual sin, which 
it holds to have come from Adam, and the gmlt of which must logically be 
denied. 

While certain forms of the preSxistenoe theory are exposed to the last objection indi- 
cated in the text, Julius MUller claims that his own view escapes it ; see Doctrine of 
Sin, 2 : 393. His theory, he says, " would contradict holy Scripture if it derived inborn 
sinfulness 9oUly from this extra-temporal act of the individual, without recogrnizing in 
this sinfulness the element of hereditary depravity in the sphere of the natural life, and 
its connection with the sin of our first parents." MUller, whose trichotomy here deter- 
mines his whole subsequent scheme, holds only the nvtvfia to have thus fallen in a pre- 
existent state. The ^x^J comes, with the body, from Adam. The tempter only brought 
man's latent perversity of will into open transgression. Sinfulness, as hereditary, does 
not involve eruilt, but the hereditary principle is the ^* medium through which the tran- 
scendent self -perversion of the spiritual nature of man is transmitted to his whole tem- 
poral mode of being." While man is bom guilty as to his wcv/uia, for the reason that 
this nvwiJM sinned in a preSxlstent state, he is also bom guilty as to his ^x4« because 
this was one with the first man In his transgression. 
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Bvea upon the most favorable statement of MtlUer^s view, we faU to see how it can 
ooDslst with the organic unity of the race ; for in that which chiefly constitutes us men 
— the vMVfui—we are as distinct and separate creations as are the angels. We also fail 
to see how, upon this view, Christ can be said to take our nature ; or, if betakes it, how 
it can be without sin. See Bmesti, Ursprung der Stinde, 2:1-247; Frohschammer, 
Ursprung der Seele, 11-17 : Philippi, Olaubeoslehre, 8:62-128; Bruch, Lehre der PrHex- 
istenz, translated in Bib. Sac 20: 681-733. Also Bib. Sac, 11 : 185-191 ; 12:156; 17: 41M27; 
20:447: Kahnis, Dogmatik, 8;280— "This doctrine Is inoonslBtent with the indisput- 
able fact that the souls of children are like those of the parents; and it ignores the 
connection of the individual with the race.** 

2. The OretUian Theofy. 

This view -was held bj Aristotle, Jerome, and Pelagins, and in modem 
times has been advocated by most of the Boman Catholic and Beformed 
theologians. It r^^ards the sonl of each human being as immediately 
created by Qod and joined to the body either at conception, at birth, or at 
some time between these two. The advocates of the theozy nrge in its 
favor certain texts of Scriptore, referring to Qod as the Chreator of the 
human spirit, together with the fact that there is a marked individuality 
in the child, which cannot be explained as a mere reproduction of the 
qualities existing in the parents. 

Creatianism, as ordinarily held, regards only the body as propagated from past gene- 
rations. Oreatianists who hold to trichotomy would say, however, that the animal soul, 
the intx4j Is propagated with the body, while the highest part of man, the wytvfim, is in 
each case a direct creation of Ood,— the wptvfia not being created, as the advocates of 
pre^zistence believe, ages before the body, but rather at the time that tha body 
assumes its distinct individuality. 

Aristotle ( Oe Anima ) first gives definite expression to this view. Jerome speaks of 
God as'* making souls daily." The scholastics followed Aristotle, and through the 
influence of the Beformed church, creatianism has been the prevailing opinion for the 
last two hundred years. Among its best representatives are Turretln, Inst., 6 : 18 ( voL 
1 : 426 ) ; Hodge, Syst. TheoL , 2 ; 66-76 ; Martensen, Dogmatics, 141-148 ; Liddon, Elements 
of Beliglon, 00-106. Certain Beformed theologians have defined very exactly God's 
method of creation. Polanus (6:31:1) says that Gk>d breathes the soul into boys, 
forty days, and into girls, eighty days, after conception. G(58chei ( in Herzog, Bnoydop., 
art: Seele) holds that while dichotomy leads to traducianlsm, trichotomy allies itself 
to that form of creatianism which regards the «v<Om^ as a direct creation of God, but 
the iivxH as propagated with the body. To the latter answers the family name ; to the 
former the Christian name. Shall we count George Macdonald as a believer in Preto- 
istence or in Creatianism, when he writes in his Baby*s Catechism : ^ Where did you 
come from, baby dear? Out of the everywhere into here. Where did you get your eyes 
so blue? Out of thesky, as I came through. Where did you get that little tear? I 
found it waiting when I got here. Where did you get that pearly ear? God spoke, 
and it came out to hear. How did they aU Just oome to be you ? God thought about 
me, and so I grew." 

Creatianism is untenable for the following reasons : 

(a) The passages adduced in its sapport may with equal propriety be 
regarded as expressing Qod's mediate agency in the origination of human 
souls ; while the general tenor of Scripture, as well as its representations 
of God as the author of man's body, favor this latter interpretation* 

Passages commonly relied upon by oreatianists are the following : led. 12 : 7— "tta tfbtk 
ntUMth nnloGodvko gave it"; 11.57:16— *th« Mais IhAtlbaTenttdA"; Zeoh.l3:l~"JefaoTah .... vkofiirm- 
fltktkeipiritofniavitiiiiUm"; Eel).i2:9— "tkeFaUMTofipiritB." But God is with equal clearness 
declared to be the former of man's body : see Pl t89:13» 14— "Uioadidsfc ibna my inward putot 
TkMLtidftODVwaMLmarg. 'kiiitmetogflk«r*]him7Bothar'svwiK IwiUgiTetkaaksvntothM; forluilMr- 
taaj$aiwmkKhnjmi»: ▼gndarihltnttj vorki"; Jw.l:5— ''liirBad tttt ii th« UUy.'* Tet we do 
not hesitate to interpret these latter passages as expressive of mediate, not immediate» 
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oreatorshlp,— Gkxl works through natural laws of ffoneration and derelopment to far 
afl the produotioa of man's body is oonoemed. None of the passages first mentioned 
forbid us to suppose that he works through these same natural laws in the production 
of the souL The truth in oreatlanism is the presence and operation of God in all natural 
prooesses. A transcendent Qod manifests himself in all physical begetting. Shakes- 
peare: *' There *s a divinity that shapes our ends, Bough hew them how we wHL" 
Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 112 — ** Creatlanlsm , which emphasizes the divine origin of man, 
is entirely compatible with TraducJanlwn, which emphasises the mediation of natural 
agencies. So for the race as a whole, its origin in a creative activity of God is quite 
consistent with its being a product of natural evolution." 

(6 ) Oreatiaiiisin regards the earthly father as begetting only the body 
of his child — certainly as not the father of the child's highest part This 
makes the beast to possess nobler powers of propagation than man ; for the 
beast multiplies himself after his own image. 

The new physlQlogy properly views soul, not as something added from without, but 
as the animating principle of the body from the beginning and as having a determining 
influence upon its whole development. That children are like their parents, in intel- 
lectual and spiritual as well as in physical respects, is a fact of which the creatian 
theory gives no proper explanation. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 115—*' The love of 
parents to children and of children to parents protests against the doctrine that only 
the body is propagated." Aubrey Moore, Science and the Faith, 207, — quoted in Con- 
temp. BevM Dec. 1898 : 876 — *' Instead of the physical derivation of the soul, we stand 
for the spiritual derivation of the body." We would amend this statement by saying 
that we stand for the spiritual derivation of both soul and body, natural law being only 
the operation of spirit, human and divine. 

( ) The individuality of the child, even in the most extreme cases, as in 
the sudden rise from obscure &unilies and surroundings of marked men like 
Luther, may be betfcer explained by supposing a law of variation impressed 
upon the species at its beginning — a law whose operation is foreseen and 
supervised by God. 

The differences of the child from the parent are often exaggerated ; men are generally 
more the product of their ancestry and of their time than we are accustomed to think. 
Dickens made angelic children to be bom of depraved parents, and to grow up in the 
slumfl. But this writing belongs to a past generation, when the facts of heredity were 
unrecognized. George Eliot*8 school is nearer the truth ; although she exaggerates the 
doctrine of heredity in turn, until all idea of free will and all hope of escaping our fate 
vanish. Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 78, 90— *^ Separate motives, handed down 
from generation to generation, sometimes remaining latent for great periods, to become 

suddenly manifested under conditions the nature of which is not discernible 

Conflict of inheritances [from different ancestors] may lead to the institution of 
variety." 

Sometimes, in spite of George Bliot, a lily grows out of a stagnant pool — how shall 
we explain the fact ? We must remember that the paternal and the maternal elements 
are themselves unlike ; the union of the two may well produce a third in some respects 
unlike either ; as, when two chemical elements unite, the product differs from either of 
the constituents. We must remember also that nature is one fo/ctor ; nurture is another ; 
and that the latter is often as potent as the former ( see Galton, Inquiries into Human 
Faculty, 77-81 ). Environment determines to a large extent both the fact and the 
degree of development. Genius is often another name for Providence. Yet before all 
and beyond all we must recognize a manifold wisdom of Gk>d, which in the very organi- 
sation of species impresses upon it a law of variation, so that at proper times and under 
proper conditions the old is modified in the line of progress and advance to something 
higher. Dante, Purgatory, canto vii — "Barely into the branches of the tree Doth 
human worth mount up ; and so ordains He that bestows it, that as his free gift It may 
be called." PompiUa, the noblest character in Robert Browning's Bing and the Book, 
came of "a bad lot" Geo. A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 1^3-126 — "It is mockery to 
account for Abraham Lincoln and Robert Bums and William Shakespeare upon naked 
principles of heredity and environment. .... All intelligence and all high character are 
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tranfloendeot, and have tbetr aouroe in the mind and heart of God. It is in therangeof 
Christ's transcendenoe of his earthly oondltions that we note the oomplete uniqueness 
of his person." 

(d) This theoiy, if it allows that the soul is originally possessed of 
depiaved tendencies, makes God the direct anthor of moral evil ; if it holds 
the soul to have been created pure, it makes God indirectly the author of 
moral evil, by teaching that he puts this pore soul into a body which 
will inevitably coirapt it 

The dedsiye argument againt oreatlanism is this one, tliat it makes God the author 
of moral evil. See Katmis, Dosmatik, 8 : 260— ** Creatianism rests upon a justly anti- 
quated dualism between soul and body, and is irreconcilable with the sinful condition 
of the human soul. The truth in the doctrine is Just this only, that generation can 
bring forth an immortal human life only according to the power imparted by God's 
word, and with the special cooperation of God himself." The difficulty of supposing 
that God immediately creates a pure soul, only to put it into a body that will infallibly 
corrupt it— **sicut vinum in vase aoetoeo'*— has led many of the most thoughtful 
Beformed theologians to modify the creatian doctrine by oomblnlnflr it with 
tradudanism. 

Bothe, Dogmatik, 1 : 249-861, holds to creatianism in a wider sense— a union of the 
paternal and maternal elements under the express and determining efficiency of God. 
Bbrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 827-332, regards the soul as new-created, yet by a process of 
mediate creation according to law, which he calls * metaphysical generation.* Bomer, 
System of Doctrine, 8 : 60, says that the individual is not simply a manifestation of the 
species ; God applies to the origination of every single man a special creative thought 
and act of wiU ; yet he does this through the species, so that it is creation by law, — else 
the child would be, not a continuation of the old spedes, but the establishment of a new 
one. So in speaking of the human soul of Christ, Domer says (3:840-849) that the soul 
Itself does not owe its origin to Mary nor to the spedes, but to the creative act of God« 
This soul appropriates to itself from Mary's body the elements of a human form, 
purifying them in the process so far as is consistent with the beginning of a life yet 
subject to development and human weakness. 

Bowne, Metaphysics, 600 — " The laws of heredity must be viewed simply as descrip- 
tions of a fact and never as its explanation. Not as if ancestors passed on something 
to posterity, but solely because of the inner consistency of the divine action " are 
children like their parents. We cannot regard either of these mediating views as self- 
oonslstent or intelligible. We pass on therefore to consider the tradudan theory which 
we believe more fully to meet the requirements of Scripture and of reason. For fur- 
ther discussion of creatianism, see Frohsohammer, Urspmng der Seele, 1&-68; Alger, 
Doctrine of a Future Life, 1-17. 

8. ITie Tradudan Theory. 

This view was propounded by Tertollian, and was implioitly held by 
Augustine. In modem times it has been the prevailing opinion of the 
Lutheran Ohuroh. It holds that the human race was immediately created 
in Adam, and, as respects both body and soul, was propagated from him 
by natural generation — all souls since Adam being only mediately created 
by Qod, as the upholder of the laws of propagation which were originally 
established by him. 

TertuUian, De Anima : " Tradux peooatl, tradux anlmsB." Gregory of Nyssa : ** Man 
being one, consisting of soul and body, the common beginning of his constitution must 
be supposed also one ; so that he may not be both older and younger than himself — that 
in him which is bodily being first, and the other coming after " ( quoted in Crlppen, Hist, 
of Christ. Doct, 80). Augustine, De Peo. Mer. et Rem., 8 : 7— '* In Adam all sinned, at 
the time when in his nature aU were still that one man" ; De Civ. Del, 13: 14— *' For we 
all were in that one man, when we all were that one man. .... The form in which we 
each should live was not as yet individually created and distributed to us, but tiiere 
atoeady existed the seminal nature from which we were propagated.** 
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Au^rustlne, indeed, wavered In his statements with regard to the origin of the soul, 
apparently fearing that an explicit and pronounced traduoianism might involve mate- 
riaiistio consequences ; yet, as logically lying at the basis of his doctrine of original sin, 
tradudanism came to be the ruling view of the Lutheran reformers. In his Table Talk, 
Luther sajTs : '* The reproduction of manklDd is a great marvel and mystery. Had God 
consulted me in the matter, I should have advised him to continue the generation of 
the species by fashioning them out of clay, in the way Adam was fashioned ; as I should 
have counseled him also to let the sun remain always suspended over the earth, Uke a 
great lamp, maintaining perpetual light and heat.'* 

Traduoianism holds that man, as a species, was created in Adam. In Adam, the sub- 
stance of humanity was yjet undistributed. We derive our immaterial as well as our 
material being, by natural laws of propagation, from Adam,— each individual man 
after Adam possessing a part of the substance that was originated in him. Sexual 
reproduction has for its purpose the keeping of variations within limit. Every mar- 
riage tends to bring back the individual type to that of the species. The offispring 
represents not one of the parents but both. And, as each of theee parents represents 
two grandparents, the offspring really represents the whole race. Without this conju- 
gation the individual peculiarities would reproduce themselves in divergent lines like 
the shot from a shot-gun. Fission needs to'be supplemented by conjugation. The use 
of sexual reproduction is to preserve the average individual in the face of a progressive 
tendency to variation. In asexual reproduction the offQ>ring start on deviating lines 
and never mix their qualities with those of their mates. Sexual reproduction makes 
the individual the type of the spedes and gives solidarity to the race. See Maupas, 
quoted by Newman Smith, Place of Death in Evolution, 19-2S. 

John MUton, in his Christian Doctrine, is a Tradudan. He has no tsdih in the notion 
of a soul separate from and inhabiting the body. He believes in a certain corporeity of 
the soul. Mind and thought are rooted in the bodily organism. Soul was not inbreathed 
after the body was formed. The breathing of God into man*8 nostrils was only the 
quickening impulse to that which already had Ufe. Gk>d does not create souls every 
day. Man is a body-and-soul, or a soul-body, and he transmits himself as such. Harris, 
Moral Evolution, 171 — The individual man has a great number of ancestors as well as a 
great number of descendants. He is the central point of an hour-glass, or a strait 
between two seas which widen out behind and before. How then shall we escape the 
conclusion that the human race waa most numerous at the beginning? We must 
remember that other children have the same great-grandparents with ourselves ; that 
there have been inter-marrlages ; and that, after all, the generations run on in parallel 
lines, that the lines spread a little in some countries and periods, and narrow a little in 
other countries and periods. It is like a wall covered with paper in diamond pattern. 
The lines diverge and converge, but the figures are paralleL See Shedd, Dogm. TheoU 
2:7-M, Hist. Doctrine, 3:1-26, Discourses and Essays, 250; Balrd, Elohim Bevealed, 
137-151, 88&-W4; Edwards, Works, 2 : 483 ; Hopkins, Works, 1:289; Birks, DiflculUes of 
Belief, 161 ;Delit2Scfa, Bib. PsyclL, 128-142; Frohschammer, Ursprung derSeele, 6IHGM. 

With regard to this view we remark : 

(a) It seems best to accord with Scripture, which represents God as 
creating the species in Adam ( Gen. 1 : 27 ), and as increasing and perpetn- 
ating it through secondary agencies ( 1 : 28 ; c/. 22 ). Only once is breathed 
into man's nostajls the breath of life (2:7, c/. 22; 1 Cor. 11: a Gen. 4:1; 
5 :8 ; 46 :26 ; c/. Acta 17 :21-26 ; Heb. 7 :10), and after man's formation 
God ceases from his work of creation ( Gen. 2:2). 

Gfn.i:87— ''illdGodoreatedMaiIlhilovni]ll•g^iIl(h•iIBag«of6odarMtod^Um mlt tni ftnaie enatad 
h« ttoi" ; 88— "ind God UMBedtkin: and God aid unto Umd, Bo fraitftal, and moltiply, and nploniih Um oartt** ; 
e/. tt— of the brute creation : "And God UoaBod them, saying, Bo froitftO, and mnlt^y, and 111 tko iratn 
iBtlioBBaB,aadl«tbird8BUimpl7onthooartL** eon.8:7— "AndJokoTakGodibnnodniaaof thodutofthognnBd, 
and braatkad into hit noatrils tho bnath of lift ; and man boeaao a Uring loal " ; c/. 22 — " and tlM rib vUok JokoTak 
God kid taken firam tke nun, made ho a voman, and brong kt her onto the man ' * ; 1 Cor. 11 : 8 — " F» the man ii not of 

thevomaa;biittheiraBanoftheman"(c^a>^p<k). G«n.4:i— "Ito banOain"; 5:S— "idam . . .. 

bagataion....8etk"; 49:26— " IB tho eools that eamoirith Jacob into lg7pt» that eamoovt of hit loini*'; iota 17: 86 
;-*' ho made of one ['father 'or 'body*] orerj nation of men"; Hob. 7: 10— Levi "vasTtt in the loins of 
hii frther. vksn IMohiiadok met him' ' ; Gen. 2 : 2 - ' ' And on the ssTSiUh daj God iDiAad Us verk ¥hiA 
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ndhiraMoathtMTMrtkdayfromaUUfwoAwUohlMluMlmadiL*' Shedd, Doffm. TheoL, 2 : 19-09, 
adduces a]BOJokil:i3; 8:6; Rom.l:13; 5:12; lCor.lS:28; lph.2:8; Hib.tt:9; I>1189:15.UL Only 
Adam had the rl^ht to be a oreatlanlst. Westoott, Com. on Hebrews, 114— ** Levi pay- 
ing tithes In Abraham implies that descendants are Included in the ancestor so tar that 
his acts have force for them. Physically, at least, the dead so rule the living. The indl- 
Tidual Is not a completely self-centred being. He is member in a body. So far tradu 
oianismis true. But, If this were all, man would be a mere result of the past, and would 
have no Individual responsibility. There Is an etement not derived from birth, though 
It may follow upon it. Recognition of individuality is the truth in creatlanlsm. Power 
of vision follows upon preparation of an organ of vision, modified by the latter but not 
created by It. So we have the social unity of the race, plus the personal responsibility 
of the Individual, the Influence of common thoughts plus the power of great men, the 
foundation of hope phis the condition of Judgment.** 

( 6 ) It is favored by the analogy of vegetable and animal life, in which 
increase of numbers is secnred, not by a mnltiplicity of immediate creations, 
bat by the natural derivation of new individuals from a parent stock. A 
derivation of the human soul from its parents no more implies a materialis- 
tic view of the soul and its endless division and subdivision, than the simi- 
lar derivation of the brute proves the principle of intelligence in the lower 
animalfl to be wholly material 

Ood's method Is not the method of endless miracle. God works In nature through 
second causes. Ctod does not create a new vital principle at the beginning of exist- 
ence of each separate apple, and of each separate dog. Each of these Is the result of a 
self-multiplying force. Implanted once for all In the first of its race. To say, with 
Mozom (Baptist Review, 1881 :278), that Ood Is the inunediate author of each new 
individual, is to deny second causes, and to merge nature In God. The whole tendency 
of modem science Is In the opposite direction. Nor Is there any good reason for making 
the origin of the Indlvldnal human soid an exception to the general rule. Augustine 
wavered In his tradudanlsm because he feared the inference that the sold Is divided 
and subdivided,— that is, that it Is composed of parts, and Is therefore material In Its 
nature. But it does not follow that all separation Is material separation. We do not« 
indeed, know how the soul is propagated. But we know that animal life Is propagated, 
and still that It Is not material, nor composed of parts. The fact that the soul is not 
material, nor composed of parts. Is no reason why It may not be propagated also. 

It is well to remember that mOtstance does not neoessarily Imply either extension or 
p/wrt. Subttcmtia is simply that which stands under, underlies, supports, or In other 
words that which Is the gnmnd of phenomena. The propagation of mind therefore 
does not involve any dividing up, or splitting off, as If the mind were a material mass. 
Flame is propagated, but not by division and subdivision. Professor Ladd is a oreatlan- 
lst, together with Lotze, whom he quotes, but he repudiates the Idea that the mind Is 
susceptible of division ; see Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 206, 360-866—*' The mind oomes 
from nowhere, for It never was, as mind, in space, is not now In spaoe, and cannot be 
conceived of as coming and g<^ig In space. .... Mind is a growth. .... Parents do 
not transmit their minds to their oftepilng. The child's mind does not exist before It 
acts. Its activities are its existence." So we might say that flame has no existence 
before it acts. Yet It may owe its existence to a preceding flame. The Indian proverb 
Is : '* No lotus without a stem.*' Hall Gaine, In his novel The Manxman, tells us that 
the Deemster of the Isle of Man had two sons. These two sons were as unlike each 
other as are the inside and the outside of a bowL But the bowl was old Deemster himself. 
Hartley Coleridge Inherited his f&ther's Imperious desire for stimulants and with It 
his inability to resist their temptation. 

(c) The observed transmiBsion not merely of phyBical, bnt of mental and 
spiritaal, oharaoteristios in families and raoes, and espedally thenniformly 
evil moral tendencies and dispositions which all men possess from their 
birthy are proof that in sonl, as well as in body, we derive oar being from 
onr human ancestry. 

Galton, in his Hereditary Genius, and Inquiries Into Human Faculty, furnishes 
abundant proof of the transmiflrion of mental and spiritual characteristics from father 
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to son. lllustratioDB, in the case of families, are the Alnerican Adamses, the English 
Georges, the French Bourbons, the German Bachs. niustrations, in the case of races, 
are the Indians, the Negroes, the Chinese, the Jews. Hawthorne represented the intro- 
spection and the conscience of Puritan New England. Emerson had a minister among 
his ancestry, either on the paternal or the maternal side, for eight generations back. 
Every man is ** a chip of the old block." ** A man is an omnibus, in which all his ances- 
tors are seated ** ( O. W. Holmes ). Variation is one of the properties of living things, 
—the other is transmission. '* On a dissecting table, in the membranes of a new-bom 
inftmrs body, can be seen *the drunkard's tinge.' The blotches on his grand-child's 
cheeks furnish a mirror to the old debauchee. Heredity is Ctod's visiting of sin to the 
third and fourth generations." On heredity and depravity, see Phelps, in Bib. Saa, 
Apr. 1884 : 254—** When every molecmle in the paternal brain bears the shape of a point 
of interrogation, it would border on the miraculous if we should find the ezdamation- 
sign of faith in the brain-oells of the child." 

Robert G. IngersoU said that most great men have great mothers, and that most 
great women have great fathers. Most of the great are like mountains, with the 
▼alley of ancestors on one side and the depression of posterity on the other. Haw- 
thorne's House of the Seven Gables illustrates the principle of heredity. But in his 
Marble Faun and Transformation, Hawthorne unwisely intimates that sin is a necessity 
to virtue, a background or condition of good. Bryden, Absalom and AhithopheU 1 : 160 
—** Great wits are sure to madness near allied. And thin partititions do their bounds 
divide." Lombroeo, The Man of Genius, maintains that genius is a mental disease 
allied to epileptiform mania or the dementia of cranks. If this were so, we should 
infer that civilization is the result of insanity, and that, so soon as Napoleons, Dantes 
and Newtons manifest themselves, they should be confined in Genius Asylums. Robert 
Browning, Hohenstiel-Schwangau, comes nearer the truth : ** A solitary great man 's 
worth the world. Qod. takes the business into his own hands At such time: Who 

creates the novel flower Contrives to guard and give it breathing-room. 'Tis 

the great Gardener grafts the excellence On wildlings, where he will." 

{d) The tradnoian doctrine embraoeB and acknowledges the element of 
truth which gives plausibility to the oreatian view. Tradudanism, properly 
defined, admits a divine oonourrenoe throughout the whole development of 
the human species, and allows, under the guidance of a superintending 
Providence, special improvements in type at the birth of marked men, 
similar to those which we may suppose to have occurred in the introduction 
of new varieties in the animal creation. 

Page-Roberts, Oxford University Sermons: **It is no more unjust that man should 
inherit evil tendencies, than that he should inherit good. To make the former impos- 
sible is to make the latter impossible. To object to the law of heredity, is to object to 
God's ordinance of society, and to say that God should have made men, like the angels, 
a company, and not a race." The common moral characteristics of the race can only 
be accounted for upon the Scriptural view that "Oat vUok isbonof tiuitA is i«A" ( John3 :6). 
Since propagation is a propagation of soul, as well as body, we see that to beget children 
under improper conditions is a crime, and that foeticide is murder. Haeckel, Evolu- 
tion of Man, 2:8—*' The human embryo passes through the whole course of its devel- 
opment in forty weeks. Each man is really older by this period than is usually 
assumed. When, for example, a child is said to be nine and a quarter years old, he is 
really ten years old.'* Is this the reason why Hebrews call a child a year old at birth ? 
President Edwards prayed for his children and his children's children to the end of 
time, and President Woolsey congratulated himself that he was one of the inheritors 
of those prayers. R. W. Emenon: "^How can a man get away from his ancestors ?" 
Men of genius should select their ancestors with great care. When begin the instruc- 
tion of a child? A hundred yean before he is bom. A lady whose children were 
noisy and troublesome said to a Quaker relative that she wished she could get a good 
Quaker governess for them, to teach them the quiet ways of the Society of Friends. 
•• It would not do them that service," was the reply ; ** they should have been rooked 
in a Quaker cradle, if they were to leam Quakerly ways.'* 

Galton, Natural Inheritance, 104 -** The child inherits partly from his parents, partly 
from his ancestry. In every population that intermarries freely, when the genealogy 
of any man is traced far backwards, his ancestry will be found to consist of suoh varied 
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elements that they are indistiiiffaiflhable from the sample taken at haphaaurd from the 
general population. Galton speaks of the tendency of peculiarities to revert to the 
general type, and says that a man's brother Is twice as nearly related to him as his father 
is, and nine times as nearly as his cousin. The mean stature of any particular class of 
men will be the same as that of the race : in other words, it will be mediocre. This tells 
heavily against the full hereditary transmislon of any rare and valuable gift, as only 
a few of the many children would resemble their pcvents.*' We may add to these 
thoughts of Oalton that Christ himself, as respects his merely human ancestry, was not 
so much son of Mary, as he was Son of man. 

Brooks, Foundations of Zoology, 144-167 — In an investigated case, **in seven and a 
half generations the maximum ancestry for one person is 38SS, or for three persons 1146. 
The names of 452 of them, or nearly half, are recorded, and these 462 named ancestors 
are not 452 distinct persons, but only 149, many of them, in the remote generations, 
being common ancestors of all three in many lines. If the lines of descent from the 
unrecorded ancestors were interrelated in the same way, as they would surely be in an 
old and stable community, the total ancestry of these three persons for seven and a 
half generations would be 378 persons instead of 1140. The descendants of many die 
out. All the members of a species descend from a few ancestors in a remote genera- 
tion, and these few are the common ancestors of all. Extinction of family names is 
very common. We must seek In the modem world and not in the remote past for an 
explanation of that diversity among individuals which passes under the name of varia- 
tion. The genealogy of a spedes is not a tree, but a slender thread of very tew strands, 
a little frayed at the near end, but of immeasurable length. A fringe of loose ends all 
along the thread may represent the animals which having no descendants are now as 
if they had never been. Bach of the strands at the near end is important as a possible 
line of union between the thread of the past and that of the distant future." 

Weismann, Heredity, 270, 272, 380, 884, denies Brooks's theory that the male element 
represents the principle of variation. He finds the cause of variation in the union of 
elements from the two parents. Bach child unites the hereditary tendencies of two 
parents, and so must be different from either. The third generation is a compromise 
between four different hereditary tendencies. Brooks finds the cause of variation in 
sexual reproduction, but he bases his theory upon the transmisBion of acquired char- 
acters. This transmission is denied by Weismann, who sasrs that the male germ-cell 
does not play a different part from that of the female in the construction of the embryo. 
Children inherit quite as much from the father as from the mother. Like twins are 
derived from the same egg-celL No two germ-oells contain exactly the same combina- 
tions of hereditary tendencies. Changes in environment and organism affect posterity, 
not directly, but only through other changes produced in its germinal matter. Hence 
efforts to reach high food cannot directly produce the giraffe. See Dawson, Modem 
Ideas of Evolution, 236-239 ; Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems; Bibot, Hered- 
ity ; Woods, Heredity In Boyalty. On organic unity in connection with realtsm, see 
Hodge, in Princeton Bev., Jan. 1865 : 125-185; Dabney, Theology, 817-821. 

y. The Mobaii Natubb of Man. 

By the moral nature of man we mean those powers whioh fit him for 
right or wrong action. These powers are intellect, sensibility, and will, 
together with that peculiar power of discrimination and impulsion, which 
we call conscience. In order to moral action, man has intellect or reason, 
to discern the difference between right and wrong ; sensibility, to be moved 
by each of these ; free will, to do the one or the other. Intellect, sensibil- 
ity, and will, are man's three facultiea But in connection with these facul- 
ties there is a sort of activity which involves them aU, and without which 
there can be no moral action, namely, the activity of conscience. Con- 
science applies the moral law to particular cases in our personal experience, 
and proclaims that law as binding upon us. Only a rational and sentient 
being can be truly moral ; yet it does not come within our province to treat 
of man's intellect or sensibiliiy in general We speak here only of Oon- 
sdence and of WilL 
82 
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1. Ckmacience, 

A. Ck>n8oience an aooompanjing knowledge. — Ab already intimated, 
oonsoienee is not a separate faonlfy, like intellect, sensibility, and will, but 
rather a mode in which these faculties act. Like consciousness, conscience 
is an accompanying knowledge. Conscience is a knowing of self ( indad- 
ing onr acts and states) in connection with a moral standard, or law. Add- 
ing now the element of feeling, we may say that conscience is man's 
consdonsness of his own moral relations, together with a peculiar feeling in 
view of them. It thus involyes the combined action of the intellect and 
of the sensibility, and that in view of a certain class of objects, viz. : right 
and wrong. 

There is no separate ethioal faculty any more than there is a separate sestbetie fac- 
ulty. CoDsdenoe is like taste : it has to do with moral beingr and relations, as taste 
has to do with assthetic bein«r and relations. But the ethical judgment and impulse are, 
like the aesthetic Judgment and impulse, the mode in which intellect, sensibility and 
will act with reference to a certain class of objects. Oonscience deals with the right, 
as taste deals with the beautifuL Ab consciousness ( con and seio ) is a con-knowing, a 
knowing of our thoughts, desires and volitions in connection with a knowing of the 
self that has these thoufirhts, desires and volitions ; so conscience is a con-knowing, a 
knowing of our moral acts and states in connection with a knowing of some moral 
standard or law which is conceived of as oiu> true self, and therefore as having author- 
ity over us. Ladd, Philosophy of Hind, 183-185—" The condemnation of self involves 
self-diremption, double consciousness. Without it Kant's categorical imperative is 
impossible. The one self lays down the law to the other self, Judges it, threatens it. 
This is what is meant, when the apostle says: 'R if bo laori I Oat do it^ tel tin Oat twiMk is bo * 
(Rm.7:17)." 

B. Oonsdence discriminatiye and impnlsive. — But we need to define 
more narrowly both the intellectual and the emotional elements in con- 
science. As respects the intellectual element, we may say that conscience 
is a power of judgment, — it declares our acts or states to conform, or not to 
conform, to law ; it declares the acts or states which conform to be obliga- 
tory, — those which do not conform, to be forbidden. In other words, 
conscience judges : (1) This is right (or, wrong); (2)1 ought (or, I 
ought not ). In connection with this latter judgment, there comes into view 
the emotional element of conscience, — we feel the claim of duty ; there 
is an inner sense that the wrong mnst not be done. Thus conscience is ( 1 ) 
discriminative, and ( 2 ) impulsive. 

Bobinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 173 — *' The one distinctive function 
of conscience is that of authoritative self-Judgments in the conscious presence of 
a supreme Personality to whom we as persons feel ourselves accountable. It is this 
twofold personal element in every Jud^rment of conscience, t^iz., the conscious self- 
judgment in the presence of the all-Judging Deity, which has led such writers as Bain 
and Spencer and Stephen to attempt the explanation of the origin and authority of 
oonscience as the product of parental training and social environment. . . . Conscience 
Is not prudential nor advisory nor executive, but solely Judicial. Conscience is the 
moral reason, pronouncing upon moral actions. Consciousness furnishes law; con- 
science pronounces Judgments ; it says : Thou shalt, Thou shalt not. Bvery man must 
obey his conscience ; if it is not enlightened, that is his look-out. The callousing of 
oonscience in this life is already a penal infliction.'* 8. S. Times, Apl. 6, 1900 : 186— 
'* Doing as well as we know how is not enough, unless we know Just what is right and 
then do that. Gk>d never tells us merely to do our best, or according to our knowledge. 
It is our duty to know what is right, and then to do it. Ignorantia legis neminem 
exousat. We have responsibility for knowing preliminary to doing.** 
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0. CoDfldenoe disidngoished from other mental prooesseB. — The nature 
and office of conscience will be still more clearly perceived if wedistingnish 
it from other processes and operations with which it is too often confounded. 
The term conscience has been used by various writers to designate either 
one or all of the following : 1. Moral intuition — the intuitive perception 
of the difiference between right and wrong, as opposite moral categories. 
2. Accepted law — the application of the intuitive idea to general classes 
of actions, and the declaration that these classes of actions are right or 
wrong, apart from our individual relation to them. This accepted law is 
the complex product of ( a) the intuitive idea, ( 6 ) the logical intelligence, 
(c) experiences of utOiiy, (d) influences of society and education, and (e) 
positive divine revelation. 8. Judgment — applying this accepted law to 
individual and concrete cases in our own experience, and pronoTmdng our 
own acts or states either past, present, or prospective, to be right or wrong. 
4. (hmmand — authoritative declaration of obligation to do the right, or 
forbear the wrong, together with an impulse of the sensibiUty away from 
the one, and toward the other. 5. Remorse or approval — moral senti- 
ments either of approbation or disapprobation, in view of past acts or states, 
regarded as wrong or right. 6. Fear or hope — instinctive disposition of 
disobedience to expect punishment, and of obedience to expect reward. 

Ladd, Phllos. of Conduct, 70—^ The fueling- of the ought Is primary, esBentfal, unique ; 
the Judgments as to what one ought are the results of environment, education and 
reflection.*' Thesentintentof justice is not an inheritance of civilized man alone. No 
Indian was ever robbed of his lands or had his government allowance stolen from him 
who was not as keenly conscious of the wrong as in like circumstances we could con- 
oeive that a philosopher would be. The aughtnen of the ought is certainly intultivo ; 
the uihvneK of the ought ( conformity to God ) is possibly intuitive also ; the MohaJtnew of 
the ought is less certainly intuitive. Cutler, Beginnings of Bthics, 168, 164 ~ '* Intuition 
tells us that we are obliged ; why we are obliged, and what we are obliged to, we must 
learn elsewhere.*' ObUcKition— that which is binding on a man; ought is something 
owed ; 6xAy is something due. The intuitive notion of duty ( intellect ) is matched by 
the sense of obligation ( feeling ). 

Bizby, Crisis In Morals, S06, 270— **A11 men have a sense of right,— of right to life, 
and contemporaneously perhaps, but certainly afterwards, of right to personal 
property. And my right implies duty In my neighbor to respect it. Then the sense of 
right becomes objective and ImpersonaL Hy neighbor's duty to me implies my duty 
to him. I put myself in his place." Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 166, 188 — ** First, the 
feeling of obligation, the idea of a right and a wrong with corresponding duties, is uni- 
versal. . . . Secondly, there is a very general agreement in the formal principles of 
action, and largely in the virtues also, such as benevolence, Justice, gratitude. .... 
Whether we owe anything to our neighbor has never been a real question. The prac- 
tical trouble has always lain in the other question : Who is my neighbor ? Thirdly, the 
specific contents of the moral ideal are not fixed, but the direction in which the ideal 
lies is generally discernible. . . . We have in ethics the same fact as in intellect —a 
potentially infallible standard, with manifold errors in its apprehension and appli- 
cation. Lucretius held that degradation and paralysis of the moral nature result from 
religion. Many claim on the other hand that without religion morals would disappear 
from the earth." 

Robinson, Prino. and Prao. of Morality, 178— *' Fear of an omnipotent will is very 
different from remorse in view of the nature of the supreme Being whose law we have 
violated." A duty is to be settled In accordance with the standard of absolute right, 
not as public sentiment would dictate. A man must be ready to do right in spite of 
what everybody thinks. Just as the decisions of a Judge are for the time binding on all 
good citizens, so the decisions of consdenoe, as relatively binding, must alwasrs be 
obeyed. They are presumptively right and they are the only present guide of action* 
Yet man's present state of sin makes it quite possible that the decisions which are rei- 
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atively right may be absolutely wrong. It to not enough to ta^e one's time from the 
watoh; the watch may go wrong; there is a prior duty of regulating the watch by 
astronomical stabdards. Bishop Qore : *' Man's first duty is, not to foUow his oon- 
soienoe, but to enlighten his oonsoienoe." Lowell says that the Scjrthlans used to eat 
their grandfathers out of humanity. Paine, Ethnic Trinities, 800 — ** Nothing is so stub- 
bom or so ftmatloal as a wrongly instructed conscience, as Paul showed in his own case 
by his own confession *' ( iota 26: 9— "I wriiy thoaght vitk mynlf thati v^^ to do mmsj tUagioiatmy 
to th« MM of Jams of Kuuetk " ). 

D. Consdenoe the moral jndiomry of the souL — From what has been 
previously said, it is evident that only 3. and 4. are properly indnded 
nnder the term consdenoe. Consdenoe is the moral jadidary of the sonl 
— the power within of judgment and oommand. Oonsdenoe mnst judge 
according to the law given to it| and theref ore, since the moral standard 
accepted by the reason may be imperfect, its decisions, while rdatively 
just, may be absolutdy nnjnst — 1. and 2. bdong to the moral reason^ 
but not to conscience proper. Hence the duty of enlightening and culti- 
vating the moral reason, so that consdenoe may have a proper standard of 
judgment. — 5. and 6. belong to the sphere of moral sentiment, and not to 
consdenoe proper. The office of consdenoe is to '* bear witness ** ( Bom. 
2 : 15). 



In Rom. 2 : i5 -• '' th«7 iko V tho vork of th« kv ¥xitt« h thflir h«iti» tkdr ooMiiAoo bi«% vitSM 
aadthoirthoagtooMvitkaiiotharuoQsiiigorelMoxoBiiiiKtluB'' — we have consdenoe clearly distin- 
guished both from the law and the perception of law on the one hand, and from the 
moral sentiments of approbation and disapprobation on the other. Conscience does not 
furnish the law, but it bears witness with the law which is furnished by other sources. 
It is not *'that power of mind by which moral law is discovered to each individual *' 
(Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 77), nor can we speak of "Conscience, the Law'* (as 
Whewell does in his Elements of Morality, 1 : 260-866 ). Conscience is not the law-book, 
in the court room, but it is the Judge, — whose business is, not to make law, but to 
decide cases according to the law given to him. 

As conscience Is not legislative, so it is not retributive ; as it is not the law-book, so 
it is not the sheriff. We say, indeed, in popular language, that conscience scourges or 
chastises, but it is only in the sense in which we say that the Judge punishes, — i. s., 
through the sheriff. The moral sentiments are the sheriff,— they carry out the 
decisions of conscience, the judge ; but they are not themselves conscience, any more 
than the sheriff is the Judge. 

Only this doctrine, that conscience does not discover law, can explain on the one 
hand the fact that men are bound to follow their consciences, and on the other hand 
the fact that their consciences so greatly differ as to what is right or wrong in partic- 
ular cases. The truth is, that conscience is uniform and infallible, in the sense that it 
alwasrs decides rightly according to the law given it. Men's decisions vary, only because 
the moral reason has presented to the consdenoe different standards by which to judge. 

Consdenoe can be educated only in the sense of acquiring greater facility and quick- 
ness in making its decisions. Education has its chief effect, not upon the consdenoe, 
but upon the moral reason, in rectifying its erroneous or imperfect standards of Judg- 
ment. Give conscience a right law by which to Judge, and its decisions will be uniform, 
and absolutely as well as relatively just. We are bound, not only to " follow our con- 
sdenoe,*' but to have a right consdenoe to follow, — and to follow It, not as one follows 
the beast he drives, but as the soldier follows his commander. Robert J. Burdette : 
'* Following consdenoe as a guide is like following one*s nose. It is important to get 
the nose pointed right before it is safe to follow it. A man can keep the approval of 
his own consdenoe In very much the same way that he can keep directly behind his 
nose, and go wrong all the time.*' 

Consdenoe is the con-knowing of a particular act or state, as coming under the law 
accepted by the reason as to right and wrong ; and the Judgment of consdenoe sub- 
sumes this act or state under that general standard. Conscience cannot include the law 
—cannot itself be the law,— because reason only knows, never cofi-knows. Beason 
siys edo ; only Judgment sasrs eonsoto. 
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This view enablM ns to reconcile the intuitioiial and the empirical theories of morals. 
Bach has its element of truth. The orl^rinal sense of rljpht and wronir is intuitive, — no 
education could ever impart the idea of the difference between right and wrong to one 
who had it not. But what classes of things are right or wrong, we learn by the exer- 
cise of our logical intelligence, in connection with experiences of utility, influences of 
society and tradition, and positive divine revelation. Thus our moral reason, through 
a combination of intuition and education, of internal and external Information as to 
general principles of right and wrong, furnishes the standard according to which con- 
science may judge the particular cases which come before it 

This moral reason may become depraved by sin, so that the light becomes darkness 
(lUt 6:a; 28 ) and conscience has only a perverse standard by which to Judge. The 
"vtak" conscience (1 Oor. 8:12) is one whose standard of Judgment is yet imperfect; the 
conscience "bnsdad" (Bey. VersJ or "iMTCd" (A. V.) "Mvitkftko(ixai"(iTiB.4:2) is one 
whose standard has been wholly perverted by practical disobedience. The word and 
the Spirit of Ood are the chief agencies in rectifying our standards of Judgment, and so 
of enabling conscience to make absolutely right decisions. God can so unite the soul 
to Christ, that it becomes partaker on the one hand of his satisfaction to Justice and is 
thus "ipiiaklidlhBiai«TilooiiMi«iiM'* (Itb. 10:22), and on the other hand of his sanctifying 
power and is thus enabled in certain respects to obey Gk>d*s command and to speak of a 
''goodaMMMm** (iKt8:16~of single act; 8:21 -of state) instead of an •*fTil wiummi'* 
(Iib.i0:22)or a conscience "MM" (lit 1:15) by sin. Here the ** good «BMi««e" is the con- 
science which has been obeyed by the will, and the *'0Til ooBooteoe" the conscience which 
has been disobeyed ; with the result, in the first case, of approval from the moral senti- 
ments, and, in the second case, of disapprovaL 

K Oonscnenoe in its relation to God as law-giver. — Since oonsdenoe, in 
the proper sense, gives nniform and infallible judgment that the right is 
sapremely obligatory, and that the wrong most be forborne at every cost, 
it can be called an echo of God*s voice, and an indication in man of that 
which his own true being requirea 

Conscience has sometimes been described as the voice of Ood in the soul, or as the 
personal presence and influence of God himself. But we must not identify conscience 
with God. D. W. I^unce : '* OonscAence is not Ood, ^ it Is only a part of one's self. To 
build up a religion about one's own conscience, as if it were God, is only a reflned self- 
ishness— a worship of one part of one's self by another part of one's self." In The 
Bxcursion, Wordsworth speaks of conscience as *' God's most intimate presence in the 
soul And his most perfect image in the world." But in his Ode to Duty he more dis- 
creetly writes : ** Stem daughter of the voice of God I O Duty I if that name thou k>ve. 
Who art a light to guide, a rod To check the erring, and reprove. Thou who art victory 
and law When empty terrors overawe. From vain temptations dost set free And 
oalmst the weary strife of frail humanity I " Here is an allusion to the Hebrew Bath 
KoL ** The Jews say that the Holy Spirit spoke during the Tabernacle by Urim and 
Thmnmim, under the flrst Temple by the Prophets, and under the second Temple by 
the Bath Kol—a divine Intimation as inferior to the oracular voice proceeding from 
the mercy seat as a daughter is supposed to be inferior to her mother. It Is also used in 
the sense of an approving conscience. In this case it is the echo of the voice of God In 
those who by obeying hear " ( Hershon's Talmudic Miscellany, 2, note ). This phrase, 
** the echo of God's voice, " is a correct description of conscience, and Wordsworth 
probably had it in mind when he spoke of duty as " the daughter of the voice of God." 
Bobert Browning describes conscience as **the great beacon-light Ood sets in alL .... 
The worst man upon earth .... knows In his conscience more Of what right is, than 
arrives at birth In the best man's acts that we bow before." Jackson, James Marthieau, 
154 — The sense of obligation is '* a piercing ray of the great Orb of souls." On Words- 
worth's conception of conscience, see A. H. Strong, Great Poets, 86&-868. 

Since the activity of the immanent God reveals itself in the normal operations of our 
own faculties, conscience might be also regarded as man's true self over against the 
false self whidi we have set up against it. Theodore Parker defines conscience as ** our 
oonsdousnesi of the conscience of Gk)d." In his fourth year, says Chadwick. his bio- 
grapher ( pages 12, 18, 185 ), young Theodore saw a little spotted tortoise and lifted his 
hand to strike. All at once something checked his arm, and a voice within said dear 
and loud: ** It Is wrong." Heaakedhis mother whatit was that told him it was wrong. 
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She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and taklngr him in her arms said: **8ome 
men call it consoienoe, but I prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and dearer, and will alwayB sruide you 
right ; but if you turn a deaf ear and disobey, then it will fade out little by little, and 
will leave you all in the dark and without a guide. Tour life depends on your hearing 
this little voioe.*' B. T. Smith, Man*8 Knowledge of Man and of God, 87, 171— *' Man 
has oonsdenoe, as he has talents. Conscience, no more than talent, makes him good. 
He is good, only as he follows conscience and uses talent. .... The relation between 
the terms oonsdousness and oonscience, which are in fact bqt forms of the same word« 
testifles to the fact that it is In the action of oonsolence that man's consciousness of him- 
self is chiefly experienced.** 

The conscience of the regenerate man may have such right standards, and its decisions 
may be followed by such uniformly right action, that its voice, though it is not itself 
Gk)d*s voice, is yet the very echo of God's voice. l%e renewed oonscience may take up 
into itself, and may express, the witness of the Holy Spirit (Kom.9:i— "Inythetrathin 
Ghriitt I li« not* my ooBsoiaw bMring vikiifln vith ae ia tke HdySpurit*'; e/.8:16— "th«8piritUB80lfb«netk 
vitnflii yhXk our ipiri^ tUt ve an ohildrfn of God **). But even when oonscienoe judges according 
to imperfect standards, and is imperfectly obeyed by the will, there is a spontaneity in 
its utterances and a sovereignty in its commands. It declares that whatever is right 
must be done. The imperative of oonscience is a ** categorical imperative '* (Kant). 
It is independent of the human wilL Even when disobeyed, it still asserts its authority. 
Before conscience, every other impulse and affection of man's nature is called to bow. 

F. Ck>nscienoe in its relation to God as holy. — Oonscienoe is not an 
original authority. It points to something higher than itself. The 
''authority of conscience " is simply the authority of the moral law, or 
rather, the authority of the personal God, of whose nature the law is but a 
transcript. Conscience, therefore, with its continual and supreme demand 
that the right should be done, furnishes the best witness to man of the 
existence of a personal God, and of the supremacy of holiness in him in 
whose image we are made. 

In knowing self in connection with moral law, man not only gets his best knowledge 
of self, but his best knowledge of that other self opposite to him, namely, God. Gor- 
don, Christ of To-day, 238 —*"* The conscience is the true Jacob's ladder, set in the heart 
of the individual and reaching unto heaven ; and upon it the angels of self-reproach 
and self-approval ascend and descend." This is of course true if we confine our 
thoughts to the mandatory element in revelation. There is a higher knowledge of God 
which is given only in graca Jacob's ladder symbolizes the cauist who publishes not 
only the gospel but the law, and not only the law but the gospeL Dewey, Psychology, 
844— ** Conscience is intuitive, not in the sense that it enunciates universal laws and 
principles, for it lays down no laws. Conscience is a name for the experience of 
personality that any given act is in harmony or In discord with a truly realized person- 
ality." Because obedience to the dictates of oonscience is always relatively right, 
Kant could say that **an erring oonscienoe is a ohimsera." But because the law 
accepted by conscience may be absolutely wrong, oonscience may in its decisions 
greatly err from the truth. S. 8. Times : ** Saul before his conversion was a conscien- 
tious wrong doer. His spirit and character was commendable, while his conduct was 
reprehensible." We prefer to say that Saul's zeal for the law was a zeal to make the law 
subservient to his own pride and honor. 

Horace Bushnell said that the first requirement of a great ministry is a great con- 
science. He did not mean the punitive, inhibitory oonscienoe merely, but rather the 
discovering, arousing. Inspiring conscience, that sees at once the great things to be 
done, and moves toward them with a shout and a song. This unbiased and pure con- 
science is inseparable from the sense of its relation to Gk>d and to God*s holineoB. 
Shakespeare, Henry VI, 2d Part, 8:2 — ^ What stronger breastplate than a heart 
untainted ? Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel Just ; And he but naked, though 
locked up in steel. Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." Huxley, in his lec- 
ture at Oxford in 1808, admits and even insists that ethical practice must be and should 
be in opposition to evolution ; that the methods of evolution do not account for ethical 
man and his ethioal progress. Morality is not a product of the same methods by which 
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lower orders have advanced in perfection of organisation, namely, by tbe straggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest Human progress is moral, is in freedom, is under 
the law of love, is different in kind from physical evolution. James Russell Lowell : ** In 
vain we call old notions fudge, And bend our consdenoe to our dealing: The ten com- 
mandments will not budge. And stealing will continue stealing." 

R. T. Smith, Man*s Knowledge of Man and of Ood, l<a— '' Conscience lives in human 
nature like a rightful king, whose claim can never be forgotten by his people, even 
though they dethrone and misuse him, and whose presence on the seat of Judgment 
can alone make the nation to be at peace with itself." Seth, Bthical Principles, 4S4— 
*' The Kantian theory of autonomy does not tell the whole story of the moral life. Its 
unyielding Ought, Us categorical Imperative, issues not merely from the depths of 
our own nature, but from the heart of the universe itself. We are self-legislative ; 
but we re^nact the law already enacted by Ood ; we recognize, rather than constitute, 
the law of our own being. Tbe moral law is an echo, within our own souls, of the 
voice of the Eternal, 'vImw aftidBg ▼• an' (ialii7:»).** 

Sohenkel, Chrlstliche Dogmatik, 1 : 1B6-156— ^ The consdenoe is the organ by which 
the human spirit finds God in itself and so becomes aware of itself in him. Only 
inconsoienoe is man conscious of himself as eternal, as distinct from God, yet as nor- 
mally bound to be determined wholly by God. When we subject ourselves wholly 
to God, conscience gives us peace. When we surrender to the world the allegiance 
due only to God, conscience brings remorse. In this latter case we become aware 
that while God is in us, we are no longer in God. Religion is exchanged for ethics, 
the relation of communion for the relation of separation. In conscience alone man 
distinguishes himself absolutely from the brute. ICan does not make conscience, but 
conscience makes man. Ck>nscience feels every separation from God as an injury to 
self. Faith is the relating of the self -consciousness to the God-consciousness, the 
becoming sure of our own personality, in the absolute personality of God. Only in 
faith does conscience come to itself. But by sin this faith-consciousness maybe 
turned into law-consciousness. Faith aiflrms Ctod In us ; Law afBrms God outside of 
us.** Schenkol differs from Sohleiermacher in holding tint religion is not feeling but 
conscience, and that it is not a sense of dependence on the world, but a sense of depend- 
ence on God. Consdenoe recognises a God distinct from the universe, a moral God, 
and so makes an unmoral religion impossible. 

Hopkins, Outline Study of Man, 289-286, Moral Science, 48, Law of Love, 41 — "* Ocm- 
Bdence is the moral consdousness of man in view of his own actions as related to moral 
law. It is a double knowledge of self and of the law. Conscience is not the whole of 
the moral nature. It presupposes the moral reason, which recognises the moral law 
and affirms its universal obligation for all moral bdngs. It is tbe office of conscience 
to bring man into personal relation to this law. It sets up a tribunal within him by 
which his own actions are judged. Not consdenoe, but the moral reason, judges of the 
conduct of others. This last is science, but not eon§cienee,** 

Peabody, Moral Philoe., 41-4X) — '* Conscience not a source, but a means, of knowledge. 
Analogous to consdousness. A judicial faculty. Judges according to the law before 
it. Verdict ( verum dictum ) always relatively right, although, by the absolute standard 
of right, it may be wrong. Like all perceptive faculties, educated by use (not by 
inort«se of knowledge only, for man may act worse, the more knowledge he has ). For 
absolutely right decisions, conscience is dependent upon knowledge. To recognize 
conscience as Uoidator ( as well as judge ), is to fail toreoogniaeany objective standard 
of right." The Two Consciences, 4A, 47 — *' Consdenoe the Law, and Consdenoe the Wit- 
ness. The latter is the true and proper Conscience.*' 

H. B. Smith, System of Christ. Theology, 178-191^** The unity of consdenoe Is not In 
its being one faculty or in its performing one function, but in its having one object, its 
relation to one idea, vis., right, . . . The term 'consdenoe ' no more designates a spedal 
faculty than the term 'religion* does (or than the 'sBSthetio sense*) The exist- 
ence of conscience proves a moral law above us ; it leads logically to a Moral Governor ; 
• ... it implies an essential distinction between rifl^t and wrong, an immutable 
morality ; . . . . yet needs to be enlightened ; • • . men may be consdentious in 
iniquity ; • . • conscience Is not righteousness ; . . . this may only show the greatness 
of the depravity, having conscience, and yet ever disobeyingr it.*' 

On the New Testament passages with regard to consdenoe, see Hofmann, Lehre von 
dem Gewissen, 80-^ ; Ktthler, Das Gewissen, 2SS-8Q6. For the view that conscience is 
primarily the cognitive or intuitional power of the soul, see Calderwood, Moral Philos- 
ophy, 77; Alexander, Moral 8olenoe,20; McCosh, Div. Govt., 297-811^; Talbot, Ethical 
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ProlegomeDa, in Bap. Quar., July, 1877 : 267-274 ; Park, DiaoouvBee, 200-206 ; Whewell, 
ElementB of Morality, 1 : 250-266. On the whole subject of oonsoienoe, see Maosel, Meta- 
physics, 158-170 ; Martlneau, Religion and Biateriaiism, 46 — ** The dlsooyery of duty ia 
as distinctly relative to an objectiye Righteousness as the perception of form to an 
external space '* ; also Types, 2 : 27-80— *' We first Judge ourselves ; then others *' ; 68, 6A| 
74, 106 — *' Subjective morals are as absurd as subjective mathematics." The best brief 
treatment of the whole subject is that of E. G. Robinson, Principles and Practice of 
Morality, 26-78. See also Wayland, Moral Science, 40 ; Harless, Christian Ethics, 46, 60 ; 
H. N. Day, Science of Ethics, 17 ; Janet, Theory of Morals, 264, 848 ; Kant, Metaphyslc 
of Ethics, 62; tf. Sohwegler, Hist Philosophy, 288 ; Haven, Mor. Philos., 41 ; Eairchild, 
Mor. Philos^ 76 ; Gregory, Christian Ethics, 71 ; Paasavant, Das Gewiasen ; Wm. Sohmid, 
Das Gewiasen. 

2. Will. 

A. Will defined. — ^Will is the soul's power to choose between motives 
and to direct its sabseqnent activity according to the motive thus chosen, — 
in other words, the sonl's power to choose both an end and the means to 
attain it. The choice of an ultimate end we call immanent preference ; the 
choice of means we call executive volition. 

In this definition we part company with Jonathan Edwards, Freedom of the Will, in 
Works, vol. 2. He regards the will as the soul's power to act according to motive, i. «., 
to act out its nature, but he denies the soul's power to choose between motives, i. e., to 
initiate a course of action contrary to the motive which has been previously dominant. 
Hence he is unable to explain how a holy being, like Satan or Adam, could ever fall. 
If man has no power to change motives, to break with the past, to b^n a new course 
of action, he has no more freedom than the brute. The younger Edwards ( Works, 1 : 
488 ) shows what his father's doctrine of the will implies, when he says : ** Beasts there- 
fore, according to the measure of their intelligence, are as free as men. Intelligence, 
and not liberty, is the only thing wanting to constitute them moral agents.'* Fet Jona- 
than Edwards, determinist as he was, in his sermon on Pressing into the Kingdom of 
God (Works, 4: 881), urges the use of means, and appeals to the sinner as if he had the 
power of choosing between the motives of self and of God. He was unconsciously 
making a powerful appeal to the will, and the human will responded in prolonged 
and mighty efforts ; see Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 100. 

For references, and additional statements with regard to the will and its freedom, see 
chapter on Decrees, pages 881, 882, and article by A. H. Strong, in Baptist Review, 1888 : 
219-242, and reprinted in Philosophy and Religion, 114-128. In the remarks upon the 
Decrees, we have intimated our rejection of the Arminian liberty of indifference, or 
the doctrine that the will can act without motive. See this doctrine advocated in 
Peabody, Moral Philosophy, 1-0. But we also reject the theory of determinism pro- 
pounded by Jonathan Edwards ( Freedom of the Will, in Works, vol. 2 ), which, as we 
have before remarked, identifies sensibility with the wiU, regards affections as the effi- 
cient causes of volitions, and speaks of the oonneotion between motive and action as a 
necessary one. Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause, and The Will, 407—" Edwards 
gives to the controlling cause of volition In the past the name of motive. He treats 
the inclination as a motive, but he also makes inclination synonymous with choice and 
will, which would make will to be only the soul wiUing — and therefore the cause of 
its own act.** For objections to the Arminian theory, see H. B. Smith, Review of 
Whedon, in Faith and PhUosophy, 860-800 ; McCosh, Divine Government, 268-818, esp. 
812 ; E. G. Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 100-187 ; Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 
2:115-147. 

James, Psychology, 1 : 180 — ** Oonsoiousness is primarily a selecting agency.** 2 : 888 
—** Man possesses all the instincts of animals, and a great many more besides. Reason, 
XitT se, can inhibit no impulses ; the only thing that can neutralize an impulse Is an 
impulse the other way. Reason may however make an inference which will excite 
the imagination to let loose the Impulse the other way.*' 640 — '* Ideal or moral action 
is action in the line of the greatest resistance.*' 662 ~ *' Effort of attention is the essen- 
tial phenomenon of will." 667 — "The terminus of the psychological process is voli- 
tion ; the point to which the will is directiy applied is always an idea,*' 668 — " Though 
attention is the first thing in volition, express consent to the reality of what is 
attended to Is an additional and distinct phenomenon. We say not only : It is a real- 
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ity ; bntwealM) say: ' Let it be a reality/ '* 871 — *' Are the dnratkni and intensity 
of this effort fixed fanctiooB of the object, or are tliey not ? We answer. No, and so 
we maintain freedom of the will.'* 684 — ** The sonl presents nothing, creates notliing, 
is at the meroy of material forces for all possibilities, and, by reinforcing one and 
checking others, it figures not as an epiphenomenon, but as something from which the 
play gets moral support** Alexander, Theories of the Will, 2Ql-ni, finds in Reid*s 
Active Powers of the Human Mind the most adequate empirical defense of inde- 
terminism. 

B. Will and other faculties. — ( a ) We accept the threefold division of 
hnman faooltieB into intellect, sensibility, and wilL ( 6 ) Intellect is the 
soul knowing ; sensibility is the soul feeling ( desires, affections) ; will is 
the sonl choosing ( end or means). ( c ) In every act of the soul, all the 
faculties act Knowing involves feeling and willing; feeling involves 
knowing and willing; willing involves knowing and feeling, {d) Logi- 
cally, each latter faculty involves the preceding action of the former ; the 
the soul must know before feeling ; most know and feel before willing. 
(e) Tet since knowing and feeling are activities, neither of these is 
possible without willing. 

Socrates to ThesBtetus: ** It would be a singular thing, my lad, if each of us was, as 
it were, a wooden horse, and within us were seated many separate senses. For mani- 
festly these senses unite into one nature, call it the soul or what you wilL And it is 
with this central form, through the organs of sense, that we perceive sensible objects.** 
Dewey, Psychology, 21 ^ '* Knowledge and feeling are partial aspects of the self, and 
hence more or less abstract, while will is complete, comprehending both aspects. . . . 
While the universal element is knowledge, the individual element is feeling, and the 
relation which oonneots them into one concrete content is will.** 864— " There is con- 
flict of desires or motives. Deliberation is the comparison of desires ; choice is the 
decision in favor of one. This desire is then the strongest because the whole force of the 
self is thrown into it.** 411—** The man determines himself by setting up either good 
or evil as a motive to himself, and he sets up either, as he will have himself be. There is 
no thought without will, for thou^t implies inhibition.** Blbot, Diseases of the Will, 
T8, cites the case of Coleridge, and his lack of power to inhibit scattering and useless 
ideas ; 114— ** Volition plimges its roots into the profoundest depths of the individual, 
and beyond the individual, into the species and into ail species.*' 

As God is not mere nature but originating force, so man is chiefly wllL Bvery other 
act of the soul has will as an element. Wundt : '* Jedes Denken ist ein WoUen.'* There 
is no perception, and there is no thought, without attention, and attention is an act of 
the will. Hegelians and absolute idealists like Bradley, (see Mind, July, 1886), deny 
that attention is an active function of the self. They r^sard it as a necessary oonse- 
qnence of the more interesting character of preceding ideas. Thus all power to alter 
character is denied to the agent. This is an exact reversal of the fkots of conscious- 
ness, and it would leave no will in God or man. T. H. Green says that the self makes 
the motives by identifying itself with one solicitation of desire rather than another, 
but that the self has no power of alternative choice in thus identifying itself with one 
solicitation of desire rather than another; see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 810. James 
Seth, Freedom of Ethical Postulate : ** The only hope of finding a place for real free 
will is in another than the Humian, empirical or psychological account of the moral 
person or self. Hegel and Green bring will again under the law of necessity* But per* 
sonality is ultimate. Absolute uniformity is entirely unproved. We contend for a 
power of free and incalculable initiation in the self, and this it is necessary to maintain 
in the interests of morality.** Without will to attend to pertinent material and to reject 
the impertinent, we can have no sctence ; without will to select and combine the ele- 
ments of imagination, we can have no art ; without will to choose between evil and 
good, we can have no moraHty. ^fric, A. D. 900: **The verb *to will * has no impera- 
tive, for that the will must be always free.*' 

0. Will and permanent states. — (a) Though every act of the sonl 
involves the action of all the faculties, yet in any particnlar action one 
faoolfy may be more prominent than the others. So we speak of acts of 
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intelleot, of affection, of wilL (6) This predominant action of any single 
faculty produces effects upon the other factdties associated with it. ^e 
action of will gives a direction to the intellect and to the affections, as well 
as a permanent bent to the will itself, (o ) Each ibcnlty, therefore, has its 
permanent states as well as its transient acts, and the will may originate 
these states. Henoe we speak of volimtary affections, and may with equal 
propriety speak of voluntary opinions. These permanent voluntary states 
we denominate character. 

I ^makeup "my mind. Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, 1S2— **I will the influential 
ideas, feelings and desiree, rather than allow these ideas, feeling and desires to influence 
— not to say, determine me." All men can say with Robert Browning's Paracelsus : ** I 
have subdued my life to the one purpose Whereto t ordained it." *' Sow an act, and 
you reap a habit ; sow a habit, and you reap a character ; sow a character, and you reap 
a destiny." Tito, in George Eliot's Bomola, and Markheim in R. L. Stevenson's story 
of that name, are instances of the gradual and almost imperceptible flzation in evil 
ways which results from seemingly slight original decisions of the will ; see art on Tito 
Melema, by Julia H. Gulliver, in New World, Dec. 1895 : 688— ^' Sin lies in the choice of 
the ideas that shall frequent the moral life, rather than of the actions that shall 

form the outward life The pivotal point of the moral life is the intent involved 

in attention. .... Sin consists, not only in the motive, but in the making of the 
motive." By every decision of the will in which we turn our thought either toward or 
away from an object of desire, we set nerve-tracts in operation, upon which thought 
may hereafter more or less easily traveL ^ Nothing makes an inroad, without ttmiring 
a road." By slight efforts of attention to truth which we know ought to influence us, 
we may "mtkBleraliittkedeaertahJgfairajfiiroiirQod" (Ii.40:3), or render the soul a hard trodden 
ground impervious to " the word of tk« kingdom "(Mat 18: 19). 

The word "character" meant originally the mark of the engraver's tool upon the 
metal or the stone. It came then to signify the collective result of the engraver's work. 
The use of the word in morals implies that every thought and act is chiseling itself 
into the imperishable substance of the souL J. S. Mill : ** A character is a completely 
fashioned will." We may talk therefore of a ** generic volition " ( Dewey). There is 
a permanent bent of the will toward good or toward evil. Reputation is man's shadow, 
sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, than himself. Character, on the other hand, is 
the man's true self — ** what a man is in the dark " ( Dwlght L . Moody ). In this sense, 
*' purpose is the autograph of mind." Duke of Wellington : *' Habit a second nature T 
Habit is ten times nature 1 " When Macbeth says : " If 't were done when 't is done, Then 
't were well *t were done quickly," the trouble is that when 't is done, it is only begun. 
Robert Dale Owen erives us the fundamental principle of socialism in the maxim : ** A 
man's character is made for him, not by him." Hence he would change man's diet or 
his environment, as a means of forming man's character. But Jesus teaches that what 
defiles comes not from without but from within ( Mai 15 : 18 ). Because character is the 
result of will, the maxim of Heraditus is true: ^9oi ap0p<in^ <aifM»v— man's character 
is his desthiy. On habit, see James, Psychology, 1 : 129-127. 

D. Win and motivea — ( a ) The permanent states jnst mentioned, when 
they have been once determined, also inflnenoe the wilL Internal riewsand 
dispositions, and not simply external presentations, constitute the strength 
of motives. ( 6 ) These motives often conflict, and though the soul never 
acts without motive, it does notwithstanding choose between motives, and 
so determines the end toward which it will direct its activities. ( c ) 
Motives are not causes^ which compel the will, but influences^ which per- 
suade it. The power of these motives, however, is proportioned to the 
strength of will whidh has entered into them and has made them what 
they are. 

"Incentives comes from the soul's self : the rest avail not.** The same wind may 
drive two ships in opposite directions, according as they set their sails. The same 
external presentation may result in Qeorge Washington's refusing, and Benedict 
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Arnold's aooeptlng, the bribe to betray his country. Riobard Lovelaoe of Canterbury : 
** Btone walls do not a prison make, Nor iron bars a ca^re ; Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage." Jonathan Edwards made motiyes to be efficient causes, when 
they are only Jlnal causes. We must not Interpret motive as if it were locomotive* It 
is always a man's fault when he becomes a drunkard : drink never takes to a man ; 
the man takes to drink. Men who deny demerit are ready enough to daim merit. 
They hold others responsible, if not themselves. Bowne s '* Pure arbitrariness and pure 
necessity are aUke Incompatible with reason. There must be a law of reason in the 
mind with which volition cannot tamper, and there must also be the power to deter- 
mine ourselves aooordlngly." Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 136—** If necessity is a uni- 
versal thing, then the belief in freedom is also necessary. All grant freedom of thought, 
so that it is only executive freedom that is denied." Bowne, Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge, 289-244— ** Every system of philosophy must invoke freedom for the 
solution of the problem of error, or make shipwreck of reason itself. . . . Our ftumlties 
are made for truth, but they may be carelessly used, or wilfully misused, and thus error 

is bom We need not only laws of thought, but self-control in accordance with 

them." 

The will, in choosing between motives, chooses with a motive, namely, the motive 
chosen. Ealrbaim, Philos. Christian Religipn, 76—" While motives may be necessary, 
they need not necessitate. The will selects motives; motives do not select the wilL 
Heredity and environment do not cancel freedom, they only condition it. Thought is 
transcendence as regards the phenomena of space ; will is transcendence as regards the 
phenomena of time ; this double transcendence involves the complete supernatural 
character of man." New World, 1892 : 162— " It is not the character, but the self that 
has the character, to which the ultimate moral decision is due." William Ernest Henly, 
Poems, 119 — " It matters not how strait the gate. How charged with punishments the 
scroll, I am the master of my ftite, I am the captain of my souL" 

Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 64 —** A being is ftee, in so far as the inner centre of 
its life, from which it acts, is conditioned by self-determination. It is not enough that 
the deciding agent in an act be the man himself, his own natiue, his distinctive 
character. In order to accountability, we must have more than this ; we must prove 
that this, his distinctive nature and character, springs from his own volition, and that 
it is Itself the product of freedom in moral development. Matt 12 : 83 — ** malu tk« tree good, and 
its ftvit good " — combines both. Acts depend upon nature ; but nature again depends upon 
the primary decisions of the will ( " make tko tree good " ). Some determinism is not denied ; 
but it is partly limited [by the will's remaining power of choice] and partly traced 
back to a former self-determining." iZHd., 67— " If freedom be the self-determining of 
the will from that which is undetermined. Determinism is found wanting, — because In 
its most spiritual form, though it grants a self-determination of the will, it is only such 
a one as springs from a determinateness already present ; and Indifferentism is found 
wanting too, because while it maintnlns indeterminateness as presupposed in every act 
of wHl, it does not recognize an actual self-determining on the part of the will, which, 
though it be a self -determining, yet begets determinateness of character. .... We 
must, therefore, hold the doctrine of a condUional and limited freedom." 

K Will and contrary choioe. — (a) Though no act of pure -will is poe- 
fidble, the sonl may put forth single Yolitions in a direction opposed to its 
previous ruling purpose, and thus far man has the power of a contrary 
choice ( Bom. 7 : 18 — ''to will is present with me" ). ( 6 ) But in so far as 
will has entered into and revealed itself in permanent states of intellect 
and sensibility and in a settled bent of the will itself, man cannot by a 
single act reverse his moral state, and in this respect has not the power of 
a contrary choica (c) In this latter case he can change his character only 
indirectly, by taming his attention to considerations fitted to awaken 
opposite dispositions, and by thos summoning up motives to an opposite 
course. 

There is no such thing as an act of pure wilL Peters, Willenswelt, 126 — ** Jedes Wol- 
len ist ein Btwas wollen"— "all willing is a willing of some thing" ; it has an object 
which the mind conceives, which awakens the sensibility, and which the wUl strives 
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to realise. Oause without alternatiye is not true oause. J. F. Watts:** We know caus- 
ality only as we know will, i. e., where of two poosihles It makes one aotuaL A cause 
may therefore have more than one oertaln efltoot. In the external material world we 
cannot find ta/u»c^ but only amJUcedeni, To construct a theory of the wUl from a study 
of the material universe is to seek the Uvinff among- the dead. Will is power to make % 
decision, not to he madt by decisions, to decide between motives, and not to be deter- 
mined by motives. Who conducts the trial between motives? Only the self ." While 
we affree with the above in its assertion of the certainty of nature's sequences, we 
object to its attribution even to nature of anything Uke necessity. Since nature's laws 
are merely the habits of Gk>d, God's causality in nature Is the regularity, not of neces- 
sity, but of freedom. We too are free at the strategic points. Automatic as most of 
our action Is, there are times when we know ourselves to have power of initiative ; 
when we put under our feet the motives which have dominated us in the past ; when 
we mark out new courses of action. In these critical times we assert our manhood ; 
but for them we would be no better than the beasts that perish. ^ Unless above him- 
self he can erect himself, How mean a thing is man I " 

Will, with no remaining power of contrary choice, may be brute will, but it is not 
free wllL We therefore deny the relevancy of Herbert Spencer's argument, in his 
Data of Ethics, and in his Psychology, 2 : 60B — '* Psychical changes either conform to 
law, or they do not. If they do not conform to law, no science of Psychology is pos- 
sible. If they do conform to law, there cannot be any such thing as free will." Spinoza 
also, in his Ethics, holds that the stone, as it falls, would if it were conscious think it- 
self free, and with as much justice as man ; for it is doing that to which its constitution 
leads it ; but no more can be said for him. Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 
xUl — ** To try to collect the ' data of ethics ' when there is no recognition of man as a 
personal agent, capable of freely originating the oonduot and the states of will for 
which he is morally responsible. Is labor lost." Fisher, chapter on the Personality of 
God, in Grounds of Thelstic and Christian Belief— ''Self-determination, as the very 
term signifies, Is attended with an irresistible conviction that the direction of the will is 

self -imparted That the will is free, that Is, not constrained by causes exterior, 

which is/otolism — and not a mere spontaneity, confined to one path by a force acting 
from within, which is ctetermlntem— is immediately evident to every unsophisticated 
mind. We can initiate action by an efficiency which is neither irresistibly controlled 
by motives, nor determined, without any capacity of alternative action, by a proneness 
inherent in its nature. .... Motives have an it^luenee, but influence Is not to be con- 
founded with coiiscU efficiency." 

Talbot, on WHl and Free WUl, Bap. Bev., July, 1888— "Will is neither a power of 
unconditioned self-determination — which Is not freedom, but an aimless, irrational, 
fatalistic power ; nor pure spontaneity— which excludes from will all law but Its own ; 
but it is rather a power of originating action — a power which is limited however by 
inborn dispositions, by acquired haUts and convictions, by feelings and social relations." 
Ernest Naville, in Bev. Chrdtienne, Jan. 1878 : 7 — ** Our liberty does not consist in pro- 
ducing an action of which it is the only source. It consists in choosing between two 
pre^xistent impulses. It is choice^ not ereaUon^ that Is our destiny —a drop of water 
that can choose whether it will go into the Bhine or the Bhone. Gravity carries it 
down, — it chooses only its direction. Impulses do not come f^m the will, but from the 
sensibility ; but free will chooses between these Impulses." Bowne, Metaphysics, 160 — 
" Freedom is not a power of acting without, or apart from, motives, but simply a power 
of choosing an end or law, and of governing one's self accordingly." Porter, Moral 
Science, 77-1 11 — Will is ^ not a power to choose without motive." It " does not exclude 
motives to the ccmtrary." Volition "^supposes two or more objects between which 
election Is made. It is an act of preference, and to prefer implies that one motive Is 
chosen to the exclusion of another. . • • • To the conception and the act two motives at 
least are required." Lyall, Intellect, Emotions, and Moral Nature, 681, 602 — " The will 
follows reasons, inducements— but it is not caused. It obeys or acts under inducement, 
but it does so sovereignly. It exhibits the phenomena of activity, in relation to the 
very motive it obeys. It obeys It, rather than another. It determines, in reference to 
it, that this is the very motive it will obey. There Is undoubtedly this phenomenon 
exhibited : the will obeying — but elective, active, in its obedience. If it be asked how 
this Is possible— how the will can be under the influence of motive, and yet possess an 
intellectual activity- we reply that this Is one of those ultimate phen o mena which 
must be admitted, while they cannot be explained." 
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F. Wfllandreeponsibility.— (a) Bj repeated acts of "will pat forth in 
a given moral direction, the affSections may become so confirmed in evil or 
in good as to make previonsly certain, thongh not necessary, the future 
good or evil action of the man« Thus, while the will is free, the man may 
be the ''bondservant of sin" (John 8 : 81-36) or the ''servant of right- 
eousness" (Bom. 6:15-23; cf. Heb. 12-28 — "spirits of just men made 
perfect "). ( 6 ) Man is responsible for all effects of will, as well asfor will 
itself ; for voluntary affections, as well as for voluntary acts ; for the 
intellectual views into which will has entered, as well as for the acts of will 
by which these views have been formed in the past or are maintained in 
the present (2 Pet 8 :5— " wilfuUy forget"). 

Ladd, Phlloflophy of Knowledge, 415— ^ The self stands between the two laws of 
Nature and of Conscience, and, under perpetual limitations from both, exercises its 
choice. Thus it becomes more and more enslaved by the one, or more and more free 
by habitually choosinfir to follow the other. Our conception of causality aooordinflr to 
the laws of nature, and our conception of the other causality of freedom, are both 
derived from one and the same experience of the self. There arises a seeming 
antinomy only when we hypostatic each severally and apart from the other." 
R. T. Smith, Man's Knowledge of Man and of Ood, 69—^ Making a voVX is significant. 
Here the action of will is limited by conditions : the amount of the testator's property, 
the number of his relatives, the nature of the objects of bounty within his knowl- 
edge." 

Harris, Phaoe. Basis of Theism, 849-407— **Action without motives, or contrary to all 
motives, would be irrational action. Instead of being free, it would be like the con- 
vulsions of epilepsy. Motives — sensibilities. Motive is not eoiiae ; does not determine ; 
is only influence. Yet determination is always made imder the influence of motives. 
Uniformity of action is not to be explained by any law of uniform influence of 
motives, but by €tiafnu^U/r in the wilL By its choice, will forms in itself a character ; by 
action in accordance with this choice, it confirms and develops the character. Choice 
modifies sensibilities, and so modifies motives. Volitional action expresses character, 
but also forms and modifies it. Man may change his choice ; yet intellect, sensibility, 
motive, habit, remain. Bvil choice, having formed intellect and sensibility into accord 
with itself, must be a powerful hindrance to fundamental change by new and contrary 
choice ; and gives smaU ground to expect that man left to himself ever will make the 
change. After will has acquired character by choices, its determinations are not tran- 
sitions from complete indeterminatenesB or indifference, but are more or leas expres- 
sions of character already formed. The theory that indifference is essential to freedom 
implies that will never acquires character ; that voluntary action is atomistic ; that 
every act is disintegrated from every other; that character, if acquired, would be 
incompatible with freedom. Character is a choice, yet a choice which persists, which 
modifies sensibility and intellect, and which influences subsequent determinations." 

My freedom then is freedom within limitations. Heredity and environment, and 
above aU the settled dispositions which are the product of past acts of will, render a 
large part of human action practically automatic The deterministic theory is valid 
for perhaps nine-tenths of human activity. Mason, Faith of the Gk)6pel, 118, 119 — ** We 
naturally will with a bias toward evil. To act according to the perfection of nature 
would be true freedom. And this man has lost. He recognizes that he is not his true 
self. It is only with dilBculty that he works toward his true self again. By the fail of 
Adam, the will, which before was conditioned but free, is now not only conditioned but 
enslaved. Nothing but the action of grace can free it." Tennyson, In Memoriam, 
Introduction: '* Our wills are ours, we know not how ; Our wills are ours, to make 
them thine." Studying the action of the sinful will alone, one might conclude that 
there is no such thing as freedom. Christian ethics, in distinction from naturalistic 
ethics, reveals most clearly the degradation of our nature, at the same time that it 
discloses the remedy in Qirist: "IfthMtiDn tte8oariulliiia]u7«al^7eikiUbtfirMin4Md**(Mi 
8:36). 

mnd, Oct. 1888 : 667— ** Kant seems to be in quest of the phantasmal freedom which 
is supposed to consist in the absence of determination by motives. The error of the 
deterministB from which this idea is the reooil, in volves an equal abstraction of the 
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man from his thouffhts, and interprets the relation between the two as an instanoe of 
the meohanioal causality which exists between two thinars in nature. The point to be 
ffrasped in the controversy is that a man and tiis motives are one, and that consequently 
he is In every Instance self-determined. .... Indetermlnism is tenable only if an ego 
can be found which is not an ego already determinate ; but such an ego, though it may 
be logically distinguished and verbally expressed, is not a fkotor in psychology.** Mor- 
ell. Mental Philosophy, 380— ** Motives determine the will, and at) far the will is not 
free ; but the man governs the motives, allowing them a less or a greater power of 
influencing his lif^ and so far the man is a free agent.** Santayana: "A freeman, 
because he is free, may make himself a slave ; but once a slave, because he is a slave, 
he cannot make himself free." Bidgwick, Method of Ethics, 61, 66— ** This almost over- 
whelming cumulative proof [of necessity 1 seems, however, more than bahmced by a 
single argument on the other side : the immediate affirmation of consciousness in the 
moment of deliberate volition. It is impossible for me to think, at each moment, that 
my volition is completely determined by my formed character and the motives acting 
upon it. The opposite conviction is so strong as to be absolutely unshaken by the 
evidence brought against it. I cannot believe it to be illqsory.*' 

G. Inferences from this Tiew of the wilL — (a) We oon be responsible 
for the Yolnntary evil affections with which we are bom, and for the will's 
inherited preference of selfishness, only npon the hypothesis that we 
originated these states of the affections and will, or had a part in originat- 
ing them. Scripture furnishes this explanation, in its doctrine of Original 
Sin, or the doctrine of a common apostasy of the race in its first father, 
and our derivation of a corrupted nature by natural generation from him. 
(6) While there remains to man, even in his present condition, a natural 
power of will by which he may put forth transient volitions externally 
conformed to the divine law and so may to a limited extent modify his 
character, it stiQ remains true that the sinful bent of his affections is not 
directly nnder his control ; and this bent constitutes a motive to evil so 
constant, inveterate, and powerful, that it actually infiuences every member 
of the race to reaffirm his evil choice, and renders necessary a special 
working of €k>d*s Spirit upon his heart to ensure his salvation. Hence the 
Scripture doctrine of Regeneration. 

There is such a thing as ^ psychical automatism " ( Ladd, Philos. Mind, 169 ). Mother : 
•* Oscar, why can't you be good ? ** '* Mamma, it makes me so tired I " The wajrward 
four-year-old is a type of universal humanity. Men are bom morally tired, though 
they have energy enough of other sorts. The man who sins may lose all freedom, so 
that his soul becomes a seething mass of eructant evlL T. 0. Chamberlain : ** Condi- 
tions may make choices run rigidly in one direction and erive as fixed uniformity as in 
physical phenomena. Put before a million typical Americans the choice between a 
quarter and a dime, and rigid uniformity of results can be safely predicted.*' Yet Dr. 
Chamberlain not only grants but claims liberty of choice. Romanes, Mind and Motion , 
156-160— ** Though volitions are largely determined by other and external causes, it 
does not follow that they are determined neceaaaray^ and this makes all the difference 
between tlie theories of will as bond or free. Their intrinslo character as first causes 
protects them from being coerced by these causes and therefore from becoming only 
the mere effects of them. The condition to the effective operation of a motive'- as 
distinguished from a motor— Is the acquiescence of the first cause upon whom that 
motive is operating.*' Fiohte : ** If any one adopting the dogma of necessity should 
remain virtuous, we must seek the cause of bis goodness elsewhere than in the Innoo- 
uousness of his doctrine. Upon the supposition of free will alone can duty, virtue, 
and morality have any existence." Lessing : '* Kein Mensch muss mOssen.*' Delltnoh : 
** Der Mensch, wie er Jetzt ist, ist wahlf rel, aber nicht machtfrei.** 

Kant regarded freedom as an exception to the law of natural causality. But this 
freedom is not phenomenal but noumenal, for causality is not a category of noumena. 
From this freedom we get our whole idea of personality, for personality is freedom of 
the whole soul from the mechanism of nature. Kant treated scornfully the determln- 
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ism of Leibnitz. He said it was the freedom of a tuniflpit, which when onoe wotmd 
up directed its own movements, i. e., was merely automatio. Compare with this the 
view of Baldwin, Psychology, Feeling and Will, 373— ** Free choice is a synthesis, the 
outcome of which is in every case conditioned upon its elements, but in no case 
caused by them. A logical inference is conditioned upon its premises, but It is not 
caused by them. Both inference and choice express the nature of the conscious 
principle and the unique method of its life. • • • The motives do not grow into voli- 
tions, nor does the volition stand apart from the motives. The motives are partial 

expressions, the volition is a total expression, of the same existence Freedom is 

the expression of one*s self conditioned by past choices and present environment." 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, 3:4—*' Refrain to-night. And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy: For use can almost change the stamp of 
nature, And either curb the devil or throw him out With wondrous potency." 8:2*- 
"Purpose is but the slave to memory; Of violent birth but poor validity." 4:7— 
** That we would do. We should do when we would ; for this would dianges And hath 
abatements and delays as many As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents." 
Goethe i " Yon der Qewalt die alle Wesen bindet, Befreit der Mensoh sioh der tkiti 
ttberwtndet." 

Scotus Novantious (Prof. Laurie of Edinburgh), BthJoa, 287— ^ The chief good is 
fulness of life achieved through law by the action of will as reason on sensibility. . • • 
Immorality is the letting loose of feeling, in opposition to the idea and the law in it ; 

it is individuality in opposition to personality In immorality, will is defeated, 

the personality overcome, and the subject volitionizes Just as a dog volitlonises. The 
subject takes possession of the personality and uses it for its natural desires." Maudsley, 
Physiology of Mind, 460, quotes Bibot, Diseases of the Will, 133—'* Will is not the 
cause of anything. It is like the verdict of a Jury, which is an effect, without bein^ a 
cause. It is the highest force which nature has yet developed — the last consummate 
blossom of all her marvellous works." Yet Maudsley argues that the mind itself has 
power to prevent insanity. This implies that there is an owner of the instrument 
endowed with power and responsibility to keep it in order. Man can do much, bat 
Qod can do more. 

H. Special objections to the deterministic theory of the wilL — Deter- 
minism holds that man's actions are uniformly determined by motives 
acting npon his character, and that he has no power to change these 
motives or to act contrary to them. This denifd that the will is free has 
serious and pernicions consequences in theology. On the one hand, it 
weakens even if it does not destroy man's conviction with regard to respon- 
sibilityy sin, gnflt and retnbntion, and so obscnres the need of atonement ; 
on the other hand, it weakens if it does not destroy man's faith in his own 
power as well as in God's power of initiating action, and so obscures the 
possibility of atonement. 

Determinism is exemplifled in Omar Khdyjrim's RubAiyat : "With earth's first day 
they did the last man knead. And there of the last harvest sowed the seed; And 
the first morning of creation wrote What the last dawn of reckoning shall read." 
William James, Will to Believe, 145-183, shows that determinism involves pessimism or 
subjoctivism— good and evil are merely means of Increasing knowledge. The result 
of subjectivism is in theology antinomianism ; tn literature romanticism ; in practical 
life sensuality or sensualism, as in Rousseau, Benan and Zola. Hutton, review of 
Clifford in Gontemp. Thoughts and Thinkers, 1:254— ** The determinist says tiiere 
would be no moral quality in actions that did not expreat previous tendency, i» e., a 
man is responsible only for what he cannot help doing. No effort against the grain 
wiU be made by him who believes that his interior mechanism settles for him whether 
he shall make it or no.*' Roy ce. World and Individual, 2 :d42 — *' Your unique voices tn 
the divine aymphony are no more the voices of moral agents than are the stones of a 
mosaic." The French monarch announced that all his subjects should be free to choose 
thehr own religion, but he added that nobody should choose a different religion from 
the king's. ** Johnny, did you give your little sister the choice between those two 
apples?" **Tes, Mamma; I told her she could have the little one or none, and she 
ohoae the little one." Hobson^s choice was always the oholoe of the k»t horse tn the 
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row. The iMurtender with reyolTer In hand met all oritioisiiis upon the quality of hia 
liquor with the remark : ** Tou '11 drink that whisky, and you *11 like it too I *' 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 2S— '' There must be Implloitly present to pr^tive 
man the sense of freedom, sinoe his f^tichism largely consists in attributing to inani- 
mate objects the spontaneity which he finds in himself.** Freedom does not contradict 
oonserration of energy. Professor Lodge, in Nature, March 2S, 1801 ~*^ Although 
expenditure of energy is needed to increase the speed of matter, none is needed to alter 
Its direction. • • . The rails that guide a train do not propel it, nor do they retard it; 
they have no essential effect upon its oiergy but a guiding effect.** J. J. Murphy, Nat. 
Selection and Spir. Freedom, 17O-S908— ** Will does not create force but directs It A 
Yery small force is able to guide the action of a great one, as in the steering of a 
modem steamship.'* James Seth, in Philos. Bey., 8 : 285, £86— '* As life is not energy 
but a determiner of the paths of energy, so the will is a cause, in the sense Uiat it con- 
trols and directs the channels which activity shall take.** See also James Seth, Ethical 
Principles, 845-888, and Freedom as Ethical Postulate, 9— '* The philosophical proof of 
freedom must be the demonstration of the inadequacy of the categories of science : its 
philosophical disproof must be the demonstration of the adequacy of such scientific 
categories.'* Shadworth Hodgson : ** Either liberty is true, and then the categories are 
Insufficient, or the categories are sufficient, and then liberty is a delusion.'* Wagner Is 
the composer of determinism; there is no freedom or guilt; action is the result of 
infiuenoe and environment ; a mysterious fate rules alL Life : '* The views upon hered- 
ity Of scientists remind one That, shape one*s conduct as one may, One*s future is 
behind one.*' 

We trace willing in God back, not to motives and antecedents, but to his infinite 
personality. If man is made in God's image, why we may not trace man*s willing also 
back, not to motives and antecedents, but to his finite personality? We speak of 
God*s fiat, but we may speak of man's fiat also. Napoleon : ** Tbeire shall be no Alps I *' 
Dutch William III : ** I may f^ but shall fight every ditch, and die in the last one I ** 
When God energises the will, it becomes indomitable. PhiL4:i8— 'loudoaUtUnggiakim 
thttk itmgtiMMtk au." Dr. B. G. Bobinson was theoretically a determinist, and wrongly 
held that the highest conceivable freedom is to act out one*s own nature. He regarded 
the will as only the nature in movement. Will is self-determining, not in the sense that 
will determines the self, but in the sense that self determines the wilL The will cannot 
be compelled, for unless self-determined it Is no longer will. Observation, history and 
logic, he thought, lead to necessitarianism. But consciousness, he conceded, testifies 
to freedom. Consciousness must be trusted, though we eannot reconcile the two. 
Hhe will is as great a mystery as is the doctrine of the Trinity. Single volitions, he says, 
axe often directly in the face of the current of a man*s life. Yet he held that we have 
no consciousness of the power of a contrary choice. Consciousness can testify only to 
what springs out of the moral nature, not to the moral nature itself. 

Lotze, Bellgionsphilosophie, section 81— '* An indeterminate choice is of course incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable, for if it were comprehensible and explicable by the 
human intelleot, if, that is, it could be seen to follow neoessarily from the preexisting 
conditions, it from the nature of the case could not be a morally free choice at all. • • • 
But we cannot comprehend any more how the mind can move the muscles, nor how a 
moving stone can set another stone in motion* nor how the Absolute calls into exist* 
ence our individual selves.** Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 806-8S7, gives an able expose of 
the deterministic ftUlaoles. He cites Martineau and Balfour in England, Benouvier and 
Fonsegrlve in France, Edward Zeller, Kuno Fischer and Saarsohmidt in Gennany, and 
William James in America, as recent advocates of free wilL 

Martineau, Study, 3 : 227 — " Is there not aCausal Self, over and above the Caused 
Self, or rather the Caused State and contents of the self left as a deposit from previous 
behavior ? Absolute idealism, like Green's, will not recognise the existence of this 
Causal Self ** ; Study of Beligion, 2 : 19S-82i, and espedaUy 240— *' Where two or more 
rival preconceptions enter the field together, they cannot compare themselves int€r se : 
they need and meet a superior : it rests with the mind itself to decide. The decision 
will not be unmotived, for it will have Its reasons. It will not be unconformable to the 
characteristics of the mind, for it will express its preferences. But none the less is it 
issued by a free cause that elects among the ccnditions, and is not elected by them.*' 
241— '* So far from admitting that different effects cannot come from the same cause, 
I even venture on the paradox that nothing is a proper cause which is limited to one 
effect.** 808— '' Freedom, in the sense of option, and will, as the power of deciding an 
alternative, have no place in the doctrines of the German schools.** 811— ** The whole 
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illusion of NecesBity spring from the attempt to flln? out, for contemplatioD in the 
field of Nature, the oreative new beginnings centered in personal subjects that tran- 
scend it*' 

See also H. B. Smith, System of Christ TheoL, 286-261 ; Hansel, Prolog. Log., 118-166, 
270-278, and Metaphysics, 866 ; Gregory, Christian Ethics, 60 ; Abp. Manning, in Contem. 
Bey., Jan. 1871 : 468 ; Ward, Philos. of Theism, 1 : 287-862 ; 2 : 1-79, 274-340 ; Bp. Temple, 
Bampton Lect., 1884 : 69-96 ; Row, Man not a Machine, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 80 ; 
Richards, Lectures on Theology, 97-153; Solly, The Will, 167-208 ; William James, The 
Dilemma of Determinism, in Unitarian Review, Sept. 1884, and in The Will to Believe, 
145-183; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 90-150; Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 810; 
Bradley, in Mind, July, 1886 ; Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, 70-101 ; lUing. 
worth. Divine Immanence, 220-254 ; Ladd, Philos. of Conduct, 188-188. For Lotze^SYiew 
of the Will, see his Philos. of BeUgion« 96-106^ and his Praotioal PfaUoeophy, 85-6a 
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THB OBIGIKAL STATE OF MAN. 

In determiniiig XDiin*s original state, we are wholly dependent upon 
Soiiptare. This represents hmnan natore as comiDg from Gk>d's hand, 
and therefore ** very good '' ( Gen. 1 : 31 ). It moreover draws a paralld 
between man's first state and that of his restoration ( OoL 8 : 10 ; Eph. 4 : 
24). In interpreting these passages, however, we are to remember the 
twofold danger, on the one hand of putting man so high that no progress 
is conceivable, on the other hand of putting him so low that he could not 
falL We shaU the more easily avoid these dangers by distinguishing 
between the essentials and the incidents of man's original state. 

6«B.1:S1 — ''AndOodMYfTtrTtUag thitkahiditt4i.iiid.b6koUI,ikvMnr7good''; (M.3:10 — "tk* B0W 
luo, that is beiof i«MV«d utft knovladge aft«r tk« inag* of him thit «r^ 
•ftir God hath bMA anttad in rightaouiMM and hoUMH of truth.'* 

Philippic GUtubenslehre, 2 : 887-800— ** The origrinal state must l>e (1) a oontrast to 
sin ; ( 2 ) a parallel to the state of restoration. Diffloulties in the way of understanding 
it : ( 1 ) What lives in regeneration is something foreign to our present nature ( "it is no 
IflBgtr I thatUve. bat Ghriit liTathinma" — GaL 2:20); but the original state was something native. 
( 2 ) It was a state of childhood. We cannot fully enter into childhood, though we see 
it about us, and have ourselves been through it. The original state is yet more difficult 
to reproduce to reason. ( 8 ) Man^s external dxcumstances and his orgranisation have 
suffered great changes, so that the present is no sign of the past. We must recur to the 
Scriptures, therefore, as well-nigh our only guide/* John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, 1 : 164-10^ points out that ideal perfection is to be looked for» not at the outset, 
but at the final stage of the sphrltual life. If man were wholly finite, he would not know 
his finitude. 

Lord Bacon : **The sparkle of the purity of man's first estate.** Calvin : *^ It was 
monstrous impiety that a son of the earth should not be satisfied with being made after 
the similitude of God, unless he could also be equal with him.** Prof. Hastings : ^ The 
truly natural is not the real, but the ideaL Made in the image of Gk>d —between that 
beginning and the end stands Ood made in the image of man.*' On the general sub- 
ject of man*s original state, see Z(5ckler, 8 : 28a-280; Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, 1 : 215-248 ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 207-276 ; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 874-875; 
Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 2 : 02-110. 

L EssENTiAXiS OF Man^s Obioikaii Statb. 

These are summed np in the phrase ''the image of God." In God's 
image man is said to have been created ( Gen. 1 : 26, 27). In what did 
this image of God consist ? We reply that it consbted in 1. Natural like- 
ness to God, or personality ; 2. Moral likeness to God, or holine6& 

Qfii.l:S8,27— "iiid6odiaid,l4tiuiDak«]Biii in oor inuga, after oar UkeDen. .... And Ood erected bmbIb 
hii ownillUf^ in^imige of Ood er8ftt«d he hia." It is of great importance to distinguish clearly 
between the two elements embraced in this image of God, the natural and the moral. 
By virtue of the first, man possessed certain facvUies ( intellect, affection, will ) ; by 
virtue of the second, he had rtu/it tendencies ( bent, proclivity, disposition ). By virtue 
of the first, he was Invested with certain powers ; by virtue of the second, a certain 
directum was imparted to these powers. As created in the natural image of God, man 
had a moral nature ; as created in the moral image of God, man had a holy eharacter. 
The first gave him natural ability ; the second gave him moral ability. The Greek 

5U 
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Fatbers emphasiBed the first element, or perscmaZay ; the Latin Eothers emphasiBed 
the seoond element, or holiness. See Orr, Ood*8 Image in Man. 

As the Logos, or divine Reason, Christ Jesus, dwells in humanity and ooostitutes the 
principle of its being, humanity shares with Christ in the image of God. That image 
is never wholly lost. It is completely restored in sinners when the Spirit of Christ gains 
control of their wills and they merge their life in his. To those who accused Jesus of 
blasphemy, he replied by quoting the words of PnJm 82 : 6 — "I mii. It an gods"— words 
spoken of imperfect earthly rulers. Thus, in Joha 10 : 34-38, Jesus, who constitutes the 
very essence of humanity, justifies his own claim to divinity by showing that even men 
who represent God are also in a minor sense "partalunoftlMdiniMitttQn** (2P«tl:4). Hence 
the many legends, in heathen religions, of the divine descent of man. i Cor. 11 : 3 — "tbt head 
dfeTflryaiaisOlurisi" In every man, even the most degraded, tiiere is animageof God to 
be brought out, as Michael Angelo saw the angel in the rough block of marble. This 
. natural worth does not Imply worthiness; It implies only capacity for redemption. 
** The abjTsmal depths of personality,** which Tennyson speaks of, are sounded, as man 
goes down in thought successively from individual sins to sin of the heart and to rac^ 
sin. But ** the deeper depth is out of reach To all, OGkKl, but thee.** From this deeper 
depth, where man is rooted and grounded in God, rise aspirations for a better life. 
These are not due to the man himself, but to Christ, the inunanent God, who ever 
works within him. Fanny J. Ck^wby : ** Rescue the perishing. Care for the djring. . . • 
Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter. Feelings lie buried that grace can 
restore; Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness. Chords that were broken 
will vibrate once more.** 

L JSTcUural likeness to Ood^ or personality » 

Maa was created a personal being, and was by this personality distin- 
guished from the brute. By personality we mean the twofold power to 
know self as related to the world and to God, and to determine self in 
view of moral ends. By virtue of this personality, man could at his crea- 
tion choose which of the objects of his knowledge — self, the world, or Gk>d 
— should be the norm and centre of his development. This natural like- 
ness to God is inalienable, and as constituting a capacity for redemption 
gives yalue to the life even of the nnregenerate ( Gen. 9 : 6 ; 1 Oor. 11 : 7 ; 
James 8:9). 

F6r definitions of personality, see notes on the Anthropological Argument, page 82 ; 
on Pantheism, pages 104, 105; on the Attributes, pages 2S0-264; and on the Person of 
Christ, in Part VI. Here we may content ourselves with the formula : Personality — 
self-consciousness + self-determination. Se^/'-oonsdousness and «e2/-determination, as 
distinguished from the consciousness and determination of the brute, involve aU the 
higher mental and moral powers which constitute us men. Conscience is but a mode 
of their activity. Notice that the term Mmage ' does not, in man, imply perfect repre- 
sentation. Only Christ is the" Toy ima^** of God (Heb.i:3X the "imag* of (1m iBTiailtle Qod*' 
(OoL 1:15— on which see Lightfoot). Christ Is the image of God absolutely and arche- 
typaUy ; man, only relatively and derivatively. But notice also that, since God is Spirit, 
man made in God*s image cannot be a material thing. By virtue of his possession of 
this first element of the image of God, namely, personality, materialism is excluded. 

This first element of the divine image man can never lose undl he ceases to be man. 
Bven Insanity can only obscure this natural image,— it cannot destroy it. St. Bernard 
well said that it could not be burned out, even in helL The lost piece of money ( lokt 
15 : 8 ) still bore the image and superscription of the king, even though it did not know 
it, and did not even know that it was lost. Human nature is therefore to be reverenced, 
and he who destroys human life is to be put to death :06n.9:6 — "forinthe imige of 6od nO* 
kanaa"; iOor. 11:7- "aiiiaaiiida0doagktiiottokaTahiabaadTailad,forafiiAohaaka iitha image and gkry of 
Gad"; JaamS.-Q — even men whom we curse " are nada after the likenMi of God"; e/. Pi.8:5— "then 
hast Bade kim bat little lower ttaafied";! Pet 2: 17— "Honor all men.'* In the being of every man are 
continents which no Columbus has ever yet discovered, depths of possible Joy or sorrow 
which no plummet has ever yet sounded. A whole heaven, a whole hell, may lie within 
the compass of his single souL If we could see the meanest real Christian as he will 
be in the great hereafter, we should bow before him as John bowed before the angel 
in the Apocalypse, for we should not be able to distinguish him from God {Inn, tt : 8l 9). 
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Sir William Hamilton : '* On earth there is nothing great but man ; In man there Is 
nothiofr great but miDd.'* We aoocpt this dictum only if " mind ** oan be understood 
to include man's moral powers together with the right direction of those powers. 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, 2:2—'* What a piece of work is man I how noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable 1 in action how like 
an angel I in apprehension how like a god I ** Pascal : ** Blan is greater than the uni- 
verse; the imiverse may crush him, but it does not know that it crushes him.'* 
Whiton, Gloria Patri. 94—'* God is not only the Giver but the Sharer of my life. My 
natural powers are that part of God*s power which is lodged with me in trust to keep 
and use." Man can be an irutrument of God, without being an aoent of God. ** Bach 
man has his place and value as a reflection of God and of Christ. Like a letter in a 
word, or a word in a sentence, he gets his meaning from his oontezt ; but the sentence 
Is meaningless without him ; rays from the whole universe converge in him.*' John 
Howe's Living Temple shows the greatness of human nature in its first construction 
and even in its ruin. Only a noble ship could make so great a wreck. Aristotle, Prob- 
lem, sec. 80— ** No excellent soul is exempt from a mixture of madness.'* Seneca, De 
TranquHlitate Animi, 16—" There is no great genius without a tincture of ihadneaa." 

Kant : *' So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any 
other, in every case as an end, and never as a mearui only." If there is a divine element 
in every man, then we have no right to use a human being merely for our own pleas- 
ure or profit. In receiving him we receive Christ, and in receiving Christ we receive 
him who sent Christ ( lat iO : 40 ). Christ is the vine and all men are his natural branches, 
cutting themselves off only when they refuse to bear fruit, and condenmlng them- 
selves to the burning only because they destroy, so far as they can destroy, God's 
image in them, all that makes them worth preserving (John 15 : 1-4}). Cicero: "Homo 
mortalis deus." This possession of natural likeness to God, or personality. Involves 
boundless possibilities of good or ill, and it constitutes the natural foundation of the 
love for man which is required of us by the law. Indeed it constitutes the reason why 
Christ should die. Man was worth redeeming. The woman whose ring slipped from 
her finger and fell into the heap of mud in the gutter, bared her white arm and thrust 
her hand into the slimy mass until she found her ring ; but she would not have done 
this if the ring had not contained a costly diamond. The lost piece of money, the lost 
sheep, the lost son, were worth effort to seek and to save ( Loks 15 ). But, on the other 
hand, it is folly when man, made in the image of God, ** blinds himself with clay.*' The 
man on shipboard, who playfully tossed up the diamond ring which contained his 
whole fortune, at last to his distress tossed it overboard. There is a " nMrahaadiie d mil '* 
(&«T. 18 : 18 ) and we must not Juggle with them. 

Christ's death for man, by showing the worth of humanity, has recreated ethics. 
^ Plato defended infanticide as under certain circumstances permissible. Aristotle 
viewed slavery as founded in the nature of things. The reason assigned was the essen- 
tial inferiority of nature on the part of the enslaved." But the divine image in man 
makes these barbarities no longer possible to us. Christ sometimes looked upon men 
with anger, but he never looked upon them with contempt. He taught the woman, 
he blessed the child, he cleansed the leper, he raised the dead. His own death revealed 
the infinite worth of the meanest human soul, and taught us to count all men as breth- 
ren for whose salvation we may well lay down our lives. Goorge Washington answered 
the salute of his slave. Abraham Lincoln took off his hat to a negro who gave him his 
blessing as he entered Richmond ; but a lady who had been brought up under the old 
reerime looked from a window upon the scene with unspeakable horror. Robert Bums, 
walking with a nobleman in Bdinburgh, met an old townsf eUow from Ayr and stopped 
to talk with him. The nobleman, kept waiting, grew restive, and afterward reproved 
Bums for talking to a man with so bad a coat. Bumsreplied: "I was not talking to the 
ooat,— I was talking to the man." Jean Ingelow : " The street and market place Grow 
holy ground : each face — Pale faces marked with care. Dark, toil worn brows— grows 
f^. King's children are all these, though want and sin Have marred their beauty, 
glorious within. We may not pass them but with reverent eye." See Porter, Human 
Inteltoot,808,894,4Ol; Wuttke, Christian Bthics, 2:42; PhiUppi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 848. 

2. Moral likeness to God, or holiness. 

In addition to the powers of seU-consoionsness and self-determination 
jnst mentioned, man was created with sooh a direction of the affections and 
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the will, as oonstitated God the sapreme end of man's being, and oonsti- 
tnted man a finite refleotion of Gbd's moral attributes. Since holiness is 
the fundamental attribute of God, this must of necessity be the chief attri- 
bute of his image in the moral beings whom he creates. That original 
righteousness was essential to this image, is also distinctly taught in Script- 
ure (EcoL 7:29; Eph.4:24; O0L82IO). 

BesideB the posseflslOQ of natural powers, the Image of God involves the poaseaslon of 
right moral tendencies. It is not enough to say that man was created in a state of 
innocence. The Scripture asserts that man had a righteousness like God's : lod. 7:29— 
*'6od Bttdt naa npriglrt"; ^L 4 : 24—"^ mv nun, tlutt aft«r God hatk bean ereattd in righteooflMss and holiasas 
rf tratii " — here Meyer says : •' Kara Bt6y, ' alter God,' i,e,^ad exemplum Dei, after the pattern 
of God (GftL 4:28~KaTa *l<radK, *after Isaac* = as Isaac was). This phrase makes the 
creation of the new man a parallel to that of our first parents, who were created after 
God*s image ; they too, before sin came into existence through Adam, were sinless— 'ia 
TigbtoooaMnuid kdinMBoftratL'" On N. T. ** truth " — rectitude, see Wendt, Teaching of 
Jesus, 1:257-260. 

Meyer refers also, as a parallel paasage, to OoL 8 : 10— "the nev man, that is being raneved nnle 
knovledge after the image of Ua that ereatadUB." Here the "knowledge" referred to is that knowledge 
of God which is the source of all virtue, and which is inseparable from holiness of heart. 
" Holiness has two sides or phases : ( 1) it is perception and knowledge ; ( 2 > it is inclina- 
tion and feeling ** ( Shedd, Dogm. Theol^ 2 : 97 ). On %h. 4 : S4 and OoL 3 : 10, the classical 
passages with regard to man*s original state, see also the Ck)mmentarie8 of DeWette, 
BUckert, Ellicott,andoompareGen.5:8 — "And idam llTod an hundred and thirty Teara, and begat a am 
in hia ovn Ukeuoi^ after hia image," {. e., in his own sinful likeness, which is evidently contrasted 
with the "likeneeaof God" (Tenei) in which he himself had been created (An. Par. Bible). 
BCor. 4:4— "Christ, vho if the image of God "—where the phrase "image of God" is not simply the 
natwal, but also the moral, image. Since Christ is the image of God primarily in his 
holiness, man's creation in the image of Gk>d must have involved a holiness like Christ's, 
80 far as such holiness could belong to a being yet untried, that is, so fftr as respects 
man's tastes and dispositions prior to moral action. 

** Couldst thou in vision see Thyself the man God meant. Thou nevermore couldst be 
The man thou art — content.'* Newly created man had right moral tendencies, as well 
as freedom from actual fault. Otherwise the conununion with God described in Genesis 
would not have been possible. GK)ethe: "Unless the eye were sunlike, how could it 
see the sun?" Because a holy disposition accompanied man's innocence, he was 
ci^Mble of obedience, and was guilty when he sinned. The loss of this moral likeness 
to God was the chief calamity of the FalL Man is now '* the glory and the scandal of 
the universe.'* He has defaced the image of God in his nature, even though that image, 
in its natural aspect, is ineffaceable ( B. H. Johnson ). 

The dignity of human nature consists, not so much in what man Is, as in what God 
meant him to be, and in what God means him yet to become, when the lost image of 
Qod is restored by the union of man's soul with Christ. Because of his future possi- 
bilities, the meanest of mankind is sacred. The great sin of the second table of the deca- 
logue is the sin of despising our fellow man. To cherish contempt for others can have 
its root only in Idolatiy of self and rebellion against God. Abraham Lincoln said well 
that **€k>d must have liked common people,— else be would not have made so many of 
them . *' Begard for the image of God in man leads also to kind and reverent treatment 
even of those lower animals in which so many human obaracteristios are foreshadowed. 
Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, 166— " The current philosophy says : The 
fittest will survive ; let the rest die. The religion of Christ says : That maxim as applied 
to men is Just, only as regards their characteristics, of which indeed only the fittest 
should survive. It does not and cannot apply to the men themselves, since all men, 
being children of God, are supremely fit. The very fact that a human being is sick, 
weak, poor, an outc^t, and a vagabond, is the strongest possible appeal for effort 
toward his salvation. Let individuals look upon humanity from the point of view of 
Christ, and they will not be long in finding ways in which environment can be caused 
to work for righteousness." 

This original lighteonsness, in which the image of God ohieflj oonsisted, 
18 to be viewed : 
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( a ) Not as constituting the subsianoe or essence of hnman nature, — for 
in this case human nature would have ceased to exist as soon as man sinned.^ 

Men eyery day change their tastes and loves, without changing the essence or sub- 
stance of their being. When sin is called a ^nature," therefore (ashyShedd^inhis 
Bssay on '* Sin a Nature, and that Nature Guilt " ), it is only in the sense of being some- 
thing inborn ( nalura^ from nascor ). Hereditary tastes may just as properly be denomi- 
nated a " nature *' as may the substance of one's being. Moehler, the erroatest modem 
Roman Catholic critic of Protestant doctrine, in his Symbolism, 58, fiO, absurdly holds 
Luther to have taught that by the Fall man lost his essential nature, and that another 
essence was substituted in its room. Luther, however, is only rhetorical when he says : 
** It is the nature of man to sin ; sin constitutes the essence of man ; the nature of man 
since the Fall has become quite changed ; original sin is that very thing which is bom 
of father and mother ; the clay out of which we are formed is danmable ; the f ostus in 
the maternal womb is sin; man as bom of his father and mother, together with his 
whole essence and nature, is not only a sinner but sin itself." 

(6) Nor as a gift from without, foreign to hnman natore, and added to 
it after man's creation, — for man is said to have possessed the divine image 
by the fact of creation, and not by sabseqnent bestowal 

As men, since Adam, are bom with a sinful nature, that is, with tendencies away 
from God, so Adam was created with a holy nature, that is, with tendencies toward 
God. Moehler says : ** God cannot give a man actions." We reply : " No, but God can 
give man dispositions ; and he does this at the first creation, as well as at the new 
creation ( regeneration ).'* 

( c ) But rather, as an original direction or tendency of man's affections 
and will, still accompanied by the power of evil choice, and so, differing 
from the perfected holiness of the saints, as instinctive affection and child- 
like innocence differ from the holiness that has been developed and con- 
firmed by experience of temptation. 

Man's original righteousness was not immutable or indefectible ; there was still the 
possibility of sinning. Though the first man was fundamentally good, he still had the 
power of choosing evil. There was a bent of the affections and will toward God, but 
man was not yet confirmed in holiness. Man's love for God was like the germinal filial 
affection in the child, not developed, yet sincere— ''caritas puerilis, non vlrilis." 

(d) As a moral disposition, moreover, which was propagable to Adam's 
descendants, if it continued, and which, though lost to him and to them, 
if Adam sinned, would still leave man possessed of a natural likeness to 
Qod which made him susceptible of Qod's redeeming grace. 

Hooker (Works, ed. Keble, 2:088) distinguishes between aptness and ableness. The 
latter, men have lost ; the former, they retain,— else grace could not work in us, more 
than in the brutes. Hase : " Only enough likeness to God remained to remind man of 
what he had lost, and enable him to feel the hell of GK>d's forsaking.** The moral like- 
ness to God can be restored, but only by God himself. God secures this to men by 
making "^ lightof tke goipel of th* gloiy of Christt who is the imsge of God, .... davn upon them" (20or.4: 4). 
Pusey made Pi 72 : 6 —" I« vill Mme dovB like nin upoo the movn griM "— the image of a world hope- 
lessly dead, but with a hidden capacity for receiving life. Dr. Daggett : " Man is a ' Ma 
of tho morning' (Ii.i4:12X fallen, yet arrested midway between heaven and hell, a prize 
between the powers of light and darkness.'* See Bdwards, Works, 2:19, 20, 881-300 ; 
Hopkins, Works, 1:182; Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 2:50-66; Augustine, De avitate Dei, 
14 : 11. 

In the light of the preceding investigation, we may properly estimate 
two theories of man's original state which claim to be more Scriptural and 
reasonable : 

A. The image of God as including only personality. 
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This theory denies that any podtiye determination to virtne inhered 
originally in man's nature, and regards man at the beginning as simply 
possessed of spiritoal powers, perfectly adjusted to each other. This is the 
view of Schleiermacher, who is followed by Nitzsoh, Julius Milller, and 

For the ylew here combated, see Bohleiermaoher, ChristL Glaube, seo. 60; Nitxsoh, 
8 jstem of Christian Dootiine. aOl : Jimus Mimer, Doot. of Sin, 2 : 113-133, 860-«7 ; H^^^ 
mann, Schrif tbeweis, 1 : 287-281 ; Bib. Sac., 7 : 409-42&. JuUus Mmier*8 theory of the FaU 
In a pre^xistent state makes it impossible for him to hold here that Adam was possessed 
of moral likeness to God. The orisrin of his view of the image of God renders it liable 
to suspicion. Pfleiderer, Gruodriss, 118 —** The original state of man was that of child- 
like ionooenoe or morally indifferent naturalness, which had in itself indeed the possi- 
bility (Anlage) of ideal development, but in such a way that its realization oould be 
reached only by struggle with its natural opposite. The image of God was already 
present in the original state, but only as the possibility (ulnZooe) of reallikeness to 
God —the endowment of reason which belonged to human personality. The realUy of 
a spirit like that of God has appeared first in the ieeond Adam, and has beoome the 
principle of the kingdom of God." 

Raymond ( Theology, 2:43, 138) is an American representatlYe of the view that the 
image of God consists in mere personality: "The image of God In which man was 
created did not consist in an Inclination and determination of the will to holiness." 
This is maintained upon the ground that such a moral likeness to God would have 
rendered it impossible for man to fail,— to which we reply that Adam's righteousness 
was not inunutable, and the bias of his will toward God did not render it impossible for 
him to Bin. Motives do not compel the will, and Adam at least had a certain power of 
contrary choice. E. G. Robinson, Christ. Theology, 119-122, also maintains that the 
image of God signified only that personality which distinguished man from the brute. 
Christ, he says, carries forward human nature to a higher point, instead of merely 
restoring what is lost. "Taiy good" (6«n.i:8i) does not imply moral perfection,— thte 
cannot be the result of creation, but only of discipline and will. Man's original state 
was only one of untried innocence. Dr. Robinson is combating the view that the first 
man was at his creation possessed of a developed character. He distinguishes between 
character and the germs of character. These germs he grants that man possessed. 
And so he defines the image of God as a constitutional predisposition toward a course 
of right oond uct. This is all the perfection which we claim for the first man. We hold 
that this predisposition toward the good can properly be called oharaoter, since it is 
the germ from which all holy action springs. 

In addition to what has already been said in support of the opposite 
yiew, we may nrge against this theory the following objections : 

( a ) It IB contrary to analogy, in making man the author of his own 
holiness ; onr sinful condition is not the product of our individual wills, 
nor is our subsequent condition of holiness the product of anything but 
€k>d*B regenerating power. 

To hold that Adam was created undecided, would make man, as Philippi says, tn the 
highest sense his own creator. But morally, as well as physically, man is God's crea- 
ture. In regeneration it is not sufficient for God to give power to decide for good ; Gk>d 
must give new love also. If this be so in the new creation, Ck>d oould give love 
in the first creation also. Holiness therefore is creatable. ** Undertoed holiness is pos- 
sible only in God ; in its origin, it is given both to angels and" men." Therefore we pray : 
«&rattoi]iiii0a<dMtakMrt"(Pi.51:lO); "IndiiMmjhewtastotkjtaitimfloiM" (Pi.ll9:86). See Edwards, 
Bff. Grace, sec. 43-61 ; Kaftan, Dogmatik, 290— ** If Adam's perfection was not a moral 
perfection, then his sin was no real moral corruption.** The animus of the theory we 
are combating seems to be an unwillingness to grant that man, either in his first crea- 
tion or in his new creation, owes his holiness to God. 

(6) The knowledge of God in which man wasoriginally created logically 
presupposes a direction toward Gk>d of man's affections and will, since only 
the holy heart can have any proper understanding of the God of holiness. 
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''Ubioaritas.ibiolaritas." Man's heart was originaUy filled with divine love, and out 
of this came the knowledge of God. We know God only as we love hiuL, and this love 
oomes not from our own single volition. No one loves by command, because no one 
can give himself love. In Adam love was an inborn impulse, which he could affirm or 
deny. Ck)mpareiOor.8:8---''ifaajBttloTetkQod,tt«MBe[God]iBkBovBl7Um'*;iMi4:8— ''lb 
ttiftloTettiiotbiovflthiiotQod.*' See other Scripture references on pages 8, i. 

(c) A likenees to God in mere personality, such as Satan also possesses, 
oomes isx short of answering the demands of the Scripture, in which the 
ethical conception of the divine nature so overshadows the merely natoraL 
The image of Qod most be, not simply ability to be like (jk>d, but actual 
likeness. 

God could never create an Intdligent being evenly balanced between good and evil— 
^on the razor's edge"— '^ on the fence." The preacher who took for his text '*idaii, 
vhm art thou?" had for his first head: "It is every man's business to be somewhere;" 
for his second : ^ Some of you are where you ought not to be ; " and for his third : 
** Get where you ou^ht to be, as soon as possible.** A simple capacity for good or evil 
is, as Augustine says, already sinfuL A man who is neutral between good and evil is 
already a violator of that law, which requires likeness to God in the bent of his nature. 
Delitzsch, Bib. Psychol., 46-84— ''Personality is only the basis of the divine image,— 
it is not the image itself." Bledsoe says there can be no created virtue or viciousness. 
Whedon ( On the Will, 888 ) objects to this, and says rather : ** There can be no created 
moral desert, good or eviL Adam's nature as created was pure and excellent, but there 
was nothing meritorious until he had freely and rightly exercised his will with full 
power to the contrary." We add : There was nothing meritorious even then. For 
substance of these objections, see Phillppi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 846. Lessing said that the 
character of the Germans was to have no character. Gk)ethe partook of this cosmo- 
politan characterlessness ( Prof. Seely ). Tennyson had Goethe in view when he wrote 
in The Palace of Art : ** I sit apart, holding no form of creed, but contemplating alL" 
And Goethe is probably still alluded to in the words : " A e^orious devil, Uurge in heart 
and brain. That did love beauty only, Or if good, good only for its beauty ** ; see A. H. 
Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 831; Robert Browning. Christmas Eve: 
'* The truth in God^s breast Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed: Though he is so 
bright, and we so dim. We are made in his image to witness him." 

B. The image of Gk>d as consisting simply in man's natoral capacity for 
religion. 

This vie Wy first elaborated by the scholastics, is the doctrine of the Boman 
Catholic Church* It distinguishes between the image and the likeness of 
€k>d. The former ( D^^— Gen. 1 : 26 ) alone belonged to man's nature at 
its creation. The latter ( T^D^,) was the product of his own acts of obedi- 
ence. In order that this obedience might be made easier and the conse- 
quent likeness to Gk>d more sure, a third element was added — an element 
not belonging to man's nature — namely, a supernatural gift of special 
grace, which acted as a curb upon the sensuous impulses, and brought 
them under the control of reason. Original righteousness was therefore 
not a natural endowment, but a joint product of man's obedience and of 
God's sopematural grace. 

Roman Catholicism holds that the white paper of man's soul received two impres- 
sions Instead of one. Protestantism sees no reason why both impressions should not 
have been given at the begrinning. Kaftan, in Am. Jour. Theology, 4 : 708, gives a good 
statement of the Roman Catholic view. It holds that the supreme good transcends the 
finite mind and its powers of comprehension. Even at the first it was beyond man's 
created nature. The donum superaddUum did not inwardly and personally belong to 
him. Now that he lias lost it, he is entirely dependent on the church for truth and 
grace. He does not receive the truth because it is this and no other, but because the 
church tells him that it is the truth. 
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The Roman Gathollo doctrine may be roughly and piotorially stated aa follows: As 
created, man was morally naked, or devoid of posittye riffhteousness (pwraruxturaUa^ 
or in puris ncUuraiibm), By obedlenoe he obtained as a reward from God (donum 
mipematuraie^ or tuperaddttum ) a suit of clothes or robe of righteousness to protect 
him, so that he became clothed ( vegtUm ). This salt of clothes, however, was a sort of 
magic spell of which he could be divested. The adversary attacked him and stripped 
him of his suit. After his sin be was one despoiled (spoliatus). But his condition 
after differed from his condition before this'attaclc, only as a stripped man differs from 
a naked man ( spolkUtis a nudo ). He was now only in the same state in which he was 
created, with the single exception of the weakness he might feel as the result of losing 
his customary clothing. He could still earn himself another suit,— in fact, he could 
earn two or more, so as to sell, or give away, what he did not need for himself. The 
phrase in puria ruUuraiUbiu describes the original state, as the phrase spoHafus a nudo 
describes the difference resulting from man's sin. 

Many of the ooncdderations already addnoed apply equally as aignments 
agamst this view. We may say, ho wever, with reference to certain f eatnres 
peculiar to the theory : 

( a ) No such distinction can jnstly be drawn between the words D^y and 
n^D.^. The addition of the synonym simply strengthens the expression, 
and both together signify "the very image." 

( 6 ) Whatever is denoted by either or both of these words was bestowed 
npon man in and by the fact of creation, and the additional hypothesis of 
a sapematural gift not originally belonging to man's nature, but subse- 
quentiy conferred, has no foundation either here or elsewhere in Scripture. 
Man is said to have been created in the image and likeness of Qod, not to 
have been afterwards endowed with eitiier of them. 

(c) The concreated opposition between sense and reason which this 
theory supposes is inconsistent with the Scripture declaration that the 
work of God's hands "was very good" (Gen. 1:81), and transfers the 
blame of temptation and sin from man to Oo6L To hold to a merely nega- 
tive innocence, in which evil desire was only slumbering, is to make God 
author of sin by making him author of the constitution which rendered sin 
inevitable. 

(d) This theory directiy contradicts Scripture by making the effect of 
the first sin to have been a weakening but not a perversion of human 
nature, and the work of regeneration to be not a renewal of the affections 
but merely a strengthening of the natural powers. The theory regards 
that first sin as simply despoiling man of a special gift of grace and as 
putting him where he was when first created — still able to obey God and 
to cooperate with God for his own salvation, — whereas the Scripture 
represents man since the fall as " dead through . . . trespasses and sins ** 
(Eph. 2 : 1 ), as incapable of true obedience ( Bom. 8 : 7 — '* not subject to 
the law of Cknl, neither indeed can it be " ), and as needing to be " created 
in Christ Jesus for good works" (Eph. 2 :10). 

At few points in Christian doctrine do we see more clearly than here the large leeolts 
of error which may ultimately spring from what might at first sight seem to be only a 
slight divergence from the truth. Augustine had rightly taught that in Adam the 
po&Be non peceare was accompanied by a posse peccare^ and that for this reason man's 
holy disposition needed the help of divine grace to preserve its integrity. But the scho- 
lastics wrongly added that this original disposition to righteousness was not the outflow ,^ 
ofman's nature as originally created, but was thegift of grace. As this later teaching, 
however, was by some disputed, the Counoflof Trent (sess. 5, cap. 1) left the matter 
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mora indeflnlte, simply deolarin^ man : *' Sanotitatem et Justttiam in qua eonstitutuB 
fuerat, amisisse." The Roman Catechism, however ( 1 : 2 : 19), explained the phrase 
** oonstitutus fuerat " by the words : * Turn oriirlnalis justitias admlrablle donum cuidi- 
cKt.*' And Bellarmine ( De Gratia, 2 ) says plainly : ** Imago, qusB est ipsa natura mentis 
et Toluntatis, a solo Deo fieri potuit; simllitudoautem,qU8B in virtute et probitate 
oonsistit, a nobiaquoquc Deo adjuvante perflcitur." . . . . ( 5) ^ Inteffrltas ilia . . . non 

fuit naturalis ejus conditio, sed supematuralis evectio Addidisse hominl donum 

quoddam Insigne, justitiam videlicet originalem, qua veluti aureo quodam frasno pars 
inferior pwrti sui)eriori subjecta contineretur.'* 

Moehler (Symbolism, 21-36) holds that the religious faculty* the *^ image of God *' ; 
the pious exertion of this faculty » the *' likeness of God." He seems to favor the view 
that Adam received ^' this supernatural gift of a holy and blessed communion with God 
at a later period than his creation, i. e^ only when he had prepared himself for its 
reception and by his own efforts had rendered himself worthy of it." He was created 
^ Just " and acceptable to God, even without communion with God or help from Gk>d. 
He became ** holy '* and enjoyed communion with Gk>d, only when God rewarded his 
obedience and bestowed the supemaluraie donum. Although Moehler favors this view 
and claims that it is permitted by the standards, he also says that it is not definitely 
taught The quotations from Bellarmine and the Roman Catechism above make it clear 
that it is the prevailing doctrine of the Roman Catholic church. 

So, to quote the words of Shedd, ** the Tridentine theology starts with Pelagianism 
and ends with Augustinianism. Created without character, God subsequently endows 

man with character The Papal idea of creation differs from the Augustinian in 

that it involves imperfection. There is a disease and languor which require a subse- 
quent and supernatural act to remedy.'* The Augustinian and Protestant conception of 
man*s original state Is far nobler than this. The ethical element is not a later addition, 
but is man's true nature— essential to God's idea of him. The normal and original con- 
dition of man (pura naturalia) is one of grace and of the Spirit's indwelling— hence, 
of direction toward God. 

From this original difference between Roman OathoUc and Protestant doctrine with 
regard to man's original state result diverging views as to sin and as to regeneration, 
^e Protestant holds that, as man was possessed by creation of moral likeness to God, 
or holiness, so his sin robbed his nature of its integrity, deprived it of essential and 
ooncreated advantages and powers, and substituted for these a positive corruption and 
tendency to eviL Unpremeditated evil desire, or concupiscence, is original sin; as 
ooncreated love for God constituted man's original righteousness. No man since the 
fall has original righteousness, and it is man's sin that he has it not. Since without love 
to Qod no act, emotion, or thought of man can answer the demands of God's law, the 
Scripture denies to ftOlen man all power of himself to know, think, feel, or do ar^ht. 
His nature therefore needs a new-creation, a resurrection from death, such as God 
only, by his mighty Spirit, can work ; and to this work of God man can contribute 
nothing, except as power is first given him by God himself. 

According to the Roman Catholic view, however, since the Image of God In which 
man was created included only man's religious ftunilty, his sin can rob him only of 
what became subsequently and adventitiously his. Fallen man differs from unfallen 
only as spoHalua a nudo. He loses only a sort of magic spell, which leaves him still in 
possession of all his essential powers. Unpremeditated evil desire, or concupiscence, is 
not sin ; for this belonged to his nature even before he fell. His sin has therefore only 
put him back into the natural state of conflict and concupiscence, ordered by God in the 
ooncreated opposition of sense and reason. The sole qualification is this, that, having 
made an evil decision, his will is weakened. ** Man does not need resurrection from 
death, but rather a crutch to help his lameness, a tonic to reinforoe his feebleness, a 
medicine to cure his sickness.'* He is still able to turn to God ; and in regeneration the 
Holy Spirit simply awakens and strengthens the natural ability slumbering in the nat- 
ural man. But even here, man must yield to the influence of the Holy Spirit; and 
regeneration Is effected by uniting his power to the divine. In baptism the guilt of 
original sin is remitted, and evenrthing called sin is taken away. No baptized person 
has any further process of regeneration to undergo. Man has not only strength to 
oo($perate with God for his own salvation, but he may even go beyond the demands of 
the law and perform works of supererogation. And the whole sacramental system of 
the Roman Catholic Church, with its salvation by works, its purgatorial Area, and its 
Invocation of the saints, connects itself logically with this erroneous theory of man's 
original state. 
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See Domer*8 AufirusttnuA, 116; Perrone, Pneleotlones Theoloflrloae, 1 : 787-748; WiDor, 
^nfeniODS, 79, 80; Domer, History Protestant Theology, 88, 89, and Glaubenslehre, 1 ; 
51; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 876; Gimnlngfaam, Historioal Theology, l:516-({e6; Shedd, 
Htot Doctrine, 2 : llD-149. 

n. Ingidbmts of Man's Obigihaii Staib. 

1. JBeeulta of man* 8 poeaeseion of the divine image, 

(a) Beflection of this diyine image in man's phydoal form. — Even in 
man's body were typified those higher attribntes which chiefly constitnted 
his likeness to God. A gross perversion of this tmth, however, is the view 
which holds, npon the ground of Oen. 2 : 7, and 8 : 8, that the image of God 
consists in bodily resemblance to the Creator. In the first of these passages, 
it is not the divine image, bat the body, that is formed of dost, and into 
this body the sonl that possesses the divine image is breathed. The second 
of these passages is to be interpreted by those other portipns of the Pen- 
tatench in which God is represented as free from all limitations of matter 
(Gen. 11 :5; 18:16). 

The spirit presents th& divine image immediately : the body, mediately. The 8ohola»- 
tios called the soul the image of God proprie; the body they called the image of Qod 
sionlficative. Soul is the direct reflection of €h>d ; body is the reflection of that reflec- 
tion. The OS 8ti2>I(me manifests the dignity of the endowments within. Hence the word 
* upright,' as applied to moral condition ; one of the first impulses of the renewed man 
is to physical purity. Compare Ovid, Metaph., bk. 1, Dryden^s transl. : ''Thus while the 
mute creation downward bend Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, Man looks 
aloft, and with erected eyes Beholds his own hereditary skies." CAi^pMvof, from dv^ 
ai^, sufllx tra, and wi^, with reference to the upright posture.) Milton speaks of ** the 
human face divine." S. S. Times, July 28, 1900— *' Man is the only erect being among 
living creatures. He alone looks up naturally and without effort. He foregoes his 
birthright when he looks only at what is on a level with his eyes and occupies himself 
only with what lies in the plane of his own existence." 

Bretschneider ( Dogmatik, 1 : 68S ) regards the Scripture as teaching that the image of 
God consists in bodily resemblance to the Creator, but considers this as only the Impeiv 
feet method of representation belonging to an early age. So Strauss, Glaubenslehre, 
1:687. They refer to 6«l2:7— "indJtkonkGodformidBUioftkeautoftharroaBd"; 8 : ft— "JtkoTtk 
GediraUdngiiittcgudflL" Butsee6«a.il:5— "indJehoTahounadownto •»• thantjudthatovir.vUflk tt« 
lUldrca of IMB bdlded '^ U 66 : i— '' iMm is Bj throng ud tt« fltrtk is nij CMtftool " ^ 
sad tk« kwTSB of kosTSBs MODot oooteiB thie." On the Anthropomorphites, see Hagenbaoh, Hist. 
Doct., 1 : 106, 806, d8L For answers to Bretschneider and Strauss, see Philippi, Glaubens- 
lehre, 2: 864. 

( 6 ) Subjection of the sensnons impulses to the control of the spirit — 
Here we are to hold a middle ground between two extremes. On the one 
hand, the first man possessed a body and a spirit so fitted to each other that 
no conflict was felt between their several claims. On the other hand, this 
physical perfection was not final and absolute, but relative and provisionaL 
There was still room for progress to a higher state of being ( Gen. 8 : 22 ). 

Sir Henry Watton*s Happy Life : ** That man was free from servile bands Of hope to 
rise or fear to fall. Lord of himself if not of lands. And having nothing yet had aU." 
Here we hold to the asqudU iempemmentum. There was no disease, but rather the Joy 
of abounding health. Labor was only a happy activity. God's infinite creatorship and 
fountainhead of being was typified in man's powers of generation. But there was no 
conoreated opposition of sense and reason, nor an imperfect physical nature with whose 
impulses reason was at war. With this moderate Scriptural doctrine, contrast the ezag* 
gerations of the Fathers and of the scholastics. Augustine says that Adam's reason was 
to otuv what the bird's is to that of the tortoise; propagation in the unfUlen state 
would have beeo without oonoupisoenoe, and the new-bom child would have attained 
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perfeotiOD at birth. Albertus Blairnnfl thou^rht the lint man would have felt no palOt 
eren though he had been atoned with heavy stones. Sootus Brigena held that the male 
and female elements were yet undistingutohed. Others called sexuality the first sin. 
Jacob Boehme regarded the intestinal canal, and all connected with it. as the conse- 
quence of the Fall ; he had the fancy that the earth was transparent at the first and cast 
no shadow,— sia, he thought, had made it opaque and dark ; redemption would restore 
it to its first estate and make night a thinjer of the past South, Sermons, 1 : 24, 25 — 

** Bfan came into the world a philosopher. Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 

Adam.'* hyman Abbott telJs us of a minister who assured his congregation that Adam 
was acquainted with the telephone. But Qod educates his children, as chemists educate 
their pupils, by putting them into the laboratory and letting them work. Scripture 
does not represent Adam as a walking encyolopsBdia, but as a being yet Inezperi- 
enced; see 060.8:8— "B«bol4,tk«nui is becnuMoseefu, to knov good and tril**; i0ir.l5:4e— "tkat 
ianolfralThi«kuipiritoa],biitthatvUdkitBatuil; thMtkrtvUdkiiipiri^ On thto last text, see 
Bzpositor's Greek Testament. 

( c ) Dominion oyer the lower creation. — Adam poesessed an insight into 
nature analogooB to that of snsceptible childhood, and therefore was able 
to name and to role the brute creation ( Oen. 2 : 19 ). Yet this native 
insight was capable of development into the higher knowledge of coltore 
and science. From Qen, 1 : 26 ( qf. Ps. 8 : 5-^ ), it has been erroneouslj 
inferred that the image of God in man consists in dominion over the brute 
creation and the natural world. But, in this verse, the words ''let them 
have dominion '' do not define the image of God, but indicate the result 
of possessing that image. To make the image of God consist in this 
dominion, would imply that only the divine omnipotence was shadowed 
forth in man. 

efn.2:i9— "J6hoTiJi6odronBodoT«7boMioftk«fMd,uid erary Urd of tk« koaiwi ; andlvoQglittlieaiiutotki 
Baatowovfaathovoiildealltbam": SO— "indtkouangaTonaaMtoalleattlo"; G«B.i:26 — "Lotaanukoiiuui 
in oar inutgo^ aflor oar likaofloi : and lot than hAVO domiakn otv tko lak of tko tot, and oror tko birds of tho koaTOM^ 
udorarthooafttlo"; c/. Pi.8:5-8--''thoahaatiudehiinbatlitUobwwtkan6oiindorovBaBthiinwitk^or7a]id 
koaor. Thoanakoit him to haTo dominion oTflrtkovorkt of thjkasdt; TboakaitpstalltklagaaiidflrhisllMt.-illAaop 
and oian, T«a» asd tho beasti of tha floUL" Adam*s naming the animals Implied insight into their 
nature ; see Porter, Hum. Intdloot, aos, 804, dOL On man*s original dominion over 
( 1 ) self, ( 2 ) nature, ( 8 ) fellow-man, see Hopkins, Scriptural Idea of Man, 105. 

Oourago and a good conscience have a power over the brute creation, and unf alien 
man can well be supposed to have dominated creatures which had no experience of 
human cruelty. . Rarey tamed the wildest horses by his steadfast and fearless eye. In 
Paris a young woman was hypnotised and put into a den of lions. She had no fear of 
the lions and the lions paid not the slightest attention to her. The little daughter of 
an Bnglish officer in South Africa wandered away from camp and spent the night among 
lions. ^^Katrlna," her father said when he found her, ** were 3rou not afraid to be alone 
here ? '* ** No, papa," she replied, ** the big dogs played with me and one of them lay 
here and kept me warm.** MacLaren, In 8. S. Times, Dea 28, 1803 — '* The dominion 
overall creatures results from likeness to Gtod. It is not then a mere right to use them 
for one's own material advantage, buta viceroy*s authority, which the holder to bound 
to employ for the honor of the true King.'* This principle gives the warrant and the 
limit to vivisection and to the killing of the lower animals for food <Oen. 9 :& 8.). 

Socinian writers generally hold the view that the image of Qod consisted simply in 
this dominion. Holding a low view of the nature of sin, they are naturally disinclined 
to believe that the fttU has wrought any profound change in human nature. See their 
view stated in the Bacovian Catechism, 21. It is held also by the Armlnian Idmborch, 
TheoL Christ., 11, 24 : 2, 8, 11. Upon the basis of this interpretation of Scripture, the 
JBnoratites held, with Peter Martyr, that women do not possess the divine imiage at alL 

( d ) Communion with Qod, — Our first parents enjoyed the divine pres- 
ence and teaching (Glen. 2 : 16 ). It would seem that God manifested him- 
self to them in visible form ( Qen. 8:8). This companionship was both 
in kind and degree suited to their spiritual capacity, and by no means 
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neoeasarflj inyolyed that perfected yision of God which is possible to 
beings of confirmed und unchangeable holiness ( Mat. 5 : 8 ; 1 John 8:2). 



06iLS:16--^A]iiMankGoi«amMMtMim'^3:8~''inAt^7hfltrdtMT«k«ofJihankMva^ 
tt«gaidaintk«iooloftt«^7"; Mat5:8~"IU«Md«ratt«pBr»iiihMrt: ArtkejihAlliMM"; 1 Jokn3:S — 
•«¥•kMwtkrt.ifk•*dlb•■nttitli v«iWlb9lik«Um; ArveitaUiMkiBemMlMit";B«T.a:4— **aiii 

2. OoncomitarUa of mcm^a poasesHon of the divine image. 

(a) Snrroondings and societj fitted to yield happiness and to assist a 
holy development of human nature ( Eden and Ere ). We append some 
recent theories with regard to the creation of Eve and the nature of Eden. 

Bden — pleasure, delight. TennyBon : •* When high In Paradise By the four riven the 
first roses blew.'* Streams were neoeasary to the very existence of an oriental garden* 
Hopkins, Script. Idea of Han, 107 — ^ Man includes woman. Creation of a man without 
a woman would not have been the creation of man. Adam called her name Eve but 
Qod oaUed their name AdauL*' Mat Heory : ** Not out of his head to top him, nor out 
of his feet to be trampled on by him ; but out of his side to be equal with him, under 
his arm to be protected by him, and near his heart to be beloved.** Robert Bums says 
of nature : ** Her 'prentice hand she tried on man. And then she made the lasses, O I ** 
Stevens, Pauline Theology, 8S8 — ** In the natural relations of the sexes there is a certain 
reciprocal dependence, since It is not only true that woman was made from man, but 
that man is bom of woman (10or.il :il, 12).*' Of the Elgin marbles Boswell asked: 
** Don't you. think them indecent?** Dr. Johnson replied: ** No, sir; but yt>ur ques- 
tion is." Man. who in the adult state possesses twelve pairs of ribs, Is found in the 
embryonic state to have thirteen or fourteen. Dawson, Modem Ideas of Bvolution, 
148— " Why does not the male man lack one rib ? Because only the individual skeleton 
of Adam was alfected by the taking of the rib. . . • The unfinished vertebral arches of 
the skin-fibrous layer may have produced a new individual by a process of budding or 
gemmation*" 

H. H. Bawden suggests that theaocountof Bve*s creation may be the ** pictorial sum- 
mary " of an actual phylogenetic evolutionary process by which the sexes were separ- 
ated or isolated from a common hermaphroditic ancestor or ancestry. The mesodermio 
portion of the organism in which the urinogenital system has its origin develops later 
than the ectodermic or the endodermic portions. The word "rib" may designate 
this mesodermic portion. Bayard Taylor, John Godfrey's Fortunes, 88B, suggests ithat 
a genius Is hermaphroditic adding a male element to the woman, and a female element 
to the man. Professor Loeb, Am. Joum. Physiology, YoL III, no. 8, has found that in 
certain chemical solutions prepared in the laboratory, approximately the concentra- 
tion of sea-water, the unfertilised eggs of the sea-urchin will mature without the 
Intervention of the spermatoooOn. Perfect embryos and normal individuals are pro- 
duced under these conditions. He thinks It probable that similar parthenogenesis may 
be produced in hlghertypes of being. In 1900 he achieved successful results on Anne- 
lids, though it Is doubtful whether he produced anything more than normal larvm. 
These results have been criticised by a European investigator who is also a Roman 
priest. Prof. Loeb wrote a rejoinder in which he expressed surprise that a representa- 
tive of the Roman church did not heartily endorse his conclusions, since they aiford 
a vindication of the doctrine of the immaculate conception. 

H. H. Bawden has reviewed Prof. Loeb's work in the Psychological Review, Jan. 
IBOO. Jan6sik has found segmentation in the unfertilized eggs of mammalians. Prof. 
Loeb considers it possible that only the ions of the blood prevent the parthenogenetlo 
origin of embryos in mammals, and thinks It not improbable that by a transitory 
change in these ions it will be possible to produce complete parthenogenesis in these 
higher types. Dr. Bawden goes on to say that ** both parent and child are dependent 
upon a common source of energy. The universe is one great organism, and there is no 
inorganic or non-organic matter, but differences only in degrees of organization. Sex 
is designed only secondarily for the perpetuation of species ; primarily it is the bond or 
medium for the connection and interaction of the various parte of this great organism, 
for m&taining that degree of heterogeneity which is the prerequisite of a high degree 
of organintion. By means of the growth of a lifetime I have become an essential 
part In a great orgaolo system. What I call my individual personality represents 
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simply the fooufllng, the flowering of the universe at one finite ooncrete point or 
centre. Must not then my personality continue as long as that universal system con- 
tinues ? And is immortality conceivable If the soul is something shut up within Itself, 
unshareable and unique ? Are not the many f od mutually interdependent, instead of 
mutually exclusive ? We must not then conceive of an immortality which means the 
continued existence of an individual cut off from that social context which is really 
essential to his very nature.'* 

J. H. Richardson suggests in the Standard, Sept. 10, 1901, that the first chapter of 
Genesis describes the creation of the spiritual part of man only— that part which 
was made in the Image of Gk)d— while the second chapter describes the creation of 
man's body, the animal part, which may have been originated by a process of ev<^u- 
tion. 8. W. Howland, in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1008: 121-128, supposes Adam and Eve to have 
been twins, joined by the ensif orm cartilage or breast-bone, as were the Siamese Chang 
and Bug. By violence or accident this cartilage was broken before it hardened into 
bone, and the two were separated until puberty. Then Adam saw Eve coming to him 
with a bone projecting from her side corresponding to the hollow in his own side, and 
said : ** She is bone of my bone ; she must have been taken from my side when I 
slept." This tradition was handed down to his posterity. The Jews have a tradition 
that Adam was created double-sexed, and that the two sexes were afterwards sep- 
arated. The Hindus say that man was at first of both sexes and divided himself in 
order to people the earth. In the Zodiac of Dendera, Castor and Pollux appear as 
man and woman, and these twins, some eay, were called Adam and Eve. The Coptio 
name for this sign is Pi Mahi, '* the United." Darwin, in the postscript to a letter to 
Lyell, written as early as July, 1850, tells his friend that he has '* a pleasant genealogy 
for mankind," and describes our remotest ancestor as ** an animal which breathed 
water, had a swim-bladder, a great swimming tail, an imperfect skull, and was 
undoubtedly a hermaphrodite." 

Matthew Arnold speaks of ** the freshness of the early world." Novalis says that " all 
philosophy begins in homesickness." Shelley, Skyhirk : ** We look before and after. 
And pine for what is not : Our sincerest laughter With some pain is fraught ; Our sweet- 
est songs are those That teU of saddest thought." — *' The golden conception of a Para- 
dise is the poet's guiding thought" There is a universal feeling that we are not now 
in our natural state ; that we are far away from home ; that we are exiles from our true 
habitation. Keble, Groans of Nature : " Such thoughts, the wreck of Paradise, Through 
many a dreary age. Upbore whate'er of good or wise Tet lived in bard or sage." 
PoetiT and music echo the longing for some possession lost. Jessica in Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice : ** I am never merry when I hear sweet music." All true poetry is 
forward-looking or backward-looking prophecy, as sculpture sets before us the 
original or the resurrection body. See Isaac Taylor, Hebrew Poetry, M-101 ; Tyler, 
TheoL of Greek Poets, 22S, 226. 

Wellhausen, on the legend of a golden age, BStys : ** It is the yearning song which goes 
through all the peoples : having attained the historical civilization, they feel the worth 
of the goods which they have sacrificed for it" He regards the golden age as only an 
ideal image, like the millennial kingdom at the end. Man differs from the beast in this 
power to form ideals. His destination to God shows his descent from God. Hegel in a 
similar manner claimed that the Paradisaic condition is only an ideal conception under- 
lying human development. But may not the traditions of the gardens of Brahma and 
of the Hespcrides embody the world's recollection of an historical tact, when man was 
free from external evil and possessed all that could minister to Innocent joy? The 
** golden age " of the heathen was connected with the hope of restoration. So the use 
of the doctrine of man's original state is to convince men of the high ideal once realised, 
properly belonging to man, now lost, and recoverable, not by man's own powers, but 
only through God's provision in Christ. For references in classic writers to a golden 
age, see Luthardt Compendium, 115. He mentions the following : Heslod, Works and 
Days, 100-208; Aratus, Phenom., 100-lSi; Plato, Tim., 288; Vergil, Eo., i, GeoiglCB» 
l:13S».Sneid,8:814. 

( 6) ProyisionB for the trying of man's virtae. — Since man was not yet 
in a state of confirmed holhiess, bat rather of simple childlike innocence, 
he could be made perfect only through temptation. Hence the "tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil " ( Oen. 2:9). The one slight command 
best tested the spirit of obedience. Temptation did not necessitate a f alL 
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If resisted, it would strengthen virtae. In that case, the posse non peocctre 
would have become the non posse peccare. 

Thomasius : '* That evil is a neoeflmy tranaitlon-poliit to good, is Satan's doctrine and 
philosophy.*' The tree was mainly a tree of probation. It is right for a father to make 
his son's title to his estate depend upon the performance of some filial duty, as Thad- 
deus Stevens made his son's possession of property conditional upon his keeping the 
temperance-pledge. Whether, besides this, the tree of knowledge was naturally hurt- 
ful or poisonous, we do not know. 

(c) Opportunity of securing physical immortality. — The body of the 
first man was in itself mortal ( 1 Cor. 15 : 45 ). Science shows that physical 
life involves decay and loss. But means were apparently provided for 
checking this decay and preserving the body's youth. This means was the 
** tree of life " ( Gen. 2:9). If Adam had maintained his integrity, the 
body might have been developed and transfigured, without intervention of 
death. In other words, the posse non mori might have become a non 
posse mori. 

The tree of life was symbolic of communion with God and of man*s dependence upon 
him. But this, only because it had a physical efficacy. It was sacramental and 
memorial to the soul, because it sustained the life of the body. Natural immortality 
without holiness would have been unending misery. Sinful man was therefore shut 
out from the tree of Ufe, till he could be prepared for it by God's righteousneis. 
Bedemption and resurrection not only restore that which was lost, but give what man 
was originally created to attain : lOor. 15 : 45— "Tke fril aaa idaa baeuu a UTing moL ThAlaatnu 
idaabMuae a lifc-giTing ipirit"; Ker. 82:14— ''Blaiwd an tkej that vaih th«ir xobti^ that thaj aaj hau tha 
right to eanu to th« tret of lift." 

The conclusions we have thus reached with regard to the incidents of 
man's original state are combated upon two distinct grounds : 

Ist. The facts bearing upon man's prehistoric condition point to a 
development from primitive savagery to civilization. Among these facts 
may be mentioned the succession of implements and weapons from stone 
to bronze and iron ; the polyandry and communal marriage systems of the 
lowest tribes ; the relics of barbarous customs still prevailing among the 
most civilized. 

For the theory of an originally savage condition of man« see Sir John Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times, and Origin of Civilization: '*The primitive condition of mankind 
was one of utter barbarism " ; but especially L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, who 
divides human progress into three great periods, the savage, the barbarian, and the 
dvlUzed. Each of the two former has three states, as follows: L Savage: 1. Lowest 
state, marked by attainment of speech and subsistence upon roots. 2. Middle state, 
marked by fish-food and fire. 8. CTppor state, marked by use of the bow and hunting. 
II. Barbarian : 1. Lower state, marked by invention and use of pottery. 8. Middle 
state, marked by use of domestic animals, maize, and building stone. 8. Upper state, 
marked by invention and use of iron tools. HI. Civilized man next appears, with the 
introduction of the phonetic alphabet and writing. J. S. Stuart-Glennle, Contemp. 
Rev., Deo. 1802 : 844, defines civilization as ^enforced social organization, with written 
records, and hence Intellectual development and sodal progress." 

With regard to this view we remark : 

( a ) It is based upon an insufficient induction of facts. — History shows a 
law of degeneration supplementing and often counteracting the tendem^ 
to development. In the earliest times of which we have any record, we 
find nations in a high state of civilization ; but in the case of every nation 
whose history runs back of the Christian era — as for example, the Boman% 
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the Greeks, the Egyxitians — the subsequent progress has been downward, 
and no nation is known to have recovered from barbarism except as the 
result of influence from without 

Lubbook seems to admit that cannibalism was not primevaJ ; yet he shows a general 
tendency to take every brutal custom as a sample of man's first state. And this. In spite 
of the fact that many such customs have been the result of oorruption. Bride-catohing, 
for example, oould not possibly have been primeval, in the strict sense of that term. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1 : 48, presents a far more moderate view. He favors a theory 
of development, but with degeneration *'as a secondary action largely and deeply 
affectin«r the development of civilization.*' So the Duke of Argyll, Unity of Nature: 
** Civilization and savagery are both the results of evolutionary development ; but the 
one is a development in the upward, the latter in the downwsml direction ; and for this 
reason, neither civilization nor savagery can rationally be looked upon as the primitive 
oondition of man." Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 407— *' As plausible an argument might 
be constructed out of the deterioration and degradation of some of the human family 
to prove that man may have evolved downward into an anthropoid ape, as that which 
has been constructed to prove that he has been evolved upward from one.*' 

Modem nations fall far short of the old Greek perception and expression of beauty. 
Modem Bgsrptians, Bushmen, Australians, are unquestionably degenerate races. See 
Lankester, Degeneration. The same is true of Italians and Spaniards, as well as of 
Turks. Abysslnians are now polygamists, though their ancestors were Christians and 
monogamists. The physical degeneration of portions of the population of Ireland Is 
well known. See Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 146-100, who applies to the savage- 
theory the tests of langus^e, morals, and religion, and who quotes Herbert Spencer as 
saying : '* Probably most of them [savages ], if not all of them, had ancestors in higher 
states, and among their beliefs remain some which were evolved during those higher 
states .... It is quite possible, and I believe highly probable, that retrogression has 
been as frequent as progression.*' Spencer, however, denies that savagery Is always 
caused by lapse from civilization. 

Bib. Sao., 6: 715; 20:282—** Man as a moral being does not tend to rise but to fUl, and 
that with a geometric progress, except he be elevated and sustained by some force from 
without and above himself. While man once civilized may advance, yet moral ideas are 
apparently never developed from within." Had savagery been man's primitive oon- 
dition, he never oould have emerged. See Whately, Origin of Civilization, who main- 
tains that man needed not only a diviae Creator, but a divine Instructor. Seelye, 
Introd, to A Century of Dishonor, 3— ** The first missionaries to the Indians in Canada 
took with them skilled laborers to teach the savages how to till their fields, to provide 
them with comfortable homes, clothing, and food. But the Indians preferred their 
wigwams, skins, raw flesh, and filth. Only as Christian influences taught the Indian 
his inner need, and how this was to be supplied, was he led to wish and work for the 
improvement of his outward condition and habits. Civilization does not reproduce 
Itself. It must first be kindled, and it can then be kept alive only by a power genuinely 
Christian." So WaUace, in Nature, Sept. 7, 1876, voL 14 : 40&-412. 

Orifflth-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 149-168, shows that evolution does not neces- 
sarily involve development as regards particular races. There is degeneration in all 
the organic orders. As regards man, he may be evolving In some directions, while in 
others he has degenerated. lidgett, Splr. Principle of the Atonement, 245, speaks of 
** Prof. Clifford as pointing to the history of human progress and declaring that man- 
kind is a risen and not a fallen race. There is no real contradiction between these 
two views. God has not let man go because man has rebelled Sffainst him. Where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound." The humanity which was created in 
Christ and which is upheld by his power has ever received reinforcements of its physl- 
oal and mental life, in spite of its moral and spiritual deterioration. ** Some shrimps, 
by the adjustment of their bodily parts, go onward to the higher structure of the 
lobsters and crabs ; while others, taking up the habit of dwelling in the gills of fishes^ 
sink downward Into a state closely resembling that of the worms." Drummond, 
Ascent of Man : *' When a boy's kite comes down in our garden, we do not hold that 
It originally came from the clouds. So nations went up, before they came down. 
There is a national gravitation. The stick age preceded the stone age, but has been 
lost." Tennyson : ** Evolution ever dlmblng after some ideal good. And Reversion 
ever dzagglnff Bvolution in the mud." Evolution often becomes devolution, if not 
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deyllutlon. A. J. Gtordon, Miniatary of the Spirit. 101— ** The Jordan is the flttinff 
symbol of our nataval life, risiiiflr in a loft j elevatiou, and from pure springs, but 
plunfirlng- steadily down till It pours itself into that Dead Sea from which there is no 
outlet." 

(6) Later inyestigations haye rendered it probable that the stone age 
of some localities was oontemporaneons with the bronze and iron ages of 
others, while oertain tribes and nations, instead of making progress from 
one to the other, were never, so far back as we can trace them, without 
the knowledge and nse of the metala It is to be observed, moreover, that 
even without such knowledge and nse man is not necessarily a barbarian, 
though he may be a child. 

On the question whether the arts of dvflization can be lost, see Arthur Mitchell, Past 
in the Present, 219 : Rude art is often the debasement of a higher, instead of being the 
earlier ; the rudest art in a nation may oofoist with the highest ; cave-life may accom- 
pany high civilization. Illustrations from modem Scotland, where burial of a cock 
for epUepsyt and sacrifice of a bull, were until very recently extant. Certain arts 
have unquestionably been lost, as glass-making and iron-working in Assyria (see 
Mivart, referred to above ). The most ancient men do not appear to have been inferior 
to the latest, either physically or intellectually. Bawlinson : ^ Tlie explorers who have 
dug deep into the Mesopotamian mounds, and have ransacked the tombs of Egypt, 
have come upon no certain traces of savage man in those regions which a wide-spread 
tradition makes the cradle of the human race." The Tyrolese peasants show tiiat a 
rude people may be moral, and a very simple people may be highly intelligent. Bee 
Southall, Becent Origin of Man, 886-449 ; Schliemann, Troy and her Bemains, 274. 

Mason, Origins of Invention, 110^ liM, 128—'* There is no evidence that a stone age 
ever existed in some regions. In Africa, Canada, and perhaps Michigan, the metal age 
was as old as the stone age." An illustration of the mathematical powers of the savage 
is given by Rev. A. B. Hunt in an account of the native arithmetic of Murray Islands, 
Torres Straits. **Netat" (one) and **neis" (two) are the only numerals, higher 
numbers being described by combinations of these, as ** neis-netat " for three, ^ neis-i- 
neis " for four, etc., or by reference to one of the fingers, elbows or other parts of the 
body. A total of thirty-one could be counted by the latter method. Beyond this all 
numbers were ** many," as this was the limit reached in counting before the introduc- 
tion of Bnglish numerals, now in general use in the islands. 

Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 171 — ** It is commonly supposed that the direction 
of the movement [in the variation of species] is ever upward. The fact is on the 
contrary that in a large number of cases, perhaps in the aggregate in more than half, 
the change gives rise to a form which, by all the canons by which we determine 
relative rank, is to be regarded as regresBive or degradationaU .... Species, genera, 
families, and orders have all, like the individuals of which they are composed, a period 
of decay in which the gain won by infinite toil and pains is altogether lost in the old 
age of the group." Shaler goes on to say that in the matter of variation successes are 
to failures as 1 to 100,000, and if man be counted the solitary distinguished success, 
then the proportion is something like 1 to 100,000,000. No species that passes away is 
ever reinstated. If man were now to disappear, there is no reason to believe tliat by 
any process of change a similar creature would be evolved, however long the animal 
kingdom continued to exist. The use of these successive chances to produce man is 
inexplicable except upon the hypotheslB of an infinite designing Wisdom. 

(e) The barbarous customs to which this view looks for support may 
better be explained as marks of broken-down civilization than as relics of 
a primitive and universal savagery. Even if they indicated a former state 
of barbarism, that state might have been itself preceded by a condition of 
comparative culture. 

Mark Hopkins, in Princeton Bev. Sept, 1882: 194— *« There is no cruel treatment of 
females among animals. If man came from the lower animals, then he cannot have 
been originally savage ; for you find the most of this cruel treatment among savages." 
Tylor instances ^BttWt Arabs.** He compares street Arabs to a ruined house, but 
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8aya«:e tribes to a builder's yard. See Duke of ArflTlU Primeval Man, IM, 183; Bosb- 
nell. Nature and the Supernatural, 223 : McLennan, Studies in Ancient History. Oulick, 
In Bib. Sao^ July, 1882 : 517 --> " Cannibalism and Infiantldde are unknown amon^ the 
anthropoid apes. These must be the results of degradation. Pirates and slayetraders 
are not men of low and abortiye intelligenoe, but men of education who deliberately 
throw off all restraint, and who use their powers for the destruction of society .** 

Keane, Man, Past and Present, 40, quotes Sir H. H. Johnston, an administrator who 
has had a wider ezperlenoe of the natives of Africa than any man living, assaying that 
** the tendency of the negro for several centuries past has been an actual retrograde 
one— return toward the savage and even the brute. If he had been cut off from the 
Immigration of the* Arab and the Buropean, the purely Negroid races, left to them- 
selves, BO far from advancing towards a higher type of humanity, mighl have actually 
reverted by degrees to a type no longer human." Batzel*s History of Mankind : ** We 
assign no great antiquity to Polynesian civilization. In New Zealand it Is a matter of 
only some centuries back. In newly occupied territories, the development of the 
population began upon a higher level and then fell off. The Maoris* decadence resulted 
in the rapid impoverishment of culture, and the character of the people became more 
savage and crueL Captain Cook found objects of art worshiped by the descendants of 
those who produced them.** 

Becent researches have entirely discredited L. H. Morgan's theory of an original 
brutal promiscuity of the human race. Bitchie, Darwin and Hegel, e, note— *^ The 
theory of an original promiscuity is rendered extremely doubtful by the habits of many 
of the higher animals." B. B. Tylor, hi 19th Century, July, 1906— ''A sort of famUy life, 
lasting for the sake of the young, bejrond a single pairing season, exists among the 
higher manlike apes. The male goriUa keeps watch and ward over his progeny. He is 
the antetype of the house-fother. The matriarchal system is a later device for politi- 
oal reasons, to bind together In peace and alliance tribes that would otherwise be hos- 
tile. But it is an artificial system introdooed as a substitute for and In opposition to 
the natural paternal system. When the social pressure is removed, the matemallxed 
husband emancipates himself, and paternalism begins.** Westermarck, History of 
Human Marriage : ** Marriage and the family are thus intimately oonneoted with one 
another ; It is for the benefit of the young that male and female continue to 11 ve together. 
Marriage is therefore rooted in the fiunily, rather than the fftmlly in marriage. .... 
There is not a shred of genuine evidence for the notion that promiscuity ever formed 
a general stage in the social histoiy of mankind. The hypothesis of promiscuity. 
Instead of belonging to the class of hypotheses which are scientifically pennisBible, has 
no real foundation, and is essentially unsdentiflo." Howard, History of Matrimonial 
Institutions : ** Marriage or pairing between one man and one woman, though the 
union be often transitory and the rule often violated, laV-'i typical form of sexual 
union from the infancy of the human race." 

(d) The well-nigh tmiyersal tradition of a golden age of virtae and 
happiness may be most easily explained npon the Scripture view of an 
aotoal creation of the raoe in holiness and its subsequent apostasy. 

For references in classic writers to a golden age, see Luthardt, Compendium der 
Dogmatlk, 115; Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 206— '* In Hesiod we have the legend of 
a golden age under the lordship of Chronos, when man was free from cares and tolls, 
in untroubled youth and cheerfulness, with a superabundance of the gifts which the 
earth furnished of itself ; the race was indeed not immortal, but it experienced death 
even as a soft sleep.** We may add that capacity for religious truth depends upon 
moral conditions. Very early races therefore have a purer faith than the later ones. 
Increasing depravity makes it harder for the later generations to exercise fUth. 
The wisdom-literature may have been very early Instead of very late. Just as monothe- 
istic ideas are clearer the further we go back. Blxby, Crisis In Morals, 171 — ** Precisely 
because such tribes [ Australian and African savages] have been deficient in average 
moral quality, have they ftdled to march upward on the road of olvlllzaUon with the 
rest of mankind, and have fallen Into these bog holes of savage degradation." On 
petrified civilizations, see Henry George, Progress and Poverty, 433-439— ** The law of 
human progress, what is it but the moral law ? " On retrogressive development In 
nature, see Weismann, Heredity, 2 : 1-30. But see also Mary E. Case, '* Did the Bomans 
Degenerate?** in Intemat. Joum. Ethics, Jan. 1808 : 165-182, in which it is maintained 
that the Bomans made ooDStant advanoes rather. Henry Sumner Maine calls the Bible 
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the most Important single document In the history of sooioloflrr* because it exhibits 
authentioally the early development of society from the ftunily, through the tribe, 
into the nation, ~ a progress learned only by glimpses, intervals, and survivals of old 
usages in the literature of other nations. 

2nd. That the religiotiB history of mankind -warrants as in inferring a 
necessary and universal law of progress, in accordance -with which man 
passes from f etiohism to polytheism and monotheism, — this first theologi- 
cal stage, of which f etichism, polytheism, and monotheism are parts, being 
succeeded by the metaphysical stage, and that in turn by the positive. 

This theory is propounded by Oomte, in kiis Positive Philosophy, English transit, 2&, 
28, 516-636— ** Bach branch of our knowledge passes successively through three different 
thcOTetical conditions : the Theological, or fictitious ; the Metaphysical, or abstract ; 
and the Scientific, or positive. .... The first is the necessary point of departure of the 
human understanding ; and the third is its fixed and definite state. The second is merely 
a state of transition. In the theological state, the human mind, seeking the essential 
nature of beings, the first and final causes, the origin and purpose, of all effects— in 
short, absolute knowledge — supposes all phenomena to be produced by the immediate 
action of supernatural beings. In the metaphysical state, which is only a modification 
of the first, the mind supposes, instead of supernatural beings, abstract forces, verit- 
able entities, that is. personified abstractions, inherent in all beings, and capable of pro- 
ducing all phenomena. What is called the explanation of phenomena is, in this stage, 
a mere reference of each to its proper entity. In the final, the positive state, the mind 
has given over the vain search after absolute notions, the origin and destination of the 
universe, and the causes of phenomena, and applies itself to the study of their laws — 
that is, their invariable relations of succession and resemblance. .... The theological 
system, arrived at its highest perfection when it substituted the providential action of 
a single Being for the varied operations of numerous divinities. In the last stage of 
the metaphysioal system, men substituted one grieat entity. Nature, as the cause of all 
phenomena, instead of the multitude of entities at first supposed. In the same way the 
ultimate i>erfeotion of the positive system would be to represent all phenomena as par^ 
ticular aspects of a single general fact— such as Gravitation, for instance.'* 

This assumed law of progress, however, is contradicted by the following 
facts: 

(a) Not only did the monotheism of the Hebrews precede the great 
polytheistic isystems of antiquity, but even these heathen religions are 
purer from polytheistic elements, the further back we trace them ; so that 
the facts point to an original monotheistic basis for them alL 

The gradual deterioration of all religions, apart from spedal revelation and influence 
from God, is proof that the purely evolutionary theory is defective. The most natural 
supposition is that of a primitive revelation, which little by little receded from human 
memory. In Japan, Shinto was originally the worship of Heaven. The worship of the 
dead, the deification of the Mikado, eta, were a oorruption and aftergrowth. The 
Mikado's ancestors, instead of coming from heaven, came from Korea. Shinto was 
originally a form of monotheism. Not one of the first emperors was deified after 
death. Apotheosis of the Mikados dated from the corruption of Shinto through the 
importation of Buddhism. Andrew Lang, in his Making of Beliglon, advocates primi- 
tive monotheism. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, 189i, dedaree that, as in the 
earliest Egyptian, so in the early Babylonian records, there is evidence of a primitive 
monotheiEnn. Nevins, Demon-Possession, 170-173, quotes W. A. P. Martin, President of 
the Peking University, as follows : '* Ghhia, India, Bgypt and Greece all agree in the 
monotheistic type of their early reUgion. The Orphic Hjrms, long before the advent of 
the popular divinities, celebrated the Pantheo8^ the universal God. The odes compiled 
by Confucius testify to the early worship of Sbangte, the Supreme Ruler. The Yedas 
speak of *one unknown true Being, all-preeent, aU-powerful, the Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer of the Universe.* And in Egjrpt, as late as the time of Plutarch, there 
were still vestiges of a monotheistic worship.*' 

On the evidences of an original monotheism, see Max MOUer, Chips, 1 : 887 ; Bawlinson, 
In pKoeent Day Tracts, 2:no. 11; Legge, Beligions of China, 8, 11 ; Diestel, in Jahrbuch 
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fUr deutsohe Tbeolo^e, I860, and yoL 5 : 660 ; PhlUp Smith, Anc. Hist of Basils (A, 196; 
Warren, on the Earliest Creed of Mankind, in the Meth. Quar. Rev., Jan. 1884. 

(6) ''There is no proof that the Indo-GermaiUG or Semitic stooks ever 
practiced fetich worship, or were ever enslaved by the lowest types of myth- 
ological religion, or ascended from them to somewhat higher " ( Fisher )• 

See Fisher, BaaayB on Snpemat. Origin of Christianity, 516 ; Bartlett, Souroes of His- 
tory in the Pentateuch, 86-115. Herbert Spenoer once held that fetichism was primor- 
diaL But he afterwards changed his mind, and said that the facts proved to be 
exactly the opposite when he had become better acquainted with the ideas of savages ; 
see his Principles of Sociology, 1 : 848. Mr. Spencer finally traced the beginnings of 
religion to the worship of ancestors. But in China no ancestor has ever become a god ; 
see Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 804-^3. And unless man had an inborn sense of divinity, 
he could deify neither ancestors nor ghosts. Professor Hilpreoht of Philadelphia says : 
** As the attempt has recently been made to trace the pure monotheism of Israel to 
Babylonian sources, I am bound to declare this an absolute impossibility, on the basis 
of my fourteen years' researolies in Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions. The faith of 
Israel's chosen people is : * Hear, O Israel : the Lord our Ck>d is one Lord.* And this 
faith could never have proceeded from the Babylonian mountain of gods, that chazneU 
house full of corruption and dead men's bones." 

( c ) Some of the earliest remains of man yet found show, by the burial 
of food and weapons with the dead, that there already existed the idea of 
spiritual beings and of a future state, and therefore a religion of a higher 
sort than fetichism. 

Idolatry proper regards the idol as the symbol and representative of a spiritual beinff 
who exists apart from the material object, though he manifests himself through it. 
Fetichism, however, identifies the divinity with the material thing, and worships the 
stock or stone ; spirit is not conceived of as existing apart from body. Belief in spirit- 
ual beings and a future state is therefore proof of a religion higher in kind than fetich- 
ism. See^Lyell, Antiquity of Man, quoted in Dawson, Story of Earth and Man, 884; 
see also 868, 872, 886— ** Man's capacities for degradation are commensurate with his 
capacities for improvement" (Dawson). Lsrell, in his last edition, however, admits 
the evidence from the Aurignac cave to be doubtfuL See art. by Dawkins, in Nature, 
4:206. 

( d) The theory in question, in making theological thought a merely 
transient stage of mental evolution, ignores the fact that religion has its root 
in the intuitions and yearnings of the human soul, and that therefore no 
philosophical or scientific progress can ever abolish it. While the terms 
theological, metaphysical, and positive may properly mark the order in 
which the ideas of the individual and the race are acquired, positivism errs 
in holding that these three phases of thought are mutually exclusive, and 
that upon the rise of the later the earlier must of neoessily become extinct 

John Stuart Mill suggests that ** personifying " would be a much better term than 
^ theological " to designate the earliest efforts to explain physical phenomena. On the 
fundamental principles of Positivism, see New Bnglander, 1878:828-386; Diman,The- 
istlc Argument, 838— ** Three coexistent states are here confounded with three succes- 
sive stages of human thought; three aspects of things with three epochs of time. 
Theology, metaphysics, and science must always exist side by side, for all positive 
sdenoe rests on metaphysical principles, and theology I^es behind both. All are as per- 
manent as human reason itself.* * Martlneau, Tjrpes, 1 : 487 — ** Oomte sets up mediaeval 
Christianity as the typical example of evolved monotheism, and develops it out of the 
Greek and Roman polytheism which it overthrew and dissipated. But the religion of 
modem Europe notoriously does not descend from the same source as its civilization 
and is no continuation of the ancient culture," — it comes rather from Hebrew sources ; 
Bssays, Phllos. and TheoL, 1 : 24, 02— ** The Jews were always a disobliging people ; what 
business had they to be up so early in the morning, dlsturbin^r the house ever so long 
before M. Comte's bell rang to prayers? " See also Qlllett, Ood in Human Thought, 
1:17-23; Rawlinson, in Joum. Christ PhiloSn AprO, 1888:868; Nineteenth CeotuiTt 
Oct 1886 :47»-480. 
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OHAPTBEIIL 
BIN, OB MAITS STATE OP APOSTASY. 

SBOnOlS' I. — THE LAW OF GOD. 

As preliminary to a treatment of man's state of apostasy, it becomes 
neoessary to consider the natore of that law of God, the transgression of 
which is sin. We may best approach the snbjeot by inquiring what is the 
true conception of 

L Law in Qmnauot, 

L Law is an expression of wilL 

The essential idea of law is that of a general expression of will enforced 
by power. It implies : ( a ; A lawgiver, or anthoritatiye wilL ( 6 ) Snb- 
jeciBy or beings upon whom this will terminates. ( c ) A general command, 
or expression of this wilL (d) A power, enforcing the command. 

These elements are found even in what we call natural law. The phrase 

* law of nature ' involves a self-contradiction, when used to denote a mode 
of action or an order of sequence behind which there is conceived to be no 
intelligent and ordaining wilL Physics derives the term * law ' from juris-' 
prudence, instead of jurisprudence deriving it from physics. It is first 
used of the relations of voluntary agents. Causation in our own wills 
enables us to see something besides mere antecedence and consequence in 
the world about us. Physical science, in her very use of the word 'law,' 
implicitly confesses that a supreme Will has set general rules which control 
the processes of the universe. 

Wayland, Moral Sdeiioe, 1, unwisely defines law as **a mode of eTtetenoe or order of 
sequenoe," thus leaving out of his definition aU reference to an ordaining wUL He 
sabeegnently bojb that law preeuppoaea an eatabilBher, but in his definition there la 
nothing to Indicate this. We insist, on the other hand, that the term *law' itself 
includes the idea of force and cause. The word Maw ' is from *lay ' (German leyen), * 
something laid down ; German OeaetZj from aetzen, - something set or established ; 
Greek i^fMf , from Wmm» * something aasigned or apportioned ; Latin lex, from lego, — 
something said or spoken. 

AU these derivations show that man's original oonoeptlon of law is that of something 
proceeding from volition. Lewes, in his Problems of Life and Mind, says that the term 

* law ' is so suggestive of a giver and impresser of law, that it ought to be dropped, and 
the word * method * substituted. The merit of Austin's treatment of the subject is that 
he ^rigorously limits the term 'law ' to the commands of asuperlor " ; see John Austin, 
Province of Juxfeprudenoe, 1 : 8M8, 28(^-888. The defects of his treatment we shall note 
farther on. 

J. 8. Mill Iritis the custom, wherever they [sdenttficmen] can trace regularity of 
any kind, to call the general proposition which expresses the nature of that regularity, 
a law; as when In mathematics we speak of the law of the successive terms of a con- 
verging series. But the expression *' law of nature ' is generally employed by soientifio 
men with a sort of tacit reference to the original sense of the word * law,* namely, the 
ezpTCMftonof the wHI of a supevlor^the superior in this case being the Butor of the 

688 
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unlTerae." Paley, Nat. Theology, ofaap. 1~ ^ It is a perversion of lanffoage to asBlfirn 
any law as the efBcient operative cause of aDythlnff. A law presupposes an afirent ; this 
is only ttib mode aooordlD^r to whioh an agent proceeds ; it implies a power, for it is the 
order aooordlng' to whioh that power acts. Without this agent, without this power, 
whioh are both distinct from itself, the law does nothing." ** Quls oustodiet Ipsos ous- 
todes ? " ** Bules do not fulfill themselves, any more than a statute-book oan qi^U a 
riot" (liartineau, Types, 1:887). 

Charles Darwin got the suggestion of natural selection, not from the study of lower 
plants and animals, but from Malthus on Population ; see his Life and Letters, YoL I, 
autobiographical chapter. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 2 : 248-26S — ^ The oon- 
oeption of natural law rests upon the analogy of civil law.*' Ladd, Philosophy of 
Elnowledge, 833—'* Laws are only the more or less frequently repeated and uniform 
modes of the behavior of things *' ; Philosophy of Mind, 122 — ** To be, to stand in rela- 
tion, to be self -active, to act upon other being, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a per- 
manent subject of states, to be the same to-day as yesterday, to be identical, to be one, 
— all these and all similar conceptions, together with the proofs that they are valid for 
real beings, are aflOrmed of physical realities, or projected into them, only on a basis of 
self-knowledge, envisaging and affirming the reality of mind. Without psychological 
insight and philosophical training, such terms or their equivalents are meaningless in 
physios. And because writers on physios do not in general have this insight and this 
training. In spite of their utmost endeavors to treat physics as an empirical science 
without metaphysics, they flounder and blunder and contradict themselves hopelessly 
whenever they touch upon fundamental matters." See President McOarvey's Critioism 
on James Lane Allen's Reign of Law : *' It is not in the nature of law to reign. To 
reign is an act which can be literally affirmed only of persons. A man may reign ; a 
Ood may reign; a devil may reign; but a law cannot rdgn. If a law could reign, we 
should have no gambling in New York and no open saloons on Sunday. There would 
be no fftlse swearing in courts of justice, and no dishonesty in politics. It js men who 
reign in these matters— the judges, the grand jury, the sheriff and the poUce. They 
may reign according to law. Law cannot reign even over those who are appointed to 
execute the law." 

2. Law is a genera/ expression of "wiU. 

The charaoteristio of law is generalify. It is addressed to sabstanoes or 
persons in dasses. Speoial legislation is contrary to the tme theory of 
law. 

When the Sultan of Zanzibar orders his barber to be beheaded because the latter has 
out his master, this order Is not properly a law. To be a law It must read: ^Bvery 
barber who cuts his majesty shall thereupon be decapitated." Einmal ist he/fnmal*» 
**Once Is no custom." Dr. Schurman suggests that the word meal (Mahl) means 
originally time (mal in einmal )• The measurement of time among ourselves is astro- 
nomical; among our earliest ancestors It was gastronomlcal, ai^d the reduplication 
mealtime ■- the ding-dong of the dinner belL The Shah of Persia onoe asked the Prinoe 
of Wales to have a man put to death in order that he might see the Knglish method of 
execution. When the Prince told him that this was beyond his power, the Shah wished 
to know what was the use of being a king if he could not kill people at his pleasure. 
Peter the Oreat suggested a way out of the difficulty. He desired to see keelhauling. 
When informed that there was no sailor liable to that penalty, he replied : '** That does 
not matter,— take one of my suite." Amos, Sdenoe of Law, 83, 8i— ** Law eminently 
deals in general rules.*' It knows not persons or personality. It must apply to more 
than one case. ^ The characteristic of law is generality, as that of morality is individual 
application." Special legislation is the bane of good government ; it does not properly 
fall within the province of the law-making power ; it savors of the caprice of despot- 
ism, which gives commands to each subject at will. Hence our more advanced politi- 
cal constitutions check lobby influence and bribery, by prohibiting speoial legidation 
in all oases where general laws already exist 

8. Law implies power to enforce. 

It is essential to the ezistenoe of law» that there be power to enf oroe. 
Otherwise law beoomes the expression of mere wish or advioa Since 
physical sabstanoes and forces have no intelligence and no power to resist^ 
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the four elements already mentioned exhaust the implioationB of the term 
*law ' as applied to nature. In the case of rational and free agents, how- 
ever, law implies in addition : (e) Duty or obligation to obey ; and (/) 
Sanctions, or pains and penalties for disobedienoe. 

*' Law that has no penalty is not law but advloe, and the goremment In whioh inflio* 
tion does not follow transgreflsion is the reign of rogues or demons." On the question 
whether any of the punishments of dvil law are legal sanotioos, except the punish- 
ment of death, see N. W. Taylor, Moral Govt., 2:307-387. Rewards are motives, but 
they are not sanctions. Since public opinion may be conceived of as inflicting penal- 
ties for violation of her will, we speak figuratively of the laws of society, of fashion, 
of etiquette, of honor. Only so far as the community of nations can and does by 
sanctions compel obedience, can we with propriety assert the existence of internf^ 
tional law. Bven among nations, however, there may be moral as well as physical 
sanctions. The decision of an international tribunal has the same sanction as a treaty, 
and if the former is impotent, the latter also is. Fines and imprisonment do not 
deter decent people from violations of law half so effectively as do the social penalties 
of ostracism and disgrace, and it will be the same with the findings of an Interna- 
tional tribunaL Diplomacy without ships and armies has been said to be law without 
penalty. But exclusion from civilized society is penalty. *^In the unquestioning 
obedience to fashion's decrees, to which we all quietly submit, we are simply yielding 
to the pressure of the persons about us. No one adopts a style of dress because it is 
reasonable, for the styles are often most unreasonable ; but we meekly yield to the 
most absurd of them rather than resist this force and be called eccentric So what we 
call public opinion is the most mighty power to-day known, whetber in society or in 
politics." 

4. Law expresses and demands nature. 

The will whioh thns binds its subjects by commands and penalties is an 
expression of the nature of the governing power, and reveals the normal 
relations of the subjects to that power. Finally, therefore, law (^) Is an 
expression of the nature of the lawgiver ; and ( A ) Sets forth the condition 
or conduct in the subjects which is requisite for harmony with that nature. 
Any so-called law which fails to represent the nature of the governing 
power soon becomes obsolete. All law that is permanent is a transcript of 
the facts of being, a discovery of what is and must be, in order to harmony 
between the governing and the governed ; in short, positive law is just and 
lasting only as it is an expression and republication of the law of nature. 

Diman, Theistlc Argument, 106. 107 : John Austin, although he ** rigorously limited 
the term law to the commands of a superior," yet " rejected Ulpian's explanati<Mi of the 
law of nature, and ridiculed as fustian the celebrated description in Hooker." This we 
conceive to be the radical defect of Austin's conception. The Will from which natural 
law proceeds is conceived of after a deistic fashion, instead of being immanent in the 
universe. Ughtwood, in his Nature of Positive Law, 78-00^ criticizes Austin's definition 
of law as command, and substitutes the idea of law as custom. Sir Henry Maine's 
Ancient Law has shown us that the early village communities had customs which only 
gradually took form as definite laws. But we reply that custom is not the ultimate 
source of anjrthing. Repeated acts of will are necessary to constitute custom. The 
first customs are due to the commanding wiU of the father in the patriarchal family. 
So Austin's definition is justified. Collective morals imores) come from individual 
duty ( due ) ; law originates in will ; Martineau, Types, 2 : 18, 19. Behind this will, how- 
ever, Is something which Austin does not take account of, namely, the nature of things 
as constituted by Gk>d, as revealing the universal Beason, and as furnishing the stand- 
ard to which all positive law, if It would be permanent, must conform. 

See Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, book 1, sec. U— "Laws are the necessary relations 
arising from the nature of things. .... There is a primitive Reason, and laws are the 
relations subsisting between it and different beings, and the relations of these to one 
another. . . . These rules are a fixed and invariable relation. . . . Particular intelligent 
beings may have laws of tlieir own making, but tbey have some likewise that they 
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never made. .... To aay that there is nothing just or unjust but wliat is oommanded 
or forbidden by positive laws, is the same as sayin^r tliat before the describinflr of a 
circle all the radii were not equaL We must therefore aoknowledfire relations antece- 
dent to the positive law by which they were established.*' Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, 
10(^172 — ** By the sotence of law is meant systematio knowledge of the principles of the 
law of nature — from which positive law takes its rise— which is forever the same, and 
carries its sure and unchaniring obligations over all nations and throughout all ages." 

It is true even of a despot's law, that it reveals his nature, and shows what is requisite 
in the subject to constitute him in harmony with that nature. A law which does not 
represent the nature of things, or the real relations of the governor and the governed, 
has only a nominal existence, and cannot be permanent. On the definition and nature 
of law, see also Pomeroy, in Johnson's Bnoyclopssdia, art. : Law; Ahrens, Oours de 
Droit Naturel, book 1, sec. U ; Lorimer, Institutes of Law, 266, who quotes from Burke : 
" All human laws are, properly speaking, only deolaratory. They may alter the mode 
and application, but have no power over the substance of original Justice '* ; Lord 
Bacon : ** Regula enim legem (ut acus nautica polos) indloat, non statult." Duke of 
Argyll, Reign of Law, 04 ; H. a Carey, Unity of Law. 

Fairbaim, in Contemp. Rev., ApL 1895: 478— " The Roman Jurists draw a distinction 
between jxta ruxhtrale and jus eiv(Ut and they used the former to affect the latter. The 
jus dvUe was statutory, estfiblished and fixed law, as it were, the actual legal environ- 
ment ; the juB naturcde was ideal, the principle of Justice and equity immanent in man, 
yet with the progress of his ethical culture gix>wlng ever more articulate." We add 
the fact that jua in Latin and BecM in German have ceased to mean merely abstract 
right, and have come to denote the legal system in which that abstract right is embod- 
ied and expressed. Here we have a proof that Christ is gradually moralizing the world 
and translating law into life. E. Q. Robinson : *' Never a government on earth made 
its own laws. Even constitutions simply declare laws already and actually existing. 
Where society falls into anarchy, the lex taUoniB becomes the prevailing principle." 

n. The Law of Gk>D m Pabtiouxiab. 

The law of God is a general expression of the divine will enforoed by 
power. It has two forms : Elemental Law and Positiye Enactment 

1. Elemental LaWy or law inwrought into the elements, sabstanoes» 
and f oroes of the rational and irrational creation. This is twofold : 

A. The expression of the divine will in the oonstitntion of the material 
nniverse; — this we call physical, or natural law. Physical law is not 
necessary. Another order of things is conceivable. Physical order is not 
an end in itself ; it exists for the sake of moral order. Physical order has 
therefore only a relative constancy, and God supplements it at times by 
miracle. 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 210— '* The laws of nature represent no 
necessity, but are only the orderly forms of procedure of some Being back of them. 
.... Cosmic uniformities are God's methods in freedom.*' Philos. of Theism, 78—** Any 
of the cosmic laws, from grravitation on, might conceivably have been lacking or alto- 
gether different. .... No traoeof necessity can be found in the Cosmos or in its laws." 
Beth, Hegelianism and Personality : ** Nature is not necessary. Why put an island 
where it is, and not a mile east or west ? Why connect the smell and shape of the rose, 
or the taste and oolor of the orange? Why do HsO form water? No one knows." 
William James : ** The parts seem shot at us out of a pistol." Bather, we would say, out 
of a shotgun. Martineau, Seat of Authority, 83— *' Why undulations in one medium 
should produce sound, and in another light ; why one speed of vibration should give 
red color, and another blue, can be explained by no reason of necessity. Here is select- 
ing will." 

Brooks, Foundations of ZoWogy, 128 —** So far as the philosophy of evolution involves 
belief that nature is determinate, or due to a necessary law of universal progress or 
evolution, it seems to me to be utterly unsupported by evidence and totally unscien- 
tific." There is no power to deduce anything whatever from homogeneity. Press the 
button and law does the rest? Yes, but what presses the button ? The solution orys- 
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taUMBwhen shaken? Yes, bat what shakes It? Ladd« PhUos. of EnowledcOb SIO-* 
^ The dlreotioiis and yelodtios of the stars fall under no oommon prinoiples that 
astronomy can disooTer. One of the stars— * 1830 Groomhridge* — is flytnar through 
Q>aoe at a rate many times as great as it oould attain if It had ftOlen through infinite 
spaoe through alletemlty toward the entire physical universe. .... Fluids oontraot 
when cooled and expand when heated,~yet there is the well known exception of 
water at the degree of freeilng." S63 — " Things do not appear to be mathematical all 
the way through. The system of tilings may be a life, changing its modes of manifes- 
tation according to immanent ideas, rather than a ooUeotion of rigid eatitieB* bUndly 
subject in a mechanical way to unchanging laws.*' 

Augustine : ** Dei voluntas rerum natura est" Joseph Cook : *' The laws of nature 
are the habits of God.** But Campbell, Atonement, Introd., zxvi, says there is this 
difference between the laws of the moral universe and those of the physical, namely, 
that we do not trace the existence of the former to an act of will, as we do the latter. 
**To say that Gk>d has given existence to goodness, as he has to thelawsof nature, would 
be equivalent to saying that he has given existenoe to himself.*' Pepper, Outlines of 
Syst. TheoL, 91 — *' Moral law, unlike natural law, is a standard of action to be adopted 
or rejected in the exerdse of rational freedom«i.0n of moral agency." Seea)to8bedd« 
Dogm. Theol., 1 : 631. 

Hark Hopkins, in Princeton Ber., Sept 188S: 100— ** In moral law there is enferoement 
by punishment only— never by power, for this would confound moral law with physi- 
cal, and obedience can never be produced or secured by power. In pbjrsical law, on the 
contrary, enforcement is wholly by power, and punishment is impossible. So far as man 
is free, he is not subject to law at all, in its physical sense. Our wills are free from law, 
as enforced by potMr ; but are free widtr law, as enforced by punWiment. Where law 
prevails in the same sense as in the material world, there can be no freedom. Law does 
not prevail when we reach the region of ohoioe. We hold to a power in the mind of 
man originating a free choice. Two objects or courses of action, between which ohoioe 
is to be made, are presupposed : ( 1 ) A uniformity or set of uniformities implying a 
force by which the uniformity is produced [ physical or natural law ] ; ( 2 ) A command, 
addressed to free and intelligent beings, that can be obeyed or disobeyed, and that has 
connected with it rewards or punishments " [moral law]. See also Wm. Arthur, Differ- 
ence between Physical and Moral Law* 

B. The expression of the divine wiU in the oonstitalion of rational and 
free agents ; — this we oall moral law. This elemental law of our moral 
nature, with which only we are now oonoenxed, has all the oharacteristios 
mentioned as belonging to law in general It implies : (a ) A divine Law- 
giver, or ordaining WilL ( 6 ) Subjects, or moral beings upon whom the 
law terminates. ( c ) (General command, or expression of this will in the 
moral constitution of the subjects, (ef) Power, enforcing the command. 
(e) Duty, or obligation to obey. (/) SanctionSy or pains and penalties 
for disobedience. 

All these are of a loftier sort than are found in hnman law. But we need 
espedallj to emphasize the fact that this law (^) Is an expression of the 
moral nature of €k>d, and therefore of God's holiness, the fundamental 
attribute of that nature ; and that it ( A ) Sets forth absolute conformity to 
that holiness, as the normal condition of man. This law is inwrought into 
man's rational and moral being. Man fulfills it, only when in his moral as 
well as his rational being he is the image of Qod« 

Although the wiU from which the moral law springs is an expression of the oatue 
of God, and a necessary expression of that nature in view of the existence of moral 
beings, it is none the less a personal wilL We should be careful not to attribute to law 
a personality of its own. When Plutarcdi says: **Law is king both of mortal and 
immortal beings," and when we say : '* The law win take hold of you,** ** The orindnal 
is in danger of the law," we are simply substituting the name of the agent for that of 
the principal. God is not subject to law ; God is the source of law ; and we may say : 
"If Jehovah be Ood, worship him ; but if Law, worship it." 
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Since moral law merely reflects God, It is not a thing made. Men diaeover laws, bttt 
they do not mahe them, any more than the chemist makes the laws by which the ele- 
ments combine. Instance the soUdiflcation of hydrogen at Geneva. Utility does not 
constitute law, although we test law by utility ; see Murphy, Scientific Doses of Faith, 
68-7L The true nature of the moral law is set forth in the noble though rhetorical 
description of Hooker ( BccL PoL, 1 : 194 ) — *' Of law there can be no less acknowledged 
than thatberseat is in the bosom of God; her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power ; both angels and men, and creatures of what 
condition soever, though each in a different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.^ See also Martineaa,lYpe8, 
S: 118, and Study, 1:8S. 

Curtis, Primitive Semitic Beligions, 68, 101— "^ The Oriental believes that God makes 
right by edict. Saladln demonstrated to Henry of Champsgne the loyalty of liis Afwan- 
sins, by commanding two of them to throw themselves down from a lofty tower to 
certain and violent death." H. D. Smith, System. 102 — '' WiU implies personality, and 
personality adds to abstract truth and duty the element of authority. Law therefore 
hss the force that a person has over and above that of an idea." Human law forbids 
only those offences which constitute a breach of public order or of private right. God*s 
law forbids all that is an offence against the divine order, that is, all that is unlike God. 
The whole law may be summed up in the words : " Be like God." Salter, First Steps hi 
Philosophy, 101-120— "The realisation of the nature of each being is the end to be 
striven for. Self-realization is an ideal end, not of one being, but of each being, with 
due regard to the value of each in the proper scale of worth. The beast can be sacri- 
ficed for man. All men are sacred as capable of unlimited progress. It is our duty to 
realise the capacities of our nature so far as they are consistent wlt^ one another and 
go to make up one whole." This means that man fulfills the law only as he realizes the 
divine idea in his character and life, or, in other words, as he becomes a finite image of 
God's infinite perfections. 

Btxby, Crisis in Morals, 191, SOI, 285, 266— *' Morality is rooted in the nature of things. 
There is a universe. We are all parts of an infinite organism. Man is inseparably 
bound to man [ and to God ] . All rights and duties arise out of this common life. In 
the solidarity of social life lies the ground of Kant*s law : So will, that the nuucim of 
thy conduct may apply to alL The planet cannot safely fly away from the sun, and 
the hand cannot safely separate itself from the heart It is from the fundamental 
unity of life that our duties flow. . . . The infinite world-oiganism is the body and 
manifestation of God. And when we recognize ttie solidarity of our vital being with 
this divine life and embodiment, we begin to see into the heart of the mystery, the 
unquestionable autiiority and supreme sanction of duty. Our moral intuitions are 
simply the unchanging laws of the universe that have emerged to consciousness in the 
human heart. . . . The inherent principles of the universal Beason refiect themselves 
in the mirror of the moral nature. . . . The enlightened conscience is the expression in 
the human soul of the divine Consciousness. . . . Morality is the victory of the divine 
Life in us. . . . Solidarity of our life with the universal Life gives it unconditional 

sacredneas and transcendental authority The microcosm must bring itself en 

rapport with the Macrocosm. Man must bring his spirit into resemblance to the World- 
essence, and into union with it.*' 

The law of Gk>d» fhen» is simplj an expression of the nature of God in the 
form of moral requirement, and a necessary expression of that nature in 
view of the existence of moral beings ( Ps. 19 : 7 ; c/. 1 ). To the existence 
of this law all men bear witness. The consdenoes even of the heathen tes- 
tify to it ( Bom. 2 : 14, 15 ). Those who have the written law recognize this 
elemental law as of greater compass and penetration ( Bom. 7 : 14 ; 8 : 4). 
The perfect embodiment and foMUment of this law is seen only in Christ 
(BonLlO:4;PhiL8:8»9). 

Fl 19 :?—*'»•]*▼ tfJeknk is pvfoo^ nitaring ike MQl*^ e/. vwM 1 -•'fketeTMi dBd^ 
» two revelations of God — one in nature, the other in the moral law. Ron. 8 : 14, i5>-"fo 
whm 6«otilM tUthATe notthekvdoby lUtnnthetUBgsofthelAv, ihm, sot kavii^ tta lav, m tha kv uto tk«i- 
mItm; inttatth«7thavth«wwkofthekvviltt«n in tkdr kMxii. fhair oonMieBoe betfing vitnM tkomrifli, •■< 
HiirtkngkliflSAwitkABotterMgulVI wdBefnudiigtkaB"— here the "vwk tftke lav"— ,no< the teo 
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oommandmeota, for of these the heathen were ignorant, but rather the work oorrea- 
ponding to them, i. e., the substanoe of them. Kom. 7: 14 — "For vt kaovttat tbelftv bipiritiul** 
—this, says Meyer, la equivalent to saying *' Its essence is divine, of like nature with the 
Holy Spirit who gave it, a holy self -revelation of God." Ron. 8 : 4 — " tkal tk« ardlBanoe of th« lav 
might be fUllIlfld iBU^ vhovalk not iltar the flaifa, botafiortbo ^ixit"; 10:4— "ForGhriskiotkoondofttotew 
Mte rigttoonwiiMlo oforjonottit balioroUt " ; PUL 8:8»9— "tkitl my gala flhrls^ and be ftond i]iUin,iiok 
kving a rightooosiMoi of Mno •vl^ orn that vhiflk ii of tU lav, bal Oat vUik ii thnoi^ 
aoamMivhiflhiifiraB6odb7ftith";Iob.lO:9— "Loblaaoofflotodothy vilL" In Christ "the law 
appears Drawn out in living charaoters.** Just such as he was and is, we feel that we 
ought to be. Hence the character of Christ conviotB us of sin, as does no other mani- 
festation of Gk>d. See, on the passages from Romans, the Commentary of Phillppl. 

Fleming, Yocab. Philos., 286— *' Moral laws are derived from the nature and will of 
God, and the character and condition of man." God's nature is reflected In the laws of 
our nature. Since law is inwrought into man's nature, man is a law unto himself. To 
oonf orm to his own nature, in which conscience is supreme, is to conform to the nature 
of God. The law is only the revelation of the constitutive principles of being, the decla- 
ration of what must be, so long as man is man and God is God. It says in effect: " Be 
like Gk)d, or you cannot be truly idan." So moral law is not simply a test of obedience, 
but is also a revelation of eternal reality. Man cannot be lost to God, without being 
lost to himself. *' The ' haadi of the living God ' ( Hob. 10 : 81 ) into which we fedU are the laws of 
nature.'* In the spiritual world '*the same wheels revolve, only there is no iron" 
( Drummond, Natural Law in the Splritural World, 27 ). Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 : 
8^4B— ^Tbe totality of created being is to be in harmony with God and with itself. 
The idea of this harmony, as active in God under the form of will, is God's law." A 
manuscript of the U. S. Constitution was so written that when held at a little distance 
the shading of the letters and their position showed the countenance of George Wash- 
ington. So the law of God is only Gk)d*s face disclosed to human sight. 

B. W. Emerson, Woodnotes, 57 — " Conscious Law is King of kings." Two centuries 
ago John Norton wrote a book entitled The Orthodox Bvangelist, ^designed for the 
begetting and establishing of the faith which is in Jesus." in which we find the follow- 
ing : '* Gk>d doth not will things because they are just, but things are therefore just 
because God so wiUeth them. What reasonable man but will yield that the being of 
the moral law hath no necessary connection with the being of Gk>d? That the actions 
of men not conformable to this law should be sin, that death should be the punishment 
of sin, these are the constitutions of God, proceeding from him not by way of necessity 
of nature, but freely, as effects and products of his eternal good pleasure." This is to 
make God an arbitrary despot. We should not say that God makes law, nor on the 
other hand that Qod is subject to law, but rather that Gk>d is law and the source of law. 

Bowne, Fhilos. of Theism, 161— "God*s law is organic— inwrought Into the consti- 
tution of men and things. The chart however does not make the ohanneL ... A law 
of nature is never the antecedent but the consequence of reality. What right has this 
consequence of reality to be personalized and made the ruler and source of reality ? 
Law is only the fixed mode in which reality works. Law therefore can explain noth- 
ing. Only God, from whom reality springs, can explain reality." In other words, law 
is never an agent but always a method— the method of God, or rather of Christ who is 
the only Bevealer of Gk>d. Christ's lif^ in the flesh Is the clearest manifestation of him 
who is the principle of law in the physical and moral universe. Christ is the Reason 
of God in expression. It was he who gave the law on Moimt Sinai at well as in the 
Sermon on the Mount. For ^ler treatment of the subject, see Bowen, Metaph. 
and Ethics, 8S1-844; Talbot, Ethical Prolegomena, in Bap. Quar., July, 1877 : 257-874; 
Whewell, Elements of Morality, 2 : 86; and especially E. G. Bobin8on« Principles and 
Practice of Morality, 79-106. 

Each of the two last-mentioned oharaoteiistios of €k>d'8 law is important 
in its implications. We treat of these in their order. 

First, the law of God as a transcript of the divine nature. — If this be the 
nature of the law, then certain common misconceptions of it are dxdnded. 
The law of God is 

(a) Not arbitrary, or the product of arbitrary will Since the will from 
which the law springs is a revelation of God's natare» there can be no 
rashness or unwisdom in the law itselt 
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B. a. Robliison, Ohrlat. Theologj, 196— ^No law of God seems ever to have been 
arbitrarily enacted, or siinply with a view to certain ends to beaooomplished ; it always 
represented some reality of Ufe which it was inexorably necessary that those who were 
to be reirulated should carefully observe.** The theory that law orl^rlnates in arbitrary 
will results in an effeminate type of piety, Just as the theory that leirislation has for its 
sole end the greatest happineai results in all manner of compromises of justice. J ones, 
Robert Browninir, 48— ** He who cheats his neighbor believes In tortuosity, and, as 
Oftrlyle says, has the supreme Quack for his god.*' 

( 6 ) Not iemporaiyy or ordained simplj to meet an exigenoj. The law 
is a manif estatioDy not of temporary moods or desiree, bat of the easential 
nature of God. 

The great speech of Sophocles* Antigone gives us this conception of law : *' The ordi- 
nances of the gods are unwritten, but sure. Not one of them is for to-day or for 
yesterday alone, but they live forever." Moses might break the tables of stone upon 
which the law was inscribed, and JeholaMm might cut up the scroll and cast it into the 
Are (lLtt:19;iw.88:23), but the law remained eternal as before in the nature of God 
and in the constitution of man. Prof. Walter Bausohenbusch : ** The moral laws are 
just as stable as the law of gravitation. Bvery fuzsy human chicken that is hatched 
into this world tries to fool with those laws. Some grow wiser in the process and some 
do not. We talk about breaking God's laws. But after those laws have been broken 
several billion times since Adam first tried to play with them, those laws are still intact 
and no seam or fracture is visible in them,— not even a scratch on the enameL But 
the lawbreakers— that is another story. If you want to find their fragments, go to the 
ruins of Bgypt, of Babylon, of Jerusalem ; study statistics ; read flaces ; keep your eyes 
open ; visit Blaokwell's Island ; walk through the graveyard and read the invisible 
inscriptions left by the Angel of Judgment, for instance : * Here lie the fragments of 
John Smith, who contradicted his Bfaker, played football with the ten commandments, 
and departed this Ufe at the age of thirty-five. His mother and wife weep for him. 
Nobody else does. May he rest in peace I'" 

( ) Not merely negatiTe, or a law of mere prohibition, — ainoe podtiye 
conformity to God is the inmost requisition of law. 

The negative form of the commandments in the decalogue merely takes for granted 
the evil inclination in men's hearts and practically opposes its gratification. In the 
case of each commandment a whole province of the moral life is taken int^ the 
account, although the act expressly forbidden Is the acme of evil in that one province. 
So the decalogue makes Itself intelligible : it crosses man*s path just where he most 
feels inclined to wander. But back of the negative and specific expression in each 
case lies the whole mass of moral requirement: the thin edge of the wedge has the 
positive demand of holiness behind it, without obedience to which even the prohibition 
cannot in spirit be obeyed. Thus "tke lav ii ipizitaii " ( Rml 7 : 14 ). and requires likeness in 
character and life to the spiritual God ; J«hB 4:M— "M ii tftnH, and th^ that vonhip Ub nut 
voiaUpiii^taadtraU." 

( d ) Not partial, or addressed to one part only of man's being, — since 
likeness to God requires purity of sabstanoe in man's sool and body, as 
well as purity in all the thoughts and acts that proceed therefrom. As law 
proceeds from the nature of God, so it requires conformity to that nature 
in the nature of Tna.n, 

Whatever God gave to man at the beginning he requires of man with interest ; ef. lat 
K : 27 ~ ** tkM oogfatait tteeftn to ^T» pit m7 Boo«r to tka baak«% aiid at Bj eamin; I ikodd k^^ 
■in* cvB vitk intortst" Whatever comes short of perfect purity in soul or perfect health 
in body is non-conformity to God and contradicts his law. It being understood that 
Only that perfection is demanded which answers to the creature's stage of growth and 
progress, so that of the child there is required only the perfection of the child, of the 
youth only the perfection of the youth, of the man only the perfection of the maiL 
See Julius MUller, Doctrine of Sin, chapter 1. 

( e ) Not outwardly published, -^ since all positive enactment is only the 
imperfect expression of this underlying and unwritten law of being. 
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Maoh mimmderstandiiifir of God's law results from oonfoundinflr it with pabUsbed 
enaotment. Paul takes the larger view that the law is independent of such expression ; 
see R4M. 8 : ii 15 ~ ** ftr wh« GentilM ttoft haTt not th« bw do b7 uton tht tki^ of tht Uw, Om^ not ^Ti]« th« 
kw, antho kw utothMSilTot ;in ttatth^tknr tho wwk of tho kv vrittn in Oair kairti, tkoir oaniBioseo botriig 
witBMith«mhth,aiidtMrtkaghkoMintkaaottoMoaBiif orobooxoQfiiigtt^ see Expositor's Greek 
Testament, in loco : '"vrittai m thdr kairti,' when contrasted with the law written on the 
tables of stone, is equal to * unwritten ' ; the Apostle refers to what the Greeks called 

(J) Not inwardlj oonfldoTifly or limited in its scope bj men's oonsdoos- 
ness of it. Like the laws of our physioal being, the moral law exists 
whether we recognize it or not. 

Oyereating brings its penalty in dyspepsia, whether we are oonsoious of our fault or 
not. We cannot by ignorance or by vote repeal the laws of our physical system. Self- 
will does not secure independenoo,any more than the stars can by combination abolish 
gravitation. Man cannot get rid of God's dominion by denying its existence, nor by 
refusing submlsBion to it. PlnImS:l-4— "W^dotkoutkaongo . . . . ogaiiMk Jikonk .... ujiag. 
Loins Imk tkoir b«ds anndor . . . . Ho tkat litMk ii tho hmm viU kigk.** Salter, First Steps in 
Philosophy, 91 — ** The fact that one is not aware of obligation no more affects its real- 
ity than ignorance of what is at the centre of the earth affects the nature of what is 
really discoverable there. We discover obligation, and do not create it by tiiinking of 
it, any more than we oreate the sensible world by thinking of it." 

(g ) Not looaly or oonfined to place, — since no moral creature can escape 
from God, from his own being, or from the natural necessity that onlike- 
ness to God should involve misery and rain. 

^ The Dutch auction " was the public offer of property at a price beyond its value, 
followed by the lowering of the price until some one accepted it as a purchaser. 
There is no such local exception to the full validity of God's demands. The moral law 
has even more necessary and univ^val sway than the law of gravitation in the physical 
universe. It is inwrought into the very constituti<Mi of man, and of every other moral 
being. The man who offended the Roman Bmperor found the whole empire a prison. 

( A ) Not changeable, or capable of modification. Since law represents 
the unchangeable natore of God, it is not a sliding scale of requirements 
which adapts itself to the ability of the subjects. God himself cannot 
change it without ceasing to be €k>d. 

The law, then, has a deeper foundation than that Gk>d merely '* said so." God's word 
and Gk>d's will are revelations of his inmost being ; every transgression of the law is a 
stab at the heart of GkML Simon, Reconciliation, HU 143— ** God continues to demand 
loyalty even after man has proved disloyaL Sin changes man, and man's change 
involves a change in God. Man now regards Gk>d as a ruler and exactor, and God must 
regard man as a defaulter and a rebel." God's requirement is not lessened because 
man is unable to meet it. This inability is itself non-conformity to law, and is no 
excuse for sin ; see Dr. Bushnell's sermon on **Duty not measured by Ability.'* The 
man with the withered hand would not have been justified in refusing to stretch it 
forth at Jesus' command ( Mai 12 : 10-13 ). 

The obligation to obey this law and to be oonf ormed to Gk>d's perfect moral character 
is based upon man's original ability and the gifts which God bestowed upon him at the 
beginning. Created in the image of God, It is man's duty to render back to God that 
which God first gave, enlarged and improved by growth and culture (Lakt 19 iti—'''wksn' 
Con gftTMt thoa not B J moofsj into the bank, lAd I at B7 eamin; ihoold ban This 

obligation is not impaired by sin and the weakening of man's powers. To let down the 
standard would be to misrepresent God. Adolphe Monod would not save himself from 
shame and remorse by lowering the claims of the law : ** Save first the holy law of my 
God,'* he says, ** after that you shall save me I " 

Bven salvation is not through violation of law. The moral law is immutable, because 
it is a transcript of the nature of the immutable God. Shall nature conform to me, or 
I to nature? If I attempt to resist even physical laws, I am crushed. I can use nature 
only by obesring her laws. Lord Baoon : ** Natura enlm non nisi parendo vlnottur." So 
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tn the moral realm. Wecannotbuyoff nor escape the moral law of God. QodwUlnot, 
and God oan not, change his law by one hair's breadth, even to save a uni verse of sinners. 
Omar KhAyyAm, in his Rubiiyat, begs his god to ''reconcile the law to my destres.*^ 
Marie CorelU says well : ** As If a gnat should seek to build a cathedral* and should ask 
to have the laws of arohlteoture altered to suit Its gnat-like capacity." See Martineau, 
Types,8:120. 

Seoondlj, the law of God as the ideal of hninan nature. — A law thus 
identical with the eternal and necessary relations of the oreatore to the 
Creator, and demanding of the oreatore nothing less than perfect holiness, 
as the condition of harmony with the infinite holiness of God, is adapted 
to man's finite nature, as needing law ; to man*s free natore, as needing 
moral law ; and to man's progresaive nature, as needing ideal law. 

Man, as finite, needs law, just as railway cars need a track to guide them— to leap 
the track is to find, not freedom, but ruin. Bailway President : ** Our rules are written 
in blood." Goethe, Was Wir Bringen, 19 Auftritt : *' In vain shaU spirits that are all 
unbound To the pure heights of perfeotness aspire; In limitation first the Master 
shines. And law alone can give us liberty.*'— Man, as a free being, needs moral law. 
He is not an automaton, a creature of necessity, governed only by physical influences. 
With conscience to oommand the right, and will to choose or reject it, his true dignity 
and calling are that he should freely realize the right.— Man, as a progressive being, 
needs nothing less than an ideal and infinite standard of attainment, a goal which he 
can never overpass, an end which shall ever attract and urge him forward. This he 
finds in the holiness of God. 

The law is a fence, not only for ownership, but for care. God not only demands, but 
he protects. Law is the transcript of love as well as of holiness. We may reverse the 
well-known couplet and say : " I slept, and dreamed that life was Duty ; I woke and 
found that Ute was Beauty.*' "Cui servlre regnare est.'* Butcher, Aspects of Greek 
Genius, 56— ** In Plato's Crito, the Laws are made to present themselves in person to 
Socrates in prison, not only as the guardians of liis liberty, but as his lifelong friends, 
his well-wishers, his equals, with whom he had of his own free will entered into binding 
compact.*' It does not harm the scholar to have before him the ideal of perfect scholar- 
ship ; nor the teacher to have before him the ideal of a perfect school ; nor the legisla- 
tor to have before him the ideal of perfect law. Gordon, The Christ of To-day, ISi— 
^ The moral goal must be a flying goal ; the standard to which we are to grow must 
be ever rising ; the type to which we are to be conformed must have in it inozhaust- 
Ible fulness.'* 

John Oaird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2 : 119 — *' It is just the best, purest, noblest 
hunuui souls, who are least satisfied with themselves and their own spiritual attain- 
ments ; and the reason is that the human is not a nature essentially different from the 
divine, but a nature which, just because it is in essential affinity with Ck>d, oan be satis- 
fied with nothing less than a divine perfection." J. M. Whiton, The Divine Satisfac- 
tion : '* Law requires being, character, likeness to God. It is automatic, self-operating. 
Penalty Is untransferable. It cannot admit of any other satisfaction than the retetab- 
lishment of the normal relation which it requires. Punishment proclaims that the 
law has not been satisfied. There is no cancelling of the curse except through the 
growing up of the normal relation. Blessing and curse ensue upon what we are, not 
upon what we were. Reparation is within the spirit itself. The atonement is edu- 
cational, not erovemmental." We reply that the atonement is both governmental 
and educational, and that reparation must first be made to the holiness of God before 
conscience, the mirror of God's holiness, oan refiect that reparation and be at peace. 

The law of God is therefore characterized bj : 

(a) All-comprehensiyeness. — It is over ns at all times ; it respects onr 
pasty onr present, onr future. It forbids every conceivable sin ; it requires 
every conceivable virtue ; omissions as well as commissions are condemned 
by it 

Fi.li9:M — "IhaTBMOi la and of all parfectim . . . . tky oonmandiBaii iineeading broad"; RaM.3:23— 
•'•UkaTaiiBBad.aiidfUlikortoftkaglflr7afeod";JaMa4:17— * T^ hlM tkanftm ttat knawath to da gaad, aid 
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doftk it iot» td Uh it it sin." GravitatioQ holds the mote as well as the world. God's law 
detects and denounces the least sin, so that without atonement It cannot be pardoned. 
The law of errayitation may be suspended or abrogated, for it has no necessary ground 
in God's being ; but God*s moral law cannot be suspended or abrogated, for that would 
contradict God's holiness. ** About right " is not " all right." ** The giant hexagonal 
pillars of basalt in the Scottish Staffa are identical in form with the microsoopio crys- 
tals of the same mlneraL" So God is our pattern, and goodness is our likeness to him. 

(6) Spiritoalitj. — It demands not only right acts and words, bat also 
right dispositions and states. Perfect obedience requires not only the 
intense and nnremitting reign of love toward God and man, bnt conformity 
of the whole inward and ontward natore of man to the holiness of €k>d. 

Mai 5: 22; 28— the angry word is murder; the sinful look is adultery. lIarkiS:30,81— "thoi 
ihatt loTt the kH th7 God wiik aU tk7 kear^ ud vitk aU th7 Mol, ud vith all thy mind, 
.... Thoaihalt lore tk7 neighbor u thTielf " ; 2 Cor. 10:5 — "bringing tmrj thought into captlTity to tho obodienoe 
of Christ *'; lph.5:l — "Bo7otiierafiininiitatonof6oiasbeloTdlohildnn"; IPot. 1:16— "To ahaUboholy; kt 
I am hol7;* As the brightest electric light, seen through a smoked glass against the sun, 
appears like a black spot, so the brightest unregenerate character is dark, when com- 
pared with the holiness of God. Matheson, Moments on the Mount, 235, remarks on 
GaL6:4 — "l«t6a«hmaaproTfhiaovttvor]c,andth6nabJlhehaTehiaglar7inginngard^himsolfaloBO, aid not 
ofhif naighbar" — **I have a small candle and I compare it with my brother's taper and 
come away rejoicing. Why not compare it with the sun ? Then I shall lose my pride 
and uncharitableness." The distance to the sun from the top of an ant-hill and from 
the top of Mount Bverest is nearly the same. The African princess praised for her 
beauty had no way to verify the compliments paid her but by looking in the ghiSBy 
surface of the pooL But the trader came and sold her a mirror. Then she was so 
shocked at her own ugliness that she broke the mirror in pieces. So we look into the 
mirror of Ck>d's law, compare ourselves with the Christ who is reflected there, and hate 
the mirror which reveals us to ourselves (Juual : 28, 24 ). 

(c) Solidarity. — It exhibits in all its parts the nature of the one 
Law giver, and it expresses, in its least command, the one reqtdzement of 
harmony with him. 

]Iai5:48~"Toth««fln8haUb»p«fto^u7oarWTaBl7lkthffiap«ft0t'*;lIarkl2:2l,2O--''1teI^ 
(H tho l4ird ia one : and thou ihatt loTo the Lord th7 God '^ James 2 : 10— ** For ▼hflmrar ahaU kaop tho vh^ 
and70tstafflbleinono point^hoia booomo gvilt7 of aU " ; 4:12— "One 0017 ia tho lavgivw and jndgoi** Bven 
little rattlesnakes are snakes. One link broken in the chain, and the bucket falls into 
the well. The least sin separates us from God. The least sin renders us guilty of the 
whole law, because it shows us to lack the love which is required in all the command- 
ments. Those who send us to the Sermon on the Mount for salvation send us to a 
tribunal that damns us. The Sermon on the Mount is but a republication of the law 
given on Sinai, but now in more spiritual and penetrating form. Thunders and light- 
nings proceed from the N. T., as from the O. T., mount. The Sermon on the Mount Is 
only the introductory lecture of Jesus' theological course, as John 14-17 is the dosing 
lecture. In it is announced the law, which prepares the way for the gospel. Those 
who would degrade doctrine by exalting precept will find that they have left men 
without the motive or the power to keep the precept. .Aischylus, Agamemnon : ** For 
there's no bulwark in man's wealth to him Who, through a surfeit, kicks— into the 
dim And disappearing— Right's great altar." 

Only to the first man, then, was the law proposed as a method of salva- 
tion. With the first sin, all hope of obtaining the divine favor by perfect 
obedience is lost To sinners the law remains as a means of discovering 
and developing sin in its trae nature, and of compelling a recourse to the 
mercy provided in Jesus Christ 

2Qhrnu84:19— ''inditoametepaii;wheBthekiBghadhflndthevarifofthelftv,thatheiMtUiflMkai'';M 
42:S»6-'*Ihadh«ardoftheeb7thehearingoftheaar;Batnowminof7e8eoftthee; Wheraftn I abhor niTMlt And 
lepoitiBdMtandaBhfla." The revelation of God in I&6:3,5— "Iol7,hol7,hoI7,i8JoheTahofhoati'' — 
oauses the prophet to cry like the leper : "▼ooiamol ftrlaanndoae; beeanaoIaaAmanofindeaa 
891." BflL8:20— "l^thevi^ofthelavahaUnefloahbeJvitifladinhisaight; ftrthnBghthelavenolhthe 
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ksovlfldgvoTiin'^ 5 :M— ''tlM Uw ooMiibwidM; thittk«tnipMBigttaboQ]id"^ 

iii,«xo«pltkroiigkth0kv: lirIkadiiitkiiovB«)T8dBg,exo0ptth0UwkadMiiTko«ihaItiMt«Tfll: bok ri]i,iidii9 
M0Mioii,vnmgkth«atknBgkth« (WWMiMi^Mit aU muMrof WTetiaf : fcrapurtfruitkAlairiliUaaaA''; GaL 
S : M— *'8o ttat thelaw ii baeoM oor tator," or attendant-Blave, "to faring u uto Ohrii^ tkM w«iiii|^ be 
Julilid b7 Mtk *' - the law trains our wayward boyhood and leads It to Christ the Master, 
as In old times the slave aooompanied children to school. Stevens, Pauline Theology, 
177, 178 — "* The law increases sin by increasing the knowledge of sin and by increasing 
the activity of sin. The law does not add to the inherent energy of the sinful principle 
which pervades human nature, but it does cause this principle to reveal itself more 
energetically in sinful act.*' The law inspires fear, but it leads to love. The Babbtais 
said that, if Israel repented but for one day, the Messiah would appear. 

No man ever yet drew a straight line or a perfect curve ; yet he would be a poor archi- 
tect who contented himself with anything less. Since men never come up to their 
ideals, he who aims to live only an average moral life will inevitably fall helow the 
average. The law, then, leads to Christ He who is the ideal is also the vxxy to attain 
the ideaL He who is himself the Word and the Law embodied, is also the Spirit of life 
that makes obedience possible to us(JflkBi4:6 — "I •BthAvay.udthetndh.aiidthAlife"; Im. 
8:8~'«F«tb0lawofth«8pimofliftiBGhriMJ«iUBad6«afre6fintttbeUvtfiia«iidofd«tk^ 
ing, Aurora Leigh: "The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver, Unless he had given 
the Life too with the Law." Christ for us upon the Cross, and Christ in us by his 
Spirit, is the only deliverance from the curse of the law ; GtL 8 : 13 — "Chriat ndeemad u fron 
th« oQiM of tba lav, karjig beooae a fom ftr u." We must see the claims of the law satisfied and 
the law itself written on our hearts. We are "nooaolad to God tluwi^ tbo d«Uh of ysSoo,** but 
wearealsCttTodbykislili*' (RfliL5:iO). 

Robert Browning, in The Bing and the Book, represents Caponsaochl as comparing 
himself at his best with the new ideal of ** perfect as Father in heaven is perfect*' sug- 
gested by Pompilia's purity, and as breaking out into the cry : ** O great, just, good God I 
Miserable me I*' In the Interpreter's House of Pilgrim*s Progress, Law only stirred 
up the dust in the foul room, — the Gospel had to sprinkle water on the floor before 
it could be cleansed. E. G. Bobinson : ** It is necessary to smoke a man out, before you 
can bring a higher motive to bear upon him.** Barnabas said that Christ wss the 
answer to the riddle of the law. Horn. 10 : 4 — "GhriM li ike wd of tho lav onto rigbtooanea to oTeiy oso 
tbat belitTotb.'* The railroad track opposite Detroit on the St. Clair River runs to the edge 
of the dock and seems intended to plunge the train into the abyss. But when the f^rry 
boat comes up, rails are seen upon its deck, and the boat is the end of the track, to carry 
passengers over to Detroit. So the law, which by itself would bring only de8truotion« 
finds its end in Christ who ensures our passage to the celestial city. 

Law, then, with its picture of spotiessjnnocence, simply reminds man of the heights 
from which be has fUlen. ** It is a mirror which reveals derangement, but does not 
create or remove it." With Its demand of absolute perfection, up to the measure of 
man's original endowments and possibilities, it drives us, in despair of ourselves, to 
Christ as our only righteousness and our only Savior ( Rom. 8 : 3, 4— "Tor vbat tho law ooold aot 
4o^ iA ttat it vat v«k tbroQgb tbo flaifa, Goi MBdiag bis owi 8(A in tbo likoniM of dniU fleA and to 
■in in tbo flosb : that tbo ordinanoo of tke Uv Bd^t bo ftillM in 11, vbo valk not afior tbo floifa, bot ate 
FUL 8 : 8^ 9 ~ ** tbat I nay gain (krift, and bo Imnd in Um, not havii^ a rigbtoontsM of mhM ovn, 0T« tbat v^ 
ia(iftbokv,battbatvbiobiitbitHigb&ithinGbriit,tborigbtooain«iivUAiafroB6odb7iaitb'*). Thuslaw 
must prepare the way for gi ace, and John the Baptist must precede Christ. 

When Sarah Bernhardt was solicited to add an eleventh commandment, she declined 
upon the ground there were already ten too many. It was an expression of pagan con- 
tempt of law. In heathendom, sin and insensibility to sin increased together. In J uda- 
ism and Christianity, on the contrary, there has been a growing sense of sin's guilt 
and condemnableness. McLaren, in S. S. Times, Sept. 28, 1806:600— ^'Amonar the Jews 
there was a fi&r prof ounder sense of sin than in any other ancient nation. The law 
written on men*s hearts evoked a lower oonsclousnees of sin, and there are prayers on 
the Assyrian and Babylonian tablets which may almost stand beside the 51st Psalm. 
But, on the whole, the deep sense of sin was the product of the revealed law." See 
Falrbaim, Revelation of Law and Scripture ; Balrd, Elohlm Bevealed, 187-242; Hovey, 
God with Us, 187-^0 ; Julius Mtiller, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 46^ ; Murphy, Sdentiflc Bases 
of Faith, 68-71 ; Martineau, Types, 2 : 120-125. 

2. Positive Enactment or the expresaioii of the ^^ill of God in pub- 
lished ordinances. This is also two-fold : 
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A. General moral precepts. — These are written summaries of the ele- 
mental law ( Mat. 5 : 48 ; 22 : 37-40 ), or authorized applications of it to 
special human conditions (Ex. 20 : 1-17 ; Mat chap. 5>8). 

Vat 5 : 48—'' Te therabre flbJl be palM» u ymir hMTodj h&er Si pofwt '^ 2S 
tity God . . . . Thoa ihalt lore thy iMighbor u thjBalt On these tvo oommaiidments the vhde kw haageth and the 
prophets " ; Ix. 20 : 1-17 — the Ten OommandmentB ; Mat, ehap. 5-8 — the Sermon on the Mount. 
Cf. AuiTUStine, on Fi S7 : t 

Solly, On the WllU 102, gives two Illustrations of the fact that positive precepts are 
merely applications of elemental law or the law of nature : ^^^Thou shaU not steal,* is a 
moral law which may be stated thus : thou auM not take that for thy own property, which 
is tJie property of another. The contradictory of this proposition would be : thou maye«t 
take that for thy own property which is the property of another. But this Is a oontradio- 
tlon in terms ; for It is the very conception of property, that the owner stands in a 
peculiar relation to its subject matter ; and what is every man's property is no man's 
property, as it is proper to no man. Hence the contradictory of the commandment 
contains a simple contradiction directly it is made a rule universal ; and the command- 
ment Itself is established as one of the principles for the harmony of Individual wills. 

^ ' Thou shaU not teU a lie^* as a rule of morality, may be expressed generally : thou 
Shalt not by thy outward act make another to believe thy thought to be other than it is. 
The contradictory made universal is : every man may by his ovtward act make another to 
believe his thought to be other than it is. Now this nuudm also contains a contradiction, 
and is self-destructive. It conveys a permission to do that which is rendered impossi- 
ble by the permission Itself. Absolute and universal indifference to truth, or the entire 
mutual independence of the thought and symbol, makes the symbol cease to be a sym- 
bol, and the conveyance of thought by its means, an impossibility." 

Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, 48, 90— ** Fundamental law of reason : So act, that thy 
maxims of will might become laws in a system of universal moral legislation.*' This is 
Kant's categorical imperative. He expresses it in yet another form : ^*Act from maxims 
fit to be regarded as universal laws of nature." For expositions of the Decalogue which 
bring out its spiritual meaning, see Kurtz, Religionslehre, 0-73 ; Dick, Theology, 2 : 61&- 
564 ; Dwight, Theology, 8 : 103-660 ; Hodge, Syst Theol., 3 : 860-466. 

B. Ceremonial or special injunctions. — These are illostrations of the 
elemental law, or approximate revelations of it, suited to lower degrees of 
capacity and to earlier stages of spiritoal training ( Ez. 20 : 25 ; Mat 19 : 8 ; 
Mark 10 : 5 ). Though temporary, only God can say when they cease to 
be binding upon us in their outwurd form. 

All positiye enactments, therefore, whether they be moral or ceremonial, 
are republications of elemental law. Their forms may change, but the sub- 
stance is etemaL Certain modes of expression, like the Mosaic system, 
may be abolished, but the essential demands are unchanging ( Mat. 5 : 17, 
18 ; cf, Eph« 2 : 15 ). From the imperfection of human language, no posi- 
tive enactments are able to express in themselves the whole content and 
meaning of the elemental law. << It is not the purpose of revelation to 
disclose the whole of our dutiea " Scripture is not a complete code of rules 
for practical action, but an enunciation of principles, with occasional pre- 
cepts by way of illustration. Hence we must supplement the positive 
enactment by the law of being — the moral ideal found in the nature of God. 

Ii. 20 : 25 — " MonoTflr also I gart ttflm ftatetoi ttat mn not good, and ordinanow vktrdn thoy tkoold not livt " ; 
Mat 19 :8 — "VoaosftiryoQrhardMiioflieartnffendyoatopiitavay jonrvirei"; Hark 10:6 ~" For yoor hard- 
nesaofkoartk«wroU7oatiiiieommandfflent"; Mat 5:17, 18— "ThinknottluKtIoametodMbroythekworthaproph- 
eli: loama not to destroy, bat to ftUJH For Tarily I aay nnto yon, Till haaren and oarth paai avay, odo }ot or ono 
tittle shall in no viae pass avay from the ]aw, till all things be aooompliahed" ; c/. Iph. 8: 15 — "harhig abolished in 
his fleihtho enmity, eren the lav of oommandments eontained in ordlnanoes*'; Ieb.8:7— "ifthatflrstooraoanthad 
been (aalfleia, then voold no plaee have been sought ftr a seoond.*" Fisher, Nature and Method of Bev ela- 
lation, 90— '* After the coming of the new covenant, the keeping up of the old was as 
85 
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needtofls « burden as winter garments in the mild air of summer, or as the attempt of 
an adult to wear the clothes of a child." 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 8 : 5-85 — ** Jesus repudiates for himself and for his disciples 
absolute subjection to O. T. Sabbath law ( Kark 2 : 27 ag. ) ; to O. T. law as to external defile- 
ments (Vark 7 : 15 ) ; to O. T. divorce law ( Mark 10 : 2 sq.). He would ' fUil * law and prophets 
by complete practical performance of the revealed will of God. He would bring out 
their inner meaning, not by literal and slavish obedience to every minute requirement 
of the Mosaic law, but by revealing in himself the perfect life and work toward wMoh 
they tended. He would perfect the O. T. conceptions of Ood— not keep them intact 
in their literal form, but in their eswntial spirit. Not by quantitative extension, but by 
qualitative renewal, he would fulfil the law and the prophets. He would bring the 
imperfect expression in the O. T. to perfection, not by servile letter-worship or allegor- 
izing, but through grasp of the divine idea." 

Scripture is not a series of minute injunctions and prohibitions such as the PhariseeB 
and the Jesuits laid down. The Koran showed its immeasurable inferiority to the 
Bible by establishing the letter instead of the spirit, by giving permanent, definite, and 
specific rules of conduct, instead of leaving room for the growth of the free spirit and 
for the education of conscience. This is not true either of O. T. or of N. T. law. In 
BCiss Fowler's novel The Farringdons, Mrs. Herbert wishes ** that the Bible had been 
written on the principle of that dreadful little book called * I>on*t,' which gives a list 
of the solecisms you should avoid; she would have understood it so much better than 
the present sjnstem." Our Savior's words about giving to him that asketh, and turn- 
ing the cheek to the smiter (]IaiS:8M2) must be interpreted by the principle of love 
that lies at the foundation of the law. Giving to every tramp and yielding to every 
marauder is not pleasing our neighbor "ftr tkaftirUok it gMd uto ti^fpa^"' (Ron. 15:2). Only 
by confounding the divine law with Scripture prohibition could one write as in N. 
Amer. Bev., Feb. 1890 : 275— ** Sin is the transgression of a divine law ; but there is no 
divine law against suicide ; therefore suicide is not sin.*' 

The written law was imperfect because God could, at the time, give no higher to an 
unenlightened people. ** But to say that the scope and detign were imperfectly moral, 
is contradicted by the whole course of the history. We must ask what is the moral 
standard in which this course of education Issues.** And this we find in the life and 
precepts of Christ. Even the law of repentance and faith does not take the place of 
the old law of being, but applies the latter to the special conditions of sin. Under the 
Levitioal law, the prohibition of the touching of the dry bone ( loa. 19 : 16 ), equally with 
the purifications and sacrifices, the separations and penaltiee of the Mosaic code, 
expressed God's holiness and his repelling from him all that savored of sin or death. 
The laws with regard to leprosy were symbolic, as well as sanitary. So church polity 
and the ordinances are not arbitrary requirements, but they publish to dull sense- 
environed consciences, better than abstract propositions could have done, the funda- 
mental truths of the Christian scheme. Hence they are not to be abrogated "tiU ht mm ** 
(iOQr.U:26). 

The Puritans, however, In reSnacting the Mosaic code, made the mistake of confounds 
ing the eternal law of God with a partial, temporary, and obsolete expression of it. 
So we are not to rest in external precepts respecting woman's hair and dress and speech, 
but to find the underlying principle of modesty and subordination which alone is of 
universal and eternal validity. Bobert Browning, The Bing and the Book, 1 : 266 ^** God 
breathes, not speaks, his verdicts, felt not heard — Passed on successively to each court, 
I call Man's conscience, custom, manners, all that make More and more effort to pro- 
mulgate, mark God's verdict in determinable words. Till last come human jurists— 
solidify Fluid results,— what's fixablelies forged, Statute,— the residue escapes in fume, 
Tet hangs aloft a cloud, as palpable To the finer sense as word the legist welds. Justin- 
ian's Pandects only make precise What simply sparkled in men's eyes before. Twitched 
in their brow or quivered on thehr lip. Waited the speech they called, but would not 
oome." See Mozley, Buling Ideas in Barly Ages, 104 ; Tullooh, Doctrine of Sin, 141-144; 
Finney, Syst TbeoL, 1-40, 135-819; Mansel, Metaphysics, 978, 879; H. B. Smith, System 
of Theology, 191-196. 

Paul's injunction to women to keep silence in the churches (i Oar. 14 : 85 ; i Tim. 8 : 11, 12) is 
to be interpreted by the larger law of gospel equality and privilege ( OoL 8 :il ). Modesty 
and subordination once required a seclusion of the female sex which is no longer oblig- 
atory. Christianity has emancipated woman and has restored her to the dignity which 
belonged to her at the beginning. ** In the old dispensation Miriam and Deborah and 
Huldah were reoognixed as leaders of God's people, and Anna was a notable prophetess 
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in the temple courts at the time of the comingr of Christ. Elizabeth and Bfary spoke 
songs of praise for all generations. A prophecy of Joel 2 : 28 was that the daughters of 
the Lord's people should prophesy, under the guidance of the Spirit, in the new dispen- 
sation. Philip the evangelist had 'ftnr tirgiB dMgltt«r% vko pnphaiiad' (i8tB21 : 9)b and Paul 
cautioned Christian women to have their heads covered when they prajred or prophe- 
sied in public (10ar.ll:5Xbut had no words against the work of such women. He 
brought Prlsoilla with him to Bphesus, where she aided in training ApoUos into better 
preaching power (Aote 18:26). He welcomed and was grateful for the work of those 
women who labored with him in the gospel at PhiUppi ( FUL 4 :8 ). And it is certainly 
an inference from the spirit and teachings of Paul that we should rejoice in theeflScient 
service and sound words of Christian women to-day in the Sunday School and in the 
missionary field." The command " And ht ttat ham/OL IM Ub uj, Com ** ( Kat. 22 : 17) is addressed 
to women also. See Ellen Batelle Dietrick, Women in the Early Christian Ministry ; 
per eontrti, see Q. F. Wilkin, Prophesying of Women, 183-198. 

nL Bblatiok of the Law to the Gbaob of Qod. 

In hmnan govemment, while law is an expression of the will of the 
governing power, and so of the nature lying behind the will, it is by no 
means an ezhanstiye expression of that will and nature, sinoe it oonsists 
only of general ordinances, and leaves room for particular acts of command 
throngh the executive, as well as for *' the institution of equity, the faculty 
of discretionary punishment, and the prerogative of pardon." 

Amos, Science of Law, fS9-4A, shows how "the Institution of equity, the faculty of 
discretionary punishment, and the prerogative of pardon *' all involve expressions of 
will above and beyond what is contained in mere statute. Century Dictionary, on 
Equity : ** English law had once to do only with property in goods, houses and lands. 
A man who had none of these might have an interest in a salary, a patent, a contract, 
a copyright, a security, but a creditor could not at common law levy upon these. 
When the creditor applied to the crown for redress, a chancellor or keeper of the 
king's conscience was appointed, who determined what and how the debtor should 
pay. Often the debtor was required to put his intangible property into the hands of a 
receiver and could regain possession of it only when the claim against it was satisfied. 
These chancellors' courts were called courts of equity, and redressed wrongs which the 
common law did not provide for. In later times law and equity are administered for 
the most part by the same courts. The same court sits at one time as a court of law, 
and at another time as a oourt of equity." ** Summa lex, summa injuria," is sometimes 
true. 

Applying now to the divine law this illustration drawn from human law, 
we remark : 

(a) The law of God is a general expression of God's will, applicable to 
all moral beings. It therefore does not exdude the possibility of special 
injunctions to individuals, and special acts of wisdom and power in creation 
and providenca The very specialty of these latter expressions of will 
prevents us from classing them under the category of law. 

Lord Bacon, Confession of Fbith : ** The soul of man was not produced by heaven or 
earth, but was breathed immediately from €k>d ; so the ways and dealings of Gk)d with 
spirits are not included in nature, that is, in the laws of heaven and earth, but are 
reserved to the law of his secret will and grace." 

(&) The law of God, accordingly, is a partial, not an exhaustive, 
expression of Gk)d's nature. It constitutes, indeed, a manifestation of that 
attribute of holiness which is fundamental in €k>d, and which man must 
possess in order to be in harmony with God. But it does not fully express 
God's nature in its aspects of personality, sovereignly, helpfulness, mercy. 

The chief error of all panthedstio theology is the assumption that law is an exhaustive 
ezpressioii of God: StraosB, Glaubeoslehre, 1 : 81— "If nature, as the self-realimtion of 
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the divine enenoe, is equal to this divine esaenoe, then it is infinite, and there can be 
nothing above and beyond It.'* This is a denial of the transoendenoe of Ck>d ( see notes 
on Pantheism, paires 100-105 ). Mere law is illustrated by the Buddhist proverb : '* As 
the oartwheel follows the tread of the oz, so punishment follows sin.*' Denovan: 
** Apart from Christ, even if we have never yet broken the law, it is only by steady and 
perfect obedience for the entire future that we can remain justified. If we have 
sinned, we can be justified [without Christ] only by sufferinflr and exhausting the 
whole penalty of the law." 

( o) Mere law, therefore, leaves God's nature in these aspects of person- 
ality, sovereignty, helpf tOness, mercy, to be expressed toward sinners in 
another way, namely, through the atoning, regenerating, pardoning, sancti- 
fying work of the gospel of Christ. As creation does not exclude miracles, 
so law does not exclude grace (Bom. 8:8 — *' what the law oould not do 
God" did). 

Murphy, Sdentlfio Bases, 80S-827, esp. 815—*' To impersonal law, it is indiftorent whether 
its subjects obey or not. But God desires, not the punishment, but the destruction, of 
sin." Campbell, Atonement, Introd., 28—*' There are two regions of the divine self- 
manifestation, one the reiirn of law, the other the kin^om of Ood." C H. Bf. : ** Law 
is the transcript of the mind of God as to what man ought to be. But Gkxl is not 
merely law, but love. There is more in his heart than could be wrapped up in the ' ten 
words.' Not the law, but only Christ, is the perfect image of God ** (Jobs 1 : 17— **?« *• 
kwugimtkrongkloiM; gnoeaadtnitkoiBtthrB«gkJaraiOhriik"X So there is more in man*s heart 
toward God than exact fulfilment of requirement. The mother who sacrifices herself 
for her sick child does it, not because she must, but because she loves. To say that we 
are saved by grace, is to say that we are saved both without merit on our own part, 
and without necessity on the part of God. Grace is made known in proclamation, 
off«r, command ; but in all these it is gospel, or gUid-tidlngs. 

(d) Grace is to be regarded, however, not as abrogating law, but as 
republishing and enforcing it ( Rom. 8:81 — * * we establish the law " )• By 
removing obstacles to pardon in the mind of God, and by enabling man to 
obey, grace secures the perfect fulfilment of law ( Bom. 8:4 — ** that the 
ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us"). Even grace has its law 
(Bom. 8 :2 — *'the law of the Spirit of life") ; another higher law of 
grace, the operation of individualizing mercy, overbears the ** law of sin 
and of death," — this last^ as in the case of the miracle, not being sus- 
pended, annulled, or violated, but being merged in, while it is transcended 
by, the exertion of personal divine wilL 

Hooker, BocL Polity, 1 : 155, 186, IM — ** Bfan, having utteriy disabled his nature unto 
those [ natural ] means, hath had other revealed by God, and hath received from heaven 
a law to teach him how that which is desired naturally, must now be supematurally 
attained. Finally, we see that, because those latter exclude not the former as unneces- 
sary, therefore the law of grace teaches and includes natural duties also, such as are 
hard to ascertain by the law of nature." The truth is midway between the Pelagian 
view, that there is no obstacle to the forgiveness of sins, and the modem rationalistic 
view, that since law fully expresses God, there can be no forgiveness of sins at alL 
Greg, Creed of Christendom, 2 : 217-228 — ** God is the only being who cannot forgive 
sins. . . . Punishment is not the execution of a sentence, but the occurrence of an 
effect. *• Bobertaon, Lect. on Genesis, 100 — ** Deeds are irrevocable,— their consequences 
are knit up with them irrevocably.*' So Baden Powell, Law and Gktspel, in Noyes' 
Theological Essays, 27. All this is true if God be regarded as merely the source of law. 
But there is such a thing as grace, and grace is more than law. There is no forgiveness 
in nature, but grraoe is above and beyond nature. 

Bradford, Heredity, 233« quotes from Huxley the terrible utterance: ^ Nature always 
checkmates, without haste and without remorse, never overlooking a mistake, or 
making the slightest allowance for ignorance.*' Bradford then remarks: ^Thls is 
Calvinism with God left out. Christianity does not deny or minimise the law of retri- 
btttloii, but it discloses a Peiaoii who is able to deliver in spite of it. There is giaoe^ 
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but graoe brings adyation to those who accept the terms of sahratlon— terms strictly 
in accord with the laws revealed by science." God revealed himself, we add, not only 
in law but in life ; see hnl 1 : %, 7— "Ta Un dwelt long aoangh In this mouiteiB"— the mountain of 
the law; "tm joaaad tiduyonrjian^ "— i. e^ see how GkKi's law is to be applied to llf^ 

(a) Thus the revelation of grace, while it takes up and indndes in itself 
the revelation of law, adds something different in land, namely, the mani- 
festation of the personal love of the Lawgiver. Without grace, law has 
only a demanding aspect Only in connection with grace does it become 
" the perfect law, the law of liberty" (James 1 :25). In fine, grace is 
that larger and completer manifestation of the divine natore, of which law 
oonstitntes the necessary bnt preparatory stage. 

Law reveals God*B love and mercy, but only in their mandatory aspect; it requires 
in men conformity to the love and mercy of God ; and as love and mercy in God are 
conditioned by holiness, so law requires that love and mercy should be conditioned by 
holiness in men. Law is therefore chiefly a revelation of holiness : it is in flrrace that 
we find the chief revelation of love ; though even loVe does not save by Ignoring holi- 
nesB, but rather by vicariously satlsfyinfir its demands. Bobert Browninsr, Saul : ** I 
spoke as I saw. I report as man may of God's work — All *s Love, yet all 's Law.'* 

Domer, Person of Christ, 1 : 64, 78— **The law was a word (K&fot), but it was not a 
X<^ rA«io«, a plastic word, like the words of €k)d that brought forth the world, for It 
was only imperative, and there was no reality nor wilUnflr corresponding to the com- 
mand ( dem SoUen fchUe das Seyn, da$ WoUen ). The Christian kSyo^ is k6Ytt AXri^UK — 
vofiot WXctot T^ iAcv^piaf — an operative and effective word, as that of creation." 
Chaucer, The Persones Tale: ** For sothly the lawe of God is the love of God." 8. 8. 
Times. Sept. 14, 1901 :fi05— ** Until a man ceases to be an outsider to the kingdom and 
knows the liberty of the sons of God, be is apt to think of God as the great Ezacter, the 
great Forbidder, who reaps where he has not sown and gathers where he has not strewn." 
Burton, In Bap. Bev., July, 1879:861-278, art. : Law and Divine Intervention; Farrar, 
Science and Theology, 184; Salmon, Beign of Law ; Philippi,Glaubeiislehre,l:8L 



8ECTI0K II.— KATUBB OF 8IK. 
I. Dhflnitiok of Sin. 

Sin is lack of conformity to the moral law of Gk>d, either in act, disposi- 
tion, or state. 

In explanation, we remark that (a) This definition regards sin as pred- 
icable only of rational and voluntary agents. ( & ) It assumes, however, 
that man has a rational natore below consciousness, and a voluntary nature 
apart from actual volition, (c) It holds that the divine law requires moral 
likeness to God in the affections and tendencies of the nature, as well as in 
its outward activities, {d) It therefore considers lack of conformity to the 
divine holiness in disposition or state as a violation of law, equally "with the 
outward act of transgression. 

In our discusBlon of the Will (pages 604408), we noticed that there are permanent 
states of the will, as well as of the intellect and of the eensibilitles. It is evident, more- 
over, that these permanent states, unlike man's deliberate acts, are always very imper- 
fectly conscious, and in many cases are not conscious at all. Yet it ts in these very 
states that man is most unlike God, and so, as law only reflects God (see pages 687-644), 
most lacking in conformity to God's law. 

One main difference between Old School and New School views of sin is that the latter 
constantly tends to limit sin to mere act, while the former finds sin In the states of the 
souL We propose what we think to be a valid and proper compromise between the two. 
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We make Bin oo^ztensiTe, not with act, but with activity. The Old School and the New 
School are not so far apart, when we remember that the New School '* choice " is elective 
preference^ exercised so soon as the child is bom ( Park ) and reaaserting itself in all 
the subordinate choices of life ; while the Old School ^ state '* is not a dead, passive, 
mechanical thine, but is a AcAe of adive movement, or of tendency to move, toward 
eviL As Ood's holiness is not paatf ve purity but purity willing ( pages 268-275 ), so the 
opposite to this, sin, is not passive impurity but is impurity wiUing. 

The soul may not always be oonsdous, but it may always be active. At his creation 
man "baoaiM a linog wdI" (6«n. 2 : 7^ and it may be doubted whether the human spirit ever 
oeases its activity, any more than the divine Spir&t in whose image it is made. There is 
some reason to believe that even in tlie deepest sleep the body rests rather than the 
mind. And when we consider how large a portion of our activity is automatic and 
ocmtinuous, we see the impossibility of limiting the term * sin ' to the sphere of momen- 
ary act, whether conscious or unoonsoious. 

B. O. Bobinson : ** Sin is not mere act — something foreign to the being. It Is a quality 
of being. There is no such thing as a sin apart from a sinner, or an act apart from an 
actor. God punishes sinners, not sins. Sin is a mode of being ; as an entity by itself it 
never existed. Gk>d punishes sin as a state, not as an act. Man is not responsible for 
the consequences of his crimes, nor for the acts themselves, except as they are symp- 
tomatic of his personal states.** Domer, Hist. Doct. Person Christ, 6:162— ** The 
knowledge of sin has justly been termed the ^ and ^ of philosophy." 

Onr ixeatment of HolinesSy as belonging to the nature of God ( pages 268- 
275) ; of Will, as not only the faoolty of volitions, but also a pennanent state 
of the sonl (pages 504-513) ; and of Law as requiring the conformity of 
man's nature to Gk)d's holiness (pages 537-544) ; has prepared ns for the 
definition of sin as a state. The chief psychological defect of New School 
theology, next to its making holiness to be a mere form of love, is its ignor- 
ing of the nnconscions and sabconscions elements in hnman character. To 
help our understanding of sin as an underlying and permanent state of the 
sonl, we subjoin references to recent writers of note upon psychology and 
its relations to theology. 

We may preface our quotations by remarking that mind is always greater than its 
conscious operations. The man is more than his acts. Only the smallest part of the 
self is manifested in the thoughts, feelings, and volitions. In counting, to put myself to 
sleep, I find, when my attention has been diverted by other thoughts, that the count- 
ing has gone on all the same. Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 176, speaks of the ^ dramatic 
sundering of the ego." There are dream-conversations. Br. Johnson was once greatly 
vexed at being worsted by his opponent in an argument in a dream. M. Maury in a 
dream corrected the bad English of his real self by the good Knglish of his other unreal 
self. Spurgeon preached a sermon in his sleep after vainly trsring to excogitate one 
when awake, and his wife gave him the substance of it after he woke. Hegel said that 
** life is divided into two realms — a night-life of genius, and a day-life of consciousness.** 

Dm PreU Philosophy of Mysticism, propounds the thesis: **The ego is not wholly 
embraced in self-consciousness,** aod claims that there is much of psychical activity 
within us of which our common waking conception of ourselves takes no account. 
Thus when * dream dramatizes *— when we engage in a dream-conversation in which 
our interlocutor's answer comes to us with a shock of surprise— if our own mind is 
assumed to have furnished that answer, it has done so by a process of unconscious 
activity. Dwinell, in Bib. Sac^ July, 1890 : 88^-389— "The soul is only imperfectly in 
possession of its organs, aod is able to report only a small part of its activities in 
consciousness." Thoughts come to us like foundlings laid at our door. We slip in a 
question to the librarian. Memory, and after leaving it there awhile the answer appears 
on the bulletin board. Delbceuf, Le Sommeil et les R^es, 91— "The dreamer is a 
momentary and involuntary dupe of his owd imagination, as the poet is the momentary 
and voluntary dupe, and the Insane man is the permanent and involtmtary dupe.** If 
we are the organs not only of our own past thinking, but, as Herbert Spencer suggests, 
also the organs of the past thinking of the race, his doctrine may give additional, though 
unintended, c(mflrmation to a Scriptural view of sin. 
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WflUam James, Will to Believe, 816, quotes from F. W. H. Myers, In Jour. Psych. 
Beeearoh, who likens our ordinary oonsciousneaB to the Tlaible part of the solar spec- 
trum ; the total consciousness Is like that spectrum prolonged by the Inclusion of the 
ultra-red and the ultra-violet rays - 1 to 12 and 96. ** Bach of us,*' he says, *^ is an abid- 
ing psychical entity far more extensive than he knows— an Individuality which can 
never express itself completely through any corporeal maniftetation. The self mani- 
fests itself through the organism ; but there is always some part of the self unmanif es- 
ted, and always, as it seems, some power of organic expression In abeyance or reserve." 
William James himself, in Scribner*s Monthly, March, 1800 : 861-878, sket<dies the hsrp- 
notic Investigations of Janet and Binet. There is a secondary, subconscious self. 
Hysteria is the lack of synthetising power, and consequent disintegration of the field of 
consciousness into mutually exclusive part& According to Janet, the secondary and the 
primary consciousnesses, added together, can never exceed the normally total con- 
sciousness of the IndlviduaL But Prof. James says: ^ There are trances which obey 
another type. I know a non-hysterical woman, who In her trances knows facts which 
altogether transcend her possible normal consciousness, facts about the lives of people 
whom she never saw or heard of before.** 

Our affections are deeper and stronger than we know. We learn bow deep and strong 
they are, when their current is resisted by affliction or danuned up by death. We know 
how powerful evil passions are, only when we try to subdue them. Our dreams show 
us our naked selves. On the morality of dreams, the London Spectator remarks : ** Our 
conscience and power of self-control act as a sort of watchdog over our worse selves 
during the day, but when the watchdog is off duty, the primitive or natural man is at 
liberty to act as he pleases; our * soul* has left us at the mercy of our own evil nature, 
and in our dreams we become what, except for the grace of Ood, we would always be.*' 

Both in conscience and in will there is a self-diremption. Kant's categorical imper- 
ative is only one self laying down the law to the other self. The whole Kantian ssrstem 
of ethics is based on this doctrine of double consciousness. Ladd, In his Philosophy of 
Mind, 169 sgr., speaks of ** psychical automatism.'* Yet this automatism is possible only 
to self-conscious and cognitively remembering minds. It is always the ** I ** that puts 
Itself into "that other.** We could not conceive of the other self except under the 
figure of the " I.*' All our mental operations are ours, and we are responsible for them, 
because the subconscious and even the unconscious self is the product of past self- 
conscious thoughts and volitions. The present settled state of our wills is the result of 
former decisions. The will is a storage battery, charged by past acts, full of latent 
power, ready to manifest its energy so soon as the force which confines it is withdrawn. 
On unconscious mental action, see Carpenter, Mental Physiology, ISO, 516-648, and criti- 
cism of Carpenter, in Ireland, Blot on the Brain, 206-838; Bramwell, Hypnotism, its 
History, Practice and Theory, 868-896; Porter, Human Intellect, 888, 884; versus Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, who adopts the maxim: ** Non sentimus, nisi sentiamus nos sentire " 
( Philosophy, ed. Wight, 171 ). Observe also that sin may infect the body, as well as the 
soul, and may bring it into a state of non-conformity to Ood*s law (see H. B. Smith, 
Syst.TheoL,«67). 

In addndng onr Soriptaialand rational proof of the definition of sin as 
a state, we desire to obviate the objeotion that this view leaves the soul 
wholly given over to the power of eviL While we maintain that this is 
true of man apart from God, we also insist that side by side with the evil 
bent of the hnman will there is always an immanent divine power which 
greatly oonnteracts the force of evil, and if not resisted leads the individ- 
ual sonl — even when resisted leads the race at large — toward tmth and 
salvation* This immanent divine power is none other than Christ* the 
eternal Word, the Light which lighteth every man ; see Johnl:^ 9. 

Johai:i9— *'hiUmvMlif!%aBdthe]ibvMtheligktolMa. . . . Than vm the tmUKU^fm the light vUob 
Ughtath fnry nta.** See a further statement In A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, May, 1004, 
with regard to the old and the new view as to sin:— "Our fathers believed In total 
depravity, and we agree with them that man naturally is devoid of love to Gk>d and 
that every faculty is weakened, disordered, and corrupted by the selfish bent of his wilL 
They held to original sin. The selfish bent of man*s will can be traced back to the 
apostaoy of our first pctfents; aDd,onacooantof that departure of the race from Ood, 
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all men are by nature children of wrath. And all this is true, if It is regarded as a state- 
ment of the tSLctB^ apart from their relation to Christ. But our fathers did not see, as 
we do, that man's relation to Christ antedated the Eall and constituted an underlylng- 
and modifying condition of man's life. Humanity was naturally In Christ, In whom all 
things were created and In whom they all consist. Bven man's sin did not prevent 
Christ from still working In him to counteract the evU and to suggest the good. There 
was an Internal, as well as an external, preparation for man's redemption. In this sense, 
of a dlTlne principle In man striving against the selfish and godless will, there was a 
total redemption, over against man^s total depravity; and an original grace, that was 
even more powerful than original sin. 

" We have become conscious that total depravity alone is not a suificient or proper 
expression of the truth ; and the phrase has been outgrown. It has been f^lt that the 
old view of sin did not take account of the generous and noble aspirations, the unself- 
ish efforts, the strivings after Ood, of even unregenerate men. For this reason there 
has been less preaching about sin, and less conviction as to its guilt and condemnation. 
The good Impulses of men outside the Christian pale have been often credited to human 
nature, when they should have been credited to the indwelling Spirit of Christ. I make 
no doubt that one of our radical weaknesses at this present time is our more superfi- 
cial view of sin. Without some sense of sin's guilt and condemnation, we cannot feel 
our need of redemption. John the Baptist must go before Christ ; the law must pre- 
pare the way for the gospeL 

** My belief is that the new apprehension of Christ's relation to the race will enable 
us to declare, as never before, the lost condition of the sinner ; while at the same time 
we show him that Christ is with him and in him to save. This presence In every man 
of a power not his own that works for righteousness is a very different doctrine from 
that * divinity of man ' which is so often preached. The divinity is not the divinity of 
man, but the divinity of Christ. And the power that works for righteousness is not 
the power of man, but the power of Christ. It is a power whose warning, inviting, 
I>er8uading Influence renders only more marked and dreadful the evil will which ham- 
pers and resists it. Depravity is all the worse, when we recognize in it the constant 
antagonist of an ever-present, all-holy, and all-loving Redeemer." 

1. Proof. 

As it is readily admitted that the outward act of transgression is properly 
denominated sin, we here attempt to show only that lack of conformity to 
the law of Qod in disposition or state is also and equally to be so denomi- 
nated. 

A. From Scripture. 

(a) The words ordinarily translated ' sin/ or used as synonyms for it, 
are as applicable to dispositions and states as to acts ( HKOri and dfiopria = 
a missings failure, coming short [ ac. of God's will ] ). 

8ee HuiL 15 : 88 •- *« liiuietb TinvitUngly '* ; Pi 51 : 2 — ^'deuiM me from my sb^ 
fbrthlniniquitj; And in sin did mj mother eonoeireme"; Rom.7:i7— "sin i^dehdvelletk lame"; compare 
Judges 20 : 16, where the literal meaning of the word appears : " sling stones sta ludr-lHwdtb, ud wA 
miss" ( KOn ). In a similar manner, y\^^ [lxz ao-^^cia] — separation from, rebellion 
against [8C. God]; see Ler. 16: 16, 21; c/. DeUtzsch on Ps. 32 : 1. Tlj;; [LZXa^tie^]— landing, 
perversion [se. of what is right]. Iniquity; see Ler. 5:17; c/. Jobn 7:18. See also the 
Hebrew J^"!, J^^'1* [—ruin, confusion], and the Greek Awocrcuria, ividv^'o, ix^pa, koxuk, 
vovripla^ 9ap^, None of these designations of sin limits it to mere act,— most of them 
more naturally suggest disposition or state. 'Atiapria Implies that man In sin does not 
reach what he seeks therein; sin is a state of delusion and deception (Julius Mtlller). 
On the words mentioned, see Glrdlestone, O. T. Sj^onyms; Cremer, Lexicon N. T. 
Greek; Present Day Tracts, 5: no. 28» pp. 43-47; Trench, N. T. Synonyms, part 2 : 61« 78. 

( 6 ) The New Testament descriptions of sin bring more distinctly to 
Tiew the states and dispositions than the outward acts of the soul ( 1 John 
8:4 — i dfULfyrla karlv ij avofila, where avojda = , not " transgression of the 
law,*' but, as both context and etymology show, ** lack of oonfoimity to 
law" or "lawlessness" — Rev. Vers.). 
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Seel JoksS: 17— ''AHiirigktMafliMiidB'^ Rem. 14 :»--"vkilMtT«iiiiotof fl^ 
•>''Tokimtk0niBr«tkatkMWflktodoKood,anddo«tbUiMt,to kimitiiiia.'' Where the sin is that of 
not doiiHT, sill cannot be said to consist In act. It must then at least be a ttate. 

(o) Moral evil is ascribed not only to the thoughts and affeotionB, but 
to the heart from which they spring ( we read of the " evil thoughts " and 
of the << evil heart "—Mat 16 :19andHeb. 8 :12). 

See also Mat 5 : 22— anger In the heart Is murder; tt~impure desire Is adultery, lokt 
6:45 — *'th«eTilByuiont of the orUtnMVtCof his heart Jbringttkfcrtk that vUoklieTiL'* IAi8:12— 
•^aaeril heart of uboliif'*; e/.I& 1:6 — "thovholohaad is lick, and thovholo heart ftiint"; Jar. 17:9— "Tho 
heart ia daoaitflilaboTO all things and It is oxoeediiiglyeamipt: vhofla&kaovit?"— here the sin that oannot 
be known Is not sin of act, but sin of the heart. ** Below the surface stream, shallow 
and light. Of what we say we feel ; below the stream. As light, of what we think we 
feel, there flows. With silent current, strong, obscure and deep. The central stream of 
what we feel indeed." 

{d) The state or condition of the sonl which gives rise to wrong desires 
and acts is expressly called sin ( Bom. 7 : 8^''Sin . . • wrought in me • . . 
all manner of coveting '* ). 

JflhB8:l4— *'lT«7«ethatoonittathd&isthoboiysannitof sfA**; BaiL7:ll«l$,14,17,IO— "sfA . . . . 

befoMiM .... vorbiigdMthteme IaBaaml,sokliiidUrtin .... sfa vhiA dweUsth in Btc" These 

representations of sin as a principle or state of the soul are incompatible with the defi- 
nition of it as a mere act. John Byrom, 1001-1783 : ** Think and be careful what thou art 
within. For there is sin In the desire of sin. Think and be thankful In a different case, 
For there is grace In the desire of grace." 

Alexander, Theories of the Will, 86 — ** In the person of Paul is represented the man 
who has been already justified by faith and who is at peace with God. In the 6th chap- 
ter of Romans, the question is discussed whether such a man is obliged to keep the 
moral law. But in the 7th chapter the question is not, miMt man keep the moral law ? 
but why is he so incapable of keeping the moral law ? The struggle Is thus, not in the 
soul of the unregenerate man who is dead In sin, but In the soul of the regenerate man 
who has been pardoned and is endeavoring to keep the law. ... In a state of sin the 
win Is determined toward the bad ; In a state of grace the will is determined toward 
righteousness ; but not wholly so, for the flesh Is not at once subdued, and there is a 
war between the good and bad principles of action in the soul of him who has been 
pardoned.** 

(e) Sin is represented as existing in the sonl^ prior to the oonscions- 
ness of it, and as only discovered and awakened by the law (Bom. 7:9, 10 
— "when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died" — if sin 
''revived/' it mast have had previous existence and life, even though it 
did not manifest itself in acts of oonsdoos transgression ). 

Boa. 7 :8— *'afart fron tho lav sfa is 4«ad*'~here is sin which is not yet sin of act. Dead or 
unconscious sin is still sin. The fire in a cave discovers reptiles and stirs them, but they 
were there before ; the light and heat do not create them. Let a beam of light, says 
Jead Paul Rlchter, through your window-shutter into a darkened room, and you reveal 
a thousand motes floating in the air whose existence was before imsuspected. So the 
law of God reveals our "hiddio ftnUs'* ( Vt, 19 : 12) —infirmities, imperfections, evil tenden- 
cies and desires— which also cannot all be clnwod as acts ot transgression. 

(/) The allnsions to sin as a permanent power or reigning principle, not 
only in the individual but in humanity at large, forbid us to define it as a 
momentary act, and compel us to regard it as being primarily a settled 
depravity of nature, of which individual sins or acts of transgression are 
the workings and fruits ( Bom. 5 : 21 — ** sin reigned in death " ; 6 : 12 — 
** let not therefore sin reign in your mortal body ** ). 

In Boa. 5 ttt, the reign of sin Is compared to the reign of grace. As grace Is not an act 
but a principle, so sin is not an act but a principle. As tbe polsoaous exhalations from 
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a weU Indloate that there is oorruptkm and death at the bottom, so the erer-reouiTiiiff 
thou^rhta and acts of sin are evidence that there is a principle of sin In the heart,— in 
other words, that sin exists as a permanent disposition or state. A momentary act 
cannot " nign " nor " dvtQ " ; a disposition or state can. Maudsley, Sleep, its Psychologj, 
makes the t^nmt^ng confession : '* If we were held respoDsible for our dreams, theie is 
no liylDff man who would not deserve to be hanged.'* 

(g) The Mosaio saorifioes for sins of ignorance and of omission, and 
especiallj for general sinfolness, are eyidence that sin is not to be limited 
to mere act, but that it includes something deeper and more permanent in 
the heart and the life (Ley. 1 :8; 5 : 11 ; 12 :8; c/. Luke 2 :24). 

The sin-offering for sins of ignorance (Ut. 4 : 14, M^ 81 ), the trespass-offering for sins of 
omission (Ler. 5 : G^ 6 ), and the burnt offering to expiate general sinfulnees (Ler. 1 : S; cf» 
lAk«2:a(-S4), all witness that sin is not confined to mere act. JokBl:29— "th«LuiborGodl,vlM 
ttk«tk avay the sin.'* not the sins, " of the vorid.** See Oehler, O. T. Theology, 1 : 283 ; Schmld, 
Bib. Theol. N. T., 194, 88l» 44S, 448, 483. 604; Phillppi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : nO>217; Julius 
MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 269-806 ; Edwards, Works, 8 : 16-ia For the New School 
definition of sin, see Fitch, Kature of Sin, and Park, in Bib. Sac, 7 1 56L 

B. From the oommon judgment of mankind. 

(a) Men nniversaUy attribute vice as weU as virtae not only to con- 
scious and deliberate acts, but also to dispositionB and states. Belief in 
something more permanently evil than acts of transgression is indicated in 
the common phrases, ** hateful temper/' " wicked pride/' "bad character.*' 

As the beatitudes ( Mat 5 : 1-12) are pronounced, not upon acts, but upon dispositions 
of the soul, so the curses of the law are uttered not so much against single acts of trans- 
gression as against the eril affections from which they spring. Compare the " varkt of 
llMiiflih"(6ia.5:19)wlththe*'ft7iit(iftlM8pift'*(5:a). Inboth« dispositions and states pre- 
dominate. 

( 6 ) Outward acts, indeed, are condemned only when they are regarded 
as originating in, and as symptomatic of, evil di^>ositions. Civil law pro- 
ceeds upon this principle in holding crime to consist, not alone in the 
external act, but also in the evil motive or intent -with, which it is per- 
formed. 

The mens rea is essential to the idea of crime. The "UIa vord** (Mat 12 : 36) shall be 
brought into the judgment, not because it is so important in itself, but because it is a 
floating straw that indicates the direction of the whole current of the heart and life. 
Murder differs from homicide, not in any outward respect, but simply because of the 
motive that prompts it,— and that motive Is always, in the last analysis, an evil dispo- 
sition or state. 

( ) The stronger an evil disposition, or in other words, the more it 
connects itself with, or resolves itself into, a settled state or condition of 
the soul, the more blameworthy is it felt to be. This is shown by the 

distinction drawn between crimes of passion and crimes of deliberatioiii 

I 
Edwards : '* Guilt consists in having one's heart wrong, and in doing wrong from the 
heart.'* There is guilt in evil desires, even when the will combats them. But there is 
greater guilt when the will consents. The outward act may be in each case the same, 
but the guilt of it is proportioned to the extent to which the evil disposition Is settled 
and strong. 

(d) This condemning sentence remains the same, even although the 
origin of the evil disposition or state cannot be traced back to any conscious 
act of the individual. Neither the general sense of mankind, nor the civil 
law in which this general sense is expressed, goes behind the fact of aa 
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existing evil "wilL Whether this evil -will is the resnlt of personal trans- 
gression or is a hereditary bias derived from generations passed, this evil 
will IS the man himself, and upon him terminates the blame. We do not 
ezoose arrogance or sensoalitj upon the ground that thej are family traits. 

The young murderer In Boston was not excused upon the ground of a oongenltally 
oruel disposition. We repent in later years of sins of boyhood, which we only now see 
to be sins ; and converted cannibals repent, after becoming Christians, of the sins of 
heathendom which they once committed without a thought of tlieir wickedness. The 
peacock cannot escape from his feet by flying, nor can we absolve ourselves from blame 
for an evil state of will by tracing its origin to a remote ancestry. We are responsible 
for what we are. How this can be, when we have not personally and consciously origi- 
nated it, is the problem of original sin, which we have yet to discuss. 

(e) When any evil disposition has snch strength in itself, or is so com- 
bined with others, as to indicate a settled moral corruption in which no 
power to do good remains, this state is regarded with the deepest disappro- 
bation of all. Bin weakens man's power of obedience, but the can-not is a 
will-not^ and is therefore condemnable. The opposite principle would 
lead to the condosion that, the more a man weakened his powers by trans- 
gression, the less gniliy he would be, until absolute depravity became 
absolute innocence. 

The boy who hates his father cannot change his hatred into love by a single act of 
will ; but he is not therefore innocent. Spontaneous and uncontrollable profanity is 
the worst profanity of all. It is a sign that the whole will, like a subterranean Ken- 
tucky river, is moving away from Ood, and that no recuperative power is left in the 
soul which can reach into the depths to reverse its course. See Domer, Glaubenslehre, 
3 : 110-114 ; Shedd, Hist. Doot., 2 : 79-02, ISS-ICT ; Richards, Lectures on Theology, 256-801 ; 
Bdwards,Works,2:184: Baird, BlohlmB6vealed,24S-282; Princeton Bnays, 2: 224^880; 
Yan Oosterzee. Dogmatics, 9iL 

0* From the experience of the Christian. 

Christian experience is a testing of Scripture truth, and therefore is not 
an independent source of knowledge. It may, however, corroborate con- 
clusions drawn from the word of Gbd. Since the judgment of the Christian 
is formed under the influence of the Holy Spirit, we may trust this more 
implicitly than the general sense of the world. We affinn, then, that just 
in proportion to his spiritual enlightenment and self-knowledge, the Chris- 
tian 

( a ) Begards his outward deviations from God's law, and his evil indi- 
nations and desires, as outgrowths and revelations of a depravity of nature 
which lies below his consciousness ; and 

( 6 ) Bepents more deeply for this depravity of nature, which constitutes 
his inmost character and is inseparable from himself, than for what he 
merely feels or does. 

In proof of these statements we appeal to the biographies and writings 
of those in all ages who have been by general consent regarded as most 
advanced in spiritual cnltore and discernment 

''InteUlgentla prima est, nt te norls peooatorem.'* Oompare David's experlenoe, H 
a:6--«Bflkold.tkiBdMinsltnithfaithefaviiipMti: Andinthe kiddtt put tlimv^ 
— with Paul's experience in Ron. 7:24 — "▼ntehad isaa thati ami vko akOl ddirar me oat of the body of 
tUadflttk?" — with Isaiah's experience (6:5), when in the presence of God's glory he uses 
the words of the leper ( Lor. 13 : 45 ) and calls himself " uuloftii," and with Peter's experience 
(UktiiS) when at the manifestaUou of cauisfs miraculous power be "ftadevaatJefo^ 
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kmi; ujiag, Bepart from ow; far t ui a dafiil mb, lorl** So the pubUoan cries : "ttoi bi Am i 
tDBMth«tijmer^(LiiJMl8:13). and Paul oaOs hlmaelf the "oUaf" of 8iiinerB(lTiin.l:lS). It is 
evident that in none of these oases were there merely single acts of transrreesion in 
view ; the humiliation and self -abhorrence were in view of permanent states of 
depravity. Van Oosteraee t ** What we do outwardly is only the revelation of our inner 
nature.** The outcropping and visible rock Is but small in extent compared with the 
rock that is underlying and invisible. The iceberg bas eight-ninths of its mass below 
the surface of the sea, yet icebergs have been seen near Gape Horn from 700 to 800 feet 
high above the water. 

It may be doubted whether any repentance is genuine which Is not repentance for 
«{nratherthanfor8in«;compare Jolinl6:8 — the Holy Spirit ''willooBTifllth* voridinre^detof 
liB.** On the difference between conviction of sins and conviction of sin, see Hare, 
Ifissionof the Comforter. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Just before his death, desired to be left 
alone. He was then overheard confessing his sins in such seemingly extravagant terms 
as to excite fear that he was in delirium. Martensen, Dogmatics, 889 — Luther during 
his early experience ''often wrote to Stanpitz: *0h, my sins, my sinsi ' and yet in the 
confessional he could name no sins in particular which he had to confess ; so that it 
was clearly a sense of the generaldepravity of his nature which flUed his soul with deep 
sorrow and pain." Luther's conscience would not accept the comfort that he wished 
to be without sin, and therefore had no real sin. When he thought himself too great a 
sinner to be saved, Staupitz replied : ** Would you have the semblance of a sinner and 
the semblance of a Savior ? ** 

After twenty years of religious experience, Jonathan Edwards wrote (Works 1:22, 
28; also 8:16-18): ** Often since I have lived in this town I have had very affecting 
views of my own sinfulness and yileness, very frequently to such a degree as to bold 
me in a kind of loud weeping, sometimes for a considerable time together, so that I 
have been often obliged to shut myself up. I have had a vastly greater sense of my 
own wickedness and the badness of my heart than ever I had before my conversion. 
It has often appeared to me that if Ck)d should mark iniquity against me, I should 
appear the very worst of all mankind, of all that have been since the beginning of the 
world to this time ; and that I should have by far the lowest place in hell. When others 
that have come to talk with me about their soul's concerns have expressed the sense 
they have had of their own wickedness, by sasing ^that it seemed to them they were as 
bad as the devil himself ; I thought their expressions seemed exceeding faint and feeble 
to represent my wickedness." 

Edwards continues : *' My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to me 
perfectly ineffable and swaUowing up all thought and imagination— like an infinite 
deluge, or mountains over my head. I know not bow to express better what my sins 
appear to me to be, than by heaping infinite^ on infinite and multiplying infinite by 
infinite. Very often for these many years, these expressions are in my mind and in my 
mouth : * Infinite upon infinite — Infinite upon infinite I ' When I look into my heart 
and take a view of my wickedness, it looks like an abyss Infinitely deeper than hell. 
And it appears to me that were it not for free grace, exalted and raised up to the 
infinite height of all the fulness and glory of the great Jehoyah, and the arm of his power 
and grace stretched forth in all the majesty of his power and In all the glory of his 
sovereignty, I should appear sunk down In my sins below heU itself, tar beyond the 
sight of everything but the eye of sovereign grace that can pierce even down to such 
a depth. And yet it seems to me that my conviction of sin is exceeding small and 
faint ; it is enough to amaae me that I have no more sense of my sin. I know certainly 
that I have very little sense of my sinfulness. When I have had turns of weeping for 
my sins, I thought I knew at the time that my repentance was nothing to my sin. 
.... It is affecting to think how ignorant I was, when a young Christian, of the 
bottomless, infinite depths of wickedness, pride, hyi>ocri8y. and deceit left in my heart" 

Jonathan Edwards was not an ungodly man, but the holiest man of his time. He was 
not an enthusiast, but a man of acute, philosophic mind. He was not a man who 
indulged in exaggerated or random statements, for with his power of introspection and 
analysis he combined a faculty and habit of exact expression unsurpassed among the 
sons of men. If the maxim ** cuique in arte sua oredendum est " is of any value, 
Edwards's statements in a matter of religious experience are to be taken as correct 
interpretations of the facts. H. B. Smith (System. TheoL. 275) quotes Thomasius as 
saying : '* 1 1 is a striking fact in Scripture that statements of the depth and power of sin 
are chiefly from the regenerate." Another has said that *' a serpent is never seen at its 
whole length until it is dead." Thomas & Kempis (ed. Gould and LInooln, US)—'* Do 
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not think that thou hut made any pro^rees toward perfection, till thou feelest that 
thou artless than the least of all human beings." Youn^r's Miflrht Thoughts : ** Heayen*0 
Sovereign saves all beings but himself That hideous sight — a naked human heart.*' 

Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life : ** You may Justly ooodemn yourself 
for being the greatest sinner that you know, 1. Because you know more of the folly 
of your own heart than of other people^s, and can charge yourself with various sins 
which you know only of yourself and cannot be sure that others are guilty of them. 
2. The greatness of our guilt arises from the greatness of Qod'a goodness to us. You 
know more of these aggravations of your sins than you do of the sins of other people. 
Hence the greatest saints have in all ages oondenmed themselves as the greatest sin- 
ners.** We may add : 8. That, since each man is a peculiar being, each man is guilty of 
peculiar sins, and in certain particulars and aspects may constitute an example of the 
enormity and hatefulness of sin, such as neither earth nor hell can elsewhere show. 

Of Cromwell, as a representative of the Puritans, Green says ( Short History of the 
English People, 464 ) : ** The vivid sense of the divine Purity close to such men, made 
the life of common men seem sin. ** Dr. Arnold of Rugby ( Life and Corresp., App . D. ) : 
^ In a deep sense of moral evil, more perhaps than anything else, abides a saving 
Imowledge of Ood.** Augustine, on his death-bed, had the 82d Psalm written over 
against him on the wall. For his expressions with regard to sin, see his Confessions, 
book 10. See also Shedd, Disoourses and Bssays, 284, note. 

2. Inferences, 

In the light of the preoeding discnflaion, we may properly estimate the 
elements of tmth and of error in the common definition of sin as ' the 
Yolontary transgression of known law.* 

(a) Not all sin is voluntary as being a distinct and consdons volition ; 
for evil disposition and state often precede and occasion evil volition, and 
evil disposition and state are themselves sin. All sin, however, is voluntary 
as springing either direotiy from will, or indirectiy from those perverse 
affections and desires which have themselves originated in wilL ' Yolon- 
tary * is a term broader than ' volitional,' and includes all those permanent 
states of intellect and affection which the will has made what they are. Will, 
moreover, is not to be regarded as simply the faculty of volitions, but as 
primarily the underlying determination of the being to a snpreme end* 

Will, as we have seen, includes preference ( ^Aijfio, wHunUUt WUU ) as well as volition 
( fiovkij, arbitrium, WlWcUr ). We do not, with Edwards and Hodge, regard the sensi- 
bilities as states of the will. They are, however, in their character and their objects 
determined by the will, and so they may be called voluntary. The permanent state of 
the will ( New School ** elective preference ** ) is to be distinguished from the permanent 
state of the sensibilities ( dispositions, or desires ). But both are voluntary because both 
are due to past decisions of the will, and ^whatever springs from will we are respon- 
sible for** (Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 243). Julius MUUer, 8:61-**We speak of 
self-oonsoiousness and reason as something which the ego has, but we identify the will 
with the ego. No one would say. ^ my will has decided this or that,* although we do say, 
* my reasoa my conscience teaches me this or that.* The will is the very man himself, 
as Augustine says : * Voluntas est In omnibus ; imo omnes nihil aliud quam voluntates 
sunt.* *• 

For other statements of the relation of disposition to will, see Alexander, Moral 
Science, Ifil — ^*In regard to dispositions, we say that they are in a sense voluntary. 
They properly belong to the will, taking the word in a large sense. In judging of the 
morality of voluntary acts, the principle from which they proceed is always included 
in our view and comes in for a large part of the bhune ** ; see also pages 201, 207, 208. 
Edwards on the Affectiona, 8 : 1-22 ; on the Will, 8:4 — ** The affections are only certain 
modes of the exerdae of the will.** A. A. Hodge, OutUnes of Theology, 284 — " All sin 
is voluntary, in the sense that all sin has its root in the perverted dispositions, desires, 
and affections which constitute the depraved state of the will.'* But to Alexander, 
Edwards, and Hodge, we reply that the first sin was not voluntary in this sense, for 
there was no such depraved state of the will from which it oould spring. We are 
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responsible for dispositloiis, not upon the ground that they are a part of the will, but 
upon the ground that they are effects of will, in other words, that past decisions of the 
will have made them what they are. See pages 604^13. 

( 6 ) Deliberate intention to sin is an aggravation of transgression, but it 
is not essential to constitute any given act or feeling a sin. Those evil 
inclinations and impulses which rise unbidden and master the sonl before 
it is well aware of their nature, are themselves violations of the divine law, 
and indications of an inward depravity which in the case of each descen- 
dant of Adam is the chief and f ontal transgression. 

Joseph Oook : ** Only the surface-water of the sea is penetrated with light. Beneath 
is a half-lit region. Still further down is absolute darkness. We are greater than we 
know.*' Weismann, Heredity. 8 : 8 — " At the depth of 170 meters, or 658 feet, there is 
about tm much light as that of a starlight night when there is no moon. Light pene- 
trates as far as 400 meters, or 1,800 feet, but animal life exists at a depth of 4,000 meters, 
orl8,000feet. Below 1,800 feet, aU animals are bUnd." C/.PlSi:6;i9:i2-'«th«inw>nlpuiB 

. . . tha kiddaaptiti .... Uddea fkoHa"— hidden not only from others, but even from our- 
selves. The light of consciousness plays only on the surface of the waters of man*s 
soul. 

( c ) Knowledge of the sinfulness of an act or feeling is also an aggrava- 
tion of transgression, but it is not essential to constitute it a sin. Moral 
blindness is the effect of transgression, and, as inseparable from oormpt 
affections and desires, is itself condemned by the divine law. 

It is our duty to do better than we know. Our duty of knowing is as real as our duty 
of doing. Sin is an opiate. Some of the most deadly diseases do not reveal themselves 
in the patient's countenance, nor has the patient any adequate understanding of his 
malady. There is an ignorance which is indolence. Men are often unwilling to take the 
trouble of rectifying their standards of Judgment. There is also an ignorance which is 
intention. Instance many students* ignorance of College laws. 

We cannot excuse disobedience by saying : ^ I forgot." Gk)d*s commandment is : 
••lUmimlMr"— asinlx.S0:8;c/.2Pot8:5— ''PortliistktjvilfQllylbigtt*' ** Ignorantia legis nemi- v 
nem excusat." Rom. 8:12^ "m mtaj u kave nmud vithonk tlM Uv ihall alio periik vitlioat the Uv"; 
Inke 12:48— "iM that knav not, ud did thinga vorthy of atrip«a, ahaH be bMton [ though ] vitk fevatripea." 
The aim of revelation and of preaching is to bring man "tokimaelf" (e/, LokalS:!?) — to 
show him what he has been doing and what he is. Goethe : ** We are never deceived : we 
deceive oiirselves." Hoyce, World and Individual, 8:360— ** The sole possible free 
moral action is then a freedom that relates to the present fixing of attention upon the 
ideas of the Ought which are already present. To sin is conscUmdy to choose to forg^ 
through a narrowing of the field of attention, an Ought that one already recognizes." 

(d) Ability to fulfill the law is not essential to constitate the non-fulfil- 
ment sin. Inability to fulfill the law is a result of transgression, and, as 
consisting not in an original deficiency of faculty but in a settled state of 
the affections and will, it is itself condemnable. Since the law presents 
the holiness of Qod as the only standard for the creature, ability to obey 
can never be the measure of obligation or the test of sin« 

Not power to the contrary, in the sense of ability to change all our permanent states 
by mere volition, is the basis of obligation and responsibility ; for surely Satan's respon- 
sibility does not depend upon his power at any moment to turn to Clod and be holy. 

Definitions of sin— Melanohthon : Defectus vel inollnatio vel actio pugnans cum lege 
Dei. Calvin : Dlegalitas, seu dilformitas a lege. Hollaz : Aberratio a lege divina. Hol- 
laz adds : ** Voluntariness does not enter into the definition of sin, generically con- 
sidered. Sin may be called voluntary, either in respect to its cause, as it Inheres in the 
will, or in respect to the act, as it precedes from deliberate voUtion. Here is the 
antithesis to the Boman Oatholios and to the Sodnians, the latter of whom define sin as 
a voluntary [<. e., a volitional] transgression of law*'— a view, says Hase ( Hutterus 
Redivlvus, 11th ed., 102-164), "which is derived from the necessary methods of dvil 
tribunals, and which is incompatible with the orthodox doctrine of original atn.** 
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On tbe New School deflnitioii of aiii, see Eairohlld^ Nature of Sin, In Bib. Sao., 26 : 80- 
48; Whedon, in Bib. Sac. 19 : 261, and On the Will, 828. Per contra, see Hodge, Syst 
Theol., 2 : 180-190 ; Lawrenoe, Old School in N. E. TheoL, in Bib. Sac, 20 : 817-G28 ; Julius 
MtUter, Doc. Sin. 1:40-78; Nitvdh, Christ. Doct., 218; Luthaidt, Oompendlum der 
Doffmatik, 124-128. 

n. The Essbmtuii Peinoiflb of Sin. 

The definition of sin as lack of conformity to the diyine ]aw does not 
exdnde, bat rather necessitates, an inquiry into the charaoterizing motiye 
or impelling power which explains its existence and oonstitates its guilt. 
Only three yiews require extended examinatioiL Of these the first two 
oonstitate the most common exonses for sin, although not propounded for 
this purpose by their authors : Sin is due ( 1 ) to the human body, or ( 2 ) 
to finite weakness. The third, which we regard as the Scriptural view, 
considers sin as ( 3 ) the supreme choice of self, or selfishness. 

In the preceding section on the Definition of Sin, we showed that sin is 
a state, and a state of the will. We now ask : What is the nature of this 
state ? and we expect to show that it is essentially a aefflah state of the wilL 

1. Sin as Sensuousness. 

This Tiew regards sin as the necessary product of man's sensuous nature 
— a result of the soul's connection with a physical organism. This is the 
view of Schleiermacher and of Bothe. More recent writers, with John 
Fiske, regard moral evil as man's inheritance from a brute ancestry. 

For statement of the view here opposed, see Sohlelermaoher, Der ChrlstUche Glaube, 
1 : 861-084 »*' Sin is a prevention of the determining power of the spirit, caused by the 
independence ( SelbstHndlffkeit) of the sensuous functions.*' The child lives at first a 
life of sense, in which the bodily appetites are supreme. The senses are the avenues of 
all temptation, the physical domineers over the spiritual, and the soul never shakes off 
the body. Sin is, therefore, a malarious exhalation from the low grounds of human 
nature, or, to use the words of Schleiermacher, ** a positive opposition of the flesh to the 
spirit.** Pflelderer. Prot. Theol. seit Kant, 118,— says that Schleiermacher here repeats 
Spinoza^ ** inability of the spirit to control the sensuous affections." Pflelderer, Philos. 
Beligion^liSaO—** In tbe development of man out of naturality, the lower impulses 
have already won a power of self-assertion and resistance, before the reason oould yet 
oome to its valid position and authority. As this propensity of the self-will is grounded 
in the spedflo nature of man, it may be designated as inborn, hereditary, or fyrigiaMl 
sinfulness.** 

Bothe's view of sin may be found in his DogmatHc, 1 : 800-000; notice the connection 
of Rothe's view of sin with his doctrine of continuous creation (see page 416 of this 
Compendium ). Bncydopesdia Britannioa, 21 : 2—** Bothe was a thorough going evolu- 
tionist who regarded the natural man as the consummation of the development of 
physical nature, and regarded spirit as the personal attainment, with divine help, of 
those beings in whom the further creative process of moral development is carried on. 
This process of development necessarily takes an abnormal form and passes through 
the phase of sin. This abnormal condition necessitates a fresh creative act, that of 
salvation, which was however from the very flrst a part of the divine plan of develop- 
ment. Bothe, notwithstanding his evolutionary doctrine, believed in the supernatural 
birth of Chri8t.*» 

John Fiske, Destiny of Man, 106 —^ Origtaial atai is neither more nor less than the brute 
inheritance which every man carries with him, and the process, of evolution is an 
advance toward true salvation.** Thus man isa sphynx in whom the human has not 
yet escaped from the anlmaL So Bowne, Atonement, 69, declares that sin is ** a relic of 
the animal not yet outgrown, a resultant of the mechanism of appetite and Impulse and 
reflex action for iriiich the proper inhibitions are not yet developed. Only slowly does 
ItgrowintoaconsdousnesBof itself as evlL .... It would be hysteria to regard the 
common life of men as rooting in a conscious choice of unrighteousness.** 
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In refutation of this view, it will be soffioient to nige the following oon- 
siderations : 

( a ) It inyolves an aflsmnption of the inherent evil of matter, at least so 
far as regards the substanoe of man's body. But this is either a form of 
dualism, and may be met with the objections already brought against that 
system, or it implies that God, in being the author of man's physical 
organism, is also the responsible originator of human sin. 

This has been called the ** oaged-eagle theory " of man's exJstence ; It holds that the 
body is a prison only, or, sa Plato expressed it, *^ the tomb of the soul," so that the soul 
can be pure only by escaping from the body. But matter is not eternaL God made it, 
and made it pure. The body was made to be the servant of the spirit. We must not 
throw the blame of sin upon the senses, but upon the spirit that used the senses so 
wickedly. To attribute sin to the body is to make God, the author of the body, to be 
also the author of sin,— which is the greatest of blasphemies. Men cannot ** justly 
accuse Their Maker, or their making, or their fate '* ( Milton, Paradise Lost, 8 : 112). Sin 
is a contradiction within the spirit itself, and not simply between the spirit and the 
flesh. Sensuous activities are not themselves sinful— this is essential Manichseanism. 
Robert Bums was wrong when he laid the blame for his delinquencies upon **the pas- 
sions wild and strong." And Samuel Johnson was wrong when he said that **Bvery 
man is a rascal so soon as he is sick.** The normal soul has power to rise above both 
passion and sickness and to make them serve its moral development. On the develop- 
ment of the body, as the organ of sin,' see Straffen's Hulsean Lectures on Sin, 88-60. 
The essential error of this view is its identification of the moral with the physical. If 
it were true, then Jesus, who came in human flesh, must needs be a sinner. 

(6) In explaining sin as an inheritance from the brute, this theory 
ignores the fact that man, even though derived from a brute ancestry, is no 
longer brute, but man, with power to recogpiize and to realize moral ideals, 
and under no necessity to Tiolate the law of his being. 

See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 168-180, on The Fall and the Bedemption of Mao, 
in the Light of Evolution : *' Evolution has been thought to be incompatible with any 
proper doctrine of a falL It has been assumed by many that man's immoral course 
and conduct are simply survivals of his brute inheritance, inevitable remnants of his 
old animal propensities, yieldings of the weak will to fleshly appetites and passions. 

This is to deny that sin is truly sin, but it is also to deny that man is truly man 

Sin must be referred to freedom, or it is not sin. To explain it as the natural result of 
weak will overmastered by lower impulses is to make the animal nature, and not the 
will, the cause of transgression. And that is to say that man at the beginning is not 
man, but brute.'* See also D. W. Simon, in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1897 : 1-00— '* The key to the 
strange and dark contrast between man and his animal ancestry is to be found in the 
fact of tho Fall. Other species live normally. No remnant of the reptile hinders the 
bird. The bird is a true bird. Only man fails to live normally and is a true man only 
after ages of sin and misery.** Marlowe very properiy makes his Eaustus to be tempted 
by sensual baits only after he has sold himself to Satan for power. 

To regard vanity, deoeitfulness, maUce, and revenge as inherited from brute ancestors 
is to deny man's original innocence and the creatorship of God. B. W. Lockhart : ** The 
animal mind knows not God, is not subject to his law, neither indeed can be, just 

because it is animal, and as such is incapable of right or wrong If man were an 

animal and nothing more, he could not sin. It is by virtue of being something more, 
that he becomes capable of sin. Sin is the yielding of the known higher to the known 
lower. It is the soul's abdication of its being to the brute. • . . Hence the need of 
spiritual forces from the spiritual world of divine revelation, to heal and build and 
discipline the soul within itself, giving it the victory over the animal passions which 
constitute the body and over the kingdom of blind desire which constitutes the world. 
The final purpose of man is growth of the soul into liberty, truth, love, likeness to 
God. Education is the word that covers the movement, and probation is incident to 
education.** We add that reparation for past sin and renewing power from above must 
follow probation, in order to make education possible. 
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Some reoeot writers hold to a real fall of man, and yet regard that faU as necessary 
to his moral development. Bmma Marie CaiUard, in Ck)ntemp. Bev., Deo. 1808:879-- 
** Man passed out of a state of innooenoe — unconscious of his own imperfection — into 
a state of consoiouaness of it. The wiU became slave instead of master. The result 
would have been the complete stoppage of his evolution but for redemption, which 
restored his wiU and made the continuance of his evolution possible. Incarnation was 
the method of redemption. But even apart from the fall, this incamation would have 
been necessary to reveal to man the goal of his evolution and so to secure his coopera- 
tion in it.'* Usle, Bvolution of Spiritual Man, 89, and in Bib. Sac., July, 1898:431-458— 
*' Evolution by catastrophe in the natural world has a striking analogue in the spiritual 
world. .... Sin is primarily not so much a fall from a higher toba lower, as a failure 
to rise from a lower to a higher ; not so much eating of the forbidden tree, as failure to 
partake of the tree of life. The latter represented communion and correspondence 
with Gk)d, and had innocent man continued to reach out for this, he would not have 
fallen. Man's refusal to choose the higher preceded and conditioned his fail to the 
lower, and the essence of sin is therefore in this refusal, whatever may cause the will to 
make it. . . . Man chose the lower of his own free wlU. Then his centripetal force was 
gone. His development was swiftly and endlessly away from God. He reverted to his 
original type of savage animalism ; and yet, as a self-conscious and tree-acting being, 
he retained a sense of responsibility that filled him with fear and suffering.** 

On the development-theory of sin, see W. W. MoLane, in New Bnglander, 1891 : 180-188 ; 
A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, 40-6S; Lyman Abbott, Evolution of Christianity, 20»-20e; 
Le Conte, Bvolution, 830, 885-875 : Henry Drummond, Ascent of Man, 1-18, 8S9, 842 ; Salem 
Wilder, Life, its Nature, 206-873 ; Wm. Graham, Creed of Science, 38-44; Frank H. Foster, 
Evolution and the Evangelical System ; Chandler, The Spirit of Man, 45^7. 

( c) It rests npon an incomplete induction of facts, taking acooTint of sin 
solely in its aspect of self -degradation, but ignoring the worst aspect of it as 
self-exaltation. Avarice, envy, pride, ambition, malice, cruelty, revenge, 
self -righteousness, unbelief, enmiiy to God, are none of them fleshly sins, 
and upon this principle are incapable of ezplanation. 

Two historical examples may suffice to show the insuffloienoy of the seosaons theory 
of sin. Qoethe was not a markedly sensual manj yet the spiritual vivisection which 
he practised on Friederike Brion, his perfidious misrepresentation of his relations with 
Eestner's wife in the ** Sorrows of Werther,'* and his flattery of Napoieon, when a 
patriot would have scorned the advances of the invader of his oountry, show Goethe to 
have been a very tncamation of heartlessness and selfishness. The patriot Boeme said 
of him : ** Not once has he ever advanced a poor solitary word in his country's cause-- 
he who from the lofty height he has attained might speak out what none other but 
himself would dare pronounce." It has been said that Goethe's first commandment to 
genius was : ** Thou shalt love thy neighbor and thy neighbor's wife." His biographers 
count up sixteen women to whom he made love and who reciprocated his affection, 
though it is doubtful whether he contented himself with the doctrine of 16 to 1. As 
Sainte^Beu ve said of Chateaubriand's attachments : ** They are like the stars in the sky, 
—the longer you look, the more of them you discover." Christiane Vulpius, after 
being for seventeen years his mistress, became at last his wife. But the wife was so 
slighted that she was driven to intemperance, and Goethe*s only son inherited her 
passion and died of drink. Goethe was the great heathen of modem Christendom, 
deriding self-denial, extolling self-confidence, attention to the present, the seeking of 
enjoyment, and the submission of one's self to the decrees of fate. Button calls Goethe 
**a Narcissus in love with himself." Like George Eliot's ** Dinah,*' tn Adam Bede, 
Goethe's ** Confessions of a Beautiful Soul," in Wilhelm Meister, are the purely artistic 
delineation of a character with which he had no inner sympathy. On Goethe, see Hut- 
ton, Essays, 2 : 1-79 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 1 : 490; A. H. Strong, Great Poets, 279-331 ; 
Principal Shalrp, Culture and Religion, 16— ^ Goethe, the high priest of culture, loathes 
Luther, the preacher of righteousness " ; S. Law Wilson, Theology of Modem Litera* 
ture, 149-166. 

Napoleon was not a markedly sensual man, but ** his self-sufficiency surpassed the 
self-sufficiency of common men as the great Sahara desert surpasses an ordinary sand 
patch." He wantonly divulged his amours to Josephine, with all the details of his iU- 
conduot, and when she revolted from them, he only replied : " I have the right to meet 
all vour complaints with an etemalL'* When his wars had left almost no able-bodied 
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men In Fnmoe, he called for the boySi aaylng : '' A boy can stop a bullet as well as a 
man/* and so the French nation lost two inches of stature. Before the battle of Leipzig, 
when there was prospect of unexampled slaughter, he exclaimed : ** What are the lives 
of a mlUion of men, to cany out the win of a man like me ? " His most truthful epitaph 
was : *' The little butchers of Ghent to Napoleon the Great '* [ butcher ]. Heine repre- 
sents Napoleon as saying to the world : ^* Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 
Memoirs of Madame de Btousat, 1 :2S6— ** At a f^te given by the city of Paris to the 
Bmperor, the repertory of inscriptions being exhausted, a brilliant device was resorted 
to. Over the throne which he was to occupy, were placed, in letters of gold, the follow- 
ing words from the Holy Scriptures : * I am the I am.' And no one seemed to be scan- 
dalized.*' lago, in Shakespeare's Othello, is the greatest villain of all literature ; but 
Coleridge, Works, 4 : 180, calls attention to his passionless character. His sin is, like 
that of (ioethe and of Napoleon, sin not of the flesh but of the intellect and will. 

{d) It leads to absnrd oonolasiona, — as, for example, that asoetioism, bj 
weakening the power of sense, must weaken the power of sin ; that man 
beoomes less sinfnl as his senses fail with age ; that disembodied spirits are 
necessarily holj ; that death is the only Bedeemer. 

Asceticism only turns the current of sin in other directions. Spiritual pride and 
tyranny take the place of fleshly desires. The miser dutches his gold more doeely as 
he nears death. Satan has no physical organism, yet he is the prince of eviL Not our 
own death, but Clirist's death, saves us. But when Bousseau's £mile comes to die, he 
calmly declares: ^I am delivered from the trammels of the body, and am myself 
without contradiction.** At the age of seventy-five Goethe wrote to Bckermann: ^I 
have ever been esteemed one of fortune's favorites, nor can I complain of the course 
my life has taken. Yet truly there has been nothing but oare and toil, and I may 
say that I have never had four weeks of genuine pleasure." Shedd, I)ogm. Theology, 
8 : 743 — ** When the authoritative demand of Jesus Christ, to confess sin and beg remis- 
sion through atoning blood, is made to David Hume, or David Strauss, or John Stuart 
Mill, none of whom were sensualists, it wakens intense mental hostility." 

( 6) It interprets Scripture erroneously. In passages like Bom. 7 : 18 — 

ohK oiKci kv kfiol, Toirr* kariv kv ry aapKi fwv^ aya^dv — <J^p^, or flesh, signifies, not 
man's body, bnt man's whole being when destitate of the Spirit of God. 
The Scriptures distinctly recognize the seat of sin as being in the sonl 
itself, not in its physical organism. God does not tempt man, nor has he 
made man's nature to tempt him ( James 1 : 13, 14). 

In the use of the term "iflsh/* Scripture puts a stigma upon sin, and intimates that 
human nature without God is as corruptible and perishable as the body would be with- 
out the soul to inhabit it. The *' carnal mind, " or "mind of t^ flask "(Rom. 8: 7). accordingly 
means, not the sensual mind, but the mind which is not under the control of the Holy 
Spirit, its true Ute, See Meyer, on 1 Oor. 1 : 26 — o-ap(— '* the purely human element in 
man, as opposed to the divine principle"; Pope, Theology, 8:65— o-op^—** the whole 
being of man, body, soul, and spirit, separated from God and subjected to the creature " ; 
Julius MUller, Proof-texts, 19 ~o-ap{ -- " human nature as living in and for Itself, sun- 
dered from God and opposed to him." The earliest and best statement of this view of 
the term aopl is that of Julius MtUler,' Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 205-383, especially 830. See 
also Dickson, St. Paul's Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, 270-271 — (r<£pf- ** human 
nature without the wvtviia .... man standing by himself, or left to himself, oyer 
against God .... the natural man, conoeived as not having yet received grace, or as 
not yet wholly under its influence.** 

J«B«i:li 15—«dMir«, vUnit biUk oMiodMlMntk >iB*' -innocent desire -for it oomes in 
before the sin — innocent constitutional propensity, not yet of the nature of depravity, 
is only the occasion of sin. The love of freedom is a part of our nature ; sin arises only 
when the will determines to indulge this impulse without regard to the restraints of 
the divine law. Luther, Preface to Ep. to Romans : '' Thou must not understand * flesh ' 
as though that only were *■ flesh ' which is connected with unchastity. St. Paul uses 
*■ flesh ' of the whole man, body and soul, reason and all bis faculties included, because 
all that is in him longs and strives after the * flesh' ." Melanchthon : *' Note that * flesh ' 
signlfles the entire nature of man, sense and reason, without the Holy Spirit." Gould, 
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Bib. Theol. N. T., 76— *'The <rdp^ of Paul oorreBponds to the «^fto« of John. Paul 
sees the dlylneeoonoiiiy ; John the divine nature. That Paul did not hold sin to consist 
in the possession of a body appears from his doctrine of a bodily resurrection ( 1 Oor. 
15 :3849 X This resorreotion of the body is an inteflrral part of immortality." On vapj, 
see Thayer, N. T. Lexicon, 671 ; Eiiftan, Dogmatlk, 819. 

(/) Instead of explaining sin, this theory Tirtoallj denies its existence, 
— for if sin arises from tiie original oonstitation of our being, reason may 
recognize it as misfortune, but conscience cannot attribute to it guilt. 

Sin which in its ultimate origin is a necessary thing is no longer sin. On the whole 
theory of the sensuous origin of sin, see Neander, Planting and Training, 386, 428; 
Bmesti, Ursprung der SUnde, 1:29-274; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2:182-147; TuUooh, 
Doctrine of Sin, 144 — ** That which is an inherent and necessary power in the creation 
cannot be a contradiction of its highest law." This theory confounds sin with the 
mere consciousness of sin. On Schleiermacher, see Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 
1 : 341^349. On the sense-theory of sin in general, see John Oaird, Fund. Ideas of CbxiB- 
tianity,2 :26-€2; N. B. Wood, The Witness of Sin, 79-87. 

2. Sin as Finiteneaa. 

This view explains sin as a necessary result of the limitations of man's 
finite being. As an incident of imperfect development, the fruit of igno- 
rance and impotence, sin is not absolutely but only relatively evil — an 
element in human education and a means of progress. This is the view of 
Leibnitz and of Spinoza. Modem writers, as Schurman and Boyce, have 
maintained that moral evil is the necessary background and condition of 
moral good. 

The theory of Leibnitz may be found in his Th6odic^ part 1, sections 20 and 31 ; that 
of Spinoza in his Bthics, part 4, proposition 20. Upon this view sin is the blundering of 
inexperience, the thoughtlessness that takes evil for good, the ignorance that puts its 
fingers into the fire, the stumbling without which one cannot learn to walk. It is a 
fruit which is sour and bitter simply because it is immature. It is a means of disci- 
pline and training for something better,— it is holiness in the germ, good in the making 
— ** Brhebung des Menschen zur freien Vemunft." The Fall was a ftUl up, and not down. 

John Fiske, In addition to his sense-theory of sin already mentioned, seems to hold this 
theory also. In his Msrstery of Evil, he says : *^ Its impress upon the human soul is the 
indispensable background against which shall be set hereafter the eternal joys of 
heaven '* ; in other words, sin is necessary to holiness, as darkness is the indispensable 
contrast and background to light ; without black, we should never be able to know white. 
Schurman, Belief in Gk>d, 261 «g.— ^- The possibility of sin is the correlatiTe of the free 
initiative Gk>d has vacated on man's behalf. . . . The essence of sin Is the enthrone- 
ment of self. . . . Yet, without such self-absorption, there could be no sense of union 
with Ood. For consciousness is possible only through opposition. To know A, we 
must know it through not- A. Alienation from God is the necessary condition of com- 
munion with God. And this Is the meaning of the Scripture that * where sin abounded, 
grace shall much more abound.' .... Modem culture protests against the Puritan 
enthronement of goodness above truth. . . . For the decalogue it would substitute the 
wider new commandment of Goethe : * Live resolutely in the Whole, in the Gk>od, in 
the Beautiful.' The highest religion can be content with nothing short of the syn- 
thesis demanded by Gtoethe. . . . God is the universal life In which individual activities 
are included as movements of a single organism.'* 

Royce, World and Individual, 2 : 864-384— ** Evil is a discord necessary to perfect har- 
mony. In itself it is evil, but in relation to the whole it has value by showing us its 
own flniteness and imperfection. It is a sorrow to God as much as to us ; indeed, all 
our sorrow is his sorrow. The evil serves the good only by being overcome, thwarted, 
overruled. Every evil deed must somewhere and at some time be atoned for, by some 
other than the agent, if not by the agent himself. ... All finite Uf e is a struggle with 
evlL Yet from the final point of view the Whole Is good. The temporal order con- 
tains at no moment anything that can satisfy. Yet the eternal order is perfect. We 
have all sinned and come short of the glory of God. Yet in just our life, viewed in its 
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entirety, the glory of Ood is oompletely nuuilfest. These hard sayings are the deepest 
expressions of the essence of true religion. They are also the most inevitable outcome 
of philosophy. . . • Were there no longing in time, there would be no peace in eternity. 
The prayer that Ood^ will may be done on earth as it is in heaven is i de o t i o al with what 
philosophy regards as simple fact." 

We object to this theory that 

(a) It rests upon a pantheistic basis, as the sense-theoiy rests npon 
dualism. The moral is confounded with the physical ; might is identified 
with light Since sin is a necessary incident of finiteness, and creatures 
can never be infinite, it follows that sin must be everlasting, not only in 
the universe, but in each individual souL 

Goethe, Garlyle, and Emerson are representatives of this view in literature. Goethe 
spoke of the 'Mdleness of wishing t<> Jump off from one's own shadow." He was a 
disciple of Spinoia, who believed in one substance with contradictory attributes of 
thought and extension. Goethe took the pantheistio view of God with the personal 
view of man. He ignored the fact of sin. Hutton calls him ^ the wisest man the 
world has seen who was without humility and faith, and who lacked the wisdom of a 
child.*' Speaking of Goethe's Faust, B utton says : '' The great drama is radically false 
in its fundamental philosophy. Its primary notion Is that even a spirit of pure evil is 
an exceedingly iiseful being, because lie stirs Into activity those whom he leads into 
sin, and so prevents them from rustinit away in pure Indolence. There are other and 
better means of stimulating the poeiti re alltotions of men than by tempting them to 
sin." On Goethe, see Hutton, BBsaj8,S:l-79; 8hedd« Dogm. TheoL, 1:400; A. H. 
Strong, Great Poets and their Theology, S79-83L 

Garlyle was a Scotch Presbyterian mitius Christianity. At the age of twenty-five, he 
rejected miraculous and historical religion, and thenceforth had no God but natural 
Law. His worship of objective truth became a worship of subjective sincerity, and his 
worship of personal will became a worsldp of Impersonal force. He preached truth, 
service, sacrifice, but all in a mandatory and pcflsimistlc way. He saw in Bngland and 
Wales *Hwenty-nine millions— mostly Cools." ' He had no love, no remedy, no hope. 
In our dvil war, he was upon the side of the slaveholder. He claimed that his philoso- 
phy made right to be might, but In praci ice he made might to be right. Confounding 
all moral distinctions, as he did in his later writings, he was fit to wear the title which 
he invented for another : ** President of the Heaven-and-Hell-Amalgamatlon Society." 
Froude calls him " a Calvinist without the theology"— a believer tn predestination 
without grace. On Carlyle, see S. Law Wilson, Theology of Modem Literature, 181-17B. 

Emerson also Is the worshiper of successful force. His pantheism is most manifest 
In his poems "Cupido" and ''Brahma", and In his Essays on *' Spirit" and on ''The 
OversouL'* Cupido : ^ The solid, solid universe Is pervious to Love ; With bandaged 
eyes he never errs. Around, below, above. His blinding light He flingeth white On 
God's and Satan's brood. And reconciles by mystic wiles The evU and the good.*' 
Brahma : " If the red slayer thinks he slays. Or if the slain think he is slain. They know 
not well the subtle wnys I keep, and pass, and turn again. Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; The vanished gods to me appear ; And one to me 
are shame or fame. They reckon ill who leave me out ; When me they fly, I am the 
wings ; I am the doubter and the doubt, And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. The 
strong STOds pine for my abode. And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; But thou, meek 
lover of the good, Find me, and turn thy back on heaven." 

Emerson taught that man's imperfection is not sin, and that the cure f6r It lies in 
education. " He lets €k>d evaporate into abstract Ideality. Not a Deity in the con- 
crete, nor a superhuman Person, but rather the immanent divinity In things, the essen- 
tially spiritual structure of the universe. Is the object of the transcendental cult." His 
view of Jesus is found in his Essays, 2 : 863 — " Jesus would absorb the race ; but Tom 
Paine, or the coarsest blasphemer, helps humanity by resisting this exuberance of 
power.'* In his Divinity School Address, he banished the person of Jesus from genuine 
religion. He thought "one could not be a man if he must subordinate his nature to 
Christ's nature." Re failed to see that Jesus not only absorbs but transforms, and 
that we grow on^y by the inpiust of nobler souls than our own. Emerson's essay 
style Is devoid of dear and precise theological statement, and in this vagueness lies its 
harvfnlness. Ftaher. Nature and Method of Bevelation, xll — ** Bmenon's pantheism 
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is not hardeoed Into a consistent creed, for to the end hedun^r to the belief in persona) 
immortality, and be pronounced tbe acceptance of tbls belief ' the test of mental 
sanity.' '* On Emerson, see 8. L. WUson, Theology of Modem Literature, 97-188. 

We may call this theory tbe '* green-apple theory** of sin. Sin is a green apple, 
which needs only time and sonshlne and growth to bring it to ripeness and beauty and 
usefulness. But we answer that sin is not a green apple, but an apple with a worm at 
its heart. The evil of it can never be cured by growth. The fall can never be anything 
else than downward. Upon this theory, sin Is an Inseparable factor in the nature of 
Unite things. The highest archangel cannot be without it. Man in moral character is 
** the asymptote of God, **— forever learning, but never able to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. The throne of iniquity is set up forever in the universe. If this theory 
were true, Jesus, in virtue of his partaking of our finite humanity, must needs be a 
sinner. His perfect development, without sin, shows that sin was not a necessity of 
finite progress. Matthews, in Christianity and Evolution, 187 — '* It was not necessary 
for the prodigal to go into the far country and become a swineherd, in order to find 
out the father's love.*' B. H. Johnson, Syst. TheoL, 141— ^' It Is not the privilege of 
the Infinite alone to be good." Domer, System, 1 : 118, speaks of the moral career 
which this theory describes, as "a progresausininflnlium^ where the constant approach 
to the goal has as its reverse side an eternal separation from the goal.'* In his ** Trans- 
formation," Hawthorne hints, though rather hesitatingly, that without sin the higher 
humanity of man could not be taken up at all, and that sin may be essential to the 
first conscious awakening of moral freedom and to the possibility of progress; see 
Hutton, Essays, 2 : 881. 

( 6 ) So far as this theory regards moral evQ as a necessary piesapposition 
and condition of moral good, it commits the serious error of confounding 
the possible with the aotoaL What is necessary to goodness is not the 
aotnality of e vil, but only the possibility of eviL 

Since we cannot know white except In contrast to black, it is claimed that without 
knowing actual evil we could never know actual good. Oeorge A. Gordon, New 
Epoch for Faith, 48, 60, has well shown that In that case the elimination of evU would 
imply the elimination of good. Sin would need to have place in Gk>d*s being in order 
that he might be holy, and thus he would be divinity and devil In one person. Jesus 
too must needs be evil as well as good. Not only would It be true, as intimated above, 
that Christ, since his humanity is finite, must be a sinner, but also that we ourselves, 
who must always be finite, must always be sinners. We grant that holiness, in either 
Ood or man, must involve the abstract possibility of its opposite. But we maint^iin 
that, as this possibility in God is only abstract and never realized, so in man it should be 
only abstract and never realised. Man has power to reject this possible evlL His sin 
is a turning of the merely possible evil, by the decision of his will, into actual evlL 
Robert Browning is not free from the error above mentioned ; see S. Law Wilson, The- 
ology of Modem Literature, 207-810 ; A. H. Strong, Great Poets and their Theology, 
4B&-444. 

This theory of sin dates back to HegeL To him there is no real sin and cannot be. 
ImperfOctlon there Is and must always be, because the relative can never become the 
absolute. Bedemption is only an evolutionary process, indefinitely prolonged, and evil 
must remain an eternal condition. All finite thought is an element in the Infinite 
thought, and all finite will an element in the Infinite will. As good cannot exist with- 
out evU as its antithesis, infinite righteousness should have for Its counterpart an 
infinite wickedness. Hegel*s guiding principle was that ** What is rational is real, and 
what is real is rational." Seth, Hegelianism and Personalityi remarks that this princi- 
ple ignores **the riddle of the painful earth." The disciples of Hegel thought that 
nothing remained for history to accomplish, now that the World-spirit had come to 
know himself In Hegel's philosophy. 

Biedermann's Dogmatik is based upon the Hegelian philosophy. At page 048 we read : 
** Evil is the finiteness of the woiid-being which clings to all individual existences by 
virtue of their belonging to the immanent world-order. Evil is therefore a necessary 
element In tbe divinely willed being of the world." Bradley follows Hegel in making 
sin to be no reality, but only a relative appearance. There is no free will, and no antag- 
onism between the will of God and the will of man. Darkness is an evil, a destroying 
agent. But it is not a positive force, as Ught is. It cannot be attacked and overcome 
asan entity. Bring light, and darkneas disappears. SoevUisnot a positive fooroe, as 
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good is. Bring good, and evil disappean. Herbert Spenoer*8 Bvolutionary Bthios fits 
in with such a system, for he says : ^ A perfect man in an imperfect race is impossi- 
ble/* On Hegel's yiew of sin, a view which denies holiness even to Christ, see J. Mtlller, 
Doot. Sin, 1 : 800-407 ; Domer, Hist. Doot. Person of C3urist, B. 8 : 181-108 ; Steams, Evi- 
dence of Christ. Experlenoe, 9S-06 ; John Caird, Fund. Ideas, 2 : 1-25 ; Forrest, Authop- 
ity of Christ, 18-lA. 

(c) It is inconsistent with known facts, — as for example, the follow- 
ing : Not all sins are negative sins of ignorance and infirmity ; there are acts 
of positive malignity, conscious transgressions, wilful and presumptuous 
choices of eviL Increased knowledge of the nature of sin does not of itself 
give strength to overcome it ; but, on the contraiy, repeated acts of con- 
scious transgression harden the heart in eviL Men of greatest mental 
powers are not of necessity the greatest saints, nor are the greatest sinners 
men of least strength of will and understanding. 

Not the weak but the strong are the greatest sinners. We do not pity Nero and CsBsar 
Borgia for their weakness ; we abhor them for their crimes. Judas was an able man, a 
practical administrator ; and Satan is a being of great natural endowments. Sin is not 
simply a weakness,— it is also a power. A pantheistic philosophy should worship Satan 
most of all ; for he is the truest type of godless intellect and selfish strength. 

John 12 : 6— Judas, "hftTing tkslMft madiavay vith vlutt vu pot Oamn." Judas was set by Christ 
to do the work he was best fitted for, and that was best fitted to interest and save him. 
Some men may be put into the ministry, because that is the only work that will prevent 
their destruction. Pastors should find for their members work suited to the aptitudes 
of each. Judas was tempted, or tried, as all men are, according to his native propen- 
sity. While his motive in objecting to Mary's generosity was really avarice, his pretext 
was charity, or regard for the poor. Each one of the apostles had his own peculiar gift, 
and was chosen because of it. The sin of Judas was not a sin of weakness, or ignorance, 
or infirmity. It was a sin of disappointed unbition, of malice, of hatred for Christ's 
self-sacrificing purity. 

B. H. Johnson : *' Sins are not men's limitations, but the active expressions of a per- 
verse nature.*' M. F. H. Bound, Sec. of Nat. Prison Association, on examining the 
record of a thousand criminals, found that one quarter of them had an exoeptlonaUy 
fine basis of physical life and strength, while the other three quarters fell only a little 
below the average of ordinary humanity ; see The Forum, Sept. 1898. The theory that 
sin iB only holiness in the making reminds us of the view that the most objectionable 
refuse can by ingenious processes be converted into butter or at least into oleomar- 
garine. It is not true that ** tout oomprendre est tout pardonner." Such doctrine oblit- 
erates all moral distinctions. Gilbert, Bab Ballads,*' My Dream*': ''I dreamt that 
somehow I had come To dwell in Topsy-Turvydom, Where vice is virtue, virtue vice ; 
Where nice is nasty, nasty nice; Where right is wrong, and wrong is rig^t; Where 
white iB black and black is white." 

(d) Like the sense-theory of sin, it contradicts both conscience and 
Scripture by denying human responsibiliiy and by transferring the blame 
of sin from the creature to the Creator. This is to explain sin, again, by 
denying its existence. 

(Edipus said that his evU deeds had been suflTered, not done. Agamemnon, in the 
Hiad, says the blame belongs, not to himself, but to Jupiter and to fate. So sin blames 
everything and everybody but self. 6«b. 8 : 12 ~ " TIm iraDta vhom thoa gaTwt to U vith at, 8h« g$J9 
Bw of the tre^ and I did ett." But self -vindicating is Ood-aocusing. Hade Imperfect at the 
start, man cannot help his sin. By the very ftict of his creation be is cut loose from God. 
That cannot be sin which is a necessary outgrowth of human nature, which is not our 
act but our fate. To all this, the one answer is found in Consdenoe. Conscience testi- 
fies that sin is not ** das Gewordene," but *^ das Genmchte," and that it was his own act 
when man by transgression fell. The Scriptures refer man's sin, not to the limitations 
of his being, but to the free will of man himself. On the theory here oombated, see 
MttUer,Doct.Sin,l:271-S86; PhUippi, Olaubenslehre, 8 : 123-131 ; N. B. Wood, The Wit- 
ness of Sin, S(M0. 
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8. Sin as Setftahneaa. 

We hold the essential principle of sin to be selfishness. By selfishness 
we mean not simply the exaggerated self-love which constitates the antith- 
esis of benevolence^ but that choice of self as the supreme end which 
constitates the antithesis of supreme love to God. That selfishness is the 
essence of sin may be shown as follows : 

A. Love to Gbd is the essence of all virtue. The opposite to this, the 
choice of self as the supreme end, must therefore be the essence of sin. 

We are to remember, however, that the love to God in which virtue con- 
sists is love for that which is most characteristic and fundamental in God, 
namely, his holiness. It is not to be confounded with supreme regard for 
Gkxl's interests or for the good of being in general. Not mere benevolence, 
but love for Gk>d as holy, is the principle and source of holiness in man. 
Since the love of Gk>d required by the law is of this sort, it not only does 
not imply that love, in the sense of benevolence, is the essence of holiness 
in God, — it implies rather that holiness, or self-loving and self-afiSrming 
purity, is fundamental in the divine nature. From this self-loving and 
self-aflOrming purity, love properly so-called, or the self-communi<»ting 
attribute, is to be carefully distinguished ( see voL 1, pages 271-275 )• 

Bossuet, deeoribing heathendom, says : ^' Bvery thing was Ood but Ood himself.'* 81n 
goes f uither than this, and says : '' I am myself all things,**— not simply as Louis XVI : 
*• I am the state," but : ** I am the world, the oniverse, Ood.*' Heinrich Heine : ** I am 
nochild« I do not want a heavenly Father any more.** A Frenoh critic of Fichte's 
philosophy said that it was a flight toward the infinite which began with the ego, and 
never got beyond it. Eidd, Social Evolution, 75« ** In Oalderon's tragic story, the 
unknown figure, which throughout life is everywhere in conflict with the individual 
whom it haunts, lifts the mask at last to disclose to the opponent his own features." 
Gaird, Bvolution of Beliglon, 1 : 78~ ** Bvery self, once awalosned, is naturally a despot, 
and * bears, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.* *' Bvery one has, as Hobbes 
said, ** an infinite desire for gain or glory,** and can be satisfied with nothing but a 
whole universe for himself. Selfishness » ** homo homini lupus." James Martineau t 
** We ask Oomte to lift the veil from the holy of holies and show us the all-perfect 
object of worship,^ he produces a looking-glass and shows us ourselves.'* Comte*s 
religion is a ** synthetic idealisation of our existence '* — a worship, not of God, but of 
humanity ; and ** the festival of humanity " among Positivists -Walt Whitman's **I 
celebrate myself." On Comte, see Martinean, Types, 1 : 499. The most thorough dis- 
cussion of the essential principle of sin is that of Julius Mflller, Doct. Sin, 1 : 147^188. 
He defines sin as ** a turning away from the love of God to self-seeking.** 

N. W. Taylor holds that self-love is the primary cause of all moral action ; that self- 
ishness is a different thing, and consists not in making our own happiness our ultimate 
end, which we must do if we are moral beings, but in love of the world, and in prefer- 
ring the world to God as our portion or diief good (see N. W. Taylor, Moral Govt., 1 : 
84-26; 2:20-24, and Bev. TheoU 184-182; Tyler, Letters on the New Haven Theology, 
72 ). We daim, on the contrary, that to make our own happiness our ultimate aim is 
itself sin, and the essence of sin. As God makes his holiness the central thing, so we are 
to live for that, loving self only in God and for Gk>d'8 sake. This love for God as holy 
is the essence of virtue. The opposite to this, or supreme love for self, is sin. As 
Richard Lovelace writes: **I could not love thee, dear, so much. Loved I not honor 
more,*^ so Christian friends can say : ^ Our loves in higher love endure." The sinner 
raises some lower object of instinct or desire to supremacy, regardless of God and his 
law, and this he does for no other reason than to gratify self. On the distinction 
between mere benevolence and the love recpiired by God*s law, see Hovey, God With 
Us, 187-200; Hopkins, Works, 1 :286; F. W. Robertson, Sermon L Bmerson: ** Your 
goodness must have some edge to it, else it is none.'* See Newman Smyth, Ohristlao 
Bthios, 827-970, on duties toward self as a moral end. 

Love to God is the essence of all virtue. We are to love God with all the heart. But 
what God? Sorely, not the false God, the God who is indifferent to moral distinctions* 
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and who treats the wicked as he treats the rlffhteous. The love which the law reqnlrea 
l8 love for the true Ood, the God of hoUnese. Such love aims at the reproduction of 
God*8 holiness in ourselves and in others. We are to love ourselves only for God's sake 
and for the sake of realizing the divine idea in us. We are to love others only for 
Gk>d*s sake and for the sake of realizing the divine idea in them. In our moral progress 
we, first, love self for our own sake ; secondly, God for our own sake ; thirdly, God for 
his own sake ; fourthly, ourselves for God's sake. The first is our state by nature ; the 
seoond requires prevonient grace ; the third, regenerating grace ; and the fourth, sanc- 
tifying srrace. Only the last is reasonable self-love. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 27 — 
** Reasonable self-love is a virtue wholly incompatible with what is commonly called 
selfishness. Society sufTers, not from having too much of it, but from having too 
little." Altruism is not the whole of duty. Self-realization is equally important. But 
to care only for s^, like Goethe, is to miss the true self-realization, which love to God 
ensures. 

Love desires only the best for its obJeot,.4Mid the best is Chd. The golden rule bids us 
give, not what others desire, but what they need. Eom. 15 : 2 — "Let etah oae of u pkue kia ii«igb- 
W ftr thai vhiak is gMd. utofldifjing." Deutsche Liebe : '* Nicht Liebe die f ragt : Willst du 
mein sein? Sondem Liebe die sagt : loh muss dein sein." Sin consists in taking for 
one's self alone and apart from God that in one's self and in others to which one has a 
right only in God and for God's sake. Mrs. Humphrey Ward, David Grieve, 403 — 
** How dare a man pluck from the Lord's hand, for his wild and reckless use, a soul and 
body for which he died ? How dare he, the Lord's bondsman, steal his joy, carrying it 
ott by himself into the wilderness, like an animal his prey, instead of ai^dng it at the 
hands and under the blessing of the Master? How dare he, a member of the Lord's 
body, forget the whole, in his greed for the one ~ eternity in his thirst for the pres- 
ent ? '» Wordsworth, Prelude, 546— " Delight how pitiable. Unless this love by a still 
higher love Be hallowed, love that breathes not without awe ; Love that adores, but 
on the knees of prayer. By heaven inspired. .... This spiritual love acts not nor can 
exist Without imagination, which in truth Is but another name for absolute power. 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, And reason in her most exalted mood." 

Aristotle says that the wicked have no right to love themselves, but that the good 
may. So, from a Christian point of view, we may say : No unregenerate man can 
properly respect himself. Self-respect belongs only to the man who lives in God and 
who has €k>d's image restored to him thereby. True self-love is not love for the hap' 
pineas of the self, but for the worth of the self in God's sight, and this self-love is the 
condition of all genuine and worthy love for others. But true self-love is in turn 
conditioned by love to Gk>d as holy, and it seeks primarily, not the happiness, but the 
holiness, of others. Asquith, Christian Conception of Holiness, 06, 145, IM, 207 ~" Benev- 
olence or love is not the same with altruism. Altruism is instinctive, and has not its 
origin in the moral reason. It has utility, and it may even furnish material for reflec- 
tion on the part of the moral reason. But so far as it is not deliberate, not indulged for 
the sake of the end, but only for the gratification of the instinct of the moment, it is 
not moral. . . . Holiness Is dedication to God, the €k>od, not as an external Ruler, but 
as an Internal controller and transformer of character. . . . Gk>d is a being whose every 
thought is love, of whose thoughts not one is for himself, save so far as himself is not 
himself, that is, so far as there is a distinction of persons in the Godhead. Creation is 
one great unselfish thought — the bringing into being of creatures who can know the 
happiness that GU>d knows. ... To the spiritual man holiness and love are one. Sal- 
vation is deliverance from selfishness.'* Kaftan, Dogmatik, 319, 820, regards the easence 
of sin as consisting, not in selfishness, but in turning away from God and so from the 
love which would cause man to grow in knowledge and likeness to God. But this 
seems to be nothing else than choosing self instead of God as our object and end. 

B. All the different forms of sin can be shown to have their root in 
selfishness, while selfishness itself, considered as the choice of self as a 
supreme end, cannot be resolved into any simpler elements. 

( a ) Selfishness may reveal itself in the elevation to sapreme dominion 
of any one of man's natural appetites, desires, or affection& Sensnality is 
selfishness in the form of inordinate appetite. Selfish desire takes the forms 
respectively of avarice, ambition, vanity, pride, according as it is set upon 
property, power, esteem, independence. Selfish affection is falsehood or 
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malioe, aooording as it hopes to make others its yolxintary servants, or 
regards them as standing in its way ; it is unbelief or enmity to Qod, aooord- 
ing as it simply tarns away from the truth and love of God, or oonceiyes 
of Qod's holiness as positively resisting and punishing it 

Augustine and Aquinas held the essenoe of sin to be pride; Luther and Oalvln 
ragrarded its easenoe to be unbelief. ELieibiir ( VeniJhnunftslehre ) regtds it as ^ world- 
love " ; still others consider it as enmity to God. In opposing the view that sensuality 
is the essenoe of sin, Julius MUller says : ** Wherever we find sensuality, there we find 
selfishness, but we do not find that, where there is selfishness, there is always sensuality. 
Selfishness may embody itself in fleshly lust or inordinate desire for the creature, but 
this last cannot bring forth spiritual sins which have no element of sensuality in them.*' 

Covetousness or avarice makes, not sensual gratification itself, but the things that 
may minister thereto, the object of pursuit, and in this last chase often loses sight of 
its original aim. Ambition is selfish love of power ; vanity is selfish love of esteem. 
Pride is but the self-complacency, self •sufflclenoy, and self-isolation of a selfish spirit 
that desires nothing so much as unrestrained independence. Falsehood originates in 
selfishness, first as self-deception, and then, since man by sin isolates himself and yet in 
a thousand ways needs the fellowship of Us brethren, as deception of others. Malice, 
the perversion of natural resentment ( together with hatred and revenge ), is the reac- 
tion of selfishness against those who stand, or are imaghied to stand, in its way. 
Unbelief and enmity to Ood are effects of sin, rather than its essence ; selfishness leads 
us first to doubt, and then to hate, the Lawgiver and Judge. Tacitus: '*Humani 
generis proprlum est odisse quem Iseseris.** In sin, self-affirmation and self-surrender 
are not coordinate elements, as Domer holds, but the former conditions the latter. 

As love to God is love to God*s holiness, so love to man is love for holiness in man and 
desire to impart it. In other words, true love for man is the longing to make man like 
God. Over against this normal desire which should lUl the heart and inspire the life, 
there stands a hierarchy of lower desires which may be utiliaed and sanctified by the 
higher love, but which may assert their indepeodence and may thus be the occasions 
of sin. Physical gratification, money, esteem, power, knowledge, family, virtue, are 
proper objects of regard, so long as these are sought for God*s sake and within the lim- 
itations of his wilL Sin consists in turning our backs on Go4 and in seeking any one of 
these objects for its own sake ; or, which is the same thhog, for our own sake. Appetite 
gratified without regard to God*s law is lust ; the love of money becomes avarice ; the 
desire for esteem becomes vanity ; the longing for power becomes ambition ; the love 
fOr knowledge becomes a selfish thirst for Intellectual satisfaction ; parental affection 
degenerates into indulgence and nepotism ; the seeking of virtue becomes self-right- 
eousness and self-sufficiency. Kaftan, Dogmatik, 828^ ** Jesus grants that even the 
heathen and sinners love those who love them. But family love becomes ftunily pride ; 
patriotism comes to stand for oountry ri^t or wrong; happlneBB in one's calling leads 
to class distinctions." 

Dante, in his Divine Comedy, divides the Inferno into three great sections: those in 
which are punished, respectively, incontJnenoe, bestiality, and malice. Incontinence — 
sin of the heart, the emotions, tiie affections. Lower down is found bestiality — sin of 
the head, the thoughts, the mind, as Infidelity and heresy. Lowest of aU is malice -sin 
of the wUl, deliberate rebeUion, fraud and treachery. So we are taught that the heart 
carries the intellect with it, and that the sin of unbelief gradually deepens Into the 
intensity of malioe. See A. H. Strong, Great Poets and their Theology, 183^ *" Dante 
teaches us that sin is the self -perversion of the wilL If there is any thought fundamental 
to his system, it is the thought of freedom. Man is not a waif swept irresistibly down- 
ward on the current ; he is a being endowed with power to resist, and therefore guilty 
if he yields. Sin is not misfortune, or disease, or natural necessity ; it is wilfulness, and 
crime, and setf-destruotion. The Divine Oomedy Is, bejrond all other poems, the poem 
of conscience ; and this could not be. If it did not recognise man as a free agent, the 
responsible cause of his own evU acts and his own evil state.*' See also Harris, in Jour. 
Spec. Phllos., 21 : 850-451 $ Dinsmore, Atonement in Literature and Life, 00-86. 

In Greek tragedy, says Prof. Wm. Arnold Stevens, the one sin which the gods hated 
and would not pardon was {r|Sp««« obstinate self- as s e rtion of mind or will, absence of 
reverence and humility— of which we have an Illustration in AJax. George 
HaoDonald: ^Aman may be possessed of himself, as of a devlL" Shakespeare depicts 
this insolence of inftotuatton In Shykxsk, Macbeth, and Blohardin. Troaus and Ores- 
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slda, 4 :4— **8knnet]iliig may be done that we wlQ not ; And sometlnies we are derfls to 
ourselves, When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, Presumln^r on their dliange- 
ful potency/* Yet Bobert O. IngersoU said that Shakespeare hokls crime to be the 
mistake of ignoranoel N. P. Willis, Parrtiastiis: **How like a moontlnff devil In the 
heart Bules unrestrained ambition I " 

( 6 ) Even in fhe nobler forms of nnregenerate life, the prindikle of self- 
ishness is to be regarded as manifesting itself in the preference of lower 
ends to that of €k>d's proposing. Others are loved with idolatroos affection 
because these others are regarded as a part of sell That the selfish ele- 
ment is present even here, is evident upon considering that such affection 
does not seek the highest interest of its objeoti that it often ceases when 
nnretomed, and that it saoriflceB to its own gratification the claims of Qod 
and his law. 

Bven in the mother's Idolatiy of her child, the explorer's devotion to sdeiice, the 
sailor's risk of his life to save another's, the gratifloation sou^rht may be that of a lower 
instinct or desire, and any substitution of a lower for the higrhest object is non-oon- 
f ormity to law, and therefore sin. H. B. Smith, System Theology, 2T7 — ** Some lower 
affection is supreme." And the underlying motive which leads to this substitution is 
•elf -gratifloation. There is no such thing as disinterested sin, for ** tnrj om tkatlorctkii 
bifotttnofOo4"(lJokn4:7). Thoma8Hughe8,TheManlinessof Christ: Much of the heroism 
of battle is simply ** resolution in the actors to have their way, contempt for ease, 
animal ooorage which we share with the bulldog and the weasel, intense assertion of 
individual will and force, avowal of the rough-handed man that he has that in him 
which enables him to defy pain and danger and death." 

Mozley on Blanco White, in Essays, 2:148: Truth may be sought in order to absorb 
truth in self, not for the sake of absorbing self in truth. So Blanco White, in spite of 
the pain of separating from old views and friends, lived for the selfish pleasure of 
new discovery, till all his early faith vanished, and even immortality seemed a dream. 
He falsely thought that the pain he suffered in giving up old beliefs was evidence of 
self-saortflce with which God must be pleased, whereas it was the inevitable pain which 
attends the victory of selfishness. Bobert Browning, Paracelsus, 81—^1 still must 
hoard, and heap, and class aU truths With one ulterior purpose : I must know I Would 
Ood translate me to his throne, believe That I should only listen to his words To further 
my own ends." F. W. Robertson on Genesis, 57 — ^ He who sacrifices his sense of right, 
his conscience, for another, sacrifices the God within him; he is not sacrificing self. 
.... He who prefers his dearest friend or his beloved child to the call of duty, will soon 
show that he prefers himself to his dearest friend, and would not sacrifice himself for 
his child." I2>., 91 — '* In those who love little, love [for finite beings] is a primary 
affection, — a secondary, in those who love much. .... The only true affection is that 
which is subordinate to a higher." True love is love for the soul and its highest, its 
eternal, interests ; love that seeks to make it holy ; love for the sake of God and for the 
accomplishment of God's idea in his creation. 

Although we cannot, with Augustine, call the virtues of the heathen ** splendid 
vices"— for they were relatively good and useful, — they stlU, except In possible 
instances where God's Spirit wrought upon the heart, were illustrations of a morality 
divorced from love to God, were lacking in the most essential element demanded by the 
law, were therefore infected with sin. Since the law judges all action by the heart from 
which it springe, no action of the nnregenerate can be other than sin. The ebony-tree 
Is white in its outer circles of woody fibre; at heart it is black as ink. There Is no 
unselfishness in the nnregenerate heart, apart from the divine enlightenment and 
energizing. Self-sacrifice for the sake of self is semshness after alL Professional burg- 
lars and bank-robbers are often carefully abstemious in their personal habits, and they 
deny themselves the use of liquor and tobacco while in the active practice of their 
trade. Herron, The Larger Christ, 47 — ** It is as truly immoral to seek truth out of 
mere love of knowing it, as it is to seek money out of love to gain. Truth sought for 
truth's sake is an intellectual vice ; it is spiritual covetousness. It is an idolatry, set- 
ting up the worship of abstractions and generalities in plaoe of the living God." 

( c ) It mnst be remembered, however, that side by side with the selfish 
will, and striving against it, is the power of Ohiist, the immanent Qod, 
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importing aspirations and impulses foreign to nnregenerate hnmaniiy, and 
preparing the way for the soul's surrender to truth and righteousness. 

Rom.8:7— "themindoftheflaAiseimiitjtgaiiistOod"; ids 17:27. 28— "1m iiBi>tfkrfrem«aflhcaMoru: 
ftr in kirn v« UT^ ud moT^ and haT« oar biiiig"; &om. 2:4— "the goodiuit ofOodlatdetttkaetoreponteBM"; 
Joha 1 : 9 — "ttt light whkk lightetk «T«r7 man." Many generous traits and acts of seU-saorlfloe 
in the unrogenerate must be ascribed to the prevenient graoe of Ood and to the 
enlightening influenoe of the Spirit of Christ. A mother, during the Busslan famine, 
gave to her children all the little supply of food that came to her in the distribution, 
and died that they might Uve. In her decision to sacrifice herself for her ofDspring she 
may have found her probation and may have surrendered herself to God. The impulse 
to make the sacrifice may have been due to the Holy Spirit, and her yielding may have 
been essentially an act of saving faith. In Mark 10 :2i, 22— "And Jesoi lo<^ing npon him lorad him 
... ha want away aocrowftil " — our Lord apparently loved the young man, not only for his 
gifts, his elf orts, and his possibilities, but also for the manifest worUng in him of the 
divine Spirit, even while in his natural character he was without God and without love, 
self -ignorant, self-righteous, and self-seeking. 

Paul, in like manner, before his conversion, loved and desired righteousness, provided 
only that this righteousness might be the product and achievement of hla^own will and 
might reflect honor on himself ; in short, provided only that self might still bo upper- 
most. To be dependent for righteousness upon another was abhorrent to him. And 
3ret ttds very impulse toward righteousness may have been due to the divine Spirit 
within him. On Faults experience before conversion, see B. D. Burton, Bib. World, 
Jan. 1893. Peter objected to the washing of his feet by Jesus ( John 13 : 8 ), not because It 
humbled the Master too much in the eyes of the disciple, but because it humbled the 
disciple too much in his own eyes. Pflelderer, Phllos. Bellglon, 1 : 318— ^ Sin Is the 
violation of the God-willed moral order of the world by the self-will of the individual.'* 
Tophel on the Holy Spirit, 17 — *^ You would deeply wound him [ the average sinner ] 
if you told him that his heart, full of sin. Is an object of horror to the holiness of Gh)d." 
The impulse to repentance, as well as the impulK to righteousness, is the product, not 
of man's own nature, but of the Christ within him who is moving him to seek 
salvation. 

Elizabeth Barrett wrote to Bobert Browning after she had accepted his proposal of 
marriage : ** Henceforth I am yours for everything but to do you harm.*' George 
Harris, Moral Evolution, 138—** Love seeks the true good of the person loved. It will 
not minister in an unworthy way to afford a temporary pleasure. It will not approve 
or tolerate that which is wrong. It wllT not encourage the ooarse, base passions of the 
one loved. It condemns impurity, falsehood, selfishness. A parent does not really 
love his child if he tolerates the self-indulgence, and does not correct or punish the 
faults, of the child." Button : ** Tou might as well say that it is a fit subject for art 
to paint the morbid ezstasy of cannibals over their horrid feasts, as to paint lust with- 
out love. If you are to delineate man at all, you must delineate him with his human 
nature, and therefore you can never omit from any worthy picture that oonsoienoe 
which is its crown.*' 

Tennyson, in In Memoriam, speaks of " Fantastic beauty such as lurks In some wild 
poet when he works Without a oonsolence or an aim.** Such work may be due to mere 
human nature. But the lofty work of true creative genius, and the still loftier acts of 
men still unregenerate but oonsdentious and self-saoriflcing, must be explained by the 
working in them of the immanent Ohrist, the life and light of men. James Martlneau, 
Study, 1 : SO— ** Ck)nscienoe may act as human, before it is discovered to be divine." 
See J. D. Stoops, in Jour. Phllos., Psych., and SoL Meth., 2 : 612— ** If there is a divine 
life over and above the separate streams of individual Uvea, the welling up of this larger 
life in the experience of the individual is precisely the point of contact between the 
individual person and God.'* Gaird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2: 128-** It is this 
divine element in man, this relationship to God, which gives to sin its darkest and 
direst complexion. For such a life Is the turning of a light brighter than the sun into 
darkness, the squandering or bartering away of a boundless wealth, the suicidal abase- 
ment, to the things that perish, of a nature destined by its very constitution and 
structure for pfutldpation in the very being and blessedness of God." 

On the various forms of sin as manifestations of selfishness, see Julius MtUler, Doct. 
Sin, 1 : 147-182 ; Jonathan Bdwards, Works, 2 : 268, 260 ; PhiUppi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 5, 6 ; 
Balrd, Elohim Bevealed, 248-262; Stewart, Active and Moral Powers, U-Ol ; Hopkins, 
Moral Soienoe, 86-lfi6. On the Boman Catholic *«Seven Deadly Bins** (Pride, Bnvy, 
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Anirer, Sloth, Avarice. Gluttony, Lust), see Wetaer und Welte, Kiroheolezikoo, and 
Orby Shipley, Theory about Sin, preface, xyi-xviii. 

0. This view accords best with Scripture. 

(a) The law requires love to God as its aU-embradng requirement (6) 
The holiness of Ohrist consisted in this, that he sought not his own will or 
glory, but made God his supreme end. ( o ) The Christian is one who has 
ceased to live for self. ( d) The tempter's promise is a promise of selfish 
independence, (e) The prodigal separates himself from his father, and 
seeks his own interest and pleasure. (/) The ''man of sin" illustrates 
the nature of sin, in ''opposing and exalting himself against all that is 
caUedGod." 

(a) Ial28:87-39— the command of love to God and man; BMLl8:8-iO— "kfiOmftniitki 
fUfilmmt ofthekv";6ii.5:14 — "the vkla kw ii fUfflkd in ont v«rd, Am in tkii : Am iblt lor* tlij Migk- 
baruthTMlf"; JumB:8— "thexojilkv." (2» JdkA6:aO^"fli7jiidgnMKti8rigUeou; baouMlflMkiiotBiiu 
•wavill,battki viUofUBtkAtmkBt"; 7:18— "It tkatipeitkttkfroB hinalf M«k«tk kit own glory: but ht 
kktfttseketlithtgloryofkiBithtttintliia, ttttamtittn^tndiio mnigkteooBitttitinkim"; Rom. 15:3>-'*(kntt 
alto plttttd not hinttll" (6) Robi.14:7— '*iioiitofuUTMktokiMtl(aikdBontdittktokiiDtdf"; 8 0ar.S:i5— 
''lltditdfo«D, tktltkqrthttUTeihoaldBol«igarfiT«utothtMilTM,biUttntoki]ivko far thtir hJcm died ud 
roteagtin"; GtLB:20— "IktrtbeMoradfltdvithOkrift; and it it bo kogtr I tktt lin, but Gkrisk Utttk la at." 
Ck)ntra8t 2Ti]B.8:2~"loTflnofttU:" (d) QtB.8:5— '^ytahtUbtuGoiknoviaggoodandoTil" (e)Iakt 
15 : U; 13 — '*giTt Bt the portion of (ky tabftanit .... giAkand aU togttkff tad took Uijou^ 
(/ ) 8 Om 2 : a^ 4 - *' tht BUA of tin . . . . fte ton of ptrditkn, ht that oppoaitt and exaltotk kimtolf againit aU tktt 
it oaUod God or that it vnddpptd ; at that ht ntMh in tbt tompb of God, ttttiDg hiattlf f^ 

Oontrast " tke nan of tin " who ''oxattttk Unttlf ' (8 Oeai 8 : 8, 4 ) with the Son of God who "onp- 
tiodhiaiatlf"(FhiL8:7). On "tkt nan of tin", see Wm. Arnold Stevens, in Bap. Quar. Rev., 
July, 1880 : 828-380. Ritohle, Darwin, and Hegel, 24 ^ ** We are conscious of sin, because 
we know that our true self is God, from whom we are severed. No ethics is possible 
unless we recofrnize an ideal for all human effort in the presence of the eternal Self which 
any account of conduct presupposes." John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 8 : 53-78 
— ** Here, as in all organic life, the individual member or organ has no independent or 
exclusive life, and the attempt to attain to it is fatal to itself.*' Milton describes man 
as " affecting Godhead, and so losing alL" Of the sinner, we may say with Shakespeare, 
Oorlolanus, 5 : 4 — ** He wants nothing of a god but eternity and a heaven to throne in. 
.... There is no more mercy in him than there is milk in a male tiger." Nooneof us, 
then, can sign too early ** the declaration of dependence." Both Old School and New 
School theologians agree that sin is selfishness; see Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, the 
younger Bdwards, Finn^, Taylor. See also A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 287-438S. 

Sin, therefore, is not merely a negative thing, or an absence of love to 
€k>d. It is a fundamental and positive choice or preference of self instead 
of God, as the object of affection and the supreme end of being. Instead 
of making GK)d the centre of his life, surrendering himself unconditionally 
to God and possessing himself only in subordination to God's will, the sin- 
ner makes self the centre of his life, sets himself directly against God, and 
constitutes his own interest the supreme motive and his own will the 
supreme rule. 

We may follow Dr. E. G. Bobinson in saying that, while sin as a state 
is unlikeness to God, as a principle is opposition to God, and as an act is 
transgression of God's law, the essence of it always and everywhere is 
selfishness. It is therefore not something external, or the result of compul- 
sion from without ; it is a depravity of the affections and a perversion of the 
will, which constitutes man's inmost character. 

See Harris, in Bib. Sao^ 18 : 148— **8in is essentially egoism or selflsm, putting self 
in God's place. It has four principal characteristics or manifestations: (1) self-sufD- 
oienoy, instead of faith ; (2) self-will, instead of submission : (3) self-tfeeUng, instead of 
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benevolence; (4)8elf-riflrhteou8ne8B, instecid of humility and reverence.** All sin is 
either explicit or implicit "mndij against God" (Bmil8:7). All true confessions are like 
David's (Pi.Sl:4) — ''A«ainstthee^1bae(ialj,haT«l8iiiiMd,inddon0thalvUohi8eTilteth7^^ Of all 
sin ners it miff ht be said that they " Hgkt naithtr vith nail nor gnt, tave oal j witk the king of Jvul * ' 
(1L22:31). 

Not every sinner is conscious of this enmity. Sin is a principle in course of develop- 
ment. It is not ]ret"fiill-growB'* (JamMi:15 — "thodn, wlieait if fiOl-grown, biingoth ibr& dertk"). 
Bven now, as James Martineau has said: ** If it could be known that God was dead, the 
news would cause but little excitement in the streets of London and Paris." But this 
indilferenoe easily grows, in the presence of threatening and penalty, into vlol^xt hatred 
to God and positive defiance of his law. If the sin which is now hidden in the sinner's 
heart were but permitted to develop itself according* to its own nature, it would hurl 
the Almighty from his throne, and would set up its own kingdom upon the ruins of 
the moral universe. Sin is world-destroying, as well as God-destroying, for it is incon- 
sistent with the conditions which make being as a whole poBBibte; see Boyoe, World 
and Individual, 2 : 806 ; Dwight, Works, sermon 80. 



SBCnOK ni. — UNIVBESALITT OP SIN. 

We have ahown that sin is a state, a state of the will, a selfish state of 
the wilL We now proceed to show that this selfish state of the will is 
tiniyersaL We divide onr proof into two parts. In the first, we regard 
sin in its aspect as consoioos violation of law ; in the second, in its aspect 
as a bias of the nature to evil, prior to or underlying con8oioxisn6S& 

I. fiYEBT HUMAN BRING WHO HAS ABBIVBD AT MOBAIi 0OMBCIO17BNBSS 
HAS OOMHITTBD AOKS, OB <IHBRIHHIII> DIflDPOfllXIONS, OOSTEAXX TO THB 
DIvmiB IiAW. 

1. Proof from Scripture. 

The universality of transgression is : 

(a) Set forth in direct statements of Soriptore. 

i L8:46 — ** than ii BO nuA that duMth not"; Pli48:2— "enftor not into jndgmantvitktlijMmLnt; For in 
tkjiigfctBO oanliTingiiriglitaoQs'*; PnT.20:9 — "Wliooaniaj, IkaTenadomykaarteleia, I am par* from mj 
iln?" loel.7:M--"8arofytharelf notarigktioiumannponiarth,aatdo0thgood,andalnnethnot"; Lake 11:13 — 
"Ify^tkoBibelngfTil"; Kflm.8:10^12— "Iharoiinonerig^teoBi^ no,notono .... Then la nono that doatk good, 
msnotiomnehaaoDo'*; i9;n— "that erery month may bo itopped, and all the vorid may bo bfonghtundor the Jndg- 
ment of Ood : beoaoae b7 the vwka of the kv ahaU no flflth bo jnrtified in hla light ; to thnogh the Uv ao^ 
knowledge of Bin ";» ~ '' fo aU have alnned, and 6J1 abort of the glory of God "; GaL 8 : 28 ~ "the ioriptan ihnt ^ 
all things nndariin"; James 8 :8~" For in many things vo all itunble"; i John iiS^'Ifvo say that vehaTo no 
sin, vo deeeiTooiisehas, and the troth is not in os.** Compare Kai 6:18— "fngiTo ns our debts "~ driven as a 
prayer for all men ; i4 —"If ye ttrgiTo men their tn^ssset "—the oondition of our own forgiveness. 

(b) Implied in declarations of the tiniyersal need of atonement, regen- 
eration, and repentance. 

Universal need of atonement: laik 16: 16— "He that beHereth and is baptised ihaU be saved " (Mark 
16 : 9-aO, though probaljly not written by Mark, is nevertheless of canonical authority) ; 
John 8 : 16 —" God so loTod the imld, Oat he gave hia only begotten Son, that vhooooTor beUereth on him shonU not 
ysrlah"; 6:50— "This Is the bread whkh eomelh down oat of heoTon, thataman may eatlhonoC and not die"; 
12:47— "Ieamen0ttojndgothevorld,battosaTOtheirarld"; ict8 4:12— "in none other la there salration: for 
neither is there any otiier name under heaTen, that Is glTea among men, vhorein ve mnst be ssToi" Universal 
need of regeneration : John 3 : 8, 5— "IxeepI one bo born anev, he oannot see the kingdom of God. ... . 
Ixeept onobo bom of vater and the Spirit, he oannot enter Into the kingdom of God." Universal need of repen^ 
tanoe: iots 17 : 80— "oommandBth men Oat thoy shonld all oreiTirhfln repent." Yet Mrs. Mary Baker 
O. Eddy, in her ** Unity of Good," speaks of **the illusion which calls sin real and man 
a sinner needing a Savior.** 
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(o) Shown from the oondenmation resting upon all who do not aooept 
Christ 

Jolu 8 : 18 ~ " h« tiMt beIieT0th not haft ban Jadged almd J, iMOUM lu U& lot bd^ 
bigotlea Bob of God"; 86— "ha that obejith not tho 8cb ih«U nol see lift, but tho vrath of God tbidith on bin**; 
Compare 1 John 6:19— "tho vhole vorld Uoth in [{. e., in union with] fto otU obo" ; see Annotated 
Paraflrraph Bible, inloco. Kaftan, DogmatilE, '318—" Law requires love to God. This 
Implies love to our neighbor, not only abstaining from all Injury to him, but righteous- 
ness in all our relations, forgiving instead of requiting, help to enemies as well as 
friends in all salutary ways, self -discipline, avoidance of all sensuous immoderation, 
subjection of all sensuous activity as means for spiritual ends in the kingdom of God, 
and all this, not as a matter of outward conduct merely, but^Trom the heart and as the 
satisfaction of one*s own will and desire. This is the will of God respecting us, whidi 
Jesus has revealed and of which he is the example in his life. Instead of this, man 
universally seeks to promote his own life, pleasure, and honor.'* 

( d) Oonsistent with those passages which at first sight seem to ascribe 
to certain men a goodness which renders them acceptable to God» where a 
closer examination will show that in each case the goodness supposed is a 
merely imperfect and ianded goodness, a goodness of mere aspiration and 
impulse due to preliminary workings of God's Spirit, or a goodness result- 
ing from the tmst of a conscious sinner in Gk>d's method of salvation. 

In]bL9:12~"The7 that aro vhola hara na naadof a ph jndAn, bat thay that araaiak"' Jesus means 
those who in their own esteem are whole *, <^. 18— "I aaaa not to aall tha rightaona, bat linnan " ■> 
*' if any were truly righteous, they would not need my salvation ; if they think them- 
selves so, they will not care to seek it '* (An. Par. Bib. ). In Laka 10 :8a-S7 — the parableof 
the good Samaritan —Jesus intimates, not that the good Samaritan was not a sinner, 
but that there weie saved sinners outside of the bounds of Israel. In iota 10 : 8S — " in ofay 
nation ha that ibarath him, and workath rightaounaai^ ia aooaptaUa to him**— Peter declares, not that Gor- 
nellus was not a sinner, but that God had accepted him through Christ ; Cornelius was 
already justified, but he needed to know (1) ttutt he was saved, and (2) Juno he was 
saved ; and Peter was sent to tell him of the ftiot, and of the method, of his salvation 
in Christ. InKflai.2:14 — "ftrvhanGantilaaaathaTenotthalawdabynatarathatlungiof tha]av,thaaa,B0l 
haying tha lav, ara a lav anto thanaalTaa " — it is only said that in certain respects the obedience 
of these G^entlles shows that they have an unwritten law in their hearts ; it is not said 
that they perfectly obey the law and therefore have no sin — for Paul says immediately 
after ( 1U«L 8 : 9 ) — '^ va bafin laid to tha ohazfia boft of Jevi and Graaka, that thay ara all andar an.*' 

So with regard to the words *parftot ** and "opright, *' as applied to godly men. We shall 
see, when we come to consider the doctrine of Sanctlfloation, that the word "parfbot,** as 
applied to spiritual conditions already attained, signifies only a relative perfection, 
equivalent to sincere piety or maturity of Christian Judgment, in other words, the per* 
feotion of a sinner who has long trusted in Christ, and in whom Christ has overcome 
his chief defects of character. 8eeiOor.2:6 — "va^aakiriadomamongthepaxftot" (Am. Bev.: 
*'aiMng ftam that are fUl-grovn") ; PhiL 8 : 15— "Lat ns tharafora, u many aa ara perfaalt ba thoa mindad" — i.e., 
to press toward the goal— a goal expressly said by the apostles to be not yet attained 
(T. 12-14). 

** Est deus in nobis ; agitante calesdmus illo." QoA is the "spark that fires our clay." 
8. 8. Times, Sept. 21, 1901 : 609 — " Humanity is better and worse that, men have painted it. 
There has been a kind of theological pessimism in denouncing human sinfulness, which 
has been blind to the abounding love and patience and courage and fidelity to duty 
among men.** A. H. Strong, CThrist in Creation, 287-290— "There Is a natural life of 
Christ, and that life pulses and throbs in all men everywhere. All men are created in 
Christ, before they are recreated in him. The whole race lives, moves, and has its being 
in him, for he is the soul of its soul and the life of its life.** To Christ then, and not to 
unaided human nature, we attribute the noble impulses of unregenerate men. These 
Impulses are drawings of his Spirit, moving men to repentance. But they are influ- 
ences of his grace which, if resisted, leave the soul in more than its original darknees. 

2. Proof from history ^ observation, and the common judgment of 
mankind, 

( a ) History witnesses to the universality of sin, in its aooonntB of the 
ludyersal proTalenoe of priesthood and saorifioe. 
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See referenoes In Luthardt« Fund. Truths, 161-172, 335-630. Baptist Review, 1888 : 848 — 
** Plutarch speaks of the tear-stained eyes, the pallid and woe-begone countenances 
which he sees at the public altars, men rolllnflr themselves in the mire and confessinff 
their sins. Amonffthe common people the dull feeling of guilt was too real to be 
shaken off or laug-hed away." 

(6) Every man knows himself to haye oome short of moral perfeotioDt 
and, in proportion to his ezperienoe of the world, recognizes the fact that 
every other man has oome short of it also. 

Chinese proverb : ^There are but two good men ; one is dead, and the other is not yet 
bom.*' Idaho proverb: ^The only good Indian is a dead Indian." But the proverb 
applies to the white man also. Dr. Jacob (Chamberlain, the missionary, said : ^ I never 
but once in India heard a man deny that he was a sinner. But once a Brahmin inter- 
rupted me and said : ^ I deny your premisBe& I am not a sinner. I do not need to do 
better. * For a moment I was abashed. Then I said : * But what do your neighbors 
say?* Thereupon one cried out: *He cheated me in trading horses'; another: *He 
defrauded a widow of her inheritance.* The Brahmin went out of the house, and I 
never saw him again." A great nephew of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Joseph Sheridan 
Le Fanu, when a child, wrote in a few lines an *' Hssay on the life of Man,** which ran 
as follows: ^A man*s Ufe naturally divides Itself into three distinct parts: the first 
when he is contriving and planning aU kinds of villainy and rascality, ~ that is the 
period of youth and innocence. In the second, he is found putting in practice all the 
villainy and rascality he has contrived,— that is the flower of mankind and prime of 
life. The third and last period is that when be is making his soul and preparing for 
another world,— that is the period of dotage." 

( c ) The oommon judgment of mankind declares that there is an element 
of selfishness in every human heart, and that every man is prone to some 
form of sin. This common judgment is expressed in the maximfl : ^'No 
man is perfect"; ^'Every man has his weak side", or ^*his price"; and 
every great name in literature has attested its truth. 

Seneca, De Ira, 8: 26 «*' We are all wicked. What one blames in another he will find 
in his own bosom. We U ve among the wicked, ourselves being wicked " ; Bp^ SB — ** No 
one has strength of himself to emerge [ from this wickedness ] ; some one must needs 
hold forth a hand ; some one must draw us out.*' Ovid, Met., 7 : 19 — ** I see the things 
that are better and I approve them, yet I follow the worse .... We strive even after 
that which is forbidden, and we desire the things that are denied.** Cicero : " Nature 
has given us f&int sparks of knowledge ; we extinguish them by our immoralities." 

Shakespeare, Othello, 8:8 — ** Where's that palace whereinto foul things Sometimes 
intrude not ? Who has a breast so pure. But some uncleanly apprehensions keep leets 
[meetings in court] and law-days, and in sessions sit With meditations lawful?" 
Henry YI., II : 8 : 8 — " Forbear to Judge, for we are sinners all." Hamlet, 2 : 2, com* 
pares €k>d*s influence to the sun which ** breeds maggots in a dead dog, Kissing car- 
rion,"— that is, God is no more responsible for the corruption in man^s heart and the 
evil that comes from it, than the sun is responsible for the maggots which its heat 
breeds in a dead dog ; 8 : 1~'* We are arrant knaves alL" Timon of Athens, 1 : 2« 
** Who lives that 's not depraved or depraves ? *' 

Goethe : '* I see no ftiult oommitted which I too might not have committed." Dr. 
Johnson : ^ Every man knows that of himself which he dare not tell to his dearest 
friend." Thackeray showed himself a master in Action by having no heroes ; the para- 
gons of virtue belonged to a cruder age of romance. So G^eorge Eliot represents life 
correctly by setting before us no perfect characters ; all act from mixed motives. 
Oarlyle, hero-worshiper as he was inclined to be, is said to have become disgusted with 
each of his heroes before he flnished his biography. Emerson said that to understand 
any crime, he had only to look into his own heart. Robert Bums: ** God knows I 'm 
no thing I would be. Nor am I even the thing I could be." Huxley : ** The best men of 
the best epochs are simply those who make the fewest blunders and commit the fewest 
sins.** And he speaks of "the infinite wickedness" which has attended the course of 
human history. Matthew Arnold : **What mortal, when he saw. Life's vojrage done, 
his heavenly Friend, Oould ever yet dare tell Umfearleasly:— I have kept uninfringed 
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my nature's law : The inly written chart thou gavest me, to guide me, I have kept by 
to the end? " Walter Beeant, Children of Oibeon : **The men of ability do not desire a 
system in which they shall not be able to do good to themselves first." ** Beady to 
oflter praise and prayer on Sunday, if on Monday they may go into the market place to 
skin their f^Iows and sell their hides.** Yet Ck>nf udus declares that ^ man is bom 
good.'* He confounds conscience with will — the sense of right with the love of right. 
Dean Swift's worthy sought many years for a method of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers. Human nature of itself is as little able to bear the fruits of Ood. 

Brery man will grant (1) that he Ib not perfect in moral character ; (2) that love to 
Ood has not been the constant motive of his actions, i. e., that he has been to some 
degree selfish ; (8) that be has committed at least one known violation of consdenoe. 
Shedd, Sermons to the Natural Man, 88, 87 — ** Those theorists who reject revealed relig- 
ion, and remand man to the first principles of ethics and morality as the only religion 
that he needs, send him to a tribunal that damns him'* ; for It Is simple fact that **no 
human ofeature, in any country or grade of civilization, has ever glorified Ood to the 
extent of his knowledge of Ood." 

8. Proof from ChrUtian experience. 

(a ) In proportion to his spiritual progress does fhe Ohristian zeoognize 
evil dispositions within him, which but for divine gpraoe might germinate 
And bring forth the most yarioos forms of outward trani^^ression. 

See Ooodwln's experience, in Balrd, Elohlm Bevealed, 409; Ooodwin, member of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, speaking of his oonveision, sajrs : ** An abundant 
discovery was made to me of my inward lusts and concupiscence, and I was amazed to 
see with what greediness I had sought tbe gratification of every sin." TOllner's expe- 
rience, in Martensen's Dogmatics: TtSllner, though inclined to Pelagianism, says: **I 
look into my own heart and I see with penitent sorrow that I must in Ood's sightaocuse 
myself of all the oflT ences I have named,"— and he had named only deliberate transgres- 
sions ; — ** he who does not allow that he is similarly guilty, let him look deep into his 
own heart" John Newton sees the murderer led to execution, and says : ** There, but 
for the grace of Ood, goes John Newton." Count de Maistre : ^* I do not know what 
the heart of a villain maybe— I only know that of a virtuous man; and that is fMght- 
ful." Tholuck, on the fiftieth anniversary of his professorship at Halle, said to his 
students: ^In review of Ood*s manlf61d blessings, tbe thing I seem most to thank him 
for is the conviction of sin." 

Boger Asoham : ** By experience we find out a short way, by a long wandering.*^ lokt 
15 : 25-33 is sometimes referred to as indicating that there are some of Ood's children who 
never wander from the Father's house. But there were two prodigals in that family. 
The elder was a servant in spirit as well as the younger. J. J. Murphy, Nat. Selection 
and Spir. Freedom, 41, 42— ^ In the wish of the elder son that he might sometimes feast 
with his own friends apart from his father, was contained the germ of that desire to 
escape the wholesome restraints of home which, in its full development, had brought 
his brother first to riotous living, and afterwards to the service of the stranger and the 
herding of swine. This root of sin is in us all, but in him it was not so full-grown as 
to bring death. Yet he says : 'Lo, then Biny jnn d« I terrv On' (aovA«vM— as a bondservant), 
* ud I MT«r tnugraMd a OMUttadiMBt of tliiiia.* Are the fiither's command ments grievous ? Is 
service true and sincere, without love from the heart ? The elder brother was calcula- 
ting toward his father and unsjrmpathetic toward his brother.** Sir J. B. Seelye, Bcce 
Homo: **No virtue can be safe, unless it is enthusiastic" Wordsworth: ** Heaven 
rejects the love Of nicely calculated less or more." 

(&) Since those most enlightened by the Holy Spirit reoognize them- 
selves as goiliy of unnumbered violations of the divine law, the absence 
of any consciousness of sin on the part of unregenerate men must be 
regarded as proof that they are blinded by persistent transgression. 

It is a remarkable ftuit that, while those who are enlightened by tbe Holy Spirit and 
who are actually overcoming their sins see more and more of the evil of their hearts 
and lives, those who are the slaves of sin see less and less of that evil, and often deny 
that they are sinners at all. Bousseau, in his OonfMsions, confesses sin in a spirit which 
Itself Deeds to be ooofessed. He glosses over his vioes, and magnifies his virtues. "No 
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man,*' he says, **oan oome to the throne of Gkxl and eay : * I am a better man than 
Bouflseau.* .... Let the trumpet of the last judfirment sound when it will : I will present 
myself before the Soverei^ Jud^re with this book in my hand, and I will say aloud*: 
' Here is what I did, what I thought, and what I was.' " ** Ah,*' said he, just before he 
expired, ** how happy a thinff it is to die, when one has no reason for remorse or self- 
reproach I " And then, addressinff himself to the Almifirhty, he said : ** Btemal fiein^, 
tlie soul that I am going to give thee back is as pure at this moment as it was when it 
proceeded from thee ; render It a partaker of thy felidty I " Yet, in his boyhood, Rous- 
' seau was a petty thief. In his writings, he advocated adultery and suicide. He lived 
for more than twenty years in practical licraitiousness. His children, most of whom, 
tf not all, were iUegltimate, he sent off to the foundling hospital as soon as they were 
bom, thus casting them upon the charity of strangers, yet he inflamed the mothers of 
France with his eloquent appeals to them to nunc their own babies. He was mean, 
vacillating, treacherous, hypocritical, and blasphemous. And in his Confessions, he 
rehearses the exciting scenes of his life in the spirit of the bold adventurer. See N. M. 
Williams, in Bap. Bevlew, art. : Bouaseau, from which the substance of the above is 
taken. 

Edwin Forrest, when accused of being converted in a religious revival, wrote an 
indignant denial to the public press, saying that he had nothing to regret ; his sins were 
those of omission rather than oommissiou ; he had always acted upon the principle 
of loving his friends and hating his enemies ; and trusting in the justice as well as the 
mercy of God, he hoped, when he left this earthly sphere, to * wrap the drapery of his 
couch about him, and Ue down to pleasant dreams.' And yet no man of his time was 
more arrogant, self-sufficient, licentious, revengef uL John Y. McCane, when sentenced 
to Sing Sing prison for six years for violating the election laws by the most highhanded 
bribery and bcUlot-stufDng, declared that he had never done anything wrong in his life. 
He was a Sunday School Superintendent, moreover. A lady who lived to the age of 96, 
protested that, if she had her whole life to live over again, she would not alter a single 
thing. Lord Nelson, after he had received his death wound at Trafalgar, said : *' I have 
never been a great sinner." Yet at that very time he was living in open adultery. 
Tennyson, Sea Dreams : '* With all his conscienoe and one eye askew. So false, he partly 
took himself for true.'* Contrast the utterance of the apostle Paul : i Ha. 1 : 15 — " Okriit 
km eame into tha voMtiBaTBifanMn; of vlua lunoki^:" It has been well said that 'Hhe greatest 
of sins is to be conscious of none." Bowland Hill : ** The devil makes little of sin, that 
he may retain the sinner.'* 

The following reasons may be suggested for men's unconsciousness of thehr sins : 
L We never know the force of any evil passion or principle within us, until we begin 
to resist it. 2. Ck)d*s providential restraints upon sin have hitherto prevented its full 
development. 8. Ood's judgments against sin have not yet been made manifest, i. Sin 
itself has a blinding influence upon the mind. 6. Only he who has been saved from the 
penalty of sin is willing to look into the abyss from which he has been rescued.— That 
a man is unconscious of any sin is therefore only proof that he is a great and hardened 
transgressor. This is also the most hopeless fteture of his case, since for one who never 
realizes his sin there is no salvation. In the light of this truth, we see the amazing grace 
of God, not only in the gift of Christ to die for sinners, but in the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to convince men of their sins and to lead them to accept the Savior. Fl 90 : 8 — " Than kast 
Mi . . . Our sMTstiiiit In the ligiU of thjoovBt«uoe" » man's inner sinfuhiess is hidden from him- 
self, untU it is contrasted with the holiness of Gk)d. Light =- a luminary or sun, which 
shines down into the depths of the heart and brings out its hidden evil into painful 
relief. See Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 248-260 ; Edwards, Works, 2 : 826 ; John 
Oaird, Beasons for Men's Unoonsolousness of their Sins, in Sermons, 88. 

IL CVBBY ingTiirBWR OF THB HUMAN BAOBy WITHOUT BXOBPEIOlTy P0SSB8- 
SBS A OOBBUPTED NATUBB^ WHICH IB A SOUBOB OF AOIUAIi SEN^ AND IS ITSELF 
SIN. 

1. Proof from Scripture. 

A. The sinf nl acts and dispositioiis of men are ref ened to, and explained 
bjy a oornipt nature. 

By * nature ' we mean that which Is "bom in a man, that which he has by birth. That 
there is an inborn oorrupt state, from which sinful acts and dispositions flow, is evident 

97 
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fromU]Di6:4S-4S--*'ttmkiogofita«ttyftMM«Ulbr&MRi|tfriit . . . . tht fril bu fit of tka tril 
triMsnCof hto heart]briigdkfvtk1kit vUok it ml"; Mat 12:34 ^"TftoApciiv of Tipen.h0Wflaajt, 
bdi(«Til,i^gofitU^7'* FlL58:l~"1WvioktA an Mlrugtd froB tka voab: IkijgoMlnyaiMiiiM 
ftey an bom, ipiakiig Im" 

This oormpt nature ( a ) belongs to man from the first moment of bis 
being ; ( 6 ) nnderlieB man's oonsdonsnees ; ( c ) cannot be changed bj 
man's own power ; (d) first oonstitates him a sinner before God ; ( e ) is 
the common heritage of the race. 

(a) PiLfil:S^"Bthold,IvMl«ii«ktfaft ia ii^vitj; Aii iBiii4id ay Mtkar eoMha nt"— here 
David l8 oonfeasiiur, not his mother's sId, but his own sin ; and he declares that this sin 
foes back to the very moment of his conception. Tholook, quoted bjr H. B. Smith« 
System, X81~^ David confesses that sin begins with the life of man; that not only liis 
works, but the man himself, is imilty before God." Shedd, Doffioi. Theol., 2 : M— 
** David mentions the fact that he was bom sinful, as an asgravation of his particu- 
lar act of adultery, and not as an excuse for it.*' (2>) Fii 19 : 12— "Wkatan dlmra kis «mn7 
0lMrtkaiBtfr«BUdin(kii]ti";U:e,7— "BakoM,tk«dfldniitniaint^iBvarap^ Ab4 in ttt hiddfls part 
tkatvUtaaktMtobMvwiidoiL PuiiyMvitkkjwp.aDdl8haUbt«kan: ▼aaknM.aadlikaUbtvUttfttaa 
tiow." (c)i«.tt:23— "OutkiltUopiBaihaiiga kis akin, or tha kopard Uii^ ? ttos aay jra abo do gooi 
tkat aw iwrtoMii to do aril"; Kaik7:t4^*'Vrftikad ma tkat I ami vkoikalldaUTarBtootartkibodjof 
lUadflatkT" (d) PlSl:6-*'Bakold,tkaidiifa«ittratkiatkaiBvaid|arti"; J«r.l7:9-"1kakeartladaoiitfkl 
akaraallftii^andit la auaadi^^yaonnipt: vkaoaaknovitT I, Jakonk, aeank fte aiid, 1 17 tka kart»'*— 
only Gk>d can fully know the native and incurable depravity of the human heart ; see 
Annotated Paragraph Bible, in loco, (e) Jobl4:4— "WkaoaakringafllM&tkingootofanaaolMiT 
BKt flaa" ; Jaka 8 : 6— '*Ikat vUik la bon of^flaak ialiA,** i. e., human nature sundered from Ood. 
Pope, Theolofly, 2 : 68« ** Christ, who knew what was in man, says : 'If ja tkea, b«iig aTil* 
( Mat?: U ), and 'IkatvUak is kon of tkallMkiaflMk' (JokiS: 6), that is-putting the two together 
«*men are evil, because they are bom evil.* ** 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's stOTy of The Minister*s Black Yea portrays the isolation of 
every man% deepest life, and the awe which any visible assertion of that ]solati<m 
inspires. 0. P. Cranoh: **We are spirits dad in veils; Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep conununlng falls To remove the shadowy screen.'* In the heart of every 
one of us is that fearful ^* black drop," which the Koran says the angel showed to 
Mohammed. Sin Is like the taint of scrofula in the blood, which shows itself in tumors, 
in consumption, in cancer, in manifold forms, but Is everjrwhere the same organio 
evlL Byron spoke truly of '* This ineradicable taint of sin, this boundless Upas, this 
all-blasting tree." 

B. G. Robinson, Christ. TheoL, 161, 102— ** The objection that conscience brings no 
oliarge of guilt against inborn depravity, however true it may be of the nature in its 
passive state, is seen, when the nature is roused to activity, to be unfounded. This 
faculty, on the contrary, lends support to the doctrine it is supposed to overthrow. 
When the conscience holds Intelligent inquisition upon single acts, It soon discovers 
that these are mere accessories to crime, while the principal is hidden away beyond 
tlie reach of oonsdousnees. In following up its inquisition, it in due time extorts the 
exclamation of David : Pi. M :6 — 'Bakold, I vaa kraogkt fartk ia imqnity ; And in sin did mjmiAtrmi^ 
aalTaaa.* Conscience traces guilt to its seat in the inherited nature." 

B. All men are dedaredtobebynatnreohfldren of wrath (Eph. 2 : 8). 
Here * nature ' signifies something inborn and original, as distingnished 
from that which is sabseqnently acquired. The text implies that : (a) Sin 
is a nature, in the sense of a congenital depravity of the wilL ( 6 ) This 
natore is gnilty and oondemnable, — since God's wrath rests only upon that 
which deserves it. ( c ) All men participate in this nature and in thisoon- 
Beqnent gnilt and condemnation. 

%k.8:$— *'v«ab7iatan«ki]dnnofvntk,0maaftaniL'* Shedd: ^* Nature here is not sub- 
stance created by Ood, but corruption of that substance, which corruption is created by 
man." * Nature * ( from noMCor ) may denote anything inborn, and the term may just 
as properly designate inborn evil tendencies and state, as Inborn faculties or substance. 
* By latan " therefore «*' by birth " ; compare GaL S : 15 — " Jawa bj natva." B. G. Boblnson : 
^* Nature * not oWi«, or essence, but only qualification of essence, as something bom 
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taQB. Thereto juBt as much diflerenoe in babes, from the beginning of their 
as there is in adults. If sin is defined as *" voluntary transfrression of known law,* the 
definition of course disposes of original sin.'* But if sin is a selfish state of the wHl, such 
a state is demonstrably inborn. Aristotle speaks of some men as bom to be savages 
( ^v<rci fidpfiapoi ), and Of Others as destined by nature to be slaves ( ^i^i 5ovAo« ). Here 
evidentiy is a congenital aptitude and disposition. Similarily we can Interpret Paul's 
words as declaring nothing less than that men are possessed at Urth of an aptitude and 
disposition which is the object of €k>d*8 just displeasure. 

The opposite view can be found in Stevens, Pauline Theology, IB^inr. Principal Eair- 
baim also says that inherited sinfulness "is not transgression, and is without guilt." 
Ritsohl, Just, and Beoon., 9U^** The predicate * children of wrath * refers to the former 
actual transgression of those who now as Christians have the right to apply to them- 
selves that divine purpose of grace which is the antithesis of wrath.** Meyer interprets 
the verse: ** We become children of wrath by following a natural propensity.'* He 
claims the doctrine of the apostle to be, that man incurs the divine wrath by his custual 
sin, when he submits his will to the inborn sin principle. So N. W. Taylor, Condo ad 
derum, quoted in H. B. Smith, System, 281 —^ We were by nature such that we became 
through our own act children of wrath." "^But," says Smith, **if the apostle had 
meant this, he could have said so; there is a proper Greek word for *t>ecame * ; the 
word which is used can only be rendered *were.'" SolC«.7:14— '*«lMva«TooroUldm 
DDBlMa"— Implies that, apart from the operations of grace, all men are defiled in virtue 
of their very birth from a corrupt stock. Cloth is first died in the wool, and then dyed 
again after the weaving. Man is a *^ double-dyed villain." He is corrupted by nature 
and afterwards by practice. The colored physician In New Orleans advertised that his 
method was ** first to remove the disease, and then to eradicate the system." The New 
School method of treating this text is of a similar sort. Beginning with a definition of 
Bin which excludes from that category all inborn states of the wHl, It proceeds to vacate 
of their meaning the positive statements of Scripture. 

For the proper interpretation of 1^ 8 : 8, see Julius MtUler, Doot of Sin, 2 : 278, and 
Commentaries of Harless and Olshausen. See also Phlllppi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 912 sq. ; 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 :28e; and an excellent note In the Expositor's 
Greek N. T., in loco. Per contra, see Beuas, Christ. TheoL In Apoet. Age, 2:20, 79-84; 
Weiss, Bib. TheoL N. T., 280. 

0. Deaths fhe penally of sm» is Tisited even upon those who have never 
exercised a personal and oonsoioas ohoioe ( Bom. 5 : 12-14 ). This text 
implies that ( a ) Sin exists in the case of infeuits prior to moral oonsdons- 
ness, and therefore in the natore, as distingoished from the personal 
activity, (b) Since in&nts die, this visitation of the penalty of sin npon 
them marks the ill-desert of that nature which contains in itself, though 
undeveloped, ibe germs of actual transgression. ( c ) It is therefore certain 
that a sinful, guilty, and condemnable nature belongs to all mankind. 

Bm. 6:iM4 — •'Therefori, as tlovogk ODt ma an flitertd into 
puMdinto •Onuo, for tktftall daBedr^fiir ontUthe kv liii vm in tka vorld; batib is notiBpntod vImb tkm is 
nelav. lartrtkelMdflaftragiMi frw idui uittl Hoaei^ »m •▼« tktn thai ka not i^ 
Adaa't toiaipreBiioa** —that is, over those who, like infants, had never personally and con- 
sdously sinned. See a more fall treatment of these last words in connection with an 
exegesis of the whole passage — Bon. 5 : 12-19 — under Imputation of Sin, pages 9SSS-eSft. 

N. W. Taylor maintained that infonts, prior to moral agency, are not subjects of the 
moral government of Ood, any more than are animals. In this he disagreed with 
Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight, Smalley, GrifBn. See Tyler, Letters on N. B. 
Theol., 8, 130-li2— ** To say that animals die. and therefore death can be no proof of sin 
in infants, is to take infidel ground. The Infidel has ]ust as good a right to say : Because 
animals die without being sinners, therefore adults may. If death may reign to such an 
alarming extent over the human race and yet be no proof of sin, then you adopt the 
principle that death may reign to any extent over the unlveree, yet never can be made 
aproof of sin in any case." We reserve our full proof that physical deathls the penalty 
of sin to the section on Penalty as one of the Oonsequences of Sin. 

2. Proof firom Reason, 

Three facts demand explanation : (a) The universal ezistenoe of sinful 
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dispositions in every mind, and of sinfol acts in every life. (6) The pre- 
ponderating tendencies to evil, whioh necessitate the constant education of 
good impulses, while the bad grow of themselves. ( c ) The yielding of the 
will to temptation, and the actual violation of the divine law, in the case of 
every human being so soon as he reaches moral consciousness. 

The fundamental selflshness of man is seen In ohlldbood, when human nature aots Itself 
out spontaneoiud J. It is difficult to develop oourtesj in ohildrea. There can be no 
true oourtesy without regard for man as man and wiUingneas to aooord to each man 
his place and riffht as a son of God equal with ourselves. But dilldren wish to please 
themselves without regard to others. The mother asks the child : ** Whj don't jou do 
rlflrht instead of doing wrong?'* and the chUd answers: ^Because it makes me so 
tired«" or ^ Because I do wrong without trying." N othing runs itself, unless it is going 
down hilL ** No other animal does things habitually that wiU injure and destroy it, and 
does them from the love of it. But man does this, and he is bom to do it, he does It 
from birth. As the seedlings of the peach-tree are all peaches, not apples, and those 
of thorns are all thorns, not grapes, so all the descendants of man are bom with evil 
in their natures. That sin continually oomes back to us, like a dog or cat that has 
been driven away, proves that our hearts are its home.'* 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward's novel, Robert Blsmere, represents the milk-and-water school 
of philanthropists. ** Give man a chance," they say ; ** give him good example and 
favorable environment and he will turn out weU. He is more sinned against than sin- 
ning. It is the outward presence of evil that drives men to evU courses." But God's 
indictment is found in S<«.8:7-''thtaiidofthtliAit«i]Bit7a«&iBst6«i'' G.P.Fisher: **Of the 
ideas of natural religion, Plato, Plutarch and Cicero found in the fact that they are in 
man's reaaon, but not obeyed and realized in man's irilZ, the most convincing evidence 
that humanity is at scnism with itself, and therefore depraved, fallen, and unable to 
deliver itself. The reason why many moralists faU and grow bitter and hateful is that 
they do not take account of this state of sin." 

Beason seeks an underlying principle which will reduce these multitudi- 
nous phenomena to unity. As we are compelled to refer common physical 
and intellectual phenomena to a common physical and intellectual nature, 
so we are comx>elled to refer these common moral phenomena to a common 
moral nature, and to find in it the cause of this universal, spontaneous, and 
all-controlling opposition to Gk)d and his law. The only possible solution 
of the problem is this, that the common nature of mankind is corrupt, or, 
in other words, that the human will, prior to the single volitions of the 
individual, is turned away from God and supremely set upon self -gratifi- 
cation. This unconscious and fundamental direction of the will, as the 
source of actual sin, must itself be sin ; and of this sin all mankind are 
partakers. 

The greatest thinkers of the world have certified to the correctness of this condusiom 
See Aristotle's doctrine of ** the slope," described in Chase's Introduction to Aristotle^B 
Ethics, XXXV and 8S—^ In regard to moral virtue, man stands onaslope. Hlsappe- 
tites and passions gravitate downward; his reason attracts him upward. Conflict 
occurs. A step upward, and reason gains what passion has lost ; but the reverse is the 
case if he steps downward. The tendency in the former case is to the entire subjection of 
passion ; in the latter case, to the entire suppression of reason. The slope will termi- 
nate upwards in a level summit where men's steps will be secure, or downwards in an 
Irretrievable plunge over the precipice. Continual self-control leads to absolute self- 
mastery ; continual failure, to the utter absence of self-controL But aU ire can tee i$ 
the dope. No man is ever at the iiptiua of the summit, nor can we say that a man has 
irretrievably fallen into the abyss. How it is that men constantly act against their 
own convictions of what is right, and their previous determinations to follow right, is 
a mystery which Aristotle discusses, but leaves unexplained. 

** Compare the passage in the Ethics, 1 : 11—* Clearly there is in them [men], besides 
the Reason, some other Inborn principle ( wt^wcii ) which f\ghts with and strains against 
the Beason .... There is m Che soul also somewhat besides the Season which Is 
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opposed to this and eroee against it'— Compare this passage with Paul, in IUnL7:f8~'I 
neadiffiraitlawiniByiwiiilMn^ vuTingagaiiistthalawoffflj mind, and bringing me into laptiTity OBder th» Uw 
•f lin wliiok is in ^7 membam' But as Aristotle does not explain the cause, so he suggests no 
cure. Revelation alone can account for the disease, or point out the remedy.** 

Wuttke, Christian Bthlos, 1 : 108— ** Aristotle makes the significant and almost surpris- 
ing observation, tliat the character which has become evU by guilt can just as little be 
thrown off again at mere volition, as the person who has made himself sick by his own 
fault can become well again at mere volition ; once become evil or sick, it stands no 
longer within his discretion to cease to be so ; a stone, when once oast, cannot be caught 
back from its flight ; and so is it with the character that has become evlL'* He does not 
tell ** how a reformation in character is possible,— moreover, he does not concede to 
evil any other than an individual effect, — knows nothing of any natural solidarity of 
evil in self-propagating, morally degenerated races *' ( Nic. Eth., 8:6,7;6:12;7:2,8; 
10 : 10 ). The good nature, he says, *' Is evidently not within our power, but is by some 
kind of divine causality conferred upon the truly happy.** 

Plato speaks of " that blind, many-headed wild beast of all that is evil within thee.*' 
He repudiates the idea that men are naturally good, and sasrs that, if this were true, all 
that would be needed to make them holy would be to shut them up, from their earliest 
years, so that they might not be corrupted by others. Bepubllo, 4 ( Jowett's trans- 
lation, 11 : 276 ) — ** There is a rising up of part of the soul against the whole of the soul." 
Mono, 89—** The cause of corruption is from our parents, so that we never relinquish 
their evil way, or escape the blemish of their evU habit." Horace, Bp., 1 : 10—'' Naturam 
expellas furca, tamen usque reourret." Latin proverb : ** Nemo repente fuit turpissi- 
mus." Pascal : '* We are bom unrighteous ; for each one tends to himself, and the bent 
toward self is the beginning of all disorder." Kant, in his Metaphysical Prindplos of 
Human Morals, speaks of '* the indwelling of an evil principle side by side with the 
good one, or the radical evil of human nature," and of ** the contest between the good 
and the evil principles for the control of man." ^ HegeU pantheist as he was, declared 
that original sin is the nature of every man«— every man begins with it" (H. B. 
Smith). 

Shakespeare, Timon of Atiiens, 4 : 8— ** All is oblique : There's nothing level in our 
cursed natures. But direct villainy." All's Well, 4 :8 — *' As we are in ourselves, how 
weak we are I Merely our own traitors." Measure for Measiure, 1:8—** Our natures 
do pursue, like rats that ravin down thehr proper bane, A thirsty evil, and when we 
drink, we die." Hamlet, 8:1—** Virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we shall 
relish of it.** Love's Labor Lost, 1 : 1— **Bvery man with his affects is bom. Not by 
might mastered, but by special grace." Winter's Tale, 1:2 — **We should have 
answered Heaven boldly. Not guilty ; the imposition cleared Hereditary ours "—that 
is, provided our hereditary connection with Adam had not made us guilty. On the 
theology of Shakespeare, see A. H. Strong, Great Poets, 196-811 — ** If any think it irra- 
tional to believe in man's depravity, guilt, and need of supernatural redemption, they 
must also be prepared to say that Shakespeare did not understand human nature." 

S. T. Coleridge, Omnlana, at the end : ** It is a fundamental article of Christianity 
that I am a fallen creature .... that an evil ground existed in my will, previously to 
any act or assignable moment of time in my consciousness; I am bom a child of 
wrath. Thisf^arful mystery I pretend not to understand. I cannot even conceive the 
possibility of it ; but I know that it is so, ... . and what is real must be possible." A 
sceptic who gave his children no religious training, with the view of letting them each 
in mature years choose a faith for himself, reproved Coleridge for letting his garden 
run to weeds ; but Coleridge replied, that he did not think it right to prejudice the 
soil in favor of roses and strawberries. Van Oosteisee : Rain and sunshine make weeds 
grow more quickly, but could not draw them out of the soil if the seeds did not lie there 
already ; so evil education and example draw out sin, but do not implant it. Tennyson, 
Two Voices : ** He finds a baseness in his blood. At such strange war with what is good. 
He cannot do the thing he would." Bobert Browning, Gk>ld Hair : a Legend of Pomic : 
** The faith that launched point-blank her dart At the head of a lie— taught Original 
Sin, The oormptlon of Man's Heart." Taine, Ancien R%ime : ** Savage, brigand and 
madman each of us harbors, in repose or manacled, but always living, in the recesses 
of his own heart." Alexander Maolaren : ** A great mass of knotted weeds growing in 
a stagnant pool is dragged toward you as you drag one filament.** Draw out one sin, 
and it brings with it the whole matted nature of sin. 

Chief Justice Thompson, of Pennsylvania : **If those who preach had been lawyers 
previous to entering the ministry* they would know and say far more about the deprav- 
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itj of the human heart than they do. The old doctrine of total deprayitj Is the only 
thing that can explain the falsehoods, the dishonesties, the licentiouBness, and the 
murders whioh are so rife in the world. Bduoation, refinement, and even a high 
order of talent, cannot overcome the inclination to evil which exists in the heart* and 
has taken possession of the very fibres of our nature.'* Bee Edwards, Original Sin, in 
Works, 2: 800-610; JuUus MtUler, Doot.Sin, 2:250-807; Hodge, SystTheoL, 2: 231-288; 
Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 225-288. 



SECnOH IV.— OBIGIK OF 8IK IK THE PEB80KAL ACT OF ADAM. 

With regard to the origin of this sinful nature whioh is common to the 
race, and whioh is the occasion of all actoal trangressions, reason affords 
no light. The Scriptures, however, refer the origin of itda nature to that 
free act of onr first parents hy which they turned away from God^ cor- 
rupted themselves, and brought themselves under the penalties of the law. 

Chandler, Spirit of Man. 78— '* It is vain to attempt to sever the moral life of Chris- 
tianity from the historical fact in which it is rooted. We may cordially assent to the 
assertion that the whole value of historical events is in their ideal significance. But in 
many cases, part of that which the idea signifies is the fact that it has been exhibited in 
history. The value and interest of the conquest of Greece over Persia lie in the sig- 
nificant idea of freedom and intelligence triumphing over despotic force ; but surely a 
part, and a very important part, of the idea, is the fact tiiat this triumph was won in a 
historical past, and the encouragement for the present whioh rests upon that fact. So 
too, the value of Christ's resurrection lies in its immense moral significance as a prin- 
ciple of life ; but an essential part of that very significance is the fact that the princi- 
ple was actually realized by One in whom mankind was summed up and expressed, and 
by whom, therefore, the power of realising it is conferred on all who receive him.** 

As it is important for us to know that redemption is not only ideal but actual, 
so it is important for us to know that sfn is not an inevitable accompaniment of 
human nature, but that it had a historical beginning. Tet no a priori theory should 
prejudice our examination of the facts. We would preface our consideration of the 
Scriptural account, therefore, by stating that our view of inspiration would permit us 
to regard that account as inspired, even if it were mythical or allegoricaL As God can 
use all methods of literary composition, so he can use all methods of instructing man- 
kind that are consistent with essential truth. George Adam Smith observes that the 
msrths and legends of primitive folk-lore are the intellectual equivalents of later phi- 
losophies and theories of the universe, and that " at no time has revelation refused to 
employ such human conceptions for the investiture and conveyance of the higher 
spiritual truths.*' Sylvester Bumham: ** Fiction and mj^h have not yet lost their 
value for the moral and religious teacher. What a knowledge of his own nature has 
shown man to be good for his own use, Qod surely may also have found to be good for his 
use. Nor would it of necessity affect the value of the Bible if the writer, in using for 
his purpose myth or fiction, supposed that he was using history. Only when the value 
of the truth of the teaching depends upon the historicity of the alleged fact, does it 
become impossible to use mytii or fiction for the ptui>oee of teaching.** See voL 1, 
page 241 of this work, with quotations from Denney, Studies in Theology, 218, and 
Gore, in Lux Mundi, 856. Buripides : *' Thou Gk>d of all I infuse light into the souls of 
men. whereby they may be enabled to know what is the root from which all their evils 
spring, and by what means they may avoid them ! " 

L Thb Scbiftubaii Aooount of thb Temptation and FaiiL m Gbk- 
8 : 1-7. 



L lis general cTiaracter not mythical or allegorioal, Imt hiHorioaL 
We adopt this view for the foUowing reasons : — ( a ) There is no inti- 
mation in the aooonnt itself that it is not historioaL ( 6 ) As a part of a 
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historioal book, the presninption is that it is itself historioaL ( o ) The 
later Scriptore writers refer to it as a veritable history even in its details. 
{d) Partiotilar features of the narratiye» saoh as the placing of onr first 
parents in a garden and the speaking of the tempter through a serpent- 
form, are incidents suitable to man's condition of innocent but untried 
childhood. ( 6 ) This view that the narratiye is historical does not forbid 
our assuming that the trees of life and of knowledge were symbols of 
spiritual truths, while at the same time they were outward realities. 

SeeJoliB8:44— "T«ariof7aiir&thflrthad«Ti],aiidtb»loitirf70irlhlh«ttit70ir¥mt»d^ leirataBn^ 
dam from tht b«giimi]i& and ilandetk not in tke trath, betuM tkm if 10 tr^ WhonkoipMkfltkalit, ka 

ipMkoth of his oira : to ho 18 a liar and tho &th6r tkcnof *^ 2 Off. 11 : 8 -« tho Mipait 

RoT.aO:!— "thodng«ii,ihooldferpont,vyehiath«BoTiIand8atan." H.B.Bmlth, System, 261— ** If 
Christ's temptation and victory oyer Satan were historical events, there seems to be no 
ffronnd for supposlngr that the first temptation was not a historioal event.** We believe 
in the imity and sufficiency of Sorlpture. We moreover regard the testimony of Christ 
and the apostles as conclusive with regard to the historicity of the account in Genesis. 
We assume a divine superintendence in the choice of material by its author, and the 
fulfilment to the apostles of Christ's promise that they should be giiided into the truth. 
Paul's doctrine of sin is so manifestly based upon the historical character of the Gene- 
sis story, that the denial of the one must naturally lead to the denial of the other. 
John Milton writes. In bis Areopagltica: **It was from out of the rind of one apple 
tasted that the knowledire of good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
forth into the world. And perhaps this Is that doom which Adam fell into, that is t^ 
say, of knowing good by evil." He should have learned to know evil as God knows it 
—as a thing possible, hateful, and forever rejected. He actually learned to know evil 
as Satan knows it — by making it actual and matter of bitter experience. 

Infantile and innocent man found his fit place and work in a garden. The language 
of appearances is doubtless used. Satan might enter into a brute-form, and might 
appear to speak through it. In all languages, the stories of brutes speaking show that 
such a temptation is congruous with the condition of early man. Asiatic myths agree 
in representing the serpent as the emblem of the spirit of evlL The tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evU was the ssnmbol of God's right of eminent domain, and indicated 
that all belonged to him. It is not necessary to suppose thatit was known by this name 
before the FftU. By means of it man came to know good, by the loss of it ; to know 
evil, by bitter experience ; C. H. M. : **To know good, without the power to do it ; to 
know evil, without the power to avoid it." Bible Com., 1 : 40— The tree of life was 
symbol of the fact that ** life is to be sought, not from within, from himself, in his own 
powers or fftoulUes ; but from that which is without him, even from him who hath life 
in himself." 

As the water of baptism and the bread of the Lord's supper, though themselves com- 
mon things, are symbolic of the greatest truths, so the tiee of knowledge and the tree 
of life were sacramentaL Mcllvalne, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 99-141— ** The two 
trees represented good and evil. The prohibition of the latter was a declaration that 
man of himself could not distinguish between good and evil, and must trust divine 
guidance. Satan urged man to discern between good and evil by his own wisdom, and 
so become independent of God. Sin is the attempt of the creature to exercise God's 
attribute of discerning and choosing between good and evil by his own wisdom. It is 
therefore self-conceit, self-trust, self-assertion, the preference of his own wisdom and 
will to the wisdom and will of Gk>d." Mcllvalne refers to Lord Baoon, Works, 1 : 82; 
102. Bee also Pope, Theology, 8 : 10, 11 ; Boston Lectures for 1071 : 80, 81. 

Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 142, on the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil—*' When for the first time man stood face to ftuse with definite conscious tempta* 
tlon to do that which he knew to be wrong, he held in his hand the fruit of that tree, 
and his destiny as a moral being hung trembling in the balance. And when for the 
first time he succumbed to temptation and faint dawnlngs of remorse visited his heart, 
at that moment he was banished from the Hden of innocence, in which his nature had 
hitherto dwelt, and he was driven forth from the presence of the Lord." With the first 
sin, was started another and a downward course of development. For the mythical or 
allegorical explanation of the narrative, see also Hase, Hutterus Bedivivua, 1M» IQS, 
and Nitisoh, Christian Doctrine* 218. 
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2. The course of t?ie temptcUiony and the reeiUHng fcUL 
The stages of the temptation appear to have been as f ollows : 
( a ) An appeal on the part of Satan to innooent appetites^ together ^nth 
an implied suggestion that God was arbitrarily withholding the means of 
their gratification ( Gen. 8:1). The first sin was in Eve*s isolating herself 
and choosing to seek her own pleasure without regard to God*s will. This 
initial selfishness it was, which led her to listen to the tempter instead of 
rebuking him or flying from him, and to exaggerate the divine command 
in her response ( Gen. 8:8). 

Q«B.8:l~'*TMt.katt6odaiiiT«dHUnikflttrfaB7tniQfatgard«i7" Satan emphasises the Umi- 
talion, but is silent with regard to the generous permitrton— "Of trary tne rfth* gardan [but 
one] tkraaHiTeitfrMljMt*' (2:16). C. H.M^inloco: "* To admit the question 'hatk God aid?* 
is already positiye infidelity. To add to God*8 word is as bad as to take from it. 'Ihtb 
QodMid?' is quickly followed by 'Taikall wt ninly dia' Questioning whether God has 
spoken, results in open contradiction of what God has said. Bve suffered God's word 
to be contradicted by a creature, only because she had abjured its authority over her 
oonsdenoe and heart." The command was simply : "thea ikaJI aot Mi of it ** ( On. 8 : 17 ). In 
her rising dislike to the authority she had renounced, she exaggerates the command 
into: "TeibtllBotofttrfi^iMitkarihAllTotoiukit'* (Q«B.8:8). Here is already self-isolation, 
instead of love. Matheson, Messages of the Old Beliglons, 818—^ Bre ever the human 
soul disobeyed, it had learned to distrust. . . . Before it violated the existing law, it 
had come to think of the Lawgiver as one who was Jealous of his creatures." Dr. 
G. H. Parkhurat : *'The flist question ever asked in human history was asked by the 
devil, and the interrogation point still has in it the trail of the serpent." 

( 6 ) A denial of the veracity of God, on the part of the tempter, ^nth a 
charge against the Almighty of jealonsy and frand in keeping his creatures 
in a position of ignorance and dependence ( Gten. 8 : 4, 5). This was fol- 
lowed, on the part of the woman, by positive unbelief, and by a conscious 
and presumptuous cherishing of desire for the forbidden fruit, as a means 
of independence and knowledge. Thus unbelief, pride, and lust all sprang 
i^m the self -isolating, self-seeking spirit, and fastened npon the means 
of gratifying it ( Gen. 8:6). 



Q«B.S:i6--"iiLdthoMrpoiUnidii]itoat¥WiB,T«ihanaotiirdydio:ftr6oddoth kaow tkat la tht day jo 
•at thmot tkaa yoor 07«t ikall bo opoiud, and ya ahall bo aa God, knaviBg good and aril " ; 8 : 6— ^'ind vbea tba 
iromaa aaw tkai tha tm vaa good flbr food, and that It vu a doUgbt to tka oyea, aod that tho traa vaa ta bo de^ 
Bako OHO wiaa, ^took of tho frnit thmoC and did aat ; and aha gara alao vita bar hnabaad vith bar, and ha did oat" 
—80 *" taking the word of a Professor of Lying, that he does not lie " < John Henry 
Newman). Hooker, EocL Polity, book I —"To live by one man's will became the 
cause of all men's misery.*' Gk>det on John 1 : d— **In the words 'lift* and 'light* it ia 
natural to see an allusion to the tree of Ute and to that of knowledge. After having 
eaten of the former, man would have been called to feed on the second. John initiates 
us into the real essence of these primordial and mysterious facts and gives us in this 
verse, as it were, the philosophy of Paradise." Obedience is the way to knowledge, and 
the sin of Paradise was the seeking of light without life ; c/. John 7 : 17 -" If aaj Baa vilkth 
to do his vill, ha shall kaow of tha taaohing, vhothar tt ia of Qod, or vbathar I apoik from n^ae^ 

( ) The tempter needed no longer to urge his snit. Having poisoned 
the fountain, the stream would naturally be eviL Sinoe the heart and its 
desires had become corrupt, the inward dispositition manifested itself in act 
( Gen. 8:6 — ' did eat ; and she gave also unto her husband with her '=« who 
had been with her, and had shared her choice and longing ). Thus man 
fell inwardly, before the outward act of eating the forbidden fruit, — fell in 
that one fundamental determination whereby he made supreme choice of 
self instead of God. This sin of the inmost nature gave rise to sins of the 
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deflires, and sins of the desires led to the outward act of transgressioii 
(James 1 : 16). 

JuM8l:15— *«A«thalii^vkeBilhatkMM8tT«l,tantk iti." Balrd, Blohlm Bevelled, 888— 
^ The law of Ood had already been violated ; man was ftdlen before the fruit had been 
plucked, or the rebellion had been thus siffnalized. The law required not onlj outward 
obedience but fealty of the heart, and this was withdrawn before any outward token 
indicated the change.'* Would he part oompcmy with Ood, or with his wife ? When 
the Indian asked the missionary where his ancestors were, and was told that they were 
in hell, he replied that he would go with his ancestors. He preferred hell with his tribe 
to heaven with God. Sapphira, in like manner, had opportunity given her to part 
company with her husband, but she preferred him to Ood; AoliS :7-it 

Philippi, Olaubenslehre : **So man became like God, a setter of law to himself. 
Mian's self-elevation to godhood was his falL God's self-hnmiliation to manhood was 
man's restoration and elevation. . . . 0«LS:tt— 'At BaakMbeeiBiu oat of vi' in his condi- 
tion of self -centered activity,— thereby losing all real Ukeness to God, which consists in 
having the same aim with God himself. De te fatnOa narratwr ; it is the condition, not 
of one alone, but of all the race.'* 8in once brought into being is self -propagating ; 
its seed is in itself: the centuries of misery and crime that have followed have only 
shown what endless possibilities of evil were wrapped up in that single sin. Keble : 
*' 'T was but a little drop of sin We saw this morning enter in. And lo, at eventide a 
world is drowned ! " Earrar, Fall of Man : ** The guilty wish of one woman has swol- 
len into the irremediable cormption of a world." See Oehler, O. T. Theology, 1 : 88t ; 
MUller, Doct. Sin, S^-? 381-886; Edwards, on Original Sin, part i, chap. 2; Shedd, Dogm. 
TbeoL,8:iaS-180. 

XL DiFFioui/nss oomfBorsD with the Fall ookbidsbbd as the fsb- 
sonaij Act of Adam. 

1. How could a holy being fall f 

Here we most acknowledge that we cannot understand how the first 
nnholj emotion conld have found lodgment in a mind that was set 
supremely upon God, nor how temptation could have overcome a soul in 
which there were no unholy propensities to which it could appeaL The 
mere power of choice does not explain the fact of an unholy choice. The 
fact of natural desire for sensuous and intelleotual gratification does not 
explain how this desire came to be inordinate. Nor does it throw light 
upon the matter, to resolve this fall into a deception of our first parents by 
Satan. Their yielding to such deception presupposes distrust of God and 
alienation i^m him. Satan's fall, moreover, since it must have been 
uncaused by temptation from without, is more difficult to explain than 
Adam's falL 

We may distinguish six incorrect explanations of the origin of sin : 1. Emmons': Sin 
is due to God's efficiency — God wrought the sin in man's heart This is the *' exerdse 
system," and is essentially pantheistic. 2. Edwards: Sin is due to God's providence— 
God caused the sin indirectly by presenting motives. This explanation has all the 
difficulties of determinism. 8. Augustine : Sin is the result of Gh)d's withdrawal from 
man's souL But inevitable sin is not sin, and the blame of it rests on Gk)d who with- 
drew the grace needed for obedience. 4. Pflelderer : The faU results from man's already 
existing sinfulness. The fault then belongs, not to man, but to God who made man 
sinfuL 5. Hadley : Sin is due to man's moral insanity. But such conoreated ethical 
defect would render sin impossible. Insanity is the effect of sin, but not its cause. 8. 
Newman : Sin is due to man's weakness. It is a negative, not a positive, thing, an 
incident of flniteness. But conscience and Scripture testify that it is positive as well as 
negative, opposition to Qod as well as non-conformity to God. 

Emmons was really a pantheist: ''Since God," he says, "works In aU men both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure, It is as easy to account for the first offence of Adam 
as for any other sin. .... There is no dilBculty retpeoting the fall of Adam from his 
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orifftnalsteto of perfeotton and purity into attate of sin and gvdiU which is in any way 
peculiar. .... It is as oousisteiit with the moral rectitude of the "Deity to produce 
sinful as holy exercises in the minds of men. He puts forth a positive influenoe to 
make moral agents act, in every Instance of their conduct, as he pleases. .... There 
is but one satisfootory answer to the question Whence eameevUf and that is: Itoame 
from the ffreat first Cause of all things" ; see Nathaniel Wmmons, Works, 2 :688. 

Jonathan Bdwards also denied power to the contrary even in Adam's first sin. God 
did not immediately cause that sin. But Gk>d was active in the region of motives 
though his action was not seen. Freedom of the Will, 161— **It was fitting that the 
transaction should so take place that it might not appear to be from God as the apparent 
fountain." Tet ** Gk>d may actually in his providence so dispose and permit things that 
the event may be certainly and infallibly connected with such disposal and permission "; 
see Alien, Jonathan Bdwards, SM. Bncyc. Brltannica, 7 : 600 — '* According to Bdwards, 
Adam had two principles,— natural and supematuraL When Adam sinned, the super- 
natural or divine principle was withdrawn from him, and thus his nature became cor- 
rupt without Ood infiising any evil thing into it. His posterity came into being 
entirely under the government of natural and Inferior principles. But this solves 
the difficulty of making God the author of sin only at the expense of denying to sin 
any real existence, and also destroys Bdwards's essential distinction between natural 
and moral ability." Bdwards on Trinity, Fisher's edition, 44— *'The sun does not 
cause darkness and cold, when these follow infallibly upon the withdrawal of his beams. 
God's disposing the result is not a positive exertion on his part" Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
2 : SO — *' God did not withdraw the common supporting grace of his Spirit from Adam 
until after transgression." To us Adam's act was irrational, but not impossible ; to a 
determinist like Bdwards, who held that men simply act out their characters, Adam's 
act should have been not only irrational, but impossible. Bdwards nowhere shows 
how, according to his principles, a holy being could possibly falL 

Pfleiderer, GrundrisiK 123— *'The account of the fall is the first appearance of an 
already existing sinfulness, and a typical example of the way in which every individual 
becomes sinfuL Original sin is simply the universality and originality of sin. There is 
no such thing as indeterminism. The will can lift itself from natural unf reedom, the 
unfreedom of the natural impulses, to real q>iritual freedom, only by distinguishing 
itself from the law which sets before it its true end of being. The opposition of nature 
to the law reveals an original nature power which precedes all free self-determination. 
Sin is the evU bent of lawless self-willed selfishness." Pfieiderer appears to make this 
sinfulness ooncreated, and guiltless, because proceeding from God. Hill, Genetic 
Philosophy, 268 — " The wide discrepancy between precept and practice gives rise to the 
theological conception of eitiy which, in low tjrpes of religion, is as often a violation of 
some trivial prescription ss it is of an ethical principle. The presence of sin, contrasted 
with a state of innocence, occasions the idea of a fall, or lapse from a sinless condition. 
This is not incompatible with man's derivation from an animal ancestry, which prior 
to the rise of self-consciousness may be regarded as having been in a state of moral 
innoeencei the sense and reality of sin being impossible to the animal The exist- 
ence of sin, both as an inherent disposition, .and as a perverted form of action, may be 
explained as a survival of animal propensil^ Inhuman life. • • • . Sin is the disturbance 
of higher life by the intrusion of lower." 

Professor James Hadley: '*Bvery man is more or less insane.'* We prefer to say: 
Bvery man, so far as he is apart from God, is morally insane. But we must not make 
sin the result of insanity. Insanity is the result of sin. Insanity, moreover, is a physical 
disease,— sin is a perversion of the wilL John Henry Newman, Idea of a University, 
60—" BvH has no substance of its own, but is only the defect, excess, perversion or 
corruption of that which has substance." Augustine seems at times to favor this view. 
He maintains that evil has no origin, inasmuch as it is negative, not positive : that it is 
merely defect or future. He illustrates it by the damaged state of a discordant harp ; 
see Moule, Outlines of Theology, 171. So too A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 190, tells 
us that Adam's will was like a vloUn in tune, which through mere inattention and 
neglect got out of tune at last. But here, too, we must say with B. G. Bobinson, Ohrist. 
Theology, 124 — " Sin explained is sin defended.'* All these explanations fall to explain, 
and throw the blame of sin upon 6k>d, as directly or indirectly its cause. 

But sill ia an existing faoi God oannot be its author, either by creating 
man's natore so that sin was a necessary incident of its development, or by 
withdrawing a sapematoral grace which was necessary to keep man holy. 
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Beason, theref ore, has no other reooorse than to aooept the Soriptore doc- 
trine that sin originated in man's free act of revolt from Gk>d — the act of 
a will which, though inclined toward Gk>d, was not yet confirmed in virtue 
and was still capable of a contrary choice. The original possession of such 
power to the contrary seems to be the necessary condition of probation 
and moral development. Yet the exercise of this power in a sinful direction 
can never be explained upon grounds of reason, since sin is essentially 
unreason. It is an act of wicked arbitrariness, the only motive of which 
is the desire to depart from God and to render self supreme. 

Sin]8a"iiqrrtir7oflavliiiiiMi'* (2 A6h.2:7), at thebeirinnliiff.aswellasattheezid. Neao- 
der, Plantin«r and Training, 888 — " Whoever ezplalns sfn nullilleB it." Man's power at 
the beglnninir to chooee evil does not prove that, now that he has fftllen, he has equal 
power of himself permanently- to ohooee good, Beoause man has power to cast him- 
self from the top of a predpice to the bottom, it does not follow that he has equal 
power to transport himself from the bottom to the top. 

Man fell by wilful resistance to the inworldn^r God. Christ is in aU men as he was in 
Adam, and all good impulses are due to him. Since the Holy Spirit is the Christ within, 
all men are the subjects of his striving. He does not withdraw from them except upon, 
and in consequence of, their withdrawing from him. John Milton makes the Almighty 
say of Adam's sin: '* Whose fault? Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me All he 
could have ; I made him just and right. Sufficient to have stood, though free to faiL 
Such I created all the Btherial Powers, And Spirits, both them who stood and them 
who ftiiled ; Freely they stood who stood, and fell who failed.** The word " cuasedneas " 
has become an apt word here. The Standard Dictionary defines it as ** 1. Curaedness, 
meanness, perverseness; 2. resolute courage, endurance: *Jim Blndsoe's voice was 
heard. And they all had trust in his cussedness And knowed he would keep his word.' " 
(John Hay, Jim Biudsoe, stanza 6 ). Not the last, but the first, of these definitions best 
describes the first sin. The most thorough and satisfactory treatment of the fall of 
man in connection with the doctrine of evolution is found in Orifflth-Jones, Ascent 
through Christ, 73-240. 

Hodge, Essays and Reviews, 90^*' There is a broad difference betwerai the commence- 
ment of holiness and the commencement of sin, and more is necessaiy for the former 
than for the latter. An act of obedience, if it is performed under the mere impulse of 
self-love, is virtually no act of obedience. It is not performed with any intention to 
obey, for that is holy, and cannot, according to the theory, precede the act. But an act 
of disobedience, performed from the desire of happiness, is rebellion. The cases are 
surely different. If, to please msrself , I do what Qod commands, it is not holiness ; but 
if, to i^ease myself, I do what he forbids, it is sin. Besides, no creature is immutable. 
Though created holy, the taste for holy enjoyments may be overcome by a temptation 
sufficiently insidious and powerful, and a selbQsh motive or feeling' excited in the mind. 
Neither is a sinful character immutable. By the power of the Holy Spirit, the truth 
may be clearly presented and so effectually applied as to produce that change which is 
called regeneration; that is, to call into existence a taste for holinesst so that it is 
chosen for its own sake, and not as a means of happiness." 

H. B.Smith,Sy8tem,282—*' The state of the case, aster as we can enter into Adam's 
experience, is this: Before the command, there was the state of love without the 
thought of the opposite : a knowledge of good only, a yet unconscious goodness : there 
was also the knowledge that the eating of the fruit was against the divine command. 
The temptation aroused pride ; the yielding to that was the sin. The change was there. 
The chancre was not in the choice as an executive act, nor in the result of that act — the 
eatinjr ; but in the choice of supreme love to the world and self, rather than supreme 
devotion to God. It was an immanent preference of the world,— not a love of the 
world f oUowinflT the choice, but a love of the world which is the choice itself." 

288—'* We cannot account for Adam's foil, psychologically. In saying this we mean ; 
It is inexplicable by anything' outside itself. We must receive the fact as ultimate, and 
rest there. Of course we do not mean that it was not in accordance with the laws of 
moral agency — that it was a violation of those laws : but only that we do not see the 
mode, that we cannot construct it for ourselves in a rational way. It differs from aU 
other similar oases of ultimate preference which Moe lenow ; viz., the sinner's immanent 
preference of the world, where we know there is an antecedent ground in the bias to 
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siiL, and the Chrigtian's regeneratioii, or immaiieiit prefOrenoe of Qod, where we know 
there is an influence from without, the workin^r of the Holy Spirit." 264 — ^ We must 
leave the whole question with the immanent preference standing forth as the ultimate 
fftct in the case, which is not to be constructed philosophically, as far as the processes 
of Adam's soul are concerned : we must regard that immanent preference as both a 
choice and an affection, not an affection the result of a choice, not a choice which is the 
consequence of an affection, but both together.** 

In one particular, however, we must differ with H. B. Smith : Since the power of 
vt>luntary internal movement is the power of the will, we must regard the change from 
good to evil as primarily a choice, and only secondarily a state of affection caused there- 
by. Only by postulating a free and conscious act of transgression on the part of Adam, 
an act which bears to evil affection the relation not of effect but of cause, do we reach, 
at the beginning of human development, a proper basis for the responsibility and guilt 
of Adam and the race. See Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 148-107. 

2. Sow could Ood Justly permit Satanic temptation f 

We see in this pennission not justice bnt benevolenoe. 

(a) Sinoe Satan fell ^nthont external temptation, it is probable that 

man's trial would have been sabstantiallj the same, even thongh there had 

been no Satan to tempt him. 

Angels had no animal nature to obscure the vision ; they oould not be influenced 
through sense ; yet they were tempted and they f^. As Satan and Adam sinned under 
the best possible circumstances, we may conclude that the human race would have 
sinned with equal certainty. The only question at the time of their creation, therefore, 
was how to modify the conditions so as best to pave the way for repentance and pardon. 
These conditions are : 1. a material body —which means confinement, limitation, need 
of self-restraint ; 2. infancy —which means development, deliberation, with no memory 
of the first sin ; 8. the parental relation— repressing the wilfulness of the child, and 
teaching submission to authority. 

( 6 ) In this ease, however, man's foil would perhaps have been without 
what now constitutes its single mitigating circumstance. Self-originated 
sin would have made man himself a Satan. 

Ilail8:88— "inoMBjliitkdoiMttia.*' "* God permitted Satan to divide the guilt with man. 
so that man might be saved from despair." See Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 16-29. 
Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 108— ** Why was not the tree made outwardly repulsive ? 
Because only the abuse of that whidi was positively good and desirable could have 
attractiveness for Adam or could constitute a real temptation.'* 

( c) As, in the conflict with temptation, it is an advantage to objectify 
evil under the image of corruptible flesh, so it is an advantage to meet it 
as embodied in a personal and sedndng spirit. 

Man's body, corruptible and perishable as it is, furnishes him with an iUustration and 
reminder of the condition of soul to which sin has reduced him. The flesh, with its 
burdens and pains, is thus, under God, a help to the distinct recognition and overcom- 
ing of sin. So it was an advantage to man to have temptatiao oonflned to a single 
external voice. We may say of the influence of the tempter, as Birks, in his Difficulties 
of Belief, lOl, says of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil: ** Temptation did 
not depend upon the tree. Temptation was certain in any event. The tree was a type 
into which God contracted the possibilities of evil, so as to strip them of delusive vast- 
ness, and oonliect them with definite and palpable warning,— to show man that it was 
only one of the many possible activities of his spirit which was forbidden, that God had 
right to all and could forbid alL" The originality of sin was the most fascinating 
element in it It afforded boundless range for the imagination. Luther did well to 
throw his inkstand at the devil. It was an advantage to localise him. The concentra- 
tion of the human powers upon a definite offer of evil helps our understanding of the 
evil and increases our disposition to resist it. 

( 6 ) Such temptation has in itself no tendency to lead the soul astray. If 
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the sonl be holy, temptation may onljoonfirm it in virtne. Only the evil will, 
self-determined against God, can torn temptation into an occasion of ruin. 

As the sun's heat has no tendency to wither the plant rooted In deep and moist soil, 
but only causes it to send down its roots the deeper and to fasten itself the more 
strongly^ so temptation has in itself no tendency to pervert the souL It was only the 
seeds that''flbai9antkerokjplM«%whmth«7ki4BoiniA<Htk'Mllaii8:8^«>>tiiat ^ 
when "tbs nn vu rim** ; and our Lord attributes thebr ftdlure, not to the sun, but to their 
lackof rootandof soil:''bioul••tlM7k■dlloro0lt'*"bioul••t^7k■dnodMpuH The same 

temptation which occasions the ruin of the false disciple stimulates to sturdy growth 
the virtue of the true Christian. Contrast with the temptation of Adam the tempta- 
tion of Christ. Adam had everything to plead for God, the garden and its delights, 
while Christ had everything to plead against him, the wilderness and its privations. 
But Adam had confidence in Satan, while Christ had confidence in God ; and the result 
was in the former case defeat, in the latter victory. See Baird, Elohim Revealed, 886-390. 

C. H. Spurgeon :** All the sea outside a ship can do it no damage till the water enters 
and fills the hold. Hence, it is dear, our greatest danger is within. All the devils in 
hell and tempters on earth could do us no injury, if there were no corruption in our own 
natures. The sparks will fly harmiessly, if there is no tinder. Alas, our heart is our 
greatest enemy; this is the little home>bom thief. Lord, save me from that evil man, 
myself I ** 

L3rman Abbott: ** The soom of goody-goody is Justified; for goody-goody is innocence, 
not virtue ; and the boy who never does anything wrong because he never does any- 
thing at all is of no use in the world Sin is not a help in development ; it is a 

hindrance. But temptation is a help ; it Is an indispensable means.'* B. G. Robinson, 
Christ. Theology, 128^^ Temptation in the bad aeaaae and a faU from innocence were 
no more necessary to the perfection of the first man, than a marring of any one's char- 
acter is now necessary to its completeoess.*' John Milton, Areopagltioa : ** Maxiy there 
be that complain of divine providence for suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish 
tonguesl When God gave him reason, he gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but 
choosing; he had been else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
motions '* ( puppet shows ). Robert Browning, Ring and the Book, 8M ( Pope, 1188) — 
"Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time I Why comes temptation but for man 
to meet And master and make crouch beneath his foot, And so be pedestaled in 
triumph ? Pray * Lead us into no such temptations. Lord ' ? Tea, but, O thou whose 
servants are the bold. Lead such temptations by the head and hair. Reluctant dragons, 
up to who dares fight, That so he may do battle and have praise I '* 

8. Bow eould a penaliy 90 great be justly oonneoted with diaohedu 
ence to 8o slight a command f 

To this question we may reply: 

(a) So alight a command presented the best test of the spirit of 
obedience. 

Cicero : *' Parva res est, at magna culpa." The child's persistent disobedience In one 
single respect to the mother's command shows that In all his other acts of seeming 
obedience he does nothing for his mother's sake, but all for his own, ^shows, in other 
words, that he does not poss e s s the spirit of of obedience in a single act. 8. 8. Times : 
** Trifles are trifles only to triflers. Awake to the significance of the insignificant I for 
you are In a world that beloDgs not alone to the God of the Infinite, but also to the God 
of the InflnltesimaL" 

( 6 ) The external command was not arbitrary or insignificant in its sab- 
stance. It was a concrete presentation to the hnman will of €k>d's rtUiiyi 
to eminent domain or absolute ownership. 

John HaO, Lectures on the BeUglous Use of Property, 10— " It sometlmee happens 
that owners of land, meaning to give the use of It to others, without alienating it, 
impose a nominal rent— a quit-rent, the passing of which acknowledges the recipient 
as owner and the occupier as tenant. This is understood in all lands. In many an old 
Boglish deed, *three barley-oonis.' *af)Kt capon,' or *a shilling,' is the oonsideration 
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which pennanaitly reooffntzes the rights of lordship. God tau^t men b j the fdrtdd- 
den tree that he was owner, that man was oocupier. He neleoted the matter of prop- 
erty to be the test of man's obedience, the outward and sensible sign of a right state of 
heart toward God; and when man put forth his hand and did eat, he denied God's 
ownership and aawrte^his own. Nothing remained but to eject him." 

( ) The Sttnotion attaohed to the oommandahowB that man was not left 
ignorant of its meaning or importanoe. 

G«al:n— "iiatdaytkataiiMtettteMf ttMAaUnnljik.'* Of. G«a StS-^thetreevUtkifliiat 
■i4it rftbsgttdai** ; and see Dodge, Christian Theology, 806, 207*'' The tree waB central, as 
the commandment waa central. The choioe was between the tree of Ufe and the tiee 
of death, ~ between self and God. Taking the one was rejecting the other.'* 

( d) Theaot of disobedienoe was therefore the revelation of a will thor* 
ooghlj oormpted and alienated from God — a will given over to ingratitode^ 
unbelief, ambition^ and rebellion. 

The motive to disobedieooe was not Appetite, but the ambition to be as God. The 
outward act of eating the forbidden fruit was only the thin edge of the wedge, behind 
which lay the whole mass— the fundamental determination to isolate self and to seek 
personal pleasure regardless of Gtod and his law. So the man under conviction for sin 
commonly clings to some single passion or plan, only half-conscious of the fact that 
opposition to God in one thing is opposition in all. 

nL OONSBqDBNOBSOFTHBFAIiL, SOFABASBBSFBOTsAdAII. 

1. Death. — This death -was twofold. It was partly: 

A. Phjsioal death, or the separation of the sonl from the body. — The 
seeds of death, naturally implanted in man's oonstitntion, began to develop 
themselves the moment that access to the tree of life was denied him. Man 
from that moment was a dying oreatore. 

In a true sense death began at once. To it belonged the pains which both man and 
woman should suffer in their appointed callings. The fact that man's earthly existence 
did not at once end, was due to God*s counsel of redemption. " At law tf tki ^liitof lift " 
(Sfla. 8:2) began to work even then, and grace began to counteract the effects of the 
FalL Christ has now "aboMaddMtb" ( 8 tia. 1:10) by taking its terrors away, and by turn- 
ing it into the portal of heaven. He will destroy it utteriydOor. 15 :M) when by resur- 
rection from the dead, the bodies of the saints shall be made immortal. Dr. William A. 
Hammond, following a French scientist, declares that there is no reason in a normal 
physioal system why man should not live forever. 

That death is not a physical necessity is evident if we onoe remember that life is, not 
fuel, but fire. Weismann, Heredity, 8, 24, 78, 169 — ** The organism must not be looked 
upon as a heap of combustible material, which is completely reduced to ashes in a 
certain time, the length of which is determined by its size and by the rate at which it 
bums ; but it should be compared to a fire, to which fresh fuel can be continually 
added, and which, whether it bums quickly or slowly, can be kept burning as long as 
necessity demands. .... Death is not a primary necessity, but it has been acquired 

secondarily, as an adaptation Unicellular organisms, increasing by means of 

fission, in a certain sense possess immortality. No Amoeba has ever lost an ancestor 

by death Bach individual now living is fftr older than mankind, and Is almost as 

old as life itself Death is not an essential attribute of living matter." 

If we regard man as primarily spirit, the possibility of life without death is plain. 
God lives on eternally, and the future physical organism of the righteous will have in 
it no seed of death. Man might have been created without being mortaL That he is 
mortal is due to anticipated sin. Begaid body as simply the constant energising of God, 
and we see that there is no inherent necessitjr of death. Denney, Studies in Ideology, 
96 — *' Man, it is said, must die because he is a natural being, and what belongs to nature 
belongs to him. But we assert, on the contrary, that he was created a supernatural 
being, with a primacy over nature, so related to God as to be immortaL Death is an 
intrnsfon, and it is flnaUy to be abolished.** CShandler, The Spirit of Bfan,4M7-'' Hie 
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first stage In the fall was the dislnteBTatioii of spirit into body and mind ; and the sec- 
ond was the enslayement of mind to body." 

Some recent writers, however, deny that death is a oonsequenoe of the Fall, except 
in the sense that man's fear of death results from his sin. Newman Smyth, Place of 
Death in Evolution, 19-8S, indeed, asserts the value and propriety of death as an element 
of the normal universe. He would oppose to the doctrine of Weismann the condusioas 
of Maupas, the French biologlBt, who has followed infusoria through 000 generatioiis. 
Fission, says Maupas, reproduces for many generations, but the uniceUular germ ulti- 
mately weakens and dies out. The asexual reproduction must be supplemented by a 
higher conjugation, the meeting and partial blending of the contents of two cells. This 
Is only occasional, but it is necessary to the permanence of the species. Isolation Is 
ultimate death. Newman Smyth adds that death and sex appear together. When sex 
enters to enrich and diversify Ufe, all that will not take advantage of it dies out. 
Survival of the fittest is accompanied by death of that which will not improve. Death 
is a secondary thing— a consequence of life. A living form acquired the power of 
giving up its Ufe for another. It died in order that its offlspring might survive In a 
higher form. Death helps life on and up. It does not put a stop to Ufe. It became an 
advantage to Ufe as a whole that certain primitive forms should be left by the way to 
perish. We owe our human birth to death in nature. The earth before us has died 
that we might Uve. We are the Uvtng diildren of a world that has died for us. Death 
is a means of Ufe, of increasing spedaliffitlon of function. Some ceUs are bom to give 
up their life sacrifldally for the organism to which they belong. 

While we regard Newman Smyth's view as an ingenious and valuable explanation of 
the incidental resulte of death, we do not regard it as an explanation of death's origin. 
Ood has overruled death for good, and we can assent to much of Dr. Smyth's exposition. 
But that this good oould be gained only by death seems to us wholly unproved and 
unprovable. Biology shows us that other methods of reproduction are possible, and 
that death is an incident and not a primary requisite to development. We regard Dr. 
Smyth's theory as Incompatible with the Scripture representations of death as the con- 
sequence of sin, as the sign of Gk)d's displeasure, as a means of discipline for thefaUen, 
as destined to complete abolition when sin itself has been done away. We reserve, how- 
ever, the fuU proof that physical death is part of the penalty of sin until we discuss the 
Oonsequences of Sin to Adam's Posterity. 

Bat this death was also, and chiefly, 

R Spiritual death, or the separation of the sonl from Gk)d. — In this 
areindnded : (a) Negatively, the loss of man's moral likeness to God, or 
that onderlying tenden<7 of his whole nature toward Ood which oonstitated 
his original righteonsness. (6) Positiyelj, the depraving of all those 
powers which^ in their nnited action with r^erenoe to moral and religions 
tmth, we call man's moral and religions natore ; or, in other words, the 
blinding of his intelleot, the oormption of his affections, and the enslave- 
ment of his wilL 

Seeking to be a god, man became a slave ; seeking independence, he ceased to be 
master of himself. Once his inteUect was pure, —he was supremely conscious of God, 
and saw aU things else in Gk>d's light. Now he was supremely conscious of self, and saw 
aU things as they affected self. This self-consdousness — how unlike the objective life 
of the first apostles, of Ohrlst, and of every loving soul I Once man's affections were 
pure, — he loved Gk>d supremely, and other things in subordination to God's wHL Now 
lie loved self supremely, and was ruled by inordinate affections toward the creatures 
which could minister to his selfish gratification. Now man could do nothing pleasing 
to God, because he lacked the love which is necessary to aU true obedience. 

G. F. Wilkin, Oontrol in Bvolution, shows that the wlU may initiate a counter^volu- 
tton which shall reverse the normal course of man's development. First comes an act, 
then a habit, of surrender to animalism ; then subversion of faith in the true and the 
good; then active championship of evil; then transmission of evil disposition and 
tendencies to posterity. This subversion of the rational wiU by an evU choice took 
place very early. Indeed in the first man. AU human histoiy has been a conflict 
between these two antagonistio evolutions, the upward and the downward. Blologl- 
oalrather than moral phenomena predominate. No human beingesoapea tnuMgrea^ 
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inir the law of his evolutionary nature. There is a moral deadness and torpor rosnltinff . 
The rational will must be restored before man can ^o riffht a^rain. Man must oommit 
himself to a true life ; then to the restoration of other men to that same llf^ ; then thero 
must be ooOperation of society ; this work must extend to the limits of the human 
speoies. But this will be practicable and rational only as it is shown that the unf oldinfir 
pton of the tmiverse has destined the righteous to a future incomparably more desirable 
than that of the wicked ; in other words, immortality is necessary to evolution. 

** If immortality be necessary to evolution, then immortality becomes sdeotiflo. 
Jesus has the authority and omnipresence of the power behind evolution. He imposes 
upon his followers the same normal evolutionary mission that sent him into the 
world. He organisees them into churches. He teaches a moral evolution of society 
throu^ the united voluntary efforts of his followers. They are *tke good wad .... tke Mas 
ofthakingdMa' (lltit8:38). Theism makes a definite attempt to counteract the evil of the 
counter-evolution, and the attempt Justlfles Itself by its results. Christianity Is sdeii- 
tiflc (1) in that it satisfies the conditions of kmnoUdge: the persisting and compre- 
hensive harmony of phenomena, and the interpretation of all the facts ; (2) in its aUn^ 
the moral regeneration of the world ; (8) in its methodB, adapting itself to man as an 
ethical being, capable of endless progress; (4) In its conception of normal society, as 
of sinners uniting together to help one another to depend on God and conquer self, so 
recognizing the ethical bond as the most eesentiaL This doctrine harmonises science 
and religion, revealing the new species of control which marks the highest stage of 
evolution; shows that the religion of the N. T. Is essentially sdentiflo and its truths 
capable of practical verification ; that Christianity Is not any particular church, but 
the teachings of the Bible ; that Christianity is the true system of ethics, and should be 
taught in public institutions; that cosmic evolution comes at last to depend on the 
wisdom and will of man, the immanent Ood working in finite and redeemed humanity." 

In fine, man no longer made God the end of his life, but ohose self 
instead. While he retained the power of self-determination in snbordinate 
things, he lost that freedom which consisted in the power of choosing God 
as his ultimate aim, and became fettered by a fundamental inclination of 
his will toward evil. The intuitions of the reason were abnormally 
obsoored, since these intnitions, so far as they are concerned with moral and 
religions truth, are conditioned npon a light state of the affections; and — 
as a necessary resolt of this obscuring of reason — conscience, which, as 
the normal judiciary of the soul, decides upon the basis of the law given to 
it by reason, became perverse in its deliverances. Yet this inability to judge 
or act aright, since it was a moral inabilily springing ultimately from will, 
waB itself hateful and condemnable. 

See Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 61-78; Shedd, Sermons to the Natural Ifan, 203-930, 
esp. a05~" Whatsoever springs from will we are responsible for. Man's inability to 
love God supremely results from his intense self-will and self-love, and therefore his 
impotence is a part and element of his sin, and not an excuse for it.*' And yet the 
question "Adin.whm art tkoa 7" (Q«il8:9), says C. J. Baldwin, '* was, (1) a question, not as 
to Adam's physical locality, but as to his moral condition ; ( 2 ) a question, not of justice 
threatening, but of love inviting to repentance and return ; ( 8 ) a question, not to Adam 
as an individual only, but to the whole humanity of which he was the representative." 

Dale, Epheslans, 40~^Chrlst is the eternal Son of God ; and it was the first, the prim- 
eval purpose of the divine grace that his life and sonship should be shared by all man- 
kind ; that through Christ all men should rise to a loftier rank than that which belonged 
to them by their creation; should be 'partaktn of the dlTiiMiiatan' (8 M 1:4), and share the 
divine righteousness and joy. Or rather, the race was actually created in Christ ; and 
it was created that the whole race might in Christ inherit the life and glory of God. 
The divine purpose has been thwarted and obstructed and partially defeated by human 
sin. But it is being fulfilled In aU who are' in Okriit' (lph.i:8).'* 

2. PoMiveandfornuilexcliiaicm/romOocC 8 presence. — This included: 
(a) The cessation of man's former familiar intercourse ^th Gbd, and 
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tiie setting up of outward barriers between man and his Maker ( ohernbim 
and sacrifice ). 

'* In die Welt hinaiuirestoflseii, Steht der Mensoh verlaaseii da.'* Though God punished 
Adam and Eve, he did not ourae them as he did the serpent. Their ezohision from the 
tree of life was a matter of benevolenoe as well as of justice, for it prevented the 
immortality of sin. 

( 6 ) Banishment from the garden, where God had specially manifested 
his presence. — Eden was perhaps a spot reseryedy as Adam's body had 
been, to show what a sinless world would be. This positive exclusion i^m 
God's presence, with the sorrow and pain which it involyed, may have been 
intended to illustrate to man the nature of that eternal death from which 
he now needed to seek deliyeranoe. 

At the gates of Eden, there seems to have been a manifestation of God's presence, in 
the cheruhim, which constituted the place a sanctuary. Both Gain and Abel brought 
offerings "onto tke lori** (Qm, 4 :8, 4), and when Gain fled, he is said to have gone out "tim 
t]MprwniMofth«Lord"(Q«iL4:i6). On the consequences of the ¥U1 to Adam« see Edwards, 
Works, 2:80(M05: Hopkins, Works, l:e06-246; Dwight, Theology, 1:888-484; Watson. 
Institutes, 2: 1IM2; Marteasen, DogmatioB, 166-178; Van Oostenee. Dogmatios, 4aMU. 



SEGTIOK V. — IMPUTATIOUT OP ADAM'S SIK TO HIS P08TBBITT. 

We have seen that all mankind are Binnem ; that all men are by nature 
depraved, guilty, and oondemnable ; and that the transgression of our first 
parents, so far as respects the human race, was the first sin. We have still 
to consider the connection between Adam's sin and the depravity, guilty 
and condemnation of the race. 

(a) The Scriiytures teach that the transgressbn of onr first parents con- 
stituted their posterity sinners (Bom. 5:19 — <' through the one man's 
disobedience the many were made sinners " ), so that Adam's sin is imputed, 
reckoned, or charged to every member of the race of which he was the germ 
and head ( Bom. 5 : 16 — ** ihe judgment came of one [ o£fence ] unto con- 
demnation " ). It is because of Adam's sin that we are bom depraved and 
subject to God's penal infiictions ( Bom. 5 : 12 — ** through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death through sin " ; Eph. 2 : 8 — "by nature 
children of wrath " )• Two questions demand answer, — firsts how we can 
be responsible for a depraved nature which we did not personaUy and con- 
sciously originate ; and, secondly, how God can justly chai^ to our 
account the sin of the first father of the race. These questions are sub- 
stantially the same, and the Scriptures intimate the true answer to the 
problem when they declare that "in Adam all die" ( 1 Cor. 16 :22) and 
" that death passed onto all men, for that all sinned ** when " through one 
man sin entered into the world " ( Bom. 5 : 12 ). In other words, Adam's 
sin is the cause and ground of tke depravity, guilt, and condemnation 
of all his posterity, simply because Adam and his posterity are one, and, by 
virtue of their organic unily, the sin of Adam is the sin of the race. 

Amielsays that ^ the best measure of the profondity of any religious doctrine is given 
by its conception of sin and of the cure of sin.*' We have seen that sin is a state ; a 
state of the will : aselflah state of the wHl; a selflsh state of the will inborn and uni- 
versal; a selilsh state of the wiU inborn and universal by reason of man's free act. 

88 
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ConneotiDg the present disoussioii with the preoedinff doctrines of theology, the steps of 
our treatment thus far are as follows : 1. God's holiness Is purity of nature. 2. CK>d*8 
law demands purity of nature. 8. Sin is impure nature. 4. All men have this impure 
nature. 6. Adam originated this impure nature. In the present section we expect to 
add : d. Adam and we are one ; and, in the succeeding section, to complete the doo- 
trinewlth: 7. The guilt and penalty of Adam*s sin are ours. 

( 6 ) Aooordingas we regard this twofold problem from the pdnt of view 
of the abnormal human condition, or of the divine treatment of it, we may 
call it the problem of original sin, or the problem of imputation. Neither 
of these terms is objectionable when its meaning is defined. By imputa- 
tion of sin we mean, not the arbitrary and mechanical charging to a man 
of that for which he is not naturally responsible, but the reckoning to a 
man of a guilt which is properly his own, whether by virtue of his individ- 
ual acts, or by virtue of his connection with the race. By original sin we 
mean that participation in the common sin of the race with which €k>d 
charges us, in virtue of our descent from Adam, its first Jbther and head. 

We should not permit our use of the term ' imputation * to be hindered or prejudioed 
by the fact that certain schools of theology, notably the Federal school, have attached to 
it an arbitrary, external, and mechanical meaning— holding that God imputes sin to 
men, not because they are sinners, but upon the ground of a legal fiction whereby 
Adam, without their consent, was made their representative. We eihall see, on the con- 
trary, that (1 ) in the case of Adam's sin imputed to us, (2) in the case of our sins 
Imputed to Christ, and ( 3 ) in the case of Christ's righteousness imputed to the believer, 
there is always a realistic basis for the Imputation, namely, a real union, (1) between 
Adam and his descendants, (2) between Christ and the race, and (8) between believers 
and Christ, such as gives in each case community of life, and enables us to say that God 
Imputes to no man what does not properly belong to him. 

Dr. B. G. Bobinson used to say that *' imputed righteousness and imputed sin are as 
absurd as any notion that ever took possession of human nature." He had in mind, 
however, only that constructive guilt and merit which was advocated by Princeton 
theologians. He did not mean to deny the imputation to men of that which is their own. 
He recognized the fact that all men are sinners by inheritance as well as by voluntary 
act, and he found this taught in Scripture, both in the O. T. and in the N. T. ; e. 0., 
Ith. i :6— ^'loon&ntlMsuisof a« ehildran oflsnal, vhieh ve hAve siniwd against tliee. Tea, land mj&thar'fhoiiM 
kavasiiuwd"; Jar. S:25 — "letuliadovninaurtham^ and litoor wnftuiooLooT«riii; Cirve hare aiimad against 
Jehonb oor God, va and oor btkars" ; 14 :20— "We aaknovledga, Jahorak, our wiokedneei^ and the iniquity of ou 
bthan ; ftr va hava linnad against thaa." The word " impatad " is itself found in the N. T. ; e. q^ 
t Tim. 4 : i6~"it mj Unk defanoi no ona took my part: may it not ba laid to thefa- aoooont,*' or "impntad to then ** 
— y^i avTotf AoYM^•^1^ E<Hn. 5 : 18 — " lin is not impntad vhan than is no lav '* — ovk jAAoYarcu. 

Not only the saints of Scripture times, but modem saints also, have Imputed to 
themselves the sins of others, of their people, of their times, of the whole world. Jona- 
than Edwards, Resolutions, quoted by Allen, 28 — ** I will take it for granted that no 
one is so evil as myself ; I will identify myself with all men and act as if their evil were 
my own, as if I had committed the same sins and had the same infirmities, so that the 
knowledge of their fallings will promote in me nothing but a sense of shame." Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice : *' I wish to confess the sins of the time as my own." Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, 87— "The phrase 'solidarity of humanity* is growing 
every day in depth and significance. Whatever we do, we do not for ourselves alone. 
It is not as an individual alone that I can be measured or Judged.** Boyce, World and 
Individual, 2 : 404— "The problem of evil indeed demands the presence of free will in 
the world ; whUe, on the other hand, it is equally true that no moral world whatever 
can be made consistent with the realistic thesis according to which free will agents are, 
in fortune and in penalty, independent of the deeds of other moral agents. It follows 
that, in our moral world, the righteous can suffer without individually deserving their 
suftering. Just because their lives have no independent being, but are linked with all 
Uf e— > Gk>d himself also sharing in their suffering." 

The above quotations Uluttrate the belief in a human responsibility that goes beyond 
the bounds of personal sins. What this responsibility is, and what its limits are, we 
have yet to define. The problem is stated, but not solved, by A. H. Bradford, Heredity, 
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Itt, and The Age of F&ith,S86—*' Stephen prays: 'LoriUyBsttUtuitotlMireUrgs' (A0ls7:W). 
To whose charge then ? We all have a share in one another*8 sins. We too stood by 
and consented, as Paul did. * My sins gave sharpness to the nails, And pointed every 

thorn' that pierced the brow of Jesus Yet in England and Wales the severer 

forms of this teaching [with regard to sin] have almost disappeared; not because of 
more thorough study of the Scripture, but because the awful congestion of population, 
with its attendant miseries, has convinced the majority of Christian thinkers that the 
old Interpretations were too small for the near and terrible facts of human Uf^ such as 
women with babies In their arms at the London gin-shops giving the infants sips of 
liquor out of their glasses, and a tavern keeper setting his four or five year old boy 
upon the counts to drink and swear and flffht in Imitation of his elders.** 

( c ) There are two fandamental principles which the Scriptores already 
cited seem dearly to substantiate, and which other Scriptores corroborate. 
The first is that man's relations to moral law extend beyond the sphere of 
conscious and actoal transgression^ and embrace those moral tendencies 
and qualities of his being which he has in common with every other member 
of the race. The second is, that €k>d's moral government is a government 
which not only takes account of persons and personal acts, but also recog- 
nizes race responsibilities and inflicts race-penalties ; or, in other words, 
judges mankind, not simply as a collection of separate individuals, but also 
as an organic whole, which can collectively revolt from God and inoor the 
curse of the violated law. 

On race-responsibility, see H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 288-802— ^ No one can 
apprehend the doctrine of original stai, nor the doctrine of redemption, who insists that 
the whole moral government of Qod has respect only to individual desert, who does not 
allow that the moral government of God, as moral, has a wider scope and larger rela- 
tions, so that God may dispense sufTerlng and happiness ( in his all-wise and inscrutable 
providence ) on other grounds than that of personal merit and demerit. The dilenuna 
here is : the facts connected with native depravity and with the redemption through 
Christ either belong to the moral government of God, or not. If they do, then that 
government has to do with other considerations than those of personal merit and 
demerit ( since our disabilities in consequence of sin and the grace offered in Christ are 
not in any sense the result of our personal choice, though we do choose in our relations 
to both ). If they do not belong to the moral government of Gk>d, where shall we assign 
them? To the physical? That certainly can not be. To the divine sovereignty? But 
that does not relieve any difficulty ; for the question still remains. Is that sovereignty, 
as thus exercised, Just or unjust? We must take one or the other of these. The whole 
(of sin and grace) is either a mystery of sovereignty— of mere omnipotence— or a 
proceeding of moral erovemment. The question will arise with respect to grace as well 
as to sin : How can the theory that all moral government has respect only to the merit 
or demerit of personal acts be applied to our justiflcation ? If all sin is in sinning, with 
a personal desert of everlasting death, by parity of reasoning all holiness must consist 
in a holy choice with personal merit of eternal life. We say then, generally, that all 
definitions of sin which mean a sin are irrelevant here." Dr. Smith quotes Edwards, 
2 : 800 — ** Original sin, the innate sinful depravity of the heart, includes not only the 
depravity of nature but the imputation of Adam's first Bin, or, in other words, the Uable- 
nesB or exposedness of Adam*s posterity, in the divine Judgment, to partake of the 
punishment of that sin." 

The watchword of a hirge class of theologians— popolariy called **New School"— is 
that ** all sin consists in sinning," — that is, all sin is sin of act. But we have seen that 
the dispositions and states in which a man is unlike Qod and his purity are also sin 
according to the meaning of the law. We hate now to add that each man is responsible 
also for that sin of our flnt father in which the human race apostatized flx>m God. In 
otherwords, we recognize the guilt of race-Bin as well as of personal sin. We desire to 
say at the outset, however, that our view, and, as we believe, the Scriptural view, 
requires us also to hold to certain qualifications of the doctrine which to some extent 
alleviate its harshness and fonilBh Iti properexplanation. These quallflcatlooB we now 
pTOoeed to mentioiL 
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{d) In recognizing the gailt of raoe-sin, we are to bear in mind: (l)thai 
actual ain, in which the personal agent reaffirms the underlying determina- 
tion of his will, IB more guilty than original sin alone ; ( 2 ) that no human 
being is finally condemned solely on account of original sin ; but that all 
who, like infants, do not commit personal transgressions, are saved through 
the application of Christ's atonement; (3) that our responsibility fox 
inborn evil dispositions, or for the deprayily common to the race, can be 
maintained only upon the ground that this depravity was caused by an 
original and conscious act of free will, when the race revolted from God in 
Adam ; (4 ) that the doctrine of original sin is only the ethical interpreta- 
tion of biological facts — the facts of heredity and of universal congenital 
ills, which demand an ethical ground and explanation ; and (5) that the 
idea of original sin has for its correlate the idea of original grace, or ihe 
abiding presence and operation of Christ, the immanent God, in every 
member of the race, in spite of his sin, to counteract the evil and to prepare 
the way, so far as man wiU permit, for individual and coUeotive salvation. 

Over against the mazlm : ** All sin consists in sinninflr/' we put the mofe oorreot 
statement : Personal sin consists in sinning, but in Adam*s first sinning the race also 
sinned, so that *'i&idui«Udii"(iOor. 15:22). Denney, Studies in Theology. 86— «* Sin is not 
only personal but social; not only social but organic ; character and all that is involved 
in character are capable of being attributed not only to individuals but to societies, and 
eventually to the human race itself ; in short, there are not only isolated sins and indi- 
vidual sinners, but what has been called a kingdom of sin upon earth." Leslie Stephen : 
** Man not dependent on a race is as meaningless a phrase as an apple that does not grow 
on a tree.*' ** Yet Aaron Burr and Abraham Lincoln show how a man may throw away 
every advantage of the best heredity and environment, while another can triumph over 
the worst. Man does not take bis character from external causes, but shapes it by his 
own willing submission to influences from beneath or from above." 

Wm. Adams Brown : " The idea of inherited guilt can be accepted only If paralleled 
by the idea of inherited good. The consequences of sin have often been regarded as 
social, while the consequences of good have been regarded as only individual. But 
heredity transmits both good and evil." Mrs. Lydia Avery Goonley Ward : ^ Why 
bowest thou, O soul of mine, Crushed by ancestral sin ? Thou hast a noble heritage. 
That bids thee victory win. The tainted past may bring forth flowers, As blossomed 
Aaron's rod : No legacy of sin annuls Heredity from Gk>d." For further statements 
with regard to race-responsibility, see Domer, Olaubenslehre, 2:a>-W (System 
Doctrine, 2 : 89M-333 ). For the modem view of the Fall, and its reconciliation with the 
doctrine of evolution, see J. H. Bernard, art. : The Fall, in Hastings' Diet, of Bible ; 
A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 188-180; Orlfflth-Jones, Ascent through Christ 

(e) There is a race-sin, therefore, as well as a personal sin ; and that 
race-sin was committed by the first father of the race, when he comprised 
the whole race in himself. All mankind since that time have been bom in 
the state into which he fell — a state of depravity, guilt, and condemnation. 
To vindicate God's justice in imputing to us the sin of our first father, 
many theories have been devised, a part of which must be regarded as only 
attempts to evade the problem by denying the facts set before us in the 
Scriptorea. Among these attempted explanatioDs of the Scripture state- 
ments, we proceed to examine the six theories which seem most worthy of 
attention. 

The first three of the theories which we discuss may be said to be evasions of the 
problem of original sin ; all, in one form or another, deny that Ood imputes to all men 
Adam's sin, in such a sense that all are guilty for It. These theories are the Pelagian, 
the Arminian, and the New SchooL The last three of the theories which we are about 
to treat, namely, the Federal theory, the theory of Mediate Imputation, and the tbewy 
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of Adam's Natural Headship, are all Old School theories, and have for their oommon 
oharaoteristio that they, assert the sruilt of Inborn depravity. All three, moreover, hold 
that we are In some way responsible for Adam's sin, though they differ as to the precise 
way in which we are related to Adam. We must grant that no one, even of these latter 
theories, is wholly satisfactory. We hope, however, to show that the last of them-- 
the Augustinian theory, the theory of Adam's natural headship, the theory that Adam 
and his descendan to are naturaMy and organically one — explains the largest number of 
facts, is least open to obJeottoD, and48 most aooordant with Scripture. 

L Thbobebs of Imputation. 

L The Pelagian Theory^ or Theory of MaafCa natural Innooenoe, 

Pelagitis, a British monk, propounded his doctrines at Borne, 409. They 
were condemned by the Goimcil of Carthage, 418. Pelagianism, however, 
as opposed to Aagostinianism, designates a complete scheme of doctrine 
with regard to sin, of which Pelagius was the most thorough representative, 
although every feature of it cannot be ascribed to his authorship. Sodnians 
and Unitarians are the more modem advocates of this general scheme. , 

According to this theory, every human soul is immediately created by 
Gbd, and created as innocent, as free from depraved tendencies, and aa 
perfectly able to obey God, as Adam was at his creation. The only effect 
of Adam's sin upon his posterity is the effect of evil example ; it has in no 
way corrupted human nature ; the only corruption of human nature is that 
habit of sinning which each individual contracts by persistent tiansgresEdon 
of known law. 

Adam's sin therefore injured only himself ; the sin of Adam is imputed 
only to Adam, — it is imputed in no sense to his descendants ; God imputes 
to each of Adam's descendants only those acts of sin which he has person- 
ally and consdoualy committed. Men can be saved by the law as well as 
by the gospel ; and some have actually obeyed God perfectly, and have 
thus been saved. Physical death is tiieref ore not the penalty of sin, but 
an original law of nature ; Adam would have died whether he had sinned 
or not ; in Bom. 5 : 12, ** death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," 
signifies : ''all incurred eternal death by sinning after Adam's example." 

Wiggers, Augustinlsm and Pelagtanlmn, 60, states the seven pointo of the Pelagian 
doctrine as follows : ( 1 ) Adam was created mortal, so that he would have died even if 
he had not sinned ; ( 2 ) Adam's sin injured, not the human race, but only himself ; (8) 
new-bom infante are In the same condition as Adam before the Fall ; (4) the whole 
human race neither dies on account of Adam*s sin, nor rises on account of Christ's 
resurrection ; ( 6 > infants, even though not baptised, attain eternal life ; ( 6 ) the law is 
as good a means of salvation as the gospel; (7) even before Christ some men lived who 
did not commit sin. 

In Pelagius' Com. on %m, 6 : 11^ published in Jerome's Works, vol. zi, we learn who 
these sinless men were, namely, Abel, Bnoch, Joseph, Job, and, among the heathen, 
Socrates, Aristides, Numa. The virtues of the heathen entitle them to reward. Their 
worthies were not indeed without evil thoughte and inclinations ; but, on the view of 
Pelagius that all sin conslste in act, these evil thoughte and incUnations were not sin. 
^Non plenl nasdmur": we are bom, not full, but vacant, of character. HoUness, 
Pelagius thought, could not be concreated. Adam's descendante are not weaker, but 
stronger, than he ; since they have fulfilled many commands, while he did not fulfil so 
much as one. In every man there is a natural conscience ; he has an ideal of life; he 
forms right resolves ; he recognizes the claims of law ; he accuses himself when he sins, 
»all these things Pelagius regards as indications of a certain holiness in all men, and 
misinterpretation of these facte gives rise to his system; he ought to have seen in them 
evideooef of a divine infiuenoe opposing man'sbenttoevilaDdleading him to repent- 
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anoe. Graoe, on the Pela«rian theory. Is simply the grtuoe of ereotton— God's orlgtaially 
endowing man with his high powers of reason and wllL While Augustiniantem regards 
human nature as dead^ and Seml-Pelagianism regards it as HcH, Pelagianism proper 
declares it to be weU, 

Domer, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 48 ( Syst. Doot^ 2 : 888 )»^ Neither the body, man's sur- 
roundings, nor the inward operation of God, have any determining influence upon the 
wlU. God reaches man only through external means, such as Christ's doctrine, exam- 
ple, and promise. This dears God of the charge of eyil, but also takes from him the 
authorship of good. It is Deism, applied to man's nature. God cannot enter man's 
being if he would, and he would not if he oould. Free will is everything." Ib^ 1 : 606 
( Syst. Doct., 2 : 188, 189 ) — '* Pelagianism at one time counts it too great an honor that 
man should be directly moved upon by God, and at another, too great a dishonor that 
man should not be able to do without God. In this inconsistent reasoning, it shows its 
desire to be rid of God as much as possible. The true conception of God requires a 
living relation to man, as well as to the external universe. The true conception of man 
requires satisfaction of his longings and powers by reception of Impulses and strength 
from God. Pelagianism, in seeking for man a development only like that of nature, 
shows that its high estimate of man is only a delusive one ; it really degrades him, by 
Ignoring his true dignity and destiny." See Ih., 1 : 124, 126 (Syst. Doct, 1 : 188, 187) ; 
8: 43-45 (Syst. Doct., 2: 838,880); 2: 148 (Syst. Doct, 8: 44). Also SchalT, Church His- 
tory, 2:783-8M; Doctrines of the Early Sodnians, in Princeton Bssays, 1:194-211; 
WOrter, Pelagianismus. For substantially Pelagian statements, see Sheldon, Bin and 
Bedemption ; Ellis, Half Century of Unitarian Controversy, 76. 

Of the Pelagian thearj of an, we may esj : 

A. It has never been reoognized as Soriptttral, nor has it been f onna- 
lated in oonf essions, by any branch of the Christian ohnrdh* Held only 
sporadusallj and by individuals, it has ever been regarded by the chnroh at 
large as heresy. This constitates at least a presomption against its tmth. 

As slavery was ** the sum of all villainy," so the Pelagian doctrine may be called the 
sum of all false doctrine. Pelagianism is a survival of paganism, in its majestic 
egoism and self-oomplaoency. ** (}ioero, in his Natura Deorum, says that men thank 
the gods for external advantages, but no man ever thanks the gods for his virtues — 
that he is honest or pure or merciful. Pelagius was first roused to opposition by 
hearing a bishop In the public services of the church quote Augustlne*s prayer : * Da 
quod Jubes, et jube quod vis '--* Give what thou commandest, and command what thou 
wilt' From this he was led to formulate the gospel according to St CUcero, so per- 
fectly does the Pelagian doctrine reproduce the Pagan teaching.*' The impulse of the 
Christian, on the other hand, is to refer all gifts and graces to a divine source In Cbriet 
and in the Holy Spirit Iph. S : lO^^Por ve an kit vorkmaiuhiK oMtod iaOhiiit Jans for good wvkM, 
wUoh God afon prtpind thAt ¥• fkooU v»lk ia tkam " ; Jokn 15 : 16 »''Te did no^ 

— " who wo born, noi of blood, nor of the vUl «f tht fluh, nivofthovm«finia.bat«f God.** H. Auber : 
** And every virtue we possess, And every victory won. And every thou^t of holiness. 
Are his alone.** 

Augustine had said that ^Man is most free when controlled by God alone'*— 
^* [ Deo ] solo domlnante, liberrlmus " ( De Mor. Bod., xzi ). Gore, in Lux Mundl, 800— 
** In Christ humanity Is perfect because in him it retains no part of that false independ- 
ence which, in all Its manifold forms, is the secret of sin." Pelagianism, on the 
contrary, is man's declaration of independence. Hamack, Hist Dogma, 6 : 200 — ^ The 
essence of Pelagianism, the key to its whole mode of thought lies in this proposition of 
Julian : * Homo liberoarMtrio emandpatus a Deo ' — man, created free, is in his whole 
being independent of God. He has no longer to do with God, but with himself alone. 
God renters man's Ufe only at the end, at the Judgment^a doctrine of the orphanage 
of humanity." 

& It oontradiots Soriptme in denying : (a) that evil dispositLon and 
state, aa well as evil acts, are sin ; ( 6 ) that such evil disposition and state 
are inborn in all mankind ; ( o ) that men universally are guilty of overt 
transgression so soon as they come to moral oonsdonsness ; (d) that no 
man is able without divine help to fulfil the law ; (e) that all nieD»wifii' 
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ont exception, are dependent for salTation npon God's atoning, regenerat- 
ing, sanctifying grace ; (/) that man's present state of oormption, 
condemnation, and death, is the direct effect of Adam's transgression. 

The Westminster OonfeeBioii, oh. yi, { i, declares that ** we are utterly indiBposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly indined to all evlL" To Pelaglus, 
on the contrary, sin is a mere incident. He knows only of sirm^ not of Hn» He holds 
the atomic, or atomistic, theory of sin, which regards it as consisting in isolated toU- 
tions. Feleglanism, holding* as it does, that virtue and vice consist only in single decis- 
ions, does not accoont for character at alL There is nosuch thing as a state of sin, or 
a self -propagating power of sin. And yet upon these the Scriptures lay greater emphasis 
than upon mere acts of transgression, hka. 3 : 6»"1kat wkiak it ben of tki ImE ii iMh'*— ** that 
which comes of a sinful and guilty stock is itself, from the yery beginning, sinful and 
guilty " ( Doner ). Witness the tendency to degradation in families and nations. 

Amiel says that the great defect of liberal Christianity is its superfloial conception of 
sin. The tendency dates far back : Tertullian spolra of the soul as naturally Chiistian-- 
** anima naturaliter Christiana.'* The tendency has come down to modem times : Crane, 
The Beligion of To-morrow, 246 — ^* It is only when children grow up, and begin to 
absorb their environment, that they loee their artless loveUness." ABochester Unitar- 
ian preacher publicly declared it to be as much a duty to believe In the natural purity 
of man, as to believe in the natural purity of God. Dr. Lyman Abbott speaks of ** the 
shadow which the Manichsean theology of Augustine, borrowed by caivin, cast upon 
all children, in declaring them bom to an inheritance of wrath as a viper's brood.'* Dr. 
Abbott forgets that Augustine was the gre a t e s t opponent of ManichsBanism, and that 
his doctrine of inherited guilt may be supplemented by a doctrine of inherited divine 
influences tending to salvation. 

Prof. O. A. Coe tells us that '*aU children are within the household of Gk)d"; that 
** they are already members of his kingdom " ; that " the adolescent change " is ** a step 
not into the Christian life, but UTitMn the Christian lifie.'* We are taught that salvation 
is by education. But education is only a way of presenting truth. It still remains 
needful that the soul should accept the truth. Pelagianism ignores or denies the pres- 
ence in every child of a congenital selfishness which hinders acceptance of the truth, 
and which, without the working of the divine Spirit, will absolutely counteract the 
influence of the truth. Augustine was taught his guilt and helplessness by transgres- 
sion, while Pelagius remained ignorant of the evil of his own heart. Pelagius might 
have said with Wordsworth, Prelude, 634— ** I had approached, like other youths, the 
shield Of human nature from the golden side ; And would have fought, even unto the 
death, to attest The quality of the metal which I saw." 

Schaff, on the Pelagian controversy, in Bib. Sao^ 5 : 805-S48 — The co nt roversy 
** resolves itself into the question whether redemption and sanctiflcation are the work 
of man or of Ood. Pelagianism in its whole mode of thinking starts from man and 
seeks to work itself upward gradually, by means of an imaginary good-will, to holiness 
and communion with Ood. Augustlnianlsm pursues the oppodte way, deriving from 
God's unconditioned and all-working grace a new life and all power of working good. 
The first is led from freedom into a legal, self-righteous piety ; the other rises from the 
slavery of sin to the glorious liberty of the children of God. For the first, revelation is 
of force only as an outward help, or the power of a high example ; for the last, it is the 
inmost life, the very marrow and blood of the new man. The first involves an Ebion- 
itic view of Christ, as noble man, not high-priest or king ; the second finds in him one 
in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. The first makes conversion a 
process of gradual moral purification on the ground of original nature ; with the last, 
it is a total change, in which the old passes away and all becomes new. . . . Bationalism 
is simply the form in which Pelagianism becomes theoretically complete. The high 
opinion which the Pelagian holds of the natural will is transfersed with equal right 
by the Rationalist to the natural reason. The one does without grace, as the other 
does without revelation. Pelagian divinity is rationaUstia BationaUstlo morality is 
Pelagian.'* See this Compendium, page 80. 

AUen, Religious Progress, 96-100— ^Most of the mischief of religious oon tr ove ray 
springs from the desire and determination to impute to one's opponent positions which 
he does not hold, or to draw inferences from his principles. Insisting that be shaU 
be held responsible for them, even though he declares that he does not teaoh them. 
We say that he ought to accept them; that he is bound logically to do so; that they are 
Deoesnrydedootloiis from his system; that the teodeooy of his teaohing is in tbese 
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dlreotloiis; and then we denounoe and oondenin him for what he disowns. It was In 
thJs way that AuffustlDe filled out for Pela^us the sraps in his soheme, which he thought 
it necessary to do, in order to make P^agius*s teaching consistent and complete ; and 
Pelairius, in his turn, drew inferences from the Augustinlan theology, about which 
Augustine would have preferred to maintain a discreet silence. Neither Augustine 
nor Oalyin was anxious to make prominent the doctrine of the reprobation of the 
wicked to damnation, but preferred to dwell on the more attractive, more rational 
tenet of the elect to salvation, as subjects of the divine choice and approbation ; sub* 
stituting for the obnoxious word reprobation the milder, euphemistic word preter- 
Ition. It was their opponents who were bent on forcing them out of their reserve, 
pushing them into what seemed the consistent sequence of their attitude, and then 
holding it up before the world for execration. And the same remark would apply to 
almost every theological contention that has embittered the clraroh*s experience.** 

O. It reBta upon false phfloeophioal prindples ; as, for example : ( a ) 
that the human will is simply the fiiculty of volitions ; whereas it is also, 
and chiefly, the faculty of self-determination to an ultimate end ; (6) that 
the power of a contrary choice is essential to the existence of will ; whereas 
the will fundamentally determined to self -gratification has this power only 
with respect to subordinate choices, and cannot by a single Tolition reverse 
its moral state ; (c) that ability is the measure of obligation, — a principle 
which would dimiulRh the sinner's responsibility, just in proportion to his 
progress in sin ; {d) that law consists only in positive enactment ; whereas it 
is the demand of x>erfect harmony with God, inwrought into man's moral 
nature ; ( e) that each human soul is immediately created by God, and 
holds no other relations to moral law than those which are individual ; 
whereas all human souls are organically connected "with each other, and 
together have a corporate relation to God's law» by virtue of their deriva- 
tion from one common stock* 

(a) Neander, Church History, g ; 564-€%» brtds one of the fmiflamantal principles of 
Pelagianism to be ** the ability to choose, equally and at any moment, between good 
and evil." There is no recognition of the law by which acts produce states ; the power 
which repeated acts of evil possess to give a definite character and tendency to the will 
Itself.—** Volition is an everlasting * tick,' * tick,' and swinging of the pendulum, but 
no moving forward of the hands of the dock follows.'* ^* There Is no continuity of 
moral life— no character^ in man, angel, devil, or aod.»»— ( b ) See art. on Power of 
Ck>ntrary Choice, in Princeton Essays, 1 : 210-288 : Pelagianism holds that no confirma- 
tion in holiness is possible. Thomwell, Theology : *' The sinner is as free as the saint ; 
the devil as the angeL" Harris, PhUos. Basis of Theism, 800 — '* The theory that indif- 
ference is essential to freedom Implies that will never acquires character ; that volun- 
tary action is atomistic, every act disintegrated from every other ; that character, if 
acquired, would be incompatible with freedom." " By mere volition the soul now a 
plenum can become a vacuum^ or now a vacuum can become a plenum,'* On the Pela- 
gian view of freedom, see Julius MUller, Doctrine of Sin, 87-M. 

(e) H79:8— ''BoMBbenotagainitiistkAiiiiqiiitiMofoarfln^^ 
filk«i." Notice the analogy of individuals who suffer from the effects of parental mis- 
takes or of national transgression. Julius MtUler, Doct Sin, 2 : 810, 817 — ^ Neither the 
atomistie nor the oroanic view of human nature is the complete truth." Each must 
be complemented by the other. For statement of race-responsibility, see Domer, 
Olaubenslehre, 2 : 80-^, 61-64, 161, 162 ( System of Doctrine, 2 : 324-884, 84&-360 ; 8 : 50-54 ) 
—"Among the Scripture proofs of the moral connection of the individual with the 
race are the visiting of the sins of the fttthers upon the children ; the obligation of the 
people to punish the sin of the individual, that the whole land may not Incur guilt ; the 
offering of sacrifice for a murder, the perpetrator of which is unknown. Achan^s crime 
Is charged to the whole people. The Jewish race Is the better for its parentage, and 
other nations are the worse for theirs. The Hebrew people become a legal personality. 

^ Is it said that none are punished for the sins of their fathers unless they are like 
Uieirfathers? But to be unlike their fathers requires a new heart. They who are not 
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held aooountaUe for tbe siiia of their fathers are those who have recogniied their 
responsibility for them, and have repented for their Ukeness to their ancestors. Only 
tbe self-isolatinir spirit says: 'iHlBybnttflr'tkMpar?* (6«i.4:9X and thinks to oonstruot a 
constant equation between indlTidnal misfortune uid individual sin. The calamities 
of the righteous led to an ethical conception of the relation of the individual to the 
community. Such sulTerings show that men can love Ood disinterestedly, that the good 
has unselfish friends. These sufferings are substitutionary, when borne as belonging 
to the sufferer, not foreign to him, the guilt of others attaching to him by ylrtae of his 
national or race-relation to them. So Moses in 11 84 :flt David In la fii: 6^ Isaiah in la 69: 941, 
recognise the connection between personal sin and race-sin. 

"Christ restores the bond between man and his fellows, turns the hearts of the fathers 
to the children. He is the creator of a new race-consciousness. In him as the head we 
see ourselves bound to, and responsible for, others. Love finds It moraDy impossible 
to isolate itself. It restores tbe consciousness of unity and the recognition of common 
guilt. Boes eveiy man stand for himself in the N.T.? This would be so, only if each 
man became a sinner solely by free and conscious personal decision, either in the pres- 
ent, or in a past state of existence. ButthisisnotSoripturaL Something comes before 
personal transgression: 'Art wUA it ben of ftt ImE it fl«A* (Joki 3:6). Personality is the 
stronger for recognizing the race-sin. We have common joy in the victories of the 
good ; so in shameful Upees we have sorrow. These are not our worst moments, but 
our best,— there is something great in them. Original sin must be displeasing to God ; 
for it perverts the reason, destrojrs likeness to Qod, excludes from communion with 
God, makes redemption necesaary, leads to actual Bin, Influences future generations. 
But to complain of God for permitting its propagation is to oomplain of his not destroy- 
ing the race,— that is, to complain of one*s own existence." See Shedd, Hist Doctrine, 
2:08-110; Hagenbach, Hist. Doctrine, 1 :287, 896-810; Martensen, Dogmatics, 85i-M2; 
Princeton Bssays, 1 : 74-07 ; Dabney, Theology, 206-808, 814, 816. 

2. The Arminian Theory^ or Theory of voluntarily appropricUed 
Depravity, 

Arminius (1560-1609), profeescRr in the Uniyersity of Leyden, in South 
Holland, while formally aooepting the doctrine of the Adamio nnity of the 
race propounded both by Lather and OalTin, gave a very different inter- 
pretation to it — an interpretation which yerged toward Semi-Pelagianiflm 
and the anthropology of the Greek Ohnroh. The Methodist body is the 
modem representative of this view. 

According to this theory, all men, as a divinely appointed sequence of 
Adam's transgression, are naturally destitute of original righteousness, and 
are exposed to misery and death. By virtue of the infirmity propagated 
from Adam to all his descendants, mankind are wholly unable without 
divine help perfectly to obey God or to attain eternal life. This inability, 
however, is physical and intellectaal, but not voluntary. As matter of jus- 
tice, therefore, God bestows upon each individual from the first dawn of 
consciousness a special influence of the Holy Spirit, which is sufficient to 
counteract the effect of the inherited depravity and to make obedience 
possible, provided the human will cooperates, whichit still has power to do. 

The evil tendency and state may be called sin ; but they do not in them- 
selves involve guilt or punishment ; still less are mankind accounted guilty 
of Adam's sin. Gbd imputes to each man his inborn tendencies to evil, 
only when he consciously and voluntarily appropriates and ratifies these in 
spite of the power to Uie contrary, which, in justice to man, God has 
specially communicated. In Bom. 5 : 12, *' death passed unto all men, for 
that all sinned," signifies that physical and spiritual death is inflicted upon 
all men, not as the penalty of a common sin in Adam, but because, by 
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diyine decree, all suffer the oousequenoes of that sia» and beoaiue all 
personally consent to their inborn sinf olness by acts of transgression. 

BoeATniiDiuB,Worka,l:2Se^-»i,m-«^8»4m,SS^^ TbedesoriptiODfflTea 

above is a description of Arminianism proper. The ezpressioDS of Arminlus hlmsftf 
are so guarded that Moses Stuart ( Bib. Bepos., 1831) found it possible to oonstruot an 
argument to prove that Arminius was not an Armlnian. But it is plain that by inheri- 
ted sin Arminius meant only inherited evil, and that it was not of a sort to Justify Ood*s 
condemnation. He denied any inbeing in Adam, such as made us Justly cdiargeable with 
Adam's sin, except in the sense that we are obliged to endure certain consequences of 
it. This Shedd has shown in his History of Doctrine, 2: 178-198. The system of Armin- 
ius was more fully expounded by Limbordi and Bpisoopius. See limboroh, TbeoL 
Christ,8:4:6(p. 189). The sin with which we are bom ^ does not inhere in the soul, 
for this [soul] is immediately created by Gk>d, and therefore, if it were infected with sin, 
that sin would be from Ood." Many so-called Arminians, such as Whitby and John 
Taylor, were rather Pelagians. 

John Wesley, however, greatly modified and improved the Arminian doctrine. Hodge, 
Syst. TheoL, 2 : 829, 830 —" Wesleyanism ( 1 ) admits entire moral depravity ; ( 2 ) denies that 
men in this state have any power to co(Sperate with the grace of Qod ; (8) aasertB that 
the guilt of all through Adam was removed by the Justification of all through Christ ; 
(4) ability to cooperate is of the Holy Spirit, through the universal influence of the 
redemption of Christ. The order of the decrees is ( 1 ) to permit the fall of man ; ( 2) to 
send the Son to be a full satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ; ( 3 ) on that ground 
to remit all original sin, and to give such grace as would enable all to attain eternal life ; 
(4) those who improve that grace and persevere to the end are ordained to be saved." 
We may add that Wesley made the bestowal upon our depraved nature of ability to 
cooperate with Ood to be a matter of grace, while Arminius regarded it as a matter of 
Justice, man without it not being accountable. 

Wesleyanism was systematized by Watson, who, in his In9titutes, 2 : 68-5fi, 60, T7, 
although denying the imputation of Adam^ sin In any proper sense, yet declares that 
** Limborch and others materially departed from the tenets of Arminius in denying 
Inward lusts and tendencies to be sinful till complied with and augmented by the wilL 
But men universally choose to ratify these tendencies; therefore they are corrupt in 
heart. If there be a universal depravity of will previous to the actual choice, then it 
inevitably follows that though infants do not commit actual sin, yet that theirs is a sinful 
nature. .... As to infants, they are not indeed bom Justified and regenerate ; so that 
to say original sin is taken away, as to infants, by Christ, is not the correct view of the 
case, for the reasons before given ; but they are all bora under *the free gift,' the 
effects of the * righteousness ' of one, which is extended to all men ; and this free gift is 
bestowed on them in order to Justification of life, the adjudging of the condemned to 

live Justification in adults is connected with repentance and faith ; in infants, we 

do not know how. The Holy Spirit may be given to childr^i. Divine and effectual 
influence may be exerted on them, to cure the spiritual death and corrupt tendency of 
their nature.'* 

It will be observed that Watson's Wesleyanism is much more near to Scripture than 
what we have described, and properly described, as Arminianism proper. Pope, In his 
Theology, follows Wesley and Watson, and ( 2 : 70-86) gives a valuable synoptis of the 
dlfterences between Arminius and Wesley. Whedon and Baymond, in America, better 
represent original Arminianism. They hold that Ood was imder obligaUon to restore 
man's ability, and yet they inconsistently speak of this ability as a otxuioua ability. 
Two passages from Baymond's Theology show the inconsistency of calling that ^ grace," 
which Ood is bound in Justice to bestow, in order to make man responsible : 2 : 84-86-- 
** The race came into existence under grace. Exist^ice and Justification are secured 
for it only through Christ; for, apart from Christ, punishment and destruction would 
have followed the first sin. So all gifts of the Spirit necessary to qualify him for the 
putting forth of free moral choices are secured for him through Christ. The Spirit of 
Qod is not a bystander, but a quickening power. So man is by grace, not by his fallen 
nature, a moral being capable of knowing, loving, obeying, and enjoying Ood. Such 
he ever will be, if he does not frustrate the grace of Ood. Not tiU the Spirit takes his 
final flight is he in a condition of total depravity." 

Compare with this the following passage of the same work in which this ** grace " is 
called a debt: 2 : 817— ** The relations of the posterity of Adam to Ood are substan- 
tially those of newly created beings. Each individual person is obligated to Ood, and 
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God to him, precisely the same as if God had created him such as he is. Ability must 
equal obligation. God was not obli^ted to provide a Redeemer for the first transffres- 
80I8, but haying provided Redemption for them, and through it having permitted them 
to propagate a degenerate raoe, an adequate compensation is due. The gracious influ- 
ences of the Spirit are then a debt due to man —a compensation for the disabilities of 
inherited depravity." McCllntock and Strong ( Cydopeedia, art: Armlnius) endorse 
Whedon*s art. in the Bib. Sac., 19 : 241, as an exhibition of Armlnianism, and Whedon 
himself claims it to be such. See Hagenbach, Hist Doct., 2 : 214-{316. 

With regard to the Arminian theory we remark : 

A. We grant that there is a nniversal gift of the Holy Spirit, if by the 
Holy Spirit is meant the natural light of reason and oonsoience, and the 
manifold impulses to good whioh struggle against the evil of man's natora 
But we regard as wholly nnsoriptnral the assumptions : (a) that this gift 
of the Holy Spirit of itself removes the depravity or oondemnation derived 
from Adam's fall ; (b) that without this gift man would not be responsible 
for being morally imperfect ; and ( c ) that at the beginning of moral life 
men consciously appropriate their inborn tendencies to eyiL 

John Wesley adduced in proof of universal grace the text : Jok&l : 9— "tk«lighk vkkkUgU- 
fltkervyBna"— whioh refers to the natural light of reason and conscience which the 
preincamate Logos bestowed on all men, though in different degrees, before his coming 
in the flesh. This light can be called the Holy Spirit, because it was "tk« Spirit rfOhriit'* 
( 1 Pet. 1 : 11 ). The Arminian view has a large element of truth In its recognition of an 
influence of Christ, the Immanent God, which mitigates the effects of the Eali and 
strives to prepare men for salvation. But Armlnianism does not fully recognize the 
evil to be removed, and it therefore exaggerates the effect of this divine working. 
Universal grace does not remove man*s depravity or man's condenmatlon ; as is evident 
from a proper Interpretation of Bom. 5 : 12-19 and of Iph. 8 : 8 ; It only puts side by side with 
that depravity and condemnation influences and impulses which counteract the evil 
and urge the sinner to repentance: JohBl:5— "tk« ligkt ifainetk ia tlw durkneaB; and the iaikmm 
apprehended it not" John Wesley also referred to Rom. 5: 18— "thrwgh eaa art of rigkteoonmi the free 
gift came nnto all men to jMtiflaartia of life " — but here the "all men " to conterminous with "the maaj " 
whoare"Baderighteona"lnTW8el9,and with the "aU** who are "■adeaUTe"lni0ar.l5:88; in 
other words, the "all ** In this case is *'all believers" : else the passage teaches, not unl- 
versal gift of the Spirit, but universal salvation. 

Armlnianism holds to Inherited sin, in the sense of infirmity and evil tendency, but 
not to inherited guilt. John Wesley, however, by holding also that the giving of ability 
is a matter of grace and not of Justice, seems to Imply that there is a common guilt as well 
as a common sin, before consciousness. American Armlnians are more logical, but less 
ScripturaL Sheldon, Syst. Christian Doctrine, 321, tells us that "guilt cannot possibly 
be a matter of inheritance, and consequently original sin can be affirmed of the poster- 
ity of Adam only in the sense of hereditary corruption, which first becomes an occasion 
of guilt when it Is embraced by the will of the IndlvlduaL" How little the Arminian 
means by ^ sin,** can be Inferred from the saying of Bishop Simpson that ^ Christ inher- 
Ited sin.*' He meant of course only phj^oal and Intellectual infirmity, without a tinge 
of guilt. ** A child inherits its parent's nature," it is said, ** not as a punishment, but 
by natural law." But we reply that this natural law is Itself an expression of God's 
moral nature, and the Inheritance of evil can be justified only upon the ground of a 
common non-oonf ormlty to God in both the parent and the child, or a participation of 
each member in the common guilt of the race. 

In the light of our preceding treatment, we can estimate the element of good and the 
element of evil in Pfleiderer, Phllos. Religion, 1 : 288 »" It is an exaggeration when 
original sin is considered as personally imputable guilt ; and it is going too far when it 
is held to be the whole state of the natural man, and yet the actually present good, the 
* original grace,' is overlooked. . . . We may say, with Schlelermacher, that original sin 
Is the common deed and common guilt of the human race. But the Individual always 
participates in this collective guilt in the measure in which he takes part with his perw 
sonal doing in the collective act that is directed to the furtherance of the bad." Dabney, 
Theology, 815, 816 — *' Armlnianism Is orthodox as to the legal consequences of Adam's 
sin to his posterity; but what it gives with one hand, it takes back with the other. 
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attributing to grace the restoration of thtenatnralablUty lost by t^ FaD. If theeflooli 
of Adam*8 Fall on hJs posteritj are such that they would have been unjust If not 
repaired by a redeeming plan that was to follow it, then God's act In providing a 
Bedeemer was not an act of pure grace. He was under obligation to do some suoh 
thing,— salvation is not grace, but debt." A. J. Oordon« Ministry of the Spirit, 187 sq^ 
denies the universal gift of the Sphrit, quoting J«k]ii4:i7— "vkaBtkivoridfluaatrMitTt; iBrik 
bihd40lkUmMt,Mitk«rkB0vttkUm"; 16:7— "if I gt, I vmmdUmiaioTw"; i.e., Christ's disciples 
were to be the recipients and distributers of the Holy Spirit, and his church the mediator 
between the Spirit and the worid. Thereforeliaiki6:i5 — *'a«7«iBto«Ilfttvgri4.aad|r«Mh." 
implies that the Spirit shall go only with them. Omviction of the Sf^rit does not go 
beyond the church's evangelizing. But we reply that 6«n. • : 3 implies a wider striving 
of the Holy Spirit. 

B. It oontradiotB Soriptare in maintaining : ( a) that inherited moral 
evil does not inyolve guilt ; ( 6 ) that the gift of the Spirit, and the regen- 
eration of infants, are matters of jnstioe ; (c) that the effect of grace is 
simply to restore man's natural ability, instead of disposing him to use that 
ability aright ; (d) that election is God's choice of certain men to be saved 
npon the gronnd of their foreseen faith, instead of being €k>d's choice to 
make certain men believers ; (e) that physical death is not the jnst pen- 
alty of sin, but is a matter of arbitrary decree. 

(a) SeeDomer,Glaubenslehre,2:68(8y8temof Doctrine, 2: 8S&-8B9)—'* With Annin- 
ius, original sin is original evil only, not (pMU He explained the problem of original sin 
by denying the fact, and turning the native sinfulness into a morally indifferent thing. 
No sin without consent ; no consent at the beginning of human development ; there- 
fore, no guilt in evil desire. This is the same as the Bomanist doctrine of concupis- 
cence, and like that leads to blaming Qod for an originally bad constitution of our 
nature. . . . Original sin is merely an enticement to evil addressed to the free wilL 
All internal disorder and vltloslty is morally indifferent, and becomes sin only through 
appropriation by free wilL But involimtary, loveless, proud thoughts are recognised 
in Scripture as sin ; yet they spring from the heart without our conscious consent. 
Undeliberate and deliberate sins run into each other, so tliat It is impossible to draw a 
line between them. The doctrine that there is no sin without consent implies power 
to withhold consent. But this contradicts the universal need of redemption and our 
observation that none have ever thus entirely withheld consent from sin." 

( b ) H. B. Smith's Beview of Whedon on the Will, in FaiCh and PhUosophy, 860-880 — 
**A child, upon the old view, needs only growth to make him guilty of actual sin ; 
whereas, upon this view, he needs growth and grace too.'* See Bib. Sac, 80 : 837, 888. 
According to Whedon, Ck>m. on Bml 5 : 12^ ** the condition of an Infiint apart from 
Christ is that of a sinner, as one sure to Hn^ yet never actually condemned before per- 
sonal apostasy. This vx»M be its condition, rather, for in Christ the infimt is regenerate 
and justified and endowed with the Holy Spirit. Hence all actual sinners are apostates 
from a state of grace.*' But we ask : 1. Why then do inftmts die before they have com- 
mitted actual sin ? Surely not on account of Adam's sin, for they are delivered from 
all the evils of that, through Christ. It must be because they are still somehow sinners. 
8. How can we account for all infants sinning so soon as they begin morally to act, if, 
before they sin, they are in a state of grace and sanctiflcation ? It must be because they 
were still somehow sinners. In other words, the universal regeneration and justifica- 
tion of infants contradict Scripture and observation. 

( c ) Notice that this " gracious " ability does not involve saving grace to the redp- 
ient, because It is given equally to all men. Nor is it more than a restoring to man of 
his natural ability lost by Adam's sin. It is not sufllcient to explain why one man who 
has the gracious ability chooses God, while another who has the same gradous ability 
chooses self. i0ar.4:7— '«vkoBtk«tkthMtediffor7'* Not God, but thyself. Over against 
this doctrine of Arminians, who hold to universal, resistible grace, restoring natural 
ability, Calvinists and Augustinians hold to particular, irresistible grace, giving moral 
ability, or. In other words, bestowing the disposition to use natural ability aright. 
** Grace '* is a word much used by Armininians. Methodist Doctrine and Discipline, 
Articles of Beligion, viii — ** The condition of man after the fall of Adam is suoh that be 
cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and works, to faith, and 
calling upon God ; wherefore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and aooqiit- 
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able to Ood, without the ^raoe of God by Christ preventing ns, that we may have a 
ffood wiU, and working with ub, when we have that good wilL" It is important to 
understand that, in Armlnian usage, grace is simply the restoration of man's natural 
ability to act for himself; it never actually saves him, but only enables him to save 
himself — if he will. Arminian grace is evenly bestowed grace of spiritual endowment, 
as Pelagian grace is evenly bestowed grace of creation. It regards redemption as a 
compensation for innate and consequently irresponsible depravity. 

( d) In the Arminian system, the order of salvation is, (1) faith— by an u n renewed 
but convicted man ; ( 2 ) justiflcation ; ( 8 ) regeneration, or a holy heart. God decrees 
not to originale fUth, but to reward it. Hence Wesleyans make faith a work, and 
regard election as God^s ordaining those who, he foresees, will of their own accord 
believe. The Augustinlan order, on the contrary, is ( 1) regeneration ; ( 2) faith ; ( 8 ) 
Justification. Memoir of Adolph Sapbir, 256— ** My objection to the Arminian or semi- 
Arminian is not that they make the entrance very wide ; but that they do not give you 
anything definite, safe and real, when you have entered. ... Do not believe the devil's 
gospel, which is a chance of salvation : chance of salvation is chance of damnation.** 
Grace is not a rewa/rd for good deeds done, but a potr^r enabling us to do them. Francis 
Bous of Truro, in the Parliament of 1829, spoke as a man nearly frantic with horror at 
the increase of that ** error of Arminlanism which makes the grace of God lackey it 
after the will of man " ; see Masson, Life of Milton, 1 : 277. Arminian converts say : ** I 
gave my heart to the Lord " ; Augostinian converts say : ^The Holy Spirit convicted 
me of sin and renewed my heart.** AimlniaolBm teodtto self-suiBoleooy; Augustin- 
ianism promotes dependence upon God. 

0. It rests npon false philosophical principles^ as for example : ( a ) That 
the will is simply the faculty of volitions. (6) That the power of contrary 
choice, in the sense of power by a single act to reverse one's moral state, is 
essential to wilL (o) That previous certainty of any given moral act is 
incompatible with its freedom. ( d) That ability is the measnie of obli- 
gation. ( 6 ) That law condenms only yolitional transgression. (/) That 
man has no organic moral connection with the race. 

(b) Raymond says : **Man is responsible for character, but only so fbr as that char- 
acter is self-imposed. We are not responsible for character irrespective of its origin. 
Freedom /rom an act is as essential to responsibility as freedom to it. If power to the 
contrary is impossible, then freedom does not exist in God or man. Sin was a necessity, 
and God was tiie author of it/* But this is a denial that there is any such thlngas char- 
acter ; that the will can give itself a bent which no single volition can change ; that the 
wicked man can become the slave of sin ; that Satan, though without power now in 
himself to turn to God, is yet responsible for his sin. The power of contrary choice 
which Adam had exists no longer in its entirety ; it is narrowed down to a power to the 
contrary in temporary and subordinate choices; it no longer is equal to the work of 
fth ft ti y fn g the fiin«^flmftnfjii determination of the being to selfishness as an ultimate end. 
Tet for this very inability, because originated by will, man is responsible. 

Julius Mttller, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 28— '* Formal freedom leads the way to real free- 
dom. The starting-point is a freedom which does not yet involve an inner necessity, 
but the possibility of something else ; the goal is the freedom which is identical with 
necessity. The first Is a means to the last. When the will has fully and truly chosen, the 
power of acting otherwise may stiU be said to exist in a metaphysical sense; but 
morally, i. e., with reference to the contrast of good and evil, it is entirely done away. 
Formal freedom Is freedom of choice, in the sense of voUtion with the express consdous- 
nesB of other possibilities." Beal freedom is freedom to choose the good only, with 
no remaining possibility that evU will exert a counter attraction. But as the will can 
reach a ^moral necessity " of good, so it can through sin reach a ** moral neoesslty " 
of evlL 

(e) Park: **Tbe great philosophical objection to Arminlanism is its denial of the 
eerUUniv of human action —the idea that a man may act eittier way without certainty 
how he will act -> power of a contrary choice in the sense of a moral indifference which 
can choose without motive, or contrary to the strongest motive. The New School view 
is better than this, for that holds to the certainty of wrong choice, while yet the soul 
has power to make a right one. . . • The Arminians believe that it Is objectively uncerw 
tain whether a man shall act in this way or in that, right or wrong. There is nothing. 
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■nteoedentiy to ohoioe, to decide the choice. It was the whole aim of Bdwards to 
refute the idea that mao would not certairUv sin. The old GaivinistB beUeve that ante- 
cedently to the Fall Adam was in this state of objectiye uncertainty, but that after the 
Fall it was certain he would sin, and his probation therefore was dosed. Bdwards 
atBrms that no such objective uncertainty or power to the contrary ever existed, and 
that man now has all the liberty he ever had or could have. The truth in 'power to the 
contrary ' is simply the power of the will to act contrary to the way it does act. Pres- 
ident Edwards beUeved in this, though he is commonly understood as reasoning to the 
contrary. The fklse 'power to the contrary' is uneertainty how one wHl act, or a 
willinffnesB to act otherwise than one does act. This is the Arminian power to the con- 
trary, and it is this that Bdwards opposes.'* 

(e) Whedon, On the Will, 888-860, 388-896--*' Prior to free volition, man may be unoon- 
formed to law, yet not a subject ctf retribution. The law has two offices, one judica- 
tory and critical, the other retributive and penaL Hereditary evil may not be visited 
with retribution, as Adam's conoreated purity was not meritorious. Passive, prevoli- 
tlonal holiness is moral rectitude, but not moral desert. Passive, prevoUtional impurity 
needs concurrence of active will to make it oondemnable." 

D. It renders nnoertoin either the tmiyersality of sin or man's responsi- 
bility for it. If man has full power to refuse consent to inborn depravity, 
then the universality of sin and the universal need of a Savior are mer^j 
hypothetical If sin, however, be universal, there must have been an absence 
of free consent ; and the objective certainty of man's sinning, according to 
the theory, destroys his responsibility. 

Baymond, Syst. TheoL, 2 : 86-89, holds It ''theoretically possible that a child may be 
so trained and educated in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, as that he will never 
knowin^rly and willingly transgress the law of God; in which case he wiU certainly 
grow up into regeneration and final salvation. But it is grace that preserves him from 
sin » [ common grace ? ]. We do not know, either from experience or Scripture, that 
none have been free from known and wilful transgressions.'* J. J. Murphy, Nat. 
Selection and Spir. Freedom, 26-83— " It is possible to walk from the cradle to the 
grave, not indeed altogether without sin, but without any period of alienation from 
God, and with the heavenly life developing along with the earthly, as it did in Christ, 
from the first." But, since grace merely restores ability without giving the disposition 
to use that ability aright, Arminianism does not logically provide for the certain salva- 
tion of any infant. Calvinism can provide for the salvation of all dying in Inftuicy, for 
it knows of a divine power to renew the will, but Arminianism knows of no such power, 
and so is furthest from a solution of the problem of infant salvation. See Julius 
MOller, Doot. Sin, 2:820-326; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 479-4M; Bib. Sao^ SB : 206; 28: 279; 
Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 66 s?. 

8. Tfie New Sc?iool Theory ^ or Theory of uncondemnable VUiosity, 
This theory is called New School, because of its recession from the old 
Puritan anthropology of which Edwards and Bellamy in the last century 
were the expounders. The New School theory is a general scheme built 
up by the successive labors of Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight, Taylor, and 
Finney. It is held at present by New School Presbyterians^ and by the 
larger part of the Congregational body. 

According to this theory, all men are bom with a physical and moral con- 
stitution which predisposes them to sin, and all men do actually sin so soon 
as they come to moral consciousness. This vitiosity of nature may be 
called sinful, because it uniformly leads to sin ; but it ib not itself sin, since 
nothing is to be properly denominated sin but the voluntary act of trans- 
gressing known law. 

Ck)d imputes to men only their own acts of personal transgression ; he 
does not impute to them Adam's sin ; neither original vitiositiy nor physi- 
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oal death are penal inflictions ; they are simply oonseqnenees whioh €k>d 
has in his soyereignty ordained to mark his displeasure at Adam's trans- 
gression^ and subject to whioh evils €k>d immediately creates each hmnan 
sooL In Bom. 5 : 12, "death passed nnto all men, for that all sinned," 
signifies : "spiritoal death passed on all men, because all men have acta- 
ally and personallj sinned." 

Edwards held that God imputes Adam*s sin to his posterity by arbitrarily identtf^yinff 
them with him,— identity, on the theory of continuous creation (see pa«re8 415-118), 
being only what God appoints. Since this did not furnish sufficient groond for impu- 
tation, Edwards joined the Plaoean doctrine to the other, and showed the Justice of the 
condemnation by the fact that man is deprayed. He adds, moreoyer, the considera- 
tion that man ratifies tiiis deprayity by his own act. So Edwards tried to combine 
three yiews. But all were yitiated by hto doctrine of continuous creation, which logi- 
cally made Qod the only cause in the uniyerse, and left no freedom, guilt, or responsi- 
bility to man. He held that preseryation is a continuous series of new diyine yolitions, 
personal identity consisting in consciousness or rather memory, with no necessity for 
identity of substance. He maintained that God could giye to an absolutely new cre- 
ation the consciousness of one Just annihilated, and thereby the two would be identl- 
caL He maintained this not only as a possibility, but as the actual ftujt. See Lutheran 
Quarterly, April, 1901 : 149-ieO; and H. N. Gardiner, in PhUos. Rey., Noy. 1900 : 57^-506. 

The idealistic philosophy of Edwards enables us to understand his conception of the 
relation of the race to Adam. He belieyed in ** a real imion between the root and the 
branches of ttie world of mankind, established by the author of the whole system of 
the uniyerse .... the full consent of the hearts of Adam's posterity to the first apos- 
tasy .... and therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs merely because God 
Imputes it to them, but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground Qod imputes 
it to them." Hagenbach, Hist Doct., 2: 48&-448,e8p. 486, quotes from Edwards :** The 
guilt a man has upon his soul at his first existence is one and simple, viz, : the guilt of 
the original apostasy, the guilt of the sin by which the species first rebelled against God." 
Interpret this by other words of Edwards : " The child and the acorn, which come into 
existence in the course of nature, are truly immediately created by God "— i. e., con- 
tinuously created ( quoted by Dodge, Christian Theology, 188 ). Allen, Jonathan 
Edwards, 810 — ** It required but a step from the principle that each individual has an 
identity of consciousness with Adam, to reach the conclusion that each indiyidual ii 
Adam and repeats his experience. Of eyery man it might be said that like Adam he 
comes into the world attended by the diyine nature, and like him sins and tails. In 
this sense the sin of eyery man becomes original sin." Adam becomes not the head of 
humanity but its generic type. Hence arises the New School doctrine of exdusiyely 
indiyidual sin and guilt. 

Shedd, Hist. Boctrhie, 2 : 2S, claims Edwards as a Traducianist. But Fisher, Discus- 
sions, 240, shows that he was not. As we have seen ( Prolegomena, pages 48, 40 ), Edwards 
thought too little of nature. He tended to Berkeleyanism as applied to mind. Hence 
the chief good was in happiness —a form of sensibUity. Virtue is yoluntary choice of 
this good. Hence union of acta and exercises with Adam was sufficient. This God's will 
might make identity of being with him. Baird, Elohim Reyealed, 250 sq., sajrs weU, that 
*» Edwards*s idea that the character of an act was to be sought somewhere else than in 
its cause inyolyes the fallacious assumption that acts haye a subsistence and moral 
agency of their own apart from that of tiie actor." This divergence from the truth led 
to the Exercise-system of Hopkins and Emmons, who not only denied moral character 
prior to indiyidual choices ( i. e., denied sin of nature), but attributed all human acts 
and exercises to the direct efficiency of God. Hopkins declared that Adam's act, in 
eating the forbidden fruit, was not the act of his posterity ; therefore they did not sin 
at the same time that he did. The sinfulness of that act could not be transferred to 
them afterwards ; because the sinfulness of an act can no more be transferred from 
one person to another than an act itself. Therefore, though men became sinners by 
Adam, according to divine constitution, yet they have, and are accountable for, no sins 
but personal. See Woods, History of Andover Theological Seminary, 88. So the doc- 
trine of continuous creation led to the Exercise-system, and the Exercise-system led to 
the theology of acts. On Emmons, see Works,4 : 602-A07, and Bib. Sac 7 : 479 ; 20 : 817; 
also H. B. Smith, in Faith and Philosophy, 216-288. 

N. W. Taylor, of New Haven, agreed with Hopkins and Bnunons that there is no 
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Imputatioii of Adam's sin or of Inborn depraylty. He called that deprayfty phjsioal, 
not moral. But he repudiated the doctrine of divine effidenoy in the production of 
man's acts and ezerolsee, and made all sin to be personal. He h^d to the power of 
oontrary choice. Adam had it, and contrary to the belief of Augrustinlaufl, he never 
lost it. Kan ** not only can if he will, but he can if he won't." He can, but, without 
the Spirit, will not. He said : '* Man can, whatever the Holy Spirit does or does not 
do " ; but also : *^ Man will not, unless the Holy Spirit helps ** ; ** If I were as eloquent 
as the Holy Ghost, I could convert sinners as fast as he.'* Yet he did not hold to the 
Arminian liberty of indifference or oontingence. He believed in the certainty of 
wronff action, yet in power to the contrary. See Moral Government, 2 : 18S» ^7%e 
error of Felaffius was not in asserting that man can obey God without ffraoe, but in 
■aylncr that man does actuaUy obey God without grace." There Is a part of the sinner's 
nature to which the motives of the srospel may appeal— a part of his nature whi<^ to 
neither holy nor unholy, vte., self-love, or innocent desire for happiness. Greatest 
happiness Is the ground of obligation. Under the Influence of motives appealing to 
happiness, the sinner can suspend his choice of the world as his chief good, and can 
give his heart to God« He can do this, whatever the Holy Spirit does, or does not do ; 
but tlie moral Inability can be overcome only by the Holy Spirit, who moves the soul, 
without coercing, by means of the truth. On Dr. Taylor's system, and Its connection 
with prior New Ibigland theology, see Fisher, Discussions, 28&-d6i. 

This form of New School doctrine suggests the following questions : 1. Can the sinner 
suspend his selfishness before he is subdued by divine grace ? 2. Oan his choice of God 
from mere self-love be a holy choice ? 8. Since God demands love In every choice, must 
It not be a positively unholy choice ? 4. If it is not Itself a holy choice, how can it be a 
beginning of holiness? 5. If the sinner can become regenerate by preferring God on 
the ground of self-interest, where is the necessity of the Holy Spirit to renew the heart ? 
6. Does not this asserted ability of the sinner to turn to God contradict oonsolousnees 
and Scripture ? For Taylor's views, see his Revealed Theology, 184-809. For crltldnn 
of them, see Hodge, in Princeton Rev., Jan. 1868 : 63sgr., and 868-308; also, Tyler, Letters 
on the New Haven Theology. Neither Hopkins and Emmons on the one hand, nor 
Taylor on the other, represent most fully the general course of New England theology. 
Smalley, Dwigbt. Woods, all held to more conservative views than Taylor, or than 
Finney, whose system had much n}semblaDoe to Tayl or's. All three of these denied the 
power of contrary choice which Dr. Taylor so strenuously maintained, although all 
agreed with him in denyinflr the imputation of Adam's siu or of our hereditary depravity. 
These are not sinful, except in the sense of being occasions of actual sin. 

Dr. Park, of Andover, was understood to teach that the disordered state of the sensi- 
bilities and faculties with which we are bom is the immediate occasion of sin, while 
Adam's transgression is the remote occasion of sin. The will, though influenced by an 
evil tendency, is still free ; the evil tendency itself is not free, and therefore to not sin. 
The statement of New School doctrine given in the text is intended to represent the 
common New England doctrine, as taught by Smalley, Dwight, Woods and Park; 
although the historical tendency, even among these theologians, has been to emphasiae 
less and less the depraved tendencies prior to actual sin, and to maintain that moral 
character begins only with individual choice, most of them, however, holding that thto 
individual choice begins at birth. See Bib. Sac 7 : 662, 667 ; 8 : 807-647 ; 80 : 46»-i71« 676- 
603 ; Tan Oosterzee, Ghrtotlan Dogmatics, 407-412 ; Foster, Htot. N. E. Theology. 

Both Rltschl and Pfleiderer lean toward the Now School Interpretation of sin. 
Ritschl, Unterricht, 26—** Universal death was the consequence of the sin of the flnt 
man, and the death of hto posterity proved that they too had sinned." Thus death to 
universal, not because of natural generation from Adam, but because of the individual 
Bins of Adam's posterity. Pfleiderer, Grundrias, 122— **Sio to a direction of the will 
which contradicts the moral Idea. As preceding personal acts of the will. It to not 
personal guilt but imperfection or evlL When it perstets in spite of awaking moral 
consciousness, and by Indulgence become habit, it to guilty abnormity." 

To the New School theory we object bb follows : 

A. It contradicts Scriptare in maintaining or implying : ( a) That sin 
consists solely in acts, and in the dispositions caused in each case by man's 
individnal acts, and that the state which predisposes to acts of sin is not 
itself sin. ( 6 ) That the Titiosity which predisposes to sin is a part of each 
man's natoie as it proceeds from the creative hand of God. (o) That 
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phjcdcal death in the hnman race is not a penal oonsequenoe of Adam's 
transgression, (d) That infants, before moral conscioasness, do not need 
Christ's saorifioe to save them. Since they are innocent, no penalty rests 
upon them, and none needs to be removed, (e) That we are neither 
condemned npon the groond of actual inbeing in Adam, nor justified upon 
the ground of actual inbeing in Christ 

If a child may not be unholy before he voluntarily transfirresses, then, by parity of 
reasonlnfiT, Adam oould not have been holy before he obeyed the law, nor can a change 
of heart precede Christian action. New School principles would compel us to assort 
that rlffht action precedes change of heart, and that obedience In Adam must have 
preceded bis holiness. Enunons held that. If children die before they become moral 
agents. It Is most rational to conclude that they are annihilated. They are mere 
Aninifti% The common New School doctrine would regard them as saved either on 
account of their Innocence, or because the atonement of Christ avails to remove the 
eoiuequences as well as the penaUy of sin. 

But to say that Infants are pure contradicts Kan.5:12--"«IliiiiBid"; 10ar.7:U«''elM we 
jonr ekfldna andean " ; IpL 8 : 3 — " bj natim cUldren «f vxattu" That Christ's atonement removes 
natural consequences of sin is nowhere asserted or Implied in Scripture. See, per 
contra, H. B. Smith, System, 271, where, however. It Is only maintained that Christ saves 
from all the just consequences of sin. But all just consequences are penalty, and should 
be so called. The exigencies of New School doctrine compel it to put the beginning of 
sin in the Infant at the very first moment of Its separate existence,— in order not to 
contradict those Scriptures which speak of sin as b^ng universal, and of the atonement 
as being needed by aU. Dr. Park held that Infants sin so soon as they are bom. He 
was obliged to hold this, or else to say that some members of the human race exist who 
are not sinners. But by putting sin thus early In human experience, all meaning Is 
taken out of the New School definition of sin as the ** voluntary transgression of known 
law." It is difficult to say, upon this theory, what sort of a choice the Infant makes of 
sin, or what sort of a known law It violates. 

The first need In a theory of sin is that of satisfying the statements of Scripture. 
The second need is that It should point out an act of man which will justify the inflic- 
tion of pain, suffering, and death upon the whole human race. Our moral sense refuses 
to accept the conclusion that all this Is a matter of arbitrary sovereignty. We cannot 
find the act In each man's conscious transgression, nor in sin committed at birth. We 
do find such a voluntary transgression of known law in Adam ; and we claim that the 
New School definition of sin is much more consistent with this last explanation of sin's 
origin than is the theory of a multitude of individual transgressions. 

The final test of every theory, however. Is its conformity to Scripture. We claim that 
a false philosophy prevents the advocates of New School doctrine from understanding 
the utterances of Paul. Their philosophy is a modified survival of atomistic Pelagian- 
ism. They ignore nature in both God and man, and resolve character into transient 
acts. The unconscious or subconscious state of the will they take little or no account 
of, and the possibility of another and higher life interpenetrating and transforming 
our own life is seldom present to their minds. They have no proper idea of the union 
of the beUever with Christ, and so they have no proper Idea of the union of the race 
with Adam. They need to learn that, as all the spiritual life of the race was in Christ, 
the second Adam, so all the natural life of the race was in the first Adam; as we derive 
righteousness from the former, so we derive corruption from the latter. Because 
Christ's life Is in them, Paul can say that all believers rose in Christ's resurrection ; 
because Adam's life is in them, he can say that in Adam all die. We should prefer to 
say with Pflelderer that Paul teaches this doctrine but that Paul is no authority for us, 
rather than to profess acceptance of Paul's teaching while we ingeniously evade the 
force of his argument. We agree with Stevens, Pauline Theology, 136, 138, that all men 
''sinned in the same sense in which believers were crudfled to the world and died 
unto sin when Christ died upon the cross." But we protest that to make Christ's 
death the*mere oceagUm of the death of the believer, and Adam's sin the mere occasion 
of the sins of men, is to Ignore the central truths of Paul's teaching— the vUcA unUm of 
the believer with Christ, and the vital unUm of the race with Adam. 

B. It rests upon false philosophical principles, as for example : ( a ) That 
the soul is immediatelj created bj God. (6) That the law of God consists 
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wholly in outward oommand. (o) That present natural ability to obey the 
law is the measure of obligation, (d) That man's relations to moral law 
are exdnsiyely individoaL {e) That the will is merely the faculty of indi- 
Tidual and personal choices. (/) That the will, at man's birth, has no 
moral state or character. 

Bee Balrd. Blohlm Bevealed, 250 8q.— ** Penonality is inseparablo from nature. The 
one duty it love. UnleoB any given duty is performed through the activity of a princi- 
ple of love springing up in the nature, it is not performed at alL The law addrenea the 
nature. The efficient cause of moral action is the proper subject of moral law. It is 
only in the perversity of unsoriptural theology that we And the absurdity of separating 
the moral character from the substance of the soul, and tying it to the vanishing deeds 
of life. The idea that responsibility and sin are predicable of actions merely is only 
oonsisteot with an utter denial that man's nature as such owes anything to God, or 
has an office to perform in showing forth his glory. It ignores the fact that actions are 
empty phenomena, which in themselves have no possible value. It is the heart, soul, 
might, mind, strength, with which we are to love. Ohrist conformed to the law, by 
belnff 'tkatWljtkiiv* (lAktl:3S, marg.).*' 

Brroneous phUoeophical principles lie at the basis of New Sohocd interpretations of 
Scripture. The solidarity of the race is ignored, and all moral action is held to be indl- 
vlduaL In our discussion of the Augustinian theory of sin, we shall hope to show that 
underlying Paul's doctrine there Is quite another philosophy. Such a philosophy 
together with a deeper Christian experience would have corrected the following state- 
ment of Paul's view of sin, by Orello Cone, in Am. Jour. Theology, April, 1898 : 241-^967. 
On the phrase Kml (: 12— "Ik- tUt aU dutd," he remarks : ** If under the new order men do 
not become righteous simply because of the righteousness of Christ and without their 
9iK>ice, neither under the old order did Paul think them to be subject to death without 
their own acts of sin. Each representative head is conceived only as the occasion of the 
results of his work, on the one hand in the tragic order of death, and on the other hand in 
the blessed order of life — the occasion indispensable to all that follows in either order. 
... It may be questioned whether Pfleiderer does not state the case too strongly when 
he sajTS that the sin of Adam's posterity is regarded as * the necessary consequence * of 
the sin of Adam. It does not follow from the employment of the aorist ^intfirov that the 
sinning of all is contained in that of Adam, although this sense must be considered as 
grammatically possible. It is not however the only grammatically defensible sense. In 
Kml 8 :23, ItMopror certainly does not denote such a definite past act filling only one point 
of time.'* But we reply that the context determines that In Boo. S : 12, ^/iMprov does denote 
such a definite past act ; see our interpretation of the whole passage, under the Augus- 
tlnian Theory, pages 6S6-687. 

C. It impugns the justice of God : 

( a ) By regarding him as the direct creator of a vicious nature which 
infallibly leads every human being into actual transgression. To mftip fa^ in 
that, in consequence of Adam's act, Qod brings it about that all men 
become sinners, and this, not by virtue of inherent laws of propagation, 
but by the direct creation in each case of a vicious nature, is to make Qod 
indirectly the author of sin. 

(6) By representing him as the inflicter of suffering and death upon 
millions of human beings who in the present life do not come to moral 
consciousness, and who are therefore, according to the theory, perfectly 
innocent This is to make him visit Adam's sin on his posterity, while at 
the same time it denies that moral connection between Adam and his pos- 
terity which alone could make such visitation just 

( ) By holding that the probation which God appoints to men is a sepa- 
rate probation of each soul, when it first comes to moral consciousness and 
is least qualified to decide aright It is much more consonant with our 
ideas of the divine justice that the decision should have been made by the 
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whole race, in one whose nature was pore and who perfeoily nnderstood 
Qod's law, than that heaven and hell should have been determined for each 
of ns by a decision made in onr own inexperienced childhood, under the 
influence of a vitiated natura 

On this theory, Ood determines, in his mere sovereiflrnty, that beoanse one man sinned, 
aU men should be called into existence depraved, under a constitution which secures 
the certainty of their sinning. But we claim that it is unjust that any should suiter 
without Ul-desert. To say that God thus marks his sense of the gxtilt of Adam's sin 
is to contradict the main principle of the theory, namely, that men are h^d responsible 
only for their own sins. We prefto to Justify God by holding that there is a reason for 
this infliction, and that this reason is the connection of the Infant with Adam. If mere 
tendency to sin is innocent, then Christ might have taken it, when he took our nature. 
But if he had taken it, it would not explain the fact of the atonement, for upon this 
theory it would not need to be atoned for. To say that the child inherits a sinful 
natui^ not as penalty, but by natural law, is to ignore the fact that this natural law is 
simply the regular action of Qod, the expression of his moral nature, and so is itself 
penalty. 

^Man kills a snake,*' says Raymond, ^because it is a snake, and not because it is to 
blame for being a snake,'*— which seems to us a new proof that the advocates of inno- 
cent depravity regard infants, not as moral beings, but as mere animaJs. ** We must 
distinguish automatic excellence or badness,*' says Raymond again, ** from moral desert, 
whether good or ilL" This seems to us a doctrine of punishment without guilt. Prinoe- 
ton Essays, 1 : 138, quote Coleridge : ** It is an outrage on common sense to aflBrm that 
it is no evil for men to be placed on their probation under such circumstances that not 
one of ten thousand millions ever escapes sin and condenmatlon to eternal death. 
There is evil inflicted on us, as a consequence of Adam's sin, antecedent to our personal 
transgressions. It matters not what this evil is, whether temporal death, corruption of 
nature, certainty of sin, or death in its more extended sense ; if the ground of the evil's 
ooming on us is Adam's sin, the principle is the same." Baird, Blohim Revealed, 488— 
So, it seems, ^* if a creature is punished, it implies that some one has sinned, but does 
not neoesBarily intimate the sufferer to be the sinner I But this is whoUy contrary to 
the argument of the apostle in Ron. 5 : 1^19, which is based upon the opposite doctrine, 
and it is also contrary to the Justice of God, who punishes only those who deserve it." 
See Julius MUUer, Boot. Sin, 8 : S7-74. 

D. Its limitation of responsibility to the evil choices of the individual 
and the dispositions caused thereby is inconsistent with the following facts : 

(a ) The first moral choice of each individual is so undeliberate as not 
to be remembered. Put forth at birth, as the chief advocates of the New 
School theory maintain, it does not answer to their definition of edn as a 
voluntary transgression of known law. Besponsibilily for such choice does 
not differ from responsibility for the inborn evil state of the will which 
manifests itself in that choice. 

( 6 ) The uniformity of sinful action among men cannot be explained 
by the existence of a mere faculty of choices. That men should uniformly 
choose may be thus explained ; but that men should uniformly choose evil 
requires us to postulate an evil tendency or state of the will itself, prior to 
these separate acts of choice. This evil tendency or inborn determination 
to evil, since it is the real cause of actual sins, must itself be sin, and as 
such must be guilty and condemnable. 

( c ) Power in the will to prevent the inborn vitiosity from developing 
itself is upon this theory a necessary condition of responsibility for actual 
sins. But the absolute uniformity of actual transgression is evidence that the 
will is practically impotent. If responsibility diminishes as the difficulties 
in the way of free decision increase, the fact that these difficulties are insa- 
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perable shows that there can be no responsibility at alL To deny the gnilt 
of inborn sin is therefore virtually to deny the guilt of the actual sin which 
springs therefrom. 

The aim of all the theories is to find a decisloii of the will idiich will Justif j God in 
ooDdemnin^ men. Where shall we And such a decision ? At the age of fifteen, ten, five ? 
Then all who die before this age are not sinners, cannot justly be punished with death, 
do not need a Savior. Is it at birth ? But decision at such a time is not such a conscious 
decision against God as, according to this theory, would make it the i>roper deter- 
miner of our future destiny. We claim that the theory of Augustine — that of a sin of 
the race in Adam — is the only one that shows a consciouB trans^rreasion fit to be the 
cause and ground of man*s guilt and condemnation. 

Wm. Adams Brown : ^ Who can tell howfar hisown acts are caused by his own will, 
and how far by the nature he has inherited ? Men do feel guilty for acta which are 
largely due to their inherited natures, which inherited corruption is guilt, deserving 
of punishment and certain to receive it.'* H. B. Smith, System, 880,note~**It has 
been said, in the way of a taunt against the older theology, that men are very willing 
to speculate about sinning in Adam, so as to have thehr attention diverted from the 
sense of personal gnilt. But the whole history of theology bears witness that those 
who have believed most fully in our native and strictly moral corruption— as 
Augustine, Calvin, and Edwards— have ever had the deepest sense of their personal 
demerit. We know the full evil of sin only when we know its roots as well as its fruits.*' 

^ Causa causae est causa causati." Inborn depravity is the cause of the first actual 
sin. The cause of inborn depravity is the sin of AdanL If there be no g uilt in original 
sin, then the actual sin that springs therefrom cannot be guilty. There are subsequent 
presumptuous sins in which the personal element overbears the element of race and 
heredity. But this cannot be said of the first acts which make man a sinner. These are 
so naturally and uniformly the result of the inborn determination of the will, that they 
cannot be guilty, unless that inborn determination is also guilty. In short, not all sin is 
personaL There must be a sin of nature— a race-sin — or the beginnings of actual sin 
cannot be accounted for or regarded as objects of God's condemnation. Julius MUller, 
Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 820-828, 811 — '' If the deep-rooted depravity which we bring with us 
Into the world be not our sin, it at once becomes an excuse for our actual sins.*' Prince- 
ton Essays, 1 : 138, 130— Alternative : L May a man by his own power prevent the devel- 
opment of this hereditary depravity ? Then we do not know that all men are sinners, 
or that Christ's salvation is needed by alL 2. Is actual sin a necessary consequence of 
hereditary depravity ? Then it is, on this theory, a free act no longer, and is not guilty, 
since guHt is predicable only of voluntary transgression of known law. See Baird, 
Blohim Revealed, 266 mj, ; Hodge, Bssays, 671-633 : Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 61-78 ; 
Bdward8ontbeWill,partiii,seo.4: Bib. Sao^ 20 : 817-320. 

4. The Federal Theory, or Theory of Condemnation by Covenant. 

The Federal theory, or theory of the Covenants, had its origin with 
Ooooeins ( 160d-1669), professor at Leyden, but was more fully elaborated 
by Turretin (1628-1687). It has become a tenet of the Beformed as 
distinguished from the Lutheran ohuroh, and in this oountij it has its main 
advocates in the Princeton school of theologians, of whom Dr. Charles 
Hodge was the representativa 

According to this view, Adam was constituted by Gk>d's sovereign appoint- 
ment the representative of the whole human race. With Adam as their 
representative, Gk>d entered into covenant, agreeing to bestow upon them 
eternal life on condition of lus obedience, but mftlring the penalty of his 
disobedience to be the corruption and death of all his posterity. In accord- 
ance with the terms of this covenant, since Adam sinned, Qod accounts all 
his descendants as sinners, and condemns them because of Adam's trans- 
gression. 

In execution of this sentence of condemnation, Qod immediately creates 
each soul of Adam's posterity with a corrupt and depraved natux«, which 
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infallibly leads to sin, and which is itself sin. The theory is therefore a 
theory of the immediate imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, their 
oormption of nature not being the cause of that imputadon, but the effect 
of it In Bom. 5 : 12, *' death passed unto all men, for that all sinned,*' 
signifies : ** physical, spiritual, and eternal death came to all, because all 
were regarded and treated as sinners. ** 

Fisher, DisouBSloiis, 865-409, oompares the Anfirostinian and Federal theories of Origi- 
nal Sin. His account of the Federal theory and its origin is substantiaUy as follows : 
The Federal theory is a theory of the covenants (fadus, a ooyenant ). L The covenant 
is a sovereign constitution imposed by God. 2, Federal union is the legal ground of 
imputation, though kinship to Adam is the reason why Adam and not another was 
selected as our representative. 8. Our guilt for Adam's sin is simply a legal responsi- 
bility. 4. That imputed sin is punished by inborn depravity, and that inborn depravity 
by eternal death. Augustine could not reconcile inherent depravity with the justice 
of God ; hence he held that we sinned in Adam. 

So Anselm says : " Because the whole human nature was in them (Adam and Eve), 
and outside of them there was nothing of it, the whole was weakened and corrupted." 
After the first sin ** this nature was propagated just as it had made itself by sinning." 
All sin belongs to the will ; but this is a part of our inheritance. The descendants of 
Adam were not in him as individuals ; yet what he did as a person, he did not do sine 
noturo, and this nature is ours as well as his. So Peter Lombard. Sins of our immedi- 
ate ancestors, because they are qualities which are purely personal, are not propagated. 
After Adam's first sin, the actual qualities of the first parent or of other later parents 
do not corrupt the nature as concerns its qualitleB, but only as conoems the qualities 
of the person. 

Calvin maintained two propositioiis : 1. We are not condemned for Adam's sin apart 
from our own inherent depravity which is derived from him. The sin for which we 
are condemned is our own sin. 2. This sin is ours, for the reason that our nature is 
vitiated in Adam, and we receive It in the condition in which it was put by the first 
transgression. Melanohthon also held to an imputation of the first sin conditioned upon 
our innate depravity. The impulse to Federalism was given by the difficulty, on the 
pure Augustinian theory, of accounting for the non-imputation of Adam's subsequent 
sins, and those of his posterity. 

Cooceius (Dutch, Coch : l^lidi. Cook), the author of the covenant-theory, oon- 
ceived that he had solved this difficulty by making Adam's sin to be imputed to us 
upon the ground of a covenant between God and Adam, according to which Adam was 
to stand as the representative of his posterity. In Gocoeius's use of the term, however, 
the only difference between covenant and command is found in the promise attached 
to the keeping of it. Fisher remarks on the mistake, in modem defenders of impu- 
tation, of ignoring the capital fact of a true and real participation in Adam's sin. 
The great body of Oalvinistic theologians in the 17th century were Augustlnians as 
well as Federalists. So Owen and the Westminster Confession. Turretin, however, 
almost merged the natural relation to Adam in the federal. 

Edwards fell back on the old doctrine of Aquinas and Augustine. He tried to make 
out a real participation in the first sin. The first rising of sinful inclination, by a 
divinely constituted Identity, ia this participation. But Hopkins and Emmons regarded 
the sinful inclination, not as a real participation, but only as a constructive consent to 
Adam's first sin. Hence the New School theology, in which the imputation of Adam's 
sin was given up. On the contrary, Calvinists of the Princeton school planted them- 
selves on the Federal theory, and taking Turretin as their text book, waged war on 
New England views, not wholly sparing Edwards himself. After this review of the 
origin of the theory, for which we are nuilnly indebted to Fisher, it can be easily seen 
how little show of truth there is in the assumption of the Princeton theologians that 
the Federal theory is ** the immemorial doctrine of the church of Gk)d." 

Statements of the theory are found in Cooceius, Summa Doctrlnss de Foedere, cap. 
1, 6 ; Turretin, Inst., loc. 9, quaes. 9 ; Princeton Essays, 1 : 98-185, esp. 1^— *' In imputa- 
tion there Is, first, an ascription of something to those concerned ; secondly, a determi- 
nation to deal with them accordingly." The ground for this imputation is ** the union 
between Adam and his posterity, which is twofold,— a natural union, as between father 
and children, and the union of representation, which is the main idea here insisted on,*^ 
128 — **As in Christ we are ooostituted righteous by the imputation of rlghteousDeas. so 
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in Adam we are made sinners by the imputation of his sin. .... Oizilt is llabnitj' or 
escpoaednesB to punishment ; it does not in theoloirical usage imply moral turpitude 
or criminality.** 162 — Turretin is quoted : ^ The foundation, therefore, of imputation 
Is not merely the naturcU connection which exists between us and Adam — for, were 
this the case, all his sins would be imputed to us, but principally the morca and federal, 
on the ground of which Ood entered into ooyenant with him as our head. Hence In 
that sin Adam acted not as a private but a public person and representattve." The 
oneness results from contract ; the natural union is frequently not mentioned at all. 
Karck: All men sinned in Adam,** eosrepresentonte^" Theactsof Adamandof C3irJ8t 
are ours **jure represenUUionU." 

G. W. Northrup makes the order of the Federal theory to be: ^ ( 1 ) imputation of 
Adam's guilt ; ( 2) condemnation on the ground of this imputed guilt ; (3) corruption 
of nature consequent upon treatment as condemned. So Judicial imputation of 
Adam's sin is the cause and ground of innate corruption. .... All the acts, with the 
single exception of the sin of Adam, are divine acts : the appointment of Adam, the 
creation of his descendants, the imputation of his guilt, the condemnation of his poe- 
terity, their consequent corruption. Here we have guilt without sin, exposure to 
divine wrath without ill-desert, Ood regarding men as being what they are not, pun- 
ishing them on the ground of a sin committed before they existed, and visiting them 
with gratuitous condemnation and gratuitous reprobation. Here are arbitrary repre- 
sentation, fictitious imputation, constructive guilt, limited atonement.** The Presb. 
BevM Jan. 1882 : 80, claims that Elloppenburg ( 1642 ) preceded Coooeius ( 1648 ) in holding 
to the theory of the Covenants, as did also the Oanons of Dort. For additional stat^ 
ments of Federalism, see Hodge, Bnays, 49-86, and Syst. TheoL, 2 : 190-204; Bib. Sac, 
21 : 96-107 ; Cunningham, Historical Theology. 

To the Federal theory we object : ' 

A. It is extra-Soiiptnral, there being no mention of saoh a oovenant 
with Adam in the acoonnt of man's tnaL The assumed allosion to Adam's 
apostasy in Hosea 6 : 7, where the word " covenant " is nsed, is too preca- 
rious and too obvionsly metaphorical to afiford the basis for a scheme of 
imputation (see Henderson, OonL on Minor Prophets, in loco). In Heb. 
8 :8 — ''new covenant" — there is suggested a contrast, not with an 
Adamic, bnt with the Mosaic, covenant (c/. verse 9 ). | 

In loMft 6:7— "tkejliktidtm [marg. 'b«*] hare tnagnwd tke ooTenut" (Bev. Yer.) — the I 

correct translation is given by Henderson, Minor Prophets : "Bnt thtj, lika bml tktt bntk a 

OOTClutt thwe ih0J prOTed fiJie to BM." LXX ; avrol 64 tiaip «« ai^pMirof wa^Mfimiwmp ita^iaiv, 

De Wette : **Aber sie ttbertreten den Bund nach Menschenart ; daselbst sind sie mir ' 

treulos." Here the word adam, translated *' man,*' either means " a man,*' or ** man," 
i, e., generic man. ** Israel had as little regard to their covenants with Qod as men of 
unprincipled character have for ordinary contracts." "Like a man "—as men do. 
Compare Fi.88:7— "yt ihtll die like mm**; IiMa8:l,8-- "tkej \xn truugrmed mj oartiuat"— an 
allusion to the Abrahamic or Mosaic oovenant. HaK 8 : 9— "Mold, tko dayi ooma, nitt tko lord, I 

that I vill make a new oorenant vxth the honse of Inel and with the honae of Jndah ; Hot aeeording to the oorwaai | 

that I made with their feOen InthedajthatltookthaBibj the hand tokadtheaftrth out of the land of IfTpi** 



B. It contradicts Scripture, in making the first result of Adam's sin to 
be God's regarding and treating the race as sinners. The Scripture, on 
the contrary, declares that Adam's offense eonatitxUed ns sinners ( Bom. 6 : 
19). We are not sinners simply because God regards and treats us as 
such, bat God regards us as sinners because we are sinners. Death is said 
to have " passed onto all men," not because all were regarded and treated 
as sinners, but ''because all sinned " ( Bom. 5 : 12 )• 

For a full exegesis of the passage Hod. 5 : ii-19, see note to the discussion of the Theory 
of Adam's Natural Headship, pages 625-6*17. Dr. Park gave great oifenoe bj saying 
that the so-called ** covenants " of law and of grace, referred in the Westminster Confea- 
sion as made by Ood with Adam and Christ respectively, were really ** made in Holland." 
The word fobdmy in such a connection, could properly maan nothing more than " onU« 
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luuioe''; 866 Yeisfl, Oeorgl08.1:6IK68— ^'eterna toden." BL O. Bobfnson, Christ. 
TheoL, lli5~**Ood*8 * oovenant' with men is simply his method of deallnff with them 
aoocHdinff to their knowledire and opportunitieB.^ 

O. It impugns the joBtioe of God bj implying: 

(a) Thai God holds men responsible for the Tiolation of a oovenant 
which tiiey had no part in establishing. The assomed eoyenant is only a 
sovereign decree ; the assomed jnsticey only arbitxary wilL 

We not onlj never authorized Adam to make such a covenant, but tfaete is no evi- 
dence that he ever made one at alL It is not even certain that Adam knew he sliould 
have posterity. In the case of the imputation of our sins to Christ, Christ coveoanted 
voluntarily to bear them, and joined himself to our nature that he mi^bt bear them. 
In the case of the imputation of dirist's righteousness to us, we first become one with 
Christ, and upon the ground of our union with him are Jnstifled. But npon the FMeral 
theory, we are condemned upon the groond of a covenant wliioh we neither instttoted, 
nor participated in, nor assented ta 

( 6 ) That npon the basis of this oovenant God aoooonts men as sinners 
who are not sinners. But €k>d judges according to troth. His condemna- 
tions do not proceed upon a basis of legal fiction. He can regard as 
responsible for Adam's transgression only those who in some real sense 
have been concemedy and have had part» in that transgression. 

See Baird, Blohim Revealed, 544 ^*' Here is a sin, which is no crime, bat a mere condi- 
tion of being regarded and treated as sinners ; and a guflt, which is devoid of slnfol- 
nesB, and which does not imply moral demerit or turpitude,"— that is, a sin whidi is no 
sin, and a guilt whi<^ is no guilt. Why might not God as justly reckon Adam's sin to 
the account of tlie fallen angels, and punish them for it? Domer.QyrtemDoct., 2:3(1; 
8:63,54— **Hollaz held that Ood treats men in accordance with what he foresaw all 
would do, if they were in Adam's place" iseienUa nudkt and impUUUio metaphygieaU 
Birks, DifBculties of Belief, 141 — "Immediate imputation is as unjust as frnjuutoHo 
metaphygiecL, i. «., Ood's condenming us for what he knew we would have done in Adam's 
place. On such a theory there is no need of a trial at alL Ood might condemn half 
the race at once to bell without probation, on the ground tiiat they would ultimately 
sin and come thither at any rate." JustUloatlon can be gratuitous, but not condem- 
nation, ^likethesodal-compaottheoryof government, the covenant-theory of sin is 
a mere legal fiction. It explains, only to belittle. The theory of New Kngland theol- 
ogy, which attributes to mere sovereignty Ood's making us sinners in consequence of 
Adam's sin, is more reasonable than the Federal theory " (Fisher). 

Professor Moses Stuart chaiacteriaed this theory as one of ''fictitious guilt, but veri- 
table damnation." The divine economy admits of no fictitious substitutions nor foren- 
sic evasions. No legal quibbles can modify eternal justica Federalism l e v ers es the 
proper order, and puts the effect before the caose, as is the case with the social-com- 
pact theory of government. Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel, 27— ** It is illogical to say 
that society originated In a contract ; for contract p res upp oses society." Unushomo, 
nullQS homo - without society, no persons. T. H. Oreen, Prolegomena to Bthics, 361— 
** No individual can make a oonscienoe for himself. He always needs a society to make 
it for him. ... 200— Only through society is personality aotualiaed." Royce, Spirit of 
Modem PhOosopby, 209, note—** Organic interrelationship of individuals is the condi- 
tion even of their relatively independent selfhood." We are *' mmltn cat of aaiftw ** ( Urn, 
tt : 15 ). Schurman, Agnosticism, ITS—** The individual could never have developed into 
a personality but for his training through society and under law." Imagine a theory 
that the ftunily originated in a compact I We must not define the state by Its first 
crude beginnings, any more than we define the oak by the acorn. On the theory of a 
social-compact, see Lowell, Esnys on Oovemment, 136-188. 

( c) That, after aoconnting men to be sinners who are not sinners, €k)d 
makes them sinners by immediately creating each human soul with a oor- 
rapt nature soch as will correspond to his decree. This is not only to 
asBome a false view of the origin of the sool, bot also to mske God direoOj 
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tho author of sin. Impatation of sin cannot precede and aooonnt for oor- 
mption ; on the contrary, cormption must precede and account for impu- 
tation. 

By God's act we became depraved, as a penal oonaequoioe of Adam's aot Imputed to 
us solely as peeeatum alienum, Dabney, Theology, 8AS, says the theory regards the soul 
as originally pure until imputation. See Hodge on Boo. 5:13; Syst. TheoL, 8 : 20a, ^0; 
Thorn well. Theology, 1 : 846-840 ; Chalmers, Institutes, 1 : 486, 487. The Federal theory 
*' makes sin in us to be the penalty of another's sin, instead of being the penalty of our 
own sin, as on the Augustinlan scheme, which regards depravity in us as the punish- 
ment of our own sin in Adam. ... It holds to a sin which does not bring eternal pun- 
ishment, but for which we are legally responsible as truly as Adam.*' It only remains 
to say that Dr. Hodge always persistently refused to admit the one added element 
which might have made his view less arbitrary and mechanical, namely, the traducian 
theory of the origin of the souL He was a creatianist, and to the end maintained that 
God immediately created the soul, and created it depraved. Aoceptance of the tradu- 
cian theory would have compelled him to exchange his Federalism for Augustinianism. 
Creatianism was the one remaining element of Pelagian atomism in an otherwise 
Scriptural theory. Yet Dr. Hodge regarded this as an essential part of Biblical teach- 
ing. His unwavering confidence was like that of Fichte, whom Caroline Sohelllng 
represented as saying: **Zweifle an der Sonne EUarheit, Zwetfle an der Sterne lioht, 
Leser, nur an meiner Wahrheit Und an deiner Dummhett, nicht." 

As a corrective to the atomistic spirit of Federalism we may quote a view whldi 
seems to us far more tenable, though it perhaps goes to the opposite extreme. Dr. 
H. H. Bawden writes: **The self is the product of a social environment. An ascetic 
self is so far forth not a self . Selfhood and consciousness are essentially sodaL We are 
members one of another. The biological view of selfhood regards it as a function, 
activity, process, inseparable from the sodal matrix out of which it has arisen. Con- 
sciousness is simply the name for the functioning of an organism. Not that the soul is 
a secretion of the brain, as bile is a secretion of the liver ; not that the mind is a funo- 
tion of the body in any such materialistic sense. But that mind or consciousness Is 
only the growing of an organism, while, on the othor hand, the organism is Just that 
which grows. The psychical is not a second, subtle, parallel form of energy causally 
interactive with the physical; much less is it a concomitant series, as the parallelists 
hold. Consciousness is not an order of existence or a thing, but rather a function. It 
Is the organization of reality, the universe coming to a focus, flowering, so to speak, in 
a finite centre. Society is an organism in the same sense as the human body. The sep- 
aration of the units of society is no greater than the separation of the unit factors of 
the body, — in the microscope the molecules are tar apart. Society is a great sphere 
with many smaller spheres within it. 

" Each self is not impervious to other selves. Selves are not water-tight compart- 
ments, each one of which might remain complete in itself, even tf all the others were 
destroyed. But there are open sluiceways between all the compartments. Society is a 
vast plexus of interweaving personalities. We are members one of another. What 
affects my neighbor aifects me, and what affects me ultimately affects my neighbor. 
The individual is not an impenetrable atomic unit. . . • The self is simply the sodal 
whole coming to consciousness at some particular point. Bvery self is rooted in the 
social organism of which it is but a local and individual expression. A self is a mere 
cipher apart from its social relations. As the old Greek adage has it : ' He who lives 
quite alone is either a beast or a god.' ** While we regard this exposition of Dr. Baw* 
den as throwing light upon the origin of consciousness and so helping our contention 
against the Federal theory of sin, we do not regard it as proving that oonsdousness, 
once developed, may not become relatively independent and immortal. Back of 
society, as well as back of the individual, lies the consciousness and will of God, In 
whom alone is the guarantee of persistence. For objections to the Federal theory, see 
Fisher, Discussions, 401 aq, ; Bib. Saa, 20 : 4(»-482, 677 ; New Bnglander, 1868 : 661-808 ; 
Baird, Blohim Bevealed, 806-884, 43{M60; Julius MOUer, Doct. Sin, 2:888; Dabney, 
Theology, 841-861. 

5. Theory of Mediate Imputation^ or Theory of Condemnation for 
Depravity, 
This theory was first maintained by Flaceus ( 1606-1655), professor of 
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Theology at Soomnr in Franoe. Flaoeos originally denied that Adam's sin 
was in any sense impnted to his posterity, but after his doctrine was con- 
demned by the Synod of the French Bef ormed Church at Gharenton in 
1644, he published the yiew which ndw bears his name. 

According to this yiew, all men are bom physically and morally deprayed ; 
this native depravity is the source of all actual sin, and is itself sin ; in 
strictness of speech, it is this native depravity, and tiiis only, which God 
imputes to men. So far as man's physical nature is concerned, this inborn 
smfulneas has descended by natural laws of propagation from Adam to all 
his posterity. The soul is immediately created by Qod, but it becomes 
actively cormpt so soon as it is united to the body. Inborn mufnlness is 
the consequence, thou^ not the penalty, of Adam's transgression. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which Adam's sin may be said to be im- 
puted to his descendants, — it is imputed, not immediately, as if they had 
been in Adam or were so represented in him that it could be charged 
directly to them, corruption not intervening, — but it is imputed mediately, 
throng and on account of the intervening corruption which resulted from 
Adam's sin. As on the Federal theoiy imputation in the cause of depravity, 
so on this theoiy depravity is the cause of imputation. In Bom. 5 : 12, 
" death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," siguifiee : " death physi- 
cal, spiritual, and eternal passed upon all men, because all sinned by pos- 
sessing a depraved nature." 

See Plaoeos, De ImpntotiODe PrimI Peooatt AdamI, in Opera, 1 : TOP— **The aeoaltlve 
aoiU is produced from the parent; the inteUeotoal or rational soul ia dtrectlj created. 
The soul, on entering the corrupted phsrsloal nature, ia not paaaively corrupted, but 
becomes oorrupt actively, aooommodatiiig itself to the other part of human nature in 
character.** 710— So this soul ** oontraots from the vitiosit7 of the dispositions of the 
body a oorrespondingvitioaity, not so much by the action of the body upon the soul, as 
by that essential appetite of the soul by which it unites itself to the body in a way 
aooommodated to the dispositions of the body, as liquid put into a bowl aooommodatea 
itself to the Hgnre of a bowl— siout vtnum in vase aoetoso. God was therefbre 
neither the author of Adam's fall, nor of the propagation of sin.** 

Heraog, Bnoyolopfledlcart.: Plaoeus— ** In the title of his works we read* Plaoaeus'; 
he himself, however, wrote *Plaoeu8,* which is the more correct Latin form [ of the 
French *de la Place' ]. In Adam's first sin, Placeus disdngnlshed between the actual 
sinning and the first habitual sin (corrupted disposition). The former was transient; 
the latter clung to his person, and was propagated to all. It is truly sin, and it is impu- 
ted to all, since it makes all oondemnable. Placeus believes in the imputation of this 
corrupted disposition, but not in the imputation of the first act of Adam, except medi- 
ately, through the imputation of the Inherited depravity." Fisher, DisousBlons, 880— 
** Mere native corruption is the whole of original sin. Placeus justifies his use of the 
term 'Imputation' hjlm.t:»~-*Ui^mkniSk»jmilmmdmmlu&fiSk»m^aaam 
kisiiiiieamdcioBbtn«k«Md[ imputed ]te«naMiiifln 7* Our own depravity is the necessary 
condition of the imputation of Adam's sin, just as our own faith is the necessary con- 
dition of the imputation of Christ's righteousness." 

Advocates of Mediate Imputation are, in Great Britain, G. Payne, in his book 
entitled : Original Sin ; John Oaird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 196-232 ; and James 
& Candllsh, Biblical Doctrine of Sin, 111-122 ; in America, H. B. Smith, in his System of 
Christian Doctrine, 100, 284, 285, 814-828; and B. G. Bobinson, Christian Theology. The 
editor of Dr. Smith's work says : *^ On the whole, he favored the theory of Mediate 
Imputation. There is a note which reads thus : * Neither Mediate nor Inunedlate Impu- 
tation Is wholly satisfactory.' Understand by * Mediate Imputation ' a full statement 
of the facts in the case, and the author accepted it ; understand by it a theory profess- 
ing to give the final explanation of the facts, and it was 'not wholly satisfactory.* " 
Dr. Smith himself says, 816—^ Original sin is a doctrine respecting the moral conditions 
of human nature as from Adam- geoerio: and it Is not a doctrine respecting posonal 
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UabOltSeBanddeflert For the latter, we need more and other oirotuDstanoeB. Striotly 
speaking', it is not sin, which Is ill-deeervlnir, but only the sinner. The ultimate distinc- 
tion is here : There is a well-grounded difference to be made between personal desert, 
striotly personal oharaoter and liabilities (of each individual under the divine law, as 
applied spedfloally, e. a^ in the last adjudication ), and a generic moral condition— the 
antecedent ground of such personal character. 

^ The distinction, however, is not between what has moral quality and what has not, 
but between the moral state of each as a member of the race, and his personal liabili- 
ties and desert as an individuaL This original sin would wear to us only the character 
of evil, and not of sinfulness, were it not for the fact that we feel guilty in view of our 
corruption when it becomes known to us in our own acts. Then there is involved in it 
not merely a sense of evil and misery, but also a sense of guilt ; moreover, redemption 
is also necessary to remove it, which shows that it is a moral state. Here is the point 
of Junction between the two extreme positions, that we sinned in Adam, and that all 
sin oonsistB in sinning. The guilt of Adam*s sin is— this exposure, this liability on 
account of such native corruption, our having' the same nature in the same moral bias. 
The guilt of Adam's sin is not to he separated from the existence of this evil disposition. 
And this guilt is what is imputed to us." See art. on H. B. Smith, in Presb. Bev., 1881 : 
" He did not fully acquiesce in Placeus*s view, which makes the oorrupt nature by 
descent the only ground of imputation." 

The theory of Mediate Imputation is exposed to the following objeotions : 

A. It gives no explanation of man's responsibilily for his inborn 
depravity. No explanation of this is possible, which does not regard man's 
depravity as having had its origin in a free personal act, either of the 
individual, or of collective human nature in its first fother and head. But 
this participation of all men in Adam's sin the theory expreaaij denies. 

The theory holds that we are responsible for the effect, but not for the cause—** post 
Adamum, non propter Adamum." But, says Julius Mttller, Doct. Sin, Z : 209, 831— 
'* If this sinful tendency be in us solely through the act of others, and not through 
our own deed, they, and not we, are responsible for It, —it is not our guilt, but our 
misfortune. And even as to actual sins which spring from this inherent sinful tendency, 
these are not strictly our own, but the acts of our first parents through us. Why 
impute them to us as actual sins, for which we are to be condemned ? Thus, if we deny 
the existence of guilt, we destroy the reality of sin, and vice versa.*^ Thomwell, 
Theology* 1 : 848, 849— This theory ** does not explain the sense of ffuilt, as connected 
with depravity of nature,— how the feeling of ill-desert can arise in relation to a state 
of mind of which we have been only passive recipients. The child does not reproach 
himself for the afflictions which a father's follies have brought upon him. But our 
inward corruption we do f^ to be our own ftuilt,— it is our crime as well as our shame." 

B. Since the origination of this corrupt nature cannot be charged to the 
account of man, man's inheritance of it must be regarded in the light of an 
arbitrary divine infliction — a conclusion which reflects upon the justice of 
God. Man is not only condemned for a sinfnlness of which Qod is the 
author, but is condemned without any real probation, either individual or 
coUectiva 

Dr. Hovey, Outlines of Theology, objects to the theory of Mediate Imputation, 
because : ** L It casts so faint a light on the Justice of God in the imputation of 
Adam's sin to adults who do as he did. 2. It casts no light on the justice of God in 
bringing into existence a race inclined to sin by the fall of Adam. The inherited bias is 
still unexplained, and the imputation of it is a riddle, or a wrong, to the natural under- 
standln£r>" It Is unjust to hold us guilty of the effect, if we be not first guilty of the 
cause. 

C. It contradicts those passages of Scripture which refer the origin of 
human condemnation, as well as of human depraviiy, to the sin of our first 
parents, and which represent universal death, not as a matter of divine 
sovereignty, but as a judicial infliction of penalty upon all men for the ain 
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of t^ienoein Adam(Bom. 6 : 16, 18). It moreorer does yioleiioe to the 
Senptore in its uuiAtiiral interpretatioii of ''all sinned, ** in Bom. 5 : 12 — 
words which imply the oneness of the raoe with Adam, and the < 
rdation of Adam's sin to our gnilt 



Certain iiMMgre wfaiefa Dr. H. R Smith, SyBtem, 817, quotes from Edwards, sa fisvor- 
ina the theory ot Mi'dlate Imputation, seem to us to favor quite a different view. See 
BdwardB,2:48Ss9.— ^^Tbelirstezistioa of a corrupt disposition in their hearts is not 
to be looked upon as sin belonging to them distinct from their participation in Adam's 
flrst sin ; it is. as it were, Uie extended pollution of that sin throu^ the whole tree, by 
Tlrtoe of the cons titu ted union of the branches with the root. .... I am humbly of 
the opinion that, if any have suiqwsed the ohildieo of Adam to come into the world 
with a double iruilt, one the gruiJt of Adam's sin, another the gtiilt arising from their 
haTing a corrupt heart, they have notso well considered the matter." And aft er wa r ds; 
" DeriTation of evil disposition ( or ratlier oo-existeoce ) is in consequence of the union,** 
— but** not properly a consequence of the impntatioo of his sin; nay, rather antecedent 
to it, as it was in Adam himsetf. The first depravity of heart, and the imputation of 
that sin, are both the consequences of that estabUshed union : but yet in sudi order, 
that the erll disposition is first, and the charge of guilt consequent, as it was in the 
case of A^^aiD himself.** 

Edwards quotes Stapfer: "The BeformeddiTines do not hold immediate and mediate 
imputation Mporotdy, but always together.** And still further, 2: 4fl8—" And there- 
fore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs, merely because Ood imputes it to them; bat 
it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes it to them.** Itseemsto 
US that I>r. Smith mistakes the drift of these jiawsama from Edwards, and that in mak- 
ing the identiflcatlon with Adam primary, and imputation of his sin secondary, they 
favor the theory of Adam's Natural Headship rather than the theory of Mediate Impu- 
tation. Edwards regards the order as (1) apostasy; (2) depravity: (3) guilt; — but in 
allthree, Adam and we are, by divine constitutioii, one. To be guilty of the de pra ? Ity, 
therefore, we must first be guf Ity of the apostasy. 

For the reasons above mentioned we regard the theory of Mediate Impotadon as a 
half-way house where there is no permanent lodgment. The logical mind can find no 
satisfaction therein, but is driven either forward, to the Augustinian doctrine wliioh 
we are next to consider, or backward, to the New School doctrine with its atomism 
conception of man and its arbitrary sovereignty of Ood. On the theory of Mi*iltati^ 
Imputation, see Cunningham, Historical Theology, 1 : 480-00; Princeton Essays, 1 : ISS, 
IM, ISB: Hodge, Syst. Theology, tiV&^i; Shedd,Hi8tory of Doctrine, 2: U6; Baird« 
Bk>him BeTealed,4S, 47, 474-419,604-607. 

6L The Augustinian Theory^ or Theory of Adam* 8 Natural Headship. 

This theory was first elaborated bj Angastine (354-430), the great 
opponent of Pelagins ; although its central feature appears in the writings 
of TertoUian (died about 220), Hilary (350), and Ambrose (374). It is 
ireqnently desi^poated as the Angnstinian Tiew of sin. It was the Tiewheld 
by the Beformers, Zwingle excepted Its principal advocates in tiiis 
country are Dr. Shedd and Dr. Baird. 

It holds that God hnpntes the sin of Adam immediately to all his poster 
ity, in virtue of that organic unity of mankind by which the whole race at 
the time of Adam's transgression existed, not individually, but seminaUy, 
in him as its head. The total life of humanity was then in Adam ; the race 
as yet had its being only in him. Its essence was not yet individualized ; 
its forces were not yet distributed ; the powers which now exist in sepa- 
rate men were then unified and localized in Adam ; Adam's will was yet the 
will of the species. In Adam's free act, the will of the race revolted from 
Ood and the nature of the race corrupted itselL The nature which we now 
possess is the same nature that corrupted itself in Adam — " not the same 
in kind merdy, but the same as flowing to us continnoaaly fiom him.** 
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Adam's sm is imputed to ns immediately, therefore, not as something 
foreign to ns, but because it is ours — we and all other men having existed 
as one moral person or one moral whole, in him, and, as the result of tJiat 
transgression, possessing a nature destitute of love to God and prone to 
eyiL In Bom. 5 : 12 — " death passed unto all men, for that all sinned," 
signifies : " death phjsioal, spiritual, and eternal passed onto all meiit 
because all sinned in Adam their natural head." 

Milton, Par. Loet, 9:414 — ** Where likeUeet he [Satan] miirht find The only two of 
mankind, but in them The whole Included race, his purposed prey." Augustine, De Pec 
Mer. et Rem., 8 : 7 — " In Adamo omnes tunc peocaverunt, quando in ejus natura adhuo 
omnes ille unus fuerunt'*; De Civ. Dei, 18, 14 — '* Omnes enim fuimus in iUo uno, 

quando omnes fuimus ille unus Nondum erat nobis slnglllatjm oreata et distrib- 

uta forma in qua singuli viveremus. sed Jam natura erat seminalis ex qua propagare- 
mur." On Augustine's view, see Domer, Olaubenslehre, 8 ; 48-45 ( System Doct., 2 : 338, 
888)— In opposition to Pelagius who made sin to oonsist in single acts, ** Augustine 
emphasized the sinful state. This was a deprivation of original righteousness + inordi- 
nate love. Tertullian, Cyprian, Hilarlus, Ambrose had advocated traduoianism. accord- 
ing to which, without their personal participation, the sinfulness of all is grounded in 
Adam's free act. They incur its consequences as an evil which is, at the same time, 
punishment of the inherited fault. But Irenseus, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, say 
Adam was not simply a single individual, but the universal man. We were oomprehended 
in him, so that in him we sinned. On the first view, the posterity were pcusive ; on the 
second, they were active, in Adam's sin. Augustine represents both views, desiring to 
unite the universal sinfulness involved in traduoianism with the universal will and guilt 
invol ved in cooperation with Adam's sin. Adam, therefore, to him, is a double concep- 
tion, and - Individual + race.** 

MoKley on Predestination, 408— ** In Augustine, some passages refer all wickedness to 
original sin ; some aocouut for different degrees of evil by different degrees of original 
Bin ( Op. imp. cont. Julianum, 4 : IM--* Malitia naturalis .... in aliis minor, in aliis 
major est *) ; in some, the individual seems to add to original sin ( De Correp. et Gratia, 
o. 18 — ' Per liberum arbitrium alia insuper addiderunt, alii majus, alii minus, sed omnes 
mall.* De Grat. et lib. Arbit., 2:1—* Added to the sin of their birth sins of their own 
commission ' ; 2 : 4 — * Neither denies our liberty of will, whether to choose an evil or a 
good life, nor attributes to it so much power that it can avail anything without God's 
grace, or that it can change itself from evil to good *).** These passages seem to show 
that, side by side with the race-sin and its development, Augustine reoogrnised a domain 
of free personal decision, by which each man could to some extent modify his character, 
and make himself more or less depraved. 

The theory of Augustine was not the mere result of Augustine's temperament or of 
Augustine's sins. Many men have sinned like Augustine, but their intellects have only 
been benumbed and have been led into all manner of unbelief. It was the Holy Spirit 
who took possession of the temperament, and so overruled the sin as to make it a glass 
through which Augustine saw the depths of his nature. Nor was his doctrine one of 
exclusive divine transcendence, which left man a helpless worm at enmity with infinite 
Justice. He was also a passionate believer in the inunanence of God. He writes : ** I 
could not be, O my God, could not be at all, wert not thou in me ; rather, were not I in 
thee, of whom are all things, by whom are all things, in whom are are all things. . . . O 
God, thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is restless, till it find rest in thee. 
.... The will of God is the very nature of things— Dei voluntas rerum natura est.** 

Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, Introduction, very erroneously declares that 
** the Augustinian theology rests upon the transcendence of Deity as its controlling 
principle, and at every point appears as an inferior rendering of the earlier interpreta- 
tion of the Christian faith." On the other hand, L. L. Paine, Evolution of Trinitarian- 
ism, 09, 38&-397, shows that, while Athanasius held to a duallstic transcendence, Augus- 
tine held to a theistic immanence : " Thus the Stole, Neo-Platonic immanence, with 
Augustine, supplants the Platonico-Aristotellan and Atbanasian transcendence.** Alex- 
ander, Theories of the Will, 90— ** The theories of the early Fathers were indeterminis- 
tlc, and the pronounced Augustlnianism of Augustine was the result of the rise into 
prominence of the doctrine of original sin. . . . The early Fathers thought of the orlgrln 
of sin in angels and In Adam as due to tree wiU. Augustine thought of the origin of 
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sill in Adam's posterity as due to inherited evil wilL** Hamaok, Wesen des duiiteo- 
thnms, 161— ** To this day in Catholicism inward and liTing piety and the expression of 
it is in o s MiU oe wholly Augustinian." 

OrI vin was essentially Aiifirustinian and realistic ; see ills Institutes, book t, chap. 1-6 ; 
Hagenbaoh, Hist. Doot., 1 : 60S, 606, with the quotations and references. Zwin^le was 
not an Augustinian. He held that native rltiosity, although it is the uniform occasion 
of sin, is not itself sin : ^ It is not a crime, but a condition and a disaaK.** See Hagen- 
bach. Hist. Doct. 2 : 266, with references. Zwlngle taught that every new-bom child — 
thanks to Christ's making aUve of all thoae who had died in Adam— is as free from any 
taint of sin as Adam was before the faU. The Reformers, however, with the single 
exception of Zwlngle, were Augustlnians, and accounted for the hereditary guilt of 
mankind, not by the fact that all men were represented in Adam, but that all men par- 
ticipated in Adam's sin. This is still the doctrine of the Lutheran church. 

The theory of Adam's Natural Headship regards humanity at large as the outgrowth 
of one germ. Though the leaves of a tree appear as disconnected units when we look 
down upon them from above, a view from beneath will discern the common connection 
with the twigs, branches, trunk, and will finally trace their life to the root, and to the 
seed from which it originally sprang. The race of man is one because it sprang from 
one head. Its members are not to be regarded atomistically, as segregated individuals ; 
the deeper truth is the truth of organic unity. Yet we are not philosophical realists ; 
we do not believe in the separate existence of nniverBala. We hold, not to univenalia 
ante rem,, which is extreme realism ; nor to univenaUa post rem, which is nominalism ; 
but to untveracUia in re, which Is moderate realisoL Bxtreme realism cannot see the 
trees for the wood ; nomlnaliBm cannot see the wood for the trees ; moderate realism 
sees the wood in the trees. We bold to **univermUa in re, but Insist that the universals 
must be reoognixed as recMtUt, as truly as the individuals are " ( H. R. Smith, System, 
319, note). Three acorns have a common life, as three spools have not. Moderate realism 
is true of organic things ; nominalism is true only of proper names. Gk)d has not created 
any new tree nature since he created the first tree ; nor has he created any new human 
nature since he created the first man* I am but a branch and outgrowth of the tree of 
humanity. 

Our realism then only asserts the real historical connection of each member of the 
race with its first father and head, and such a derivation of each from him as makes us 
partakers of the character which he formed. Adamwasonce the race $ and when he 
fell, the race fell. Shedd : "We all existed in Adam in our elementary invisible substance . 
The Seyn of all was there, though the Dcueyn was not; the noumenon, though not the 
phenomenon, was in existence." On realism, see Koehler, ReaUsmus und Nominalismus ; 
Neander, Ch. Hist., 4:366; Domer, Person Christ, 2 : 877; Hase, Anselm, 2 : 77 ; F. B. 
Abbott, Sdentlflc Theism, Introd., 1-20, and in Mind, Oct. 1882:476, 477; Raymond, 
Theology, 2:30-38; Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2:68-74; Rowne, Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge, 128-182 ; Ten Rroeke, in Raptlst Quar. Rev., Jan. 1802 : 1-26 ; Raldwin, Psychol- 
ogy, 280, 281; D. J. HUl, Genetic Phfloeophy, 186; Hours with the Mystics, 1 :218; Case, 
Physical Realism, 17-10 ; FuUerton, SameneoBS and Identity, 88, 80, and Concept of the 
Infinite, 06-114. 

The new conception s of the reign of law and of the principle of heredity which pre- 
vafl in modem science are working to the advantage of Christian theology. Tlie doc- 
trine of Adam's Natural Headship is only a doctrine of the hereditary transmission of 
character from the first father of the race to his descendants^ Hence we use the word 
**imputation " in its proper sense— that of a reckoning or charging to us of that which 
is truly and properly ours. See Julius Mllller, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 260-867, esp. 828— 
'*The problem is: We must allow that the depravity, which all Adam*s descendants 
inherit by natural generation, nevertheless involves personal guilt; and yet this 
depravity, so far as it is natural, wants the very conditions on which guilt depends. 
The only satisftuitory explanation of this difficulty Is the Christian doctrine of original 
sin. Here alone, if its inner possibility can be maintained, can the apparently contra- 
dictory principles be harmonised, viz. : the universal and deep-seated depravity of 
human nature, as the source of actual sin, and individual responsibility and guilt." 
These words, though written by one who advocates a different theory, are nevertheless 
a valuable argument in corroboration of the theory df Adam's Natural Headship. 

Thomwell, Theology, 1 : 848— ** We must contradict every Scripture text and every 
Scripture doctrine which makes hereditary impurity hateful to God and punishable in 
hisright, or we must maintain that we sinned in Adam in his first transgression.'* Seo- 
retan, inhis Work on Liberty, held to a coOectfoe USe of the race in Adam. He was 
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UMwered by Navllle, Probleiii of Evil : ** We existed in Adam, not individuallj, but 
aemlnaUy. "Btuch of us, as an individual, is responsible only for bis personal acts, or, to 
speak more exactly, for tbe personal part of bis acts. But each of us, as he is man, is 
jointly and severally ( sdlidalirmnent ) responsible for the fall of the human race.** Ber- 
sier, The Oneness of the Bace, in its Fall and in its Future: ** If we are oommanded to 
love our neighbor as ourselves, it is because our neighbor is ourself.*' 

See Edwards, Original Sin, part 4, chap. 8; Shedd, on Original Sin, in Discourses and 
Basays, 218-271, and references, 261-268, also Dogm. Theol., 2:181-196; Baird, Blohim 
Bevealed, 410-436, 461-460, 494: Schaff, in Bib. Sac, 6 : 280. and in Lange*s Com., on Ron. 
S : IS ; Auberlen, Di v. Bevelation, 175-180 ; PhiUppi, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 28-88, 204-286 ; Tho- 
masius, Christl Person und Werk, 1 : 208-400; Marteosen, Dogmatics, 173-183; Murphy, 
Sdentiflc Bases, 202 sq., ef, 101 ; Birks, Difficulties of Belief, 135 ; Bp. Beynolds, Sinfulness 
of Sin, in Works, 1 : 102-860; Mozley on Original Sin, in Lectures, 186-162; Kendall, on 
Natural Heirship, or AU the World Akin, in Nineteenth Oentury, Oct. 1885 : 614-626. 
Per contra, see Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 2 : 157-164, 227-257 ; Haven, in Bib. Sac, 20 : 451-455; 
Oritioism of Baird's doctrine, in Princeton Bev., Apr. 1860 : 885-876 ; of SohalTs doctrine. 
In Princeton Bev., Apr. 1870 : 288-262. 

Weregard this theory of the Nataial Headship of Adam as the most sat- 
isfactory of the theories mentioned, and as furnishing the most important 
help towards the understanding of the great problem of original sin. In 
its fayor may be urged the foDowing considerations : 

A. It puts the most natural interpretation upon Bom. 5 : 12-2L In 
Terse 12 of this passage — '' death passed unto all men, for that all sinned" 
— the great majority of commentators regard the word ' ' sinned " as describ- 
ing a common transgression of the race in Adam. The death spoken of 
is, as the whole context shows, mainly though not exolusiyely physical 
It has passed upon all — even upon those who have committed no conscious 
and personal transgression whereby to explain its infliction ( verse 14 ). 
The legal phraseology of the passage shows that this infliction is not a 
matter of sovereign decree, but of judicial penalty (verses 18, 14, 15, 16, 
18 — "law," '< transgression," "trespass," "judgment . . • • of one unto 
condemnation," " act of righteousness," " justification " ). As the expla- 
nation of this universal subjection to penalty, we are referred to Adam's 
sin. By that one act ( "so," verse 12) — the "trespass of the one " man 
(v. 15, 17 ), the ** one trespass" ( y. 18 ) — death came to all men, because 
all [ not ' have sinned ', but ] sinned ( ndvrec ^ftaprov — aorist of instantaneous 
past action ) — that is, all sinned in " the one trespass " of "the one " man. 
Compare 1 Cor. 16 : 22 — "As in Adam all die " — where the contrast with 
phyeical resurrection shows that physical death is meant ; 2 Cor. 5 : 14 — 
"one died for all, therefore all died." See Commentaries of Meyer, 
Bengel, Olshausen, Philippi, Wordsworth, Lange, Gk>det, Shedd. This is 
also recognized as the correct interpretation of Paul's words by Beysohlag, 
Bitschl, and Pfleiderer, although no one of these three accepts Paul's doc- 
trine as authoritative. 

Beysohlsff, N. T. Theoloiry, 2:58-60— ** To understand the apo6tle*s view, we must 
follow the exposition of Bengel (which is favored also by Meyer and Pfleiderer): 
' Bmnm fksj — viz., in Adam — all Un liniMd * ; they all, namely, who were included in Adam 
aooording to the O. T. view which sees the whole race in its founder, acted in his 
action.*' Bitschl : " Certainly Paul treated the universal destiny of death as due to the 
sin of Adam. Nevertheless it is not yet suited for a theolofrical rule Just for the reason 
that the apostle has formed this idea ;*' in other words, Paul*s teachlnir it does not make 
it binding upon our faith. Philippi, Com. on Bom., 168 — Interpret Im. 5 : IS ~^* one 
sinned for all, therefore all sinned," by t Oor. 5:15 — *'oiMdi0dfbr all, Uunfon all dial*' Bvans, 
In Presb. Bev., 1888:294— "bj the tnip»«f the we the maj died,*' "l^the trapaMof the «% deathrairBed 
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tkra«k tht «M^'* "ttiNgk th« cm mi't diMbedknoi ** — aU these phrases, and the phrases wltti 
respect to salyation whioh correspond to them, mdicate that the fallen race and the 
redeemed race are each regarded as a multitude, a totality, fck) oc ir«rrc« In t te.S:14 
indicates a oorrespondlnir conception of the organic unity of the race. 

Prof. George B. Stevens, Pauline Theology, 82-40, 128-1S9, denies that Paul taii«rht the 
sinning of all men in Adam : ^They sinned in the same sense in which belieyers were 
crucified to the world and died unto sin when Christ died upon the cross. The believer's 
renewal is conceived as wrought in advance by those acts and experiences of Cairist in 
which it has its ground. As the consequences of his vicarious sufferings are traced 
back to their cause, so are the consequences which flowed from the beginning of sin in 
Adam ttaoed back to that original fount of evil and identified with it; but the latter 
statement should no more be treated as a rigid logical formula than the former, its 
oounterpart .... There is a mystical identification of the procuring cause iflth its 
efltot,— both in the case of Adam and of Christ" 

In our treatment of the New School theory of sin we have pointed out that the 
Inability to understand the vital union of the believer with Christ incapacitates the 
New School theologian from understanding the organic union of the race with Adam. 
Paul's phrase "iiOhnit** meant more than that Christ is the type and beginner of sal- 
vation, and sinning in Adam meant more to Paul than following the example or acting in 
the spirit of our first father. In t Oar. 5 :i4 the argument is that since Christ died, all 
believers died to sin and death in him. Their resurrection-lif^ is the same lifto that died 
and rose again in his death and resurrection. So Adam's sin is ours because the same 
life which transgressed and became corrupt in him has come down to us and is our 
possession. In Hod. Siii, the individual and conscious sins to which the New School 
theory attaches the condemning sentence are expressly excluded, and in nnm 15-19 the 
Judgment is declared to be "of «« trHfta." Prof. Wm. Arnold Stevens, of Rochester, says 
well: **Paul teaches that Adam's sin is ours, not potentially, but actually." Of 
^lULfiTw, he says : ^ This might conceivably be : (1 ) the histOTical aorist proper, used in 
its momentary sense; (2) the comprehensive or collective aorist, as in it^K^tp in the 
same verse; (8) the aorist used in the sense of the English perfect, as in Boo. 8:9 — 
vivrtt yiip nMoprov KaX 4oTcpovrr«i. In S : 12; the context determines with great probability 
that the aorist is used in the first of these senses." We may add that interpreters are 
not wanting who so take liiMpror in 8 :S8; see also margin of Bev. Version. But since 
the passage IM. 5: 12-19 is so important, we reserve to the dose of this section a treat- 
ment of it in greater detalL 

B. It peimitB whatever of troth there may be in the Federal theory and 
in the theory of Mediate Imputation to be combined with it, while neither 
of these latter theories oan be justified to reason unless they are regarded 
as corollaries or accessories of the truth of Adam's Natural Headship. Only 
on this supposition of Natural Headship could Qod justly constitute Adam 
our representatiyCy or hold us responsible for the depraved nature we have 
received from him. It moreover justifies Gk>d's ways, in postulating a real 
and a fair probation of our common nature as preliminary to imputation of 
sin — a truth which the theories just mentioned, in common with that of 
the New School, virtually deny, — while it rests upon correct philosophical 
principles with regard to will, ability, law, and accepts the Scriptural 
representations of the nature of sin, the penal character of death, the 
origin of the soul, and the oneness of the race in the transgression* 

John GUrd, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 196-482, favors the view that sin consists 
simply in an inherited bias of our nature to evil, and that we are guilty from birth 
because we are sinful from birth. But he recognizes in Augustlnianlsm the truth of 
the organic unity of the race and the implication of every member in its past history. 
He tells us that we must not regard man simply as an abstract or isolated individual. 
The atomistic theory regards society as having no existence other than that of the 
individuals who compose it. But it is nearer the truth to say that it is society whi<<h 
creates the individual, rather than that the individual creates society. Man does not 
come into existeooe a blank tablet on which external agencies may write whatever 
record they wiU. The individual to steeped in influences whidi are due to the past hit- 
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toiy of his Idnd. fRie indlTldiiaUstio theory runs counter to the most obvloiiB ftiots of 
obteryatton and expertence. As a phlloeophy of life, Augustinianism has a depth and 
rignlfloanoe which the individualistic theory cannot claim." 

Alvah Hovey, Manual of Christian Theoloiry, 175 (2d ed. ) —**Bvery child of Adam is 
accountable for the decree of sympathy which he has for the whole system of evil in 
the world, and with the primal act of disobedience amon^r men. If that sympathy is 
full, whether expressed by deed or thought, if the whole force of his being is arrayed 
against heaven and on the side of hell, it is difficult to limit his responsibility." 
Schleiermacher held that the guilt of original sin attached, not to the individual as an 
individual, but as a member of the race, so that the consciousness of race-union carried 
with it the consciousness of race-guilt. He held all men to be equally sinful and to 
dilTer only in their different reception of or attitude toward grace, sin being the 
universal malum metaphyeieum of Spinon; see Pfleiderer, Prot. TheoL seit Kant, 113. 

C. While its fandamental presappoaiiion —a detenmnation of the urill 
of each member of the race prior to his indiyidual oonflcionsnees — is an 
hypothesis diffionlt in itself, it is an hypothesis which famishes the key to 
many more difficulties than it suggests. Once allow that the race was one 
in its first ancestor and fell in him, and light is thrown on a problem 
otherwise insoluble — the problem of our accountability for a sinful nature 
which we have not personally and consciously originated. Since we can- 
not, with the three theories first mentioned, deny either of the terms of 
this problem — inborn depravity or aooountabilily for it, — we accept this 
solution as the best attainabla 

Sterrett, Beason and Authority in Beligion, 20—** Tbe whole swing of the pendulum 
of thought of to-day is away from the individual and towards the social point of view. 
Theories of society are supplementing theories of the indi vlduaL The solidarity of man 
Is the regnant thought in both the sdentlflc and the historical study of man. It is even 
running into the extreme of a determinism that annihilates the individual." Chapman, 
Jesus Christ and the Present Age, 48— ** It was never less possible to deny the truth to 
which theology gives expression in its doctrine of original sin than in the present age. 
It is only one form of the universally recognized fact of heredity. There is a collective 
evil, for which the responsibility rests on the whole race of man. Of this common evil 
each man inherits his share ; it is organized in his nature ; it is established in his envi- 
ronment." E. G. Robinson : '* The tendency of modem theology [in the last generation] 
was to individualization, to make each man * a little Almighty.' But the human race 
is one in kind, and in a sense is numerically one. The race lay potentially in Adam. 
The entire developing force of the race was in him. There is no carrying the race up, 
except from the starting-point of a ftUlen and guilty humanity." Ooethe said that 
while humanity ever advances, individual man remains the same. 

Tbe true test of a theory Is, not that it can its^ be explained, but that it Is capable 
of explaining. The atomic theory in chemistry, the theory of the ether in physics, the 
theory of gravitation, the theory of evolution, are all in themselves indemonstrable 
hypotheses, provisionally accepted simply because. If granted, they unify great aggre- 
gations of facts. Coleridge said that original sin is the one mystery that makes all 
other things clear. In this mystery, however, there is nothing self -contradictory or 
arbitrary. Gladden, What is Left ? 131 — ** Heredity is God working in us, and environ- 
ment is Qod working around lis." Whether we adopt the theory of Augustine or not, 
the taeta of universal moral obliquity and universal human suffering confront us. 
We are compelled to reconcile these facts with our faith in the righteousness and good- 
ness of God. Augustine gives us a unifying principle which, better than any other, 
explains these facts and justifies them. On the solidarity of the race, see Bruce, The 
Providential Order, 280-810, and art. on Sin, by Bernard, in Hastings* Bible Dictionary. 

D. This theory finds support in the oondosionB of modem science : 
with regard to the moral law, as requiring right states as well as right acts ; 
with regard to the hnmanNvill, as including suboonscions and unoonsoious 
bent and determination ; with regard to heredity, and the transmission of 
evil character ; with regard to the nnily and solidarity of the human race. 
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The Angostinian theory may therefore be called an ethical or theological 
interpretation of certain incontestable and acknowledged biological facts. 

Ribot, Heredity, 1 — ** Heredity is that bioloirioal law by which aU beings endowed with 
life tend to repeat themselves in their descendants ; it is for the species what personal 
identity ts for the individual. By it a groundwork remains unchsuiged amid inoesMnt 
variations. By it nature ever copies and imitates herself/' Griffith-Jones, Ascent 
through Christ, 200-218— ** In man's moral condition we find arrested development; 
reversion to a savage type ; hypocritical and self-protective mimicry of virtue ; para- 
sitism ; physical and moral abnormality : deep-seated perversion of faculty.** Simon, 
Beoonoiliatlon, 154 sg.— **The organism was affected before the individuals which are 
its sucoeesive differentiations and products were affected. .... Humanity as an 
organism received an injury from sin. It received that injury at the very beginning. 
.... At the moment when the seed began to germinate disease entered and it was 
smitten with death on account of sin.*' 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 184— ** A general notion has no actual or 
possible metaphysical existence. All real existence is necessarfly singular and indivld- 
uaL The only way to give the notion any metaphysical significance is to turn it into a 
law inherent in reality, and this attempt will fail unless we finally conceive this law as 
a rule according to which a basal intelligence proceeds in positing individuals.'* Sheldon, 
in the Methodist Review, March, 1901 : 214-837, applies this explanation to the doctrine 
of original sin. Men have a common nature, he says, only in the sense that they are 
resembling personalities. If we literally died in Adam, we also literally died in Christ. 
There is no all-inclusive Christ, any more than there is an all-inclusive Adam. We 
regard this argument as proving the precise opposite of its intended conclusion. There 
is an all-inclusive Christ, and the fundamental error of meet of those who oppose 
Augustlnianism is that they misconceive the union of the believer with Christ. ** A 
basal intelligence" here "posits individuals." And so with the relation of men to 
Adam. Here too there is **a law inherent in reality"— the regular working of the 
divine wHl, according to which like produces like, and a sinful germ reproduces itself. 

E. We are to remember, however, that while this theory of the method 
of our nnion with Adam is merely a yaloable hypothesis, the problem 
which it seeks to explain is, in both its terms, presented to ns both by 
conscience and by Scriptnre. In connection with this problem a central 
fact is announced in Scriptore, which we feel compelled to believe upon 
divine testimony, even though every attempted explanation should prove 
unsatisfactory. That central fact, which constitutes the substance of the 
Scriptnre doctrine of original sin, is simply this : that the sin of Adam is 
the immediate cause and ground of inborn depravity, guilt and condemna- 
tion to the whole human race. 

Three things must be received on Scripture testimony: (1) inborn depravity; (2) guilt 
and condemnation therefor ; ( 8 ) Adam's sin the cause and ground of both. From these 
three positions of Scripture It seems not only natural, but inevitable, to draw the infer- 
ence that we "an dnnad" in Adam. The Augustinian theory simply puts in a link of 
connection between two sets of fScts which otherwise would be difllcult to reconcile. 
But, in putting in that link of connection, it daims that it is merely bringing out into 
clear light an underlying but implicit assumption of Paul's reasoning, and this it seeks 
to prove by showing that upon no other assumption can Paul's reasoning be understood 
at alL Since the passage in Rflo. 6:12-19 is so important, we proceed to examine it in 
greater detalL Our treatment is mainly a reproduction of the substance of Shedd's 
Commentary, although we have combined with it remarks from Meyer, Schaff, Moule, 
and others. 

Bxposmozf OF BoM. 6 : 12-19.— PoraOel bettoeen the mOoation in Ohriet and the ruin 
that has come through Adam^ in each case through no personal act of our own, neither 
by our earning salvation in the case of the life received through Christ, nor by our 
individually sinning in the case of the death received through Adam. The statement 
of the parallel is begun in 

Tim 12 : ''tt tkrM^ OM MB fin istctd into tk« vorii and 4M«k tfavQgk da, tad M 4M«k pMMd s^ 
fv tet all diBai" so (as we may complete the interrupted sentence) by one man right- 

40 
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eousness entered into the world, and life by rlghteousnen, and so life passed upon all 
men, beoause all became partakers of this righteousness. Both physical and spiritual 
death is meant. That it is physical, is shown ( 1 ) from t«kw 14; (2) from the allusion to 
6«. 8:19; (3) from the uni venal Jewish and Christian assumption that physical death 
was the result of Adam's sin. See Wisdom 8 : 23, M ; Shrach25:24;SEBdras3:7,21;7:ll, 
46,48, 118;0:10; John 8:44; lOor. 15: 2L That it is spiritual, is evident from Rn. S : 18^ », 
where M is the opposite of ^^aro«, and from 8 Vm. 1 : 10^ where the same contrast ooouib. 
The odrwf in t«kw 18 shows the mode In which historically death has come to all, namely, 
that the one sinned, and thereby brought death to all ; in other words, death is the 
effect, of which the sin of the one is the cause. By Adam's act, physical and spiritual 
death passed upon all men, because all sinned. ^' v — because, on the ground of the 
fact that, for the reason that, all sinned, vivrtvall, without exoeptlon, infants 
included, as t«kw 14 teaches. 

" HiMpTov mentions the particular reason why all men died, vU^ because all men sinned. 
It is the aorist of momentary past action —sinned when, through the one, sin entered 
into the world. It is as much as to say, ^ because, when Adam sinned, all men sinned 
in and with him.*' This is proved by the succeeding explanatory context ( nnm iS-i9 X in 
which it is reiterated five times in succession that one and only one sin is the cause of 
the death that befalls all men. Compare 1 Oar. 15 : 28. The senses ** all were sinful,*' ** all 
became sinful,*' are inadmissible, for ifuxfirat^tp is not aitafirtXoy ylyptvihn or cli^oi. The 
sense ** death passed upon all men, because all have consciously and personally sinned," 
is contradicted ( 1 ) by tmtn 14, in which it is asserted that certain persons who are a part 
of v^rrcc, the subject of ruiapTop, and who suffer the death which is the penalty of sin, 
did not commit sins resembling Adam's first sin, 1 e.. Individual and conscious trans- 
gressions ; and ( 3 ) by tstm 15-19^ in which it is asserted repeatedly that only one sin, and 
not millions of transgressions, is the cause of the death of all men. This sense would 
seem to require ^' v vovm Afus^^Lyovo-tv. Neither can ^i/m^qv have the sense ^* were 
accounted and treated as sinners"; for (1) there is no other instance in Scripture 
where this active verb has a passive signiflcation ; and (2) the passive makes nMo^ror to 
denote Gk>d's action, and not man's. This would not furnish the justification of the 
infliction of death, which Paul is seeking. 

Ttm 13 begins a demonstration of the proposition, in tww 1^ that death oomes to all, 
because all men sinned the one sin of the one man. The argument is as follows : Before 
the law sin existed ; for there was death, the penalty of sin. But this sin was not sin 
committed against the Mosaic law, because that law was not yet in existence. The 
death in the world prior to that law proves that there must have been some other law, 
against which sin had been committed. 

T«w 14. Nor oould it have been personal and conscious violation of an unwritten law, 
for which death was inflicted ; for death passed upon multitudes, such as infants and 
idiots, who did not sin in their own persons, as Adam did, by violating some known 
oommandment. Infants are not specifically named here, because the intention is to 
include others who, though mature in years, have not reached moral consciousness. 
But since death is everywhere and always the penalty of sin, the death of all must have 
been the penalty of the common sin of the race, when vdi^e$ i^fuiproF in Adam. The law 
which they violated was the Eden statute, 6«a. 8 : 17. The relation between their sin and 
Adam's is not that of resemblance, but of identity. Had the sin by which death came 
upon them been one like Adam's, there would have been as many sins, to be the cause 
of death and to account for it, as there were individuals. Death would have come into 
the world through millioos of men, and not "ftnogk tae bu" (t«w 18 X and judgment 
would have come upon all men to condemnation through millions of trespasses, and not 
"through flat tntpM " ( r. 18 ). The object, then, of the parenthetical digreasion in tstm 13 and 
14 is to prevent the reader from supposing, from the statement that **all men sinned," 
that the individual transgressions of all men are meant, and to make it clear that only 
the one fiiBt sin of the one first man is intended. Those who died before Moses must 
have violated some law. The Mosaic law, and the law of conscience, have been ruled 
out of the case. These persons must, therefore, have sinned against the oommandment 
in Eden, the probationary statute ; and their sin was not similar (&/mhm« ) to Adam's, 
but Adam's identical sin, the very same sin numerically of the ** oob bub." They did not, 
in their own persons and consciously, sin as Adam did ; yet in Adam, and in the nature 
common to him and them, they sinned and fell ( versus Current Discussions In Theology, 
6 : 277, 278 ). They did not sin like Adam, but they '* sinned in him, and fell with him, in 
that first transgression " ( Westminster Larger Catechism, 2S ). 

ToTM 15-17 show how the work of grace differs from, and surpasses, the work of sin. 
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Orer affainst Gkxl's exact Justice in punishing all for the first sin which all committed 
in Adam, is set the gratuitous Justiflontion of all who are in Christ. Adam*s sin is the 
act of Adam and his posterity toirether ; hence the imputation to the posterity is Just> 
and merited. Christ's obedience is the work of Christ alone ; hence 4he imputation of 
it to the elect is eriacious and unmerited. Here rovt woXXqv^ is not of equal extent with 
ot voAAcH in the first clause, because other passages teach that " fh» maj " who die In Adam 
are not conterminous with"tkeinaiij" who live in Christ; seeiOor.lSrSS; Hit 25:46; also, 
see note on twm 18; below. Tovf iroAAov« here refers to the same persons who, in tcw 17, 
are said to "notire tht abimduM of gnoe and of tk« gift of rigktaoamaM." Tans 16 notices a numerical 
difference between the condemnation and the justification. Condemnation results from 
one offense; Justification delivers from many offences. T«w 17 enforces and explains 
T«Kw 16. If the union with Adam in his sbi was certain to brin«r destruction, the union 
with Christ in his rifrhteousness is yet more certain to brinff salvation. 

Tarn 18 resumes the parallel between Adam and Christ which was commenced In nrw il; 
but was interrupted by the explanatory parenthesis in nnm 13-17. "kM throog^ one trMpiM . . 
. . . mto an BMn to oondrniMttwi ; otw so throogli ooo act of ligktoooiMB .... nMo all men onto jMti l Ba t ion of 
[necessary to] lift." Here the 'all mon to eondenmation** »the oi iroAAoi in totnIS ; and the "all 
man unto Jnatiflsation of Ulb*' « therovt voAAov« in totn 15. There is a totality In each case; but, 
in the former case, it is the "all mea*' who derive their physical life from Adam,— in the 
latter case, it is the "all mm" who derive their spiritual life from Christ ( compare 1 Oor. 
15:S — "^vaainAdamalldiatSoalBoiBCkrialshallall be made alire*'— in which last clause Paul is 
spealdner, as the context shows, not of the resurrection of all men, both saints and 
sinners, but only of the blessed resurrection of the righteous; in other words, of the 
resurrection of those who are one with Christ ). 

Ttnel9. *' For as thioogh the one man's diaobedienee tbe naaj -«m ooaititatod rinnen,«T«nMthro^ 
ansa of the one shall the manj be ooostitotod rightoooi." The many were constituted sinners because, 
acoordlnfir to Tana % they sinned in and with Adam in his falL The verb presupposes 
the fact of natural union between those to whom it relates. All men are declared to 
be sinners on the ground of that "one tnepoM " because, when that one trespass was com- 
mitted, all men were one man —that is, were one common nature In the first human 
pair. Sin is imputed, because it is committed. All men are punished with death, 
because they literally sinned in Adam, and not because they are metaphorically reputed 
to have done so, but in fact did not. Oi voAAo^ is used in contrast with the one forefather, 
and the atonement of Christ is designated as ^aieo^, in order to contrast it with the 
vapoKwIi of Adam. 

KarooradijcorTcu has the Same signification as in the first part of the vene. Aucctoi 
icaraoTadijcoyrai means Simply ^ shall be Justified,** and is used instead of Succum&^ovtou,, 
In order to make the antithesis of <l/uuKprwAoi Kartord&iiirav more perfect. This being " eon- 
itttatod xigbtoosa" presupposes the fact of a union between h «I« and oc voAAoi, <. «., between 
Christ and believers. Just as the being "aoutitatod ainntn" presupposed the fact of a union 
between 6 *U and oc voAAo/, i. e., between all men and Adam. The future Karaoradneorrai 
refers to the succession of believers ; the Justification of all was, ideally, complete 
already, but actually, it would await the times of Individual believing. " The many " who 
shall be "oonsUtotod rightaons" « not all mankind, but only "tba manj" to whom, in Tarsals^ 
grace abounded, aM who are described, in Tsrsa 17, as "thaj ttat xaeaiTa abondanoa of graoa and of 
tba gift af rigktoooaess." 

** But this union differs in several Important particulars from that between Adam and 
his posterity. It is not natural and substantial, but moral and spiritual ; not generic 
and uniyernU, but individual and by election ; not caused by the creative act of God, 
but by his regenerating act. All men, without exception, are one with Adam; only 
believing men are one with Christ. The imputation of Adam's sin is not an arbitrary 
act in the sense that, if God so pleased, he could reckon it to the account of any beings 
in the universe, by a volition. The sin of Adam could not be imputed to the fallen 
angels, for example, and punished in them, because they never were one with Adam 
by unity of substance and nature. The fact that they have committed actual trans- 
gression of their own will not Justify the imputation of Adam's sin to them, any more 
than the fact that the posterity of Adam have committed actual transgressions of their 
own would be a sufficient reason for imputing the first sin of Adam to them. Nothing 
but a real union of nature and being can Justify the imputation of Adam's sin ; and, 
similarly, the obedience of Christ could no more be imputed to an unbelieving man than 
to a lost angel, because neither of these is morally and spiritually one with Christ** 
( Shedd ). For a different interpretation ( iiiuiprop — sinned personally and IndividiiaUy >• 
see Kendriok, in Bap. BoYm 1B86 : 48-72. 
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n.— Objbotionb to the Augubtinian Dooteinb of Imputation. 

The doctrine of Imputation, to -which we have thns arriyed, is met hj its 
opponents with the following objections. In discossing them, we are to 
remember that a tmth revealed in Scriptore may have daims to oat belief, 
in spite of difficnlties to ns insoluble. Yet it is hoped that examination 
will show the objections in question to rest either upon false phiioaophioal 
principles or upon misconceptions of the doctrine assaOed. 

A. That there can be no sin apart from and prior to ecnsdotianeas. 
This we deny. The larger part of men's evil dispositions and acts are 

imperfectly conscious, and of many such dispositions lUid acts the evil qual- 
ity is not discerned at alL The objection rests upon the assumption that 
law is confined to published statutes or to standards formally recognized 
by its subjects. A prof ounder view of law as identical with the constitu- 
ent principles of being, as binding the nature to conformity with the nature 
of God, as demanding right volitions only because t^ese are manif estatioiis 
of a right state, as having claims upon men in their corporate capacity, 
deprives this objection of all its force. 

If our aim to to find a coDsdousact of tranasrenionupan wbloh to base Qod*9 charge 
of guilt and man*8 oondemnation, we can find tbto more easily In Adam's sin than at the 
beginning of each man*B personal history; for no human b^ng can remember his first 
sin. The main question at issue to therefore tLto : I» all sin personal ? We claim that 
both Scripture and reason answer thto questiOD In tba negative. There to such a thing 
as race-sin and race-responsibility. 

B. That man cannot be responsible l^r a sinful nature which he did not 
personally originate. 

We reply that the objection ignores tbe testimony of conscience and of 
Scripture. These assert that we are responsible for what we are. The sin- 
ful nature is not something external to us, but is our inmost selvea If 
man's original righteousness and the new affection implanted in regener- 
ation have moral character, then the inborn tendency to evil has moral 
character ; as the former are commendable, so the latter is condemnable. 

If it be said that sin to the act of a person, and not of a nature, we reply that in Adam 
the whole human nature once subsisted In the form of a single personality, and the 
act of the person could be at the same time the act of the nature. That which could 
not be at any subsequent point of time, could be and was, at that time. Human nature 
could fall in Adam, though that fall could not be repeated in the case of any one of hto 
descendants. Hovey, Outlines, 12B— '' Shall we say that wQl to the cause of sin in holy 
beings, while torong detire to the cause of sin in unholy beings ? Augustine held this." 
Pepper, Outlines, 112 — ** We do not fall each one by himself. We were so on probation 
in Adam, that hto fall was our fall.** 

G. That Adam's sin cannot be imputed to us, since we cannot repent 
of it 

The objection has plausibility only so long as we fidl to distinguish 
between Adam's sin as the inward apostasy of the nature from God, and 
Adam's sin as the outward act of transgression which followed and mani- 
fested that apostasy. We cannot indeed repent of Adam's sin as our per- 
sonal act or as Adam's personal act, but regarding his sin as the apostasy 
of our common nature — an apostasy which manifests itself in our personal 
tcanagressions as it did in his, we can repent of it and do repent of it In 
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tmth it is this nature, as self-oormpted and averse to God, for whioh the 
Christian most deeply repents. 

Ood, we know, has not made our nature as we find it. We are conscious of our 
depravity and apostasy from God. We know that God cannot be responsible for this ; 
we know that our nature is responsible. But this it could not be, unless Its corruption 
were self-corruption. For this self-corrupted nature we should repent, and do repents 
AnsftJm, De Concep. Virg., 23— **Adam sinned in one point of view as a person, in 
another as man ( i. e., as human nature which at that time existed in him alone). But 
since Adam and humanity could not be separated, the sin of the person necessarily 
affected the nature. This nature is what Adam transmitted to his posterity, and 
transmitted it such as his sin had made it, burdened with a debt which it could not pay, 
robbed of the ri^rhteousness with which God had originally invested it ; and in evoy 
one of his descendants this impaired nature makes the persons sinners. Yet not in the 
same degree sinners as Adam was, for the latter sinned both as human nature and as 
a person, while new-bom infants sin only as they possess the nature,**— more briefly, in 
Adam a person made nature sinful; in his posterity, nature makes persons sinful. 

D. That, if we be responsible for Adam's first sin, we most also be 
responsible not only for every other sin of Adam, bat for the sins of oar 
immediate ancestors. 

We reply that the apostacry of haman natare ooald oooor bat onoe. It 
oooarred in Adam before the eating of the forbidden fruit, and revealed 
itself in that eating. The subseqaent sins of Adam and of oar immediate 
ancestors are no longer acts which determine or change the natare, — they 
only show what the natare is. Here is the trath and the limitation of the 
Scripture declaration that "the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father " 
(Ez. 18 :20; c/. Luke 13 :2, 8; John9 :2, 8). Man is not responsible 
for the specifically evil tendencies communicated to him from his immedi* 
ate ancestors, as distinct from the natare he possesses ; nor is he respons- 
ible for the sins of those ancestors which originated these tendencies. But 
he is responsible for that original apostasy which constituted the one and 
final revolt of the race from God, and for the personal depravity and dis- 
obedience which in his own case has resulted therefrom. 

AufiTUStine, Encheiridion, 46, 47, leans toward an imputing of the sins of immediate 
ancestors, but intimates that, as a matter of flrraoe, this may be limited to "tk« tkizi and 
feartk g«i«ntiaa'* (Ix. 20:5). Aquinas thinks this last is said hjGod, because fathers live to 
see the third and fourth generation of their descendants, and influence them by their 
example to become voluntarily like themselves. Burgesse, Original Sin, 897, adds the 
covenant-idea to that of natural generation, in order to prevent imputation of the 
sins of immediate ancestors as well as those of Adam. Bo also Shedd. But Balrd, EIo- 
hlm Revealed, 608, gives a better explanation, when be distinguishes between the first 
sin of nature when it apostatized, and those subsequent personal actions which merely 
manifest the nature but do not change It. Imagine Adam to have remained inno- 
cent, but one of his posterity to have fallen. Then the descendants of that one would 
have been guilty for the change of nature In him, but not guilty for the sins of 
ancestors intervening between him and them. 

We add that man may direct the course of a lava-stream, already flowing downward, 
into some particular channel, and may even dig a new channel for it down the moun- 
tain. But the stream is constant in its quantity and quality, and is under the same influ- 
ence of gravitation in all stages of its progress. I am responsible for the downward 
tendency which my nature gave itself at the beginning ; but I am not responsible for 
inherited and specifically evil tendencies as something apart from the nature,— for they 
are not apart from it,— they are forms or manifestations of it. These tendencies run 
out after a time,— not so with sin of nature. The declaration of Ezekiel ( 18 : 20 ). "tl« ma 
■haUnotbctrthoiniqaityofthefiKthar," like Christ's denial that blindness was due to the blind 
man's individual sins or those of his parents ( John 9 : 2^ 8 ), simply shows that God does 
not impute to us the sins of our immediate ancestors ; it is not inconsistent with the doo- 
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trine that all the physioal and moral evil of the world is the result of a sin of Adam with 
which the whole race is ohargeable. 

Peculiar tendencies to avarice or sensuality inherited from one's immediate ancestry 
are merely wrinkles in native depravity which add nothing to its amount or its guilt. 
Shedd, Doffm. TheoL, 2 : 88-94— "To inherit a temperament is to inherit a secondary 
trait'* H. B. Smith, System, 290 — " iMkid 18 does not deny that descendants are involved 
in the eril results of ancestral sins, under Ood*s moral frovemment; but simply shows 
that there is opportunity for extrication, in personal repentance and obedience." Mos- 
ley on Predestination, 179— ''Augustine says that Bzekiel's declarations that the son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father are not a universal law of the divine dealings, 
but only a special prophetical one, as alluding to the divine mercy under the gospel 
dispensation and the covenant of grace, under which the effect of original sin and the 
punishment of mankind for the sin of their first parent was removed.** See also Dor- 
ner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 31 ( Syst. Doct., 2 : 826, 827 ), where Ood's visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon the children (Ix. 20 : 5) is explained by the fiustthat the children repeat the 
sins of the parents. German proverb : ** The apple does not fall far from the tree.** 

E. That if Adam's sin and oondemnation can be onrs by propagation, 
the righteonsness and faith of the believer should be propagable also. 

We reply tiiat no merely personal qnalities, whether of sin or righteons- 
ness, are oommnnioated by propagation. Ordinary generation does not 
transmit personal goilt, but only that guilt which belongs to the whole 
species. So personal faith and righteousness are not propagabla " Origi- 
nal sin is the consequent of man's nature^ whereas the parents' grace is a 
personcU excellence, and cannot be transmitted " ( Burgesse )• 

Thomwell, Selected Writings, 1 : 643, says the Augustinian doctrine would imply that 
Adam, penitent and believing, must have begotten penitent and beUevlng children, 
seeing that the nature as it is in the parent always flows from parent to child. But see 
Fisher, Discussions, 870, where Aquinas holds that no quality or guilt that is personal 
is propagated ( Thomas Aquinas, 2 : 829 )• Anselm ( De Concept. Virg. et Origin. Pec- 
cato, 98 ) will not decide the question. ** The original nature of the tree is propagated 
—not the nature of the graft"— when seed from the graft is planted. Burgesse: 
** Learned parents do not convey learning to their children, but they are bom in ignore 
ance as others.'* Augustine : ^A Jew that was circumcised begat children not ciroum- 
cised, but uncircumolsed ; and the seed that was sown without husks, yet produced 
com with husks." 

Tberecent modiflcation of Darwinism by Weismann has confirmed the doctrine of the 
text. Lamarck's view was that development of each race has taken place through 
the effort of the individuals,— the giralfe has a long neck because successive giraffe 
have reached for food on high trees. Darwin held that development has taken place 
not because of effort, but because of environment which kills the unfit and permits 
the fit to survive, — the giraffe has a long neck because among the chUdren of gindfes 
only the long-necked ones could reach the fruit, and of successive generations of 
giraffes only the long-necked ones lived to propagate. But Weismann now teUs us that 
even then there would be no development imless there were a spontaneous innate 
tendency in giraffes to become long-necked,— nothing is of avail after the giraffe is 
bom ; all depends upon the germs in the parents. Darwin held to the transmission of 
acquired characters, so that individual men are affhtenis of the stream of humanity ; 
Weismann holds, on the contrary, that acquired characters are not transmitted, and 
that individual men are only effluents of the stream of humanity : the stream gives its 
characteristics to the individuals, but the individuals do not give their characteristics 
to the stream : see Howard Braest Cushman, in The Outlook, Jan. 10, 1897. 

Wetomann, Heredity, 2 : 14, 260-270, 482 — ** Characters only acquired by the operation 
of external droumstanoes, acting during the life of the individual, cannot be transmit- 
ted. • • • The loss of a finger is not inherited ; increase of an organ by exerdse is a 
purely personal acquirement and is not transmitted ; no child of reading parents ever 
read without being taught; chUdren do not even leam to speak untaught.'* Horses 
with docked tails, Chinese women with cramped feet, do not transmit their peculiari- 
ties. The rupture of the hsrmen in women is not transmitted. Weismann out off the 
tails of 68 white mice in five successive generations, but of 901 offspring none were 
tailless. O. J. Bomanes, Life and Letters, 800**' Three additional oases of oats whioh 
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have lost their taiia hKving tailless Idtteos afterwards.** In his Weismannlsm, Romanes 
writes : ** The truly soientiflo attitude of mind with regard to the problem of heredity 
is to say with Galton : * We might almost reserve our belief that the structural oeUs 
oan react on the sexual elements at all, and we may be confident that at most they do 
so In a very faint degree ; in other words, that acquired modifications are barely if at 
all inheriUA, in the correct sense of that word.' " This seems to class both Romanes 
and Galton on the side of Weismann in the controversy. Burbank, however, says that 
*' acquired characters are transmitted, or I know nothing of plant life.*' 

A. H. Bradford, Heredity, 19, 20, illustrates the opposing views : ** Human life is not 
a clear stream flowing from the mountains, receiving in its varied course something 
from a thousand rills and rivulets on the surftice and in the soil, so that it is no longer 
pure as at the first. To this view of Darwin and Spencer, Weismann and Haeckel oppose 
the view that human life is rather a stream fiowing underground from the mountains 
to the sea, and rising now and then in fountains, some of which are saline, some sul- 
phuric, and some tincturod with iron ; and that the differences are due entirely to the 
soil passed through in breaking forth to the surface, the mother-«tream down and 
beneath all the salt, sulphur and iron, flowing on toward the sea substantially 
unchanged. If Darwin is correct, then we must change individuals In order to change 
their posterity. If Weismann is correct, then we must change environment in order 
that better individuals may be bom. That which is bom of the Spirit is spirit ; but 
that which is bom of spirit tainted by corruptions of the flesh is still tainted.*' 

The conclusion best warranted by science seems to be that of Wallace, in the Foram, 
August, 1890, namely, that there is always a tendency to transmit acquired characters, 
but that only those which affect the blood and nervous system, like drunkenness and 
syphilis, overcome the fixed habit of the organism and make themselves permanent. 
Applying this principle now to the connection of Adam with the race, we regard the 
sin of Adam as a radical one, comparable only to the act of faith which merges the soul 
in Christ. It was a turning away of the whole being from the light and love of God, 
and a setting of the face toward darkness and death. Every subsequent act was an act 
in the same direction, but an act which manifested, not altered, the nature. This fiMt 
act of sin deprived the nature of all moral sustenance and growth, except so far as the 
still immanent €k>d counteracted the inherent tendencies to evlL Adam's posterity 
inherited his corrupt nature, but they do not Inherit any subsequently acquired char- 
acters, either those of their first father or of their immediate ancestors. 

Bascom, Comparative Psychology, chap. VII—** Modifications, however great, like 
artificial disablement, that do not work into physiological structure, do not transmit 
themselves. The more conscious and voluntary our acquisitions are, the less are they 
transmitted by inheritance.'* Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 88—** Heredity and 
individual action may combine their forces and so intensify one or more of the 
inherited motives that the form is affected by it and the effect may be transmitted to 
the offspring. So confiict of inheritances may lead to the institution of variety. 
Accumulation of impulses may lecul to sudden revolution, and the species may be 
changed, not by environment, but by contest between the host of inheritances." 
Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children was thought to be outrageous doc- 
trine, so long as it was taught only in Scripture. It is now vigorously applauded, since 
it takes the name of heredity. Dale, Bphesians, 189— ^ When we were young, we 
fought with certain sins and killed them; they trouble us no more; but their ghosts 
seem to rise from their graves in the distant years and to clothe themselves in the fiesh 
and blood of our children." See A. M. Marshall, Biological Lectures, 278; Mivart, in 
Harper's Magazine, March, 1896 : 682 ; Blxby, Crisis in Morals, 170. 

F. That, if all moral oonsequenoes are properly penalties, sin, considered 
as a sinful natore, must be the punishment of sin, considered as the act of 
our first parents. 

But we reply that the impropriety of punishing sin with sin vanishes 
when we consider that the sin which is punished is our own, equally with 
the sin with which we are punished. The objection id valid as against the 
Federal theory or the theory of Mediate Imputation, but not as against the 
theory of Adam's Natural Headship. To deny that God, through the opera- 
tion of second causes, may punish the act of transgression by tiie habit and 
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tendency which result from it, is to ignore the facts of eyerj-day life, as well 
as the statements of Scriptare in which sin is represented as ever repro- 
dnoing itself, and with each reproduction increasing its guilt and ponish- 
ment (Bom. 6 : 19 ; James 1 : 16. ) 

Rflm.6:19— ^ttyepniaotedjoBr iiNiben tt mnwai* to udMUNi ud to ioiiittj unto iniquity, frwM 
Mw pnirat joor iiNiben tt lemiito to rightooiiflMtt unto Banctification'* ; IpL 4.* 22— "vtztfk tonropl 
tftortkeliitttofiMiit"; JtBMl:15— *Tk«&tkt lut» Ykm it kttk ooofltlTtd, bttnCk dn: tod ttt tin, vktn it it 
ftiU-grovA,hri])gethfiirad0tth"; 21iiB.8:13— "ariliMntad inpottonihtll vtXYonatndvant^dtoafTingtod 
baingdttdTdL" See Meyer on Ron. 1:24— "¥kanfiir« M gtTo ftoi ip la tht hnto of tkeir kfltxti onto 
finfllntnnati." All etteota become in their turn causes. Schiller : '* This is the very oturse of 
evil deed. That of new evil it becomes the seed/* Tennyson, Vision of Sin : *« Behold it 
was a crime Of sense, avenged by sense that wore with time. Another said : The crime 
of sense became The crime of malice, and is equal blame." Whiton, Is Eternal Punish- 
ment Endless, 68— **The punishment of sin essentially consists in the wider spread and 
stronger hold of the malady of the soul. Pror. 5:22— 'lit ovn iniioititi ihtU toke tkovidud.* 
The habit of sinning holds the wicked ' vitk tht Mrit of kit ni.' Sin is self -perpetuating. 
The sinner gravitates from worse to worse, in an ever-deepening fall." The least of our 
sins has in it a pow3r of infinite expansion,— left to itself it would flood a world with 
misery and destruction. 

Wisdom, 11 ; Ifl— " Wherewithal a man sfnneth, by the same also he shall be punished." 
Shakespeare, Richard II, 6 : 5 — ** I wasted time, and now doth time waste me " ; lUchard 
III, 4 : 3—** I am in so far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin " ; Pericles, 1:1—** One sin 
I know another doth provoke ; Murder *s as near to lust as flame to smoke ; " King 
Lear, 6:3— ** The gods are Just, and of our pleasant vices BCake instruments to scourge 
us." "Marlowe's Paustus typifies the continuous degradation of a soul that has 
renounced its ideal, and the drawing on of one vice by another, for they go hand in 
hand like the Hours " ( James Russell Lowell ). Mrs. Humphrey Ward, David Grieve, 
410— ** After all, there 's not much hope when the craving returns on a man of his age, 
espeoiaUy after some years* IntervaL" 

G. That the doctrine exchides all separate probation of individnals sinoe 
Adam, by making their moral life a mere manifestation of tendencies 
received from him. 

We reply that the objection takes into view only onr connection with the 
race, and ignores the complementary and equally important fact of each 
man's personal wilL That personal will does more than simply express the 
nature ; it may to a certain extent curb the nature, or it may, on the other 
hand, add a sinful character and influence of its own. There is, in other 
words, a remainder of freedom, which leayes room for personal probation, 
in addition to the race-probation in Adam. 

Kreibig, YeisOhnungslehre, objects to the Augustianian view that if personal sin pro- 
ceeds from original, the only thing men are guilty for is Adam's sin ; all subsequent sin 
is a spontaneous development ; the individual will can only manifest its inborn charac- 
ter. But we reply that this is a misrepresentation of Augustine. He does not thus lose 
sight of the remainders of freedom in man ( see references on page 620, in the statement 
of Augustine's view, and in the section following this, on Ability, 640-644). He says 
that the corrupt tree may produce the wild fruit of morality, though not the divine 
fruit of grace. It is not true that the will is absolutely as the character. Though 
character is the surest index as to what the decisions of the will may be, it is not an 
infallible one. Adam's first sin, and the sins of men after regeneration, prove this. 
Irregular, spontaneous, exceptional though these deoteions are, they are still acts of the 
wm, and they show that the agent is not bound by motives nor by character. 

Here is our answer to the question whether it be not a sin to propagate the race and 
produce offspring. Bach child has a personal will which may have a probation of its 
own and a chance for deliverance. Denney, Studies In Theology, 87-90— ** What we 
inherit may besaid to fix our trial, but not our fate. We belong to Qod as weU as to 
thepast." ''illiMilttnBiiM"(lLiS:4); "InryoBtttttitof tketratkhttntkajTtkt" (Joh&18;37). 
Thomas Fuller: **1« Boboam begat Abia; that is, a bad father begat a bad son ; S. Abia 
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bevAt Aja; that Is, a bad father begat a grood son ; 8. Aja be^at Joaapbat ; that la, a 
irood father a good son ; 4. Josaphat begat Joram ; that Is, a good father a bad son. I 
see. Lord, from henoe, that my f atber^B piety oannot be entailed ; that is bad news for 
me. But I see that actual Impiety Is not always hereditary ; that is good news for my 
son.** Butcher, Aspects of Greek Genius, 131 — Among the Greeks, '* The popular view 
was that guilt is Inherited ; that is, that the children are punished for their fathers* 
sins. The view of .£sohylus, and of Sophocles also, was that a tendency towards guHt 
was inherited, but that this tendency does not annihilate man's free wilL If therefore 
the children are punished, they are punished for their own sins. But Sophodee saw the 
farther truth that Innocent children may suffer for their fathers' sins.** 

Julius MtUler, Doc Sin, 2 : 316— ** The merely organic theory of sin leads to natural- 
ism, which endangers not only the doctrine of a final Judgment, but that of personal 
immortality generally.** In preaching, therefore, we should begin with the known and 
acknowledged sins of men. We should lay the same stress upon our connection with 
Adam that the Scripture does, to explain the problem of universal and inveterate sin- 
ful tendencies, to enforce our need of salvation from this common ruin, and to illus- 
trate our connection with Christ. Scripture does not, and we need not, make our 
responsibility for Adam's sin the great theme of preac^iing. See A. H. Strong, on 
Christian Individualism, and on The New Theology, in Philosophy and Religion, UM^ 
KB, IM-m. 

H. That the organic nnity of the laoe in the transgreasion is a thing so 
remote from common experience that the preaching of it neatrahzes all 
appeals to the conscience. 

But -whatever of tmth there is in this objection is due to the self -isolating 
nature of sin. Men feel the unity of the family, the profession, the nation 
to which they belong, and, just in proportion to the breadth of their sym- 
pathies and their experience of divine grace, do they enter into Ohrisf s 
feeling of unity .with the race ( c/. Is. 6 : 6 ; Lam. 3 : 39-45 ; Ezra 9:6; 
Neh. 1:6). The &ct that the self-contained and self-seeking recognize 
themsdves as responsible only for their personal acts should not prevent 
our pressing upon men's attention the more searching standards of the 
Scriptures. Only thus can the Christian find a solution for the dark prob- 
lem of a corruption which is inborn yet condemnable ; only thus can the 
unregenerate man be led to a full knowledge of the depth of his ruin and 
of his absolute dependence upon €k>d for salvation. 

Identiflcation of the individual with the nation or the race: la8:S~*^¥MitBiIftrIui 
QBdou; bMUMluiaiBaaof iUfllMnUpi,iiidIdvtUinthoiBi4itofapaopl0«fiiiMl6tBlipt''; Um.8:42— "Ve 
toT8 tm ug Te M ed and b>Te rebell<d " ; lBa9:6— "lam aihamad and Un^ to lift 19 njr fiue to thao^ ■ j God ; for 
ev iniqnitifli are iaeraaaed OTW anr koad '* ; Heh.l:6 — "loonftai thoaiiisofthaflUldniiofliraal .... T6a,IaM 
Bj fitthar's booia haTe Bimed.'* So God punishes all Israel for David's sin of pride ; so the sins 
of Reuben, Canaan, Aohan, Oehad, are visited on their children or descendants. 

H. B. Smith, Sjrstem, 296| 287— ** Under the moral government of God one man jdbj 
justly suffer on account of the sins of another. An organic relation of men is regarded 
in the great Judgment of God in history There Is evil which comes upon indi- 
viduals, not as punishment for their personal sins, but still as suffering which comes 
under a moral government. .... Jar. 88 : 18 reasserts the declaration of the second com- 
mandment, that God visits the iniquity of the fathers upon their children. It may be 
said that all these are merely * consequences ' of family or tribal or national or race 
relations,— * Evil becomes cosmical by reason of fastening on relations which were 
originally adapted to making good cosmical : * but then God's plan must be in the con- 
sequences—a plan administered by a moral being, over moral beings, according to 
moral considerations, and for moral ends: and, if that be fully taken into view, the 
dispute as to • consequences ' or • punishment* becomes a merely verbal one." 

There is a common conscience over and above the private conscience, and it controls 
individuals, as appears in great crises like those at which the fall of Fort Sumter sum- 
moned men to defend the Union and the Proclamation of Emancipation sounded the 
death-knell of slavery. Coleridge said that original sin is the one mystery that makes 
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all things clear ; see Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 161-157. Bradford, 
Heredity, 84. quotes from Elam, A Physician's Problems, 5— " An acquired and habitual 
vice will rarely fail to leave its trace upon one or more of the ofesprin^rt either In ItB 
original form, or one closely allied. The habit of the parent becomes the all but irre- 
sistible impulse of the child ; . . . . the organic tendency is excited to the uttermost, 
and the power of will and of conscience is proportionally weakened. • • • • So the sins 
of the parents are visited upon the children.'* 

Pascal : ** It is astonishing that the mystery which is furthest removed from oar 
knowledge— I mean the transmission of original sin— should be that without which 
we have no true knowledge of ourselves. It is in this abyss that the due to our condi- 
tion takes its turnings and windings, insomuch that man is more Incomprehensible 
without the mystery than this mystery is Incomprehensible to man." Yet Pascal's 
perplexity was largely due to his holding the Augustinian position that inherited sin 
is damning and brings eternal deatii, while not holding to the coordinate Augustinian 
position of a primary existence and act of the species in Adam ; see Shedd, Dogm, 
TheoU 2 : 18. Atomism is egotistic. The purest and noblest feel most strongly that 
humanity is not like a heap of sand-grains or a row of bricks set on end, but that it is 
an organic unity. So the Christian feels for the family and for the church. So Christ, in 
Gtothsemane, felt for the race. If it be said that the tendency of the Augustinian view 
is to diminish the sense of guilt for personal sins, we reply that only those who recognize 
sins as rooted in sin can properly recognize the evil of them. To such they are symfitoms 
of an apostasy from Gkxl so deep-seated and universal that nothing but infinite grace 
can deliver us from it. 

L That a constitution by which the sin of one individual involves in 
guilt and condemnation the nature of all men who descend from him is 
contrary to God's justice. 

We acknowledge that no human theory can fully solve the mystery of 
imputation. But we prefer to attribute God*s dealings to justice rather 
than to sovereignty. The following considerations, though partiy hypo- 
thetical, may throw light upon the subject : (a ) A probation of our com- 
mon nature in Adam, sinless as he was and with full knowledge of God's 
law, is more consistent with divine justice than a separate probation of each 
individual, with inexperience, inborn depravity, and evil example, all favor- 
ing a decision against God. ( 6 ) A constitution which made a common 
&dl possible may have been indispensable to any provision of a common sal- 
vation. ( ) Our chance for salvation as sinners under grace may be better 
than it would have been as sinless Adams under law. (d) A constitution 
which permitted oneness with the first Adam in the transgression cannot 
be unjust, since a like principle of oneness with Christ, the second Adam, 
secures our salvation. ( e ) There is also a physical and natural union 
with Christ which antedates the fall and which is incident to man's creation. 
The immanence of Christ in humanity guarantees a continuous divine 
effort to remedy the disaster caused by man's free will, and to restore the 
moral union with Gk>d which the race has lost by the falL 

Thus our ruin and our redemption were alike wrought out without per- 
sonal act of oura As all the natural life of humanity was in Adam, so all 
the spiritual life of humaniiy was in Christ As our old nature was cor- 
rupted in Adam and propagated to us by physical generation, so our new 
nature was restored in Christ and communicated to us by the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit. If then we are justified upon the ground of our 
inbeing in Christ, we may in like manner be condemned on the ground of 
our inbeing in Adam. 

steams, in N. Bug., Jan. 1888 : 96— **The sUenoe of Scripture respecting the precise 
oomieotion between the first great sin and th^ sins of the millions of individuals who 
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bftTe UTedsiiioe then is a gileooe that neither aoleooe nor phUoeophj has been, or Is, 
able to break with a satisteotory explanation. Separate the twofold nature of man, 
corporate and individuaL Becoffniae in the one the region of necesBltj ; in the other 
the region of freedouL The aoientiflc law of heredity has brought into new ourrenoy 
the doctrine which the old theologians sought to express under the name of original 
sin,— a term which had a meaning as it was at first used by Augustine, but which is an 
awkward misnomer if we accept any other theory but his." 

Dr. Hovey claims that the Augustinlan view breaks down when applied to the con- 
nection between the justification of belieyers and the righteousness of Christ; for 
belleyers were not in CSirist, as to the substance of their souls, when he wrought out 
redemption for them. But we reply that the life of Christ which makes us Christians 
is the same life which made atonement upon the cross and which rose from the grare 
for our justification. The parallel between Adam and Christ is of the nature of analogy, 
not of identity. With Adam, we have a connection of physical life; with Christ, a 
connection of spiritual lif^. 

Stahl, Philosophic des Bechts, quoted tn Olshausen'sCom. on Urn. 5:1241— «* Adam is 
the original matter of humanity ; Christ is its original idea in Gk>d ; both personally 
living. Mankind is one in them. Therefore Adam*8 sin became the sin of all ; Christ's 
sacrifice the atonement for alL Bvery leaf of a tree may be green or wither by itself; 
but each suffers by the disease of the root, and recoveis only by its healing. The shal- 
lower the man, so much more isolated will everything appear to him ; for upon the 
surface all lies apart. He will see in mankind, in the nation, nay, even in the family, 
mere individuals, where the act of the one has no connection with that of the other. 
The prof ounder the man, the more do these inward relations of unity, proceeding ftom 
the very centre, force themselves upon him. Yea, the love of our neighbor is itself 
nothing but the deep feeling of this unity ; fOr we love him only, with whom we feel 
and acknowledge ourselves to be one. What the Christian love of our neighbor is for 
the heart, that unity of race is for the understanding. If sin through one, and redemp- 
tion through one, is not possible, the command to love our neighbor is also unintelli- 
gible. Christian ethics and Christian faith are therefore in truth indlssolubly united. 
Christianity effects in history an advance like that from the animal kingdom to man, 
by its revealing the essential unity of men, the consciousness of which in the ancient 
world had vanished when the nations were separated." 

If the sins of the parents were not visited upon the children, neither could their 
virtues be ; the possibility of the one involves the possibility of the other. If the guilt 
of our first father could not be transmitted to all who derive their life from him, then 
the justification of Christ could not be transmitted to all who derive their lif^ from hhn. 
We do not, however, see any Scripture warrant for the theory that all men are justified 
from original sin by virtue of tholr natural connection with Christ. He who is the life 
of all men bestows manifold temporal blessings upon the ground of his atonement. 
But justification from sin is conditioned upon conscious surrender of the human will 
and trust in the divine mercy. The immanent Christ is ever urging man individually 
and collectively toward such decision. But the acceptance or rejection of the offered 
grace is left to man*s free will. This principle enables us properly to estimate the view 
of Dr. Henry B. Robins which follows. 

H. B. Bobins, Harmony of Bthlos with Theology, 51— ** All men bom of Adam stand 
in such a relation to Christ that salvation is their birthright under promise— a birth- 
right which can only be forfeited by their intelligent, personal, moral action, as was 
Bsau's.** Dr. Robins holds to an inchoate justification of all — a justification which 
becomes actual and complete only when the soul closes with Christ's offer to the sinner. 
We prefer to say that humanity in Christ is ideally iustifled because Christ himself is 
justified, but that individual men are justified only when they consciously appropriate 
his offered grace or surrender themselves to his renewing Spirit. Alien, Jonathan 
Bdwards, 812—*' The grace of God is as organic in its relation to man as is the evil in his 
nature. Grace also reigns wherever justice reigns.'* William Ashmoro, on the New 
Trial of the Sinner, in Christian Review, » : M6-204— *' There is a gospel of nature com- 
mensurate with the law of nature ; lUn. S :S— 'onto all, tad i^o&iJltkaDttatbilifvt'; the first *aU* 
is unlimited ; the second '&U ' is limited to those who believe." 

B. W. Dale, Bphesians, 180 — ** Our fortunes were identified with the fortunes of Christ ; 
in the divine thought and purpose we were inseparable from him. Had we been true 
and loyal to the divine idea, the energy of Christ's righteousness would have drawn us 
upward to height after height of goodness and joy, until we ascended from this earthly 
life to the larger powers and loftier services and richer delights of other and diviner 
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worids ; and still, through one irolden age oi Intelleotual and ethical and splritiial 
growth after another, we should have continued to rise towards Christ's transcendent 
and infinite perfection. But we sinned ; and as tlie union between Christ and us could 
not be broken without the final and irrevocable defeat of the divine purpose, Christ 
was drawn down from the serene heavens to the confused and troubled life of our race, 
to pain, to temptation, to anguLih, to the cross and to the grave, and so the mystery of 
his atonement for our sin was consummated.'* 

For replies to the foregoing and other objections, see Sohaff , in Bib. Sac^ 5 : 280 ; Shedd, 
Sermons to the Nat. Man, a»-281; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 607-608, 5S9-M4; Birks, 
Difficulties of Belief. 184-188; Edwards, Original Sin, in Works, 8 : 47»^0; At water, on 
Calvinism in Doctrine and life, in Princeton Review, 1875 : 73; Steams, Evidence of 
Christian Experience, 9^100. Per wntm, see Moxom, in Bap. Rev., 1881 : ttt^-Wi ; Park, 
Discourses, 210-283; Bradford, Heredity, 237. 



SECTION VI. —CONSEQUENCES OF SIN TO ADAM'S POSTEBITT, 

Ab the reetdt of Adam's transgpreesiony all his posterity are bom in the 
same state into which he f eU. Bat since law is the all-comprehending 
demand of harmony with Gk>d, all moral consequences flowing from trans- 
gression are to be regarded as sanctions of law, or expressions of the divine 
displeasure through the constitution of things which he has established. 
Certain of these consequences, however, are earlier recognized than others 
and are of minor scope ; it will therefore be nsefol to oonsider them under 
the three aspects of depiaTity, gcdlty and penalty. 

I. Depbavity. 

By this we mean, on the one hand, the lack of original righteooanees or 
of holy affection toward God, and, on the other hand, the corruption of the 
moral nature, or bias toward evil. That such depravity exists has been 
abundantly shown, both from Scripture and from reason, in our considera- 
tion of the universality of sin. 

Salvation is twofold : deliverence from the evil— the penalty and the power of sin ; 
and accomplishment of the good— likeness to Gk>d and realixation of the true idea of 
humanity. It includes all these for the race as well as for the individual : removal of 
the barriers that keep men from each other ; and the perfteting of society in commun- 
ion with Ood ; or, in other words, the kingdom of Ood on earth. It was the nature of 
man, when he first came from the hand of God, to fear, love, and trust God above all 
things. This tendency toward God has been lost ; sin has altered and corrupted man's 
Innermost nature. In place of this bent toward Gk>d there is a fearful bent toward 
evIL Depravity is both negative — absence of love and of moral likeness to God — and 
positive— presence of manifold tendencies to eviL Two questions only need detain us: 

1. Depravity partial or total f 

The Scriptures represent human nature as totally depraved. The phrase 
"total depravity," however, is liable to misinterpretation, and should not 
be used without explanation. By the total depravity of universal humanity 
we mean: 

A. Negatively, — not that every sinner is: (a) Destitute of oonsdenoe, 
— for the existence of strong impulses to rights and of remorse for wrong- 
doing, show tiiat conscience is often keen; (6) devoid of all qualities 
pleasmg to men, and nsefol when jndged hj a human standard, — for the 
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ezistenoe of saoh qnalities is recognized by Chrifit; (c) prone to evesrj 
form of fidn, — for certain forms of sin exclude certain others ; (d) intense 
as he can be in his selfishness and opposition to €k>d, — for he becomes 
worse every day. 

(a) Joki8:l— 'Andthqr.vteBthqr hiirltt,Tait«Et«i by om, bagimiag trm Ai <idail» cm uti te 
iMt '*( JekA 7 : 53 •- 8 : 11, though not written by John, is a perfectly trae naiTtitive, desoend^ 
from the apostolic age). The muscles of a dead frog's leg will contract when a current 
of electricity is sent into them. So the dead soul will thrill at touch of the diyine law. 
Natural conscience, combined with the principle of self-loye, may even prompt choice 
of the good, though no love for God is in the choice. Bengel : ** We have lost our like- 
ness to God ; but there remains notwithstanding an indelible nobility which we ought 
to revere both in ourselves and in others. We still have remained men, to be con- 
formed to that likeness, through the divine blessing to which man*s will should sub- 
scribe. This they forget who speak evil of human nature. Absalom fell out of his 
father's favor ; but the people, for all that, recognized In him the son of the king.*' 

(b ) Hark 10 :ltt — ^'ini Jmqs lookJiir vfoa Urn lond Un." These very qualities, however, may 
show that their possessors are slniiing against great light and are the. more guilty ; e/. 
K>Ll:6-*'iMBk«iMnlkkiabtlMr,«odaMrTuthiiiBular: ifthwluia&thflr, vhanitmiMboBor? miiil 
•m a iHitar, vhan ii mj fnr?" John Oaird, Fund. Ideas Of Christianity, 2 : 75— ^The assertor 
of the total depravity of human nature, of its absolute blindness and incapacity, pre- 
supposes in himself and in others the presence of a criterion or principle of good, in 
virtue of which he discerns himself to be wholly evil ; yet the very proposition that 
human nature is wholly evil would be unintelligible unless it were false. . . . Consoioua- 
ness of sin is a negative sign of the possibility of restoration. But it is not in itself 
proof that the possibility wlU become actuality." A ruined temple may have beautiful 
fragments of fluted columns, but it is no proper habitation for the god for whose 
worship it was buQt. 

(e) Mat 83:23— "ja tithe mtat and aaiie and eimaiiB, aad kate Ml imdflo* the vdgktkr aattan ff tbs bv. 
Juboe, aad nmij, and ftdth : but thflM ja ought to karo dona, and not to hare left the other undone" ; Km, t : 14 
— " vhen GentilM that hare not the lav do bj natnn the things of the lav, theee^ not haTing the lav, are the lav nnte 
thsMslTas; in that thejihov the vork of the kvvrittfla in their hearti, their oonMLeaee bearing vitnen therewith.*' 
The sin of miserliness may exclude the sin of luxury ; the sin of pride may exclude the 
sin of sensuality. Shakespeare, Othello, 8 : 8 — ** It hath pleased the devil Drunkenness 
to give place to the devil Wrath." Franklin Garter, Life of Mark Hopkins, 881-323— 
Dr. Hopkins did not think that the sons of Gk>d should describe themselves as once 
worms or swine or vipers. Tet he held that man could sink to a degradation below 
the brute : ** No brute is any more capable of rebelling against God than of serving 
him ; is any more capable of sinking below the level of its own nature than of rising to 
the level of man. No brute can be either a fool or a fiend. ... In the way that sin and 
corruption came into the spiritual realm we find one of those analogies to what takes 
place in the lower forms of being that show the unity of the system throughout. All 
disintegration and corruption of matter is from the domination of a lower over a higher 
law. The body begins to return to its original elements as the lower chemical and 
physical forces begin to gain ascendency over the higher force of life. In the same 
way all sin and corruption in maais from his yielding to a lower law or principle of 
action in opposition to the demands of one that is higher." 

(d) 6«a.l5:i6— "theini^tjoftheiBkoriteiinoiTetftill": 8T!m.8:13— "evil men aad in^ostonihallvu 
vone and voree." Depravity is not simply being deprived of good. Depravation ( dtf, and 
pravua, crooked, perverse ) is more than deprivation. Left to himself man tends down- 
ward, and his sin increases day by day. But there is a divine influence within which 
quickens consdenoe and kindles aspiration for better things. The immanent Christ is 
'the light vhiehlightethtreiy nan "(John 1:9). Prof . Wm. Adams Brown :*' In so far as God*s 
Spirit is at work among men and they receive 'the Light vhich lighteth eroy man,' we must 
qualify our statement of total depravity. Depravity is not so much a state as a tendency. 
With growing complexity of life, sin becomes more complex. Adam's sin was not the 
worst. 'It ihall be more tderaUe Cor the land of Sodom in the day of Jndgmant, than fir thee* (Kat. 11 :84 ).** 

Men are not yet in the condition of demons. Only here and there have they attained 
to** a disinterested love of evU." Such men are few, and they were not bom so. 
There are degrees in depravity. B. G. Robinson : '^There is a good streak left in the 
devil yet." Bven Satan will become worse than he now is. The phrase " total deprav- 
ity " has respect only to relations to God, and it means incapability of doing anything 
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whioh in theslffht of God is a good act. No act is perfeotlj good that does not proceed 
from a true heart and constitute an expreflsion of that heart. Tet we have no right to 
say that every act of an unregenerate man is displeasing to God. Bight acts from 
right motives are good, whether performed by a Christian or by one who is unrenewed 
in heart. Such acts, however, are always prompted by God, jind thanks for them are 
due to God and not to him who performed them. 

B. PositiTely, — that oTeiy siimer is : ( a ) totallj destitute of that love 
to God whioh constitutes the fundamental and all-inolusiye demand of the 
law ; ( 6 ) chargeable with elevating some lower affection or desire above 
regard for God and his law ; ( c ) supremely determined, in his whole 
inward and outward life, by a preference of self to God ; (d) possessed of 
an aversion to €k>d which, though sometimes latent, becomes actiye enmity, 
so soon as €k>d's will comes into manifest conflict with his own ; ( e ) dis- 
ordered and corrupted in every faculty, through this substitution of self- 
ishness for supreme affection toward €k>d; (/) credited with no thought^ 
emotion, or act of which divine holiness can fully approve i (g) subject 
to a law of constant progress in depravity, whioh he has no reonperatiTe 
energy to enable him successfully to resist 

(a) JokiS:tt— «BiitIkBav7«,tbft7»kaT«Boktk«IoTf •f&tdiiTMiMlm** (b) tTm.l:i^**lmn9i 
pliMin ntter tkan Itrm of God '^ c/. Mil 1 : 6 - '' i wa kodnth kit &«h«^ 

•■a&th6r.vhanifBistheDor?udifIuiaiMitff,vh«nltiii7fnr7'' (c) STIh. 8:2— "loTinofMlf"; 
(d)Rflm.8:7— "tb«iiiiiidortkofl«kifaidt7ag»i]ift6od.y (e) ^4:18~''<UrkMiadiiL tkdr udffHtti- 
iag . . . . htfdoniBf of tMr iMirt''; m. 1:15--- ''bolk their misd and tiMirooiiadBBM are daflM"; 80or.7:l — 
"d«ffi«iioDlofiaAaadipnt'*;Iob.8:12— "anoTilkMitofubaluf"; (/)Rflm.8:l-''tb«7inalludff aa"; 
7:18— "iniM^thAtia,liim7lleih,dirdlothnogeodtldag.'* (0) R<)aL7:18-''to villif pnwnt vitk m, Imtto 
dottaftwUtkifgooditMt'*; 83— ''kvinByBMabm^irmingaguBttthehwofByBlnd.aiidteiiigin^ 
OftiTitj udff tke lAYof linirluflk Is in my Bumb«n." 

Bvery sinner would prefer a milder law and a different administration. But whoever 
does not love God's law does not truly love God. The sinner seeks to secure his own 
interests rather than God's. Even so-called reliirious acts he performs with preference 
of his own good to God's glory. He disobeys, and always has disobeyed, the fundamen- 
tal law of love. He is like a railway train on a down grade, and the brakes must be 
applied by God or destruction is sure. There are latent passions In every heart which 
if let loose would curse the world. Many a man who escaped from the burning Iroquois 
Theatre in Chicago, proved himself a brute and a demon, by trampling down fugitives 
who cried for mercy. Denney, Studies in Theology, 83— *• The depravity which sin has 
produced in human nature extends to the whole of it. There is no part of man's nature 
which is unaffected by it. Man's nature is all of a piece, and what affects it at aU 
affects it altogether. When the conscience is violated by disobedience to the will of 
God, the moral understanding is darkened, and the will is enfeebled. We are not 
constructed In water-tight compartments, one of which might be ruined while the 
others remained intact/* Yet over against total depravity, we must set total redemp- 
tion ; over against original sin, original grace. Christ is in every human heart mitiga- 
ting the affects of sin, urging to repentance, and "ablo to hito to tko nttarmoii tkoa ttaft dnv noir 
utoOodthnaghhia" (I«b.7:25). Even the unregenerate heathen may "pot avay.... tko old man** 
and '* pot on the nmr mm "( IpL 4:88, 84X being delivered "oat of the bod/ of thlidoath .... thiMgkJutt 
Ohriitovlord" (Rflm.7:84,25). 

H. B. Smith, System, 277—** By total depravity is never meant that men are as bad 
as they can be; nor that thoy have not, in their natural condition, certain amiable 
qualities ; nor that they may not have virtues in a limited sense (juatitia civQia). But 
it is meant (1) that depravity, or the sinful condition of man, infects the whole 
man : intellect, feeling, heart and will ; (2) that in each unrenewed person some lower 
affection is supreme; and (8) that each such is destitute of love to God. On these 
positions : as to (1) the power of depravity over the whole man, we have given proof 
from Scripture ; as to ( 2 ) the fact that in every unrenewed man some lower affection 
is supreme, experience may be always appealed to ; men know that their supreme 
affection is flxed on some lower good— tntelleot, heart, and will going together in it ; 
or that some form of selflshneas Is predominant— uatng selflsh in a geoeiral sense- 
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self seeks its hApplness in some Inferior object, giying to that its supreme altooUon ; as 
to ( 3 ) that every unrenewed person is without supreme love to God. it is the point 
which is of greatest force, and is to be urired with the strongest effect, in setting forth 
the depth and * totality ' of man's sinfulness : unrenewed men have not that supreme 
love of God which is the substance of the flist and great command.** See also Shedd, 
Discourses and Essays, 248; Baird^ Blohim Revealed, 510-628; Chalmers, Institutes, 
l:51iMM2; Cunningham, Hist. Theology, 1 : 516-681 ; Prlnoeton Review, 1877:470. 

2. Ability or inability f 

In opposition to the plenary ability tang^t by the Pelagians, the gradons 
ability of the Arminians, and the natural ability of the New School theolo- 
gians, the Soriptores dedare the total inability of the sinner to torn him- 
self to €k>d or to do that which is truly good in God's sight ( see Scripture 
proof below ). A proper conception also of the law, as reflecting the holi- 
ness of God and as expressing the ideal of human nature, leads us to the 
condusion that no man whose powers are weakened by either original or 
actual sin can of himself come up to that perfect standard. Yet there is a 
certain remnant of freedom left to man. The sinner can ( a ) avoid the sin 
against the Holy Ghost ; (6 ) choose the lees sin rather than the greater ; 
( c ) refuse altogether to yield to certain temptations ; ( d ) do outwardly 
good acts, though with imperfect motiyee; (e) seek God from motiyee of 
self-interest 

But on the other hand the sinner cannot ( a) by a single yoHtion bring 
his character and life into complete conformity to God's law ; (b) change 
his fundamental preference for self and sin to supreme loye for God ; nor 
( c ) do any act, however insignificant, which shall meet with God's approval 
or answer fully to the demands of law. 

So long, then, as there are states of Intellect, affection and will which man cannot, 
by any power of volition or of contrary choice remaining to him, bring into subjection 
to Ood, it cannot be said that he possesses any sufficient ability of himself to do Gk>d*8 
will ; and if a basis for man's responsibility and guilt be sought, it must be found, if at 
all, not in his plenary ability, his gracious ablllly, or his natural ability, but in his oriO' 
inal ability, when he came, in Adam, from the hands of his Maker. 

Man's present inability is natural, in the sense of being inborn,— it is not acquired by 
our personal act, but is congenitaL It is not natural, however, as resulting from the 
original limitations of human nature, or from the subsequent loss of any essential 
faculty of that nature. Human nature, at its first creation, was endowed with ability 
perfectly to keep the law of Ood. Man has not, even by his sin, lost his essential facul- 
ties of intellect, affection, or wilL He has weakened those faculties, however, so that 
they are now unable to work up to the normal measure of their powers. But more 
especially has man given to every faculty a bent away from Gk>d which renders him 
morally unable to render sphltual obedience. The inability to good which now char- 
acterizes human nature is an inability that results from sin, and is itself sin. 

We bold, therefore, to an inability which is both natural and moral,— moral, as having 
its source in the self -corruption of man*8 moral nature and the fundamental aversion 
of his will to Ood ;— natural, as being inborn, and as affecting with partial paralysis all 
bis natural powers of Intellect, affection, oonsdenoe, and will. For his inability, in both 
these aspects of It, man is responsible. 

The sinner can do one very important thing, vtz,: give attention to divine truth. Pi. 
119:59— *'I tkoQgkt on mj wtji, iad taniad ■ j fc«t uito th j taitimoaiM." G. W. Northrup: ''The 
sinner can seek Ood from: ( a ) self-love, regard for his own interest; (b) feeling of 
duty, sense of obligation, awakened conscience; (e) gratitude for blessings already 
received ; ( d ) aspiration after the infinite and satisfsrlng.*' Denney, Studies in Theology, 
83— ''A witty French moralist has said that God does not need to grudge to his enemies 
even what they call their virtues; and neither do God's ministers. . . . But there is one 
thing which man cannot do alon^— he cannot bring his state into harmony with his 
nature. When a man has been disoovered who has been able, without Ohrlst, to reoon- 
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die himself to Qod and to obtain dominion over the world and over sin, then the 
doctrine of inability, or of the bondage due to sin, may be denied; then^ but not tdZ 
then.^* The Free Church of Scotland, In the Declaratory Act of 1898, says "that, in 
holding and teaching, according to the Oonfeeaion of Faith, the corruption of man's 
whole nature as fallen, this church also maintains that there remain tokens of his great- 
ness as created in the Image of Gk)d; that he possesses a knowledge of Ood and of duty; 
that he is responsible for compliance with the moral law and with the gospel ; and that, 
although unable without the aid of the Holy Spirit to return to God, he Is yet capable 
of affections and actions which in themselves are virtuous and praiseworthy.*' 

To the use of the term " natural ability " to decdgnate merely the siimer's 
possession of all the eonstitaent faculties of human nature, we object npon 
the f oUoTving grounds : 

A. Quantitatiye lack. — The phrase ** natural ability" is misleading, 
since it seems to imply that the existence of the mere powers of intellect, 
afifection, and will is a sufficient quantitative qualification for obedience to 
God's law, whereas these powers have been weakened by sin, and are nat- 
urally unable, instead of naturally able, to render back to Gk>d with interest 
the talent first bestowed. Even if the moral direction of man's faculties 
were a normal one, the effect of hereditary and of personal sin would 
render naturally impossible that large likeness to God which the law of 
absolute perfection demands. }Ian has not therefore the natural ability 
perfectly to obey Gk)d. He had it once, but he lost it with the first sin. 

When Jean Paul Blditer says of himself: "I have made of myself all that could be 
made out of the stuff,'* he evinces a self-complacency which is due to self-ignorance and 
lack of moral insight. When a man realizes the extent of the law's demands, he sees 
that without divine help obedience is impossible. John B. (}ough represented the c(mi- 
flrmed drunkard*s efforts at reformation as a man's walking up Mount Btna knee-deep 
in burning lava, or as one's rowing against the rapids of Niagara. 

B. Qualitative lack. — Since the law of God requires of men not so much 
right single volitions as conformity to God in the whole inward state of the 
affections and will, the x>ower of contrary choice in single volitions does 
not constitute a natural ability to obey Ckxl, unless man can by those single 
volitions change the underlying state of the affections and wilL But this 
power man does not possess. Since God judges all moral action in connec- 
tion with the general state of the heart and Uf e, natural ability to good 
involves not only a full complement of faculties but also a bias of the affec- 
tions and will toward God. Without this bias there is no possibility of right 
moral action, and where there is no such possibility, there can be no ability 
either natural or moraL 

Wilkinson, Bplc of Paul, 21— ** Hatred Is like love Herein, that It, by only being, 
grows. Until at last usurping quite the man. It overgrows him like a polypus." John 
Caird, Fund. Ideas, 1 : 58— *' The Ideal Is the revelation in me of a power that is mightier 
than my own. The supreme oommand * Thou oughtest ' Is the utterance, only different 
in form, of the same voice In my spirit which says * Thou canst ' ; and my highest 
spiritual attainments are achieved, not by self-assertion, but by self-renunciation and 
self-surrender to the infinite life of truth and righteousness that Is living and reigning 
within me." This conscious Inability in one's self, together with reception of "th« strnigtk 
vU«kQodnppllift" (lP«C4:ll),lsthe secret of Paul's courage; 8 Oor. 18:10— "vknIuBwwk, 
thoiuBlitniii;'*; niL8:i2, 13— "vorkott joBrownnlTatiM viafMruidtnmbliiig; ftritiiQod wkow«k0tk 
«a yot betk to vill And to VHi, far Ui good pkuon^** 

0. No such ability known. — In addition to the psychological argu- 
ment jusfc mentioned, we may urge another from experience and observa- 
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tion. These teetify that man is cognizant of no snoh ability. Since no 
man has ever yet^ by the exercise of his natural powers, tnrned himself to 
God or done an act truly good in God*s sights the existence of a natural 
ability to do good is a pure assumption. There is no scientific warrant 
for inferring the existence of an ability which has never manifested itself 
in a single instance since history began. 

^* Solomon could not keep the ProTerbo, ^so be wrote them.'* The book of Proverbs 
needs for its oomplement the New Testament explanation of helplessness and offer of 
help: Mil5:fi— "apurtfrwi m»j9tULi» B»tkiiig"; 6:87— "Uh tkat «oiMtk to Ml wiUiABOviMOtst 
oit.** Hie palsied man*B inability to walk is very different from his indisposition to 
aooept a remedy. The paralytic cannot climb the cliff, but by a rope let down to him 
he may be lifted up, provided he will permit himself to be tied to it. Darling*, in Presb. 
and Bef. Bev^ July, 1901 :606^**If bidden, we can stretch out a withered arm ; but Ood 
does not require this of one bom armless. We may *hmr tke Toioi of th« 8oa of God* and 
*liT«* (Mifi:l6Xbutweshall not bring out of the tomb faculties not poasessed before 



D. Practical evil of the belief. — The practical evil attending the preach- 
ing of natural ability furnishes a strong argument against it The Script- 
ures, in their declarations of the sinner's inability and helplessness^ aim to 
shut him up to sole dependence upon €bd for (Ovation. The doctrine of 
natural ability, assuring him that he is able at once to repent and turn to 
God, encourages delay by putting salvation at all times within his reach. 
If a single volition will secure it, he may be saved as easily to-moirow as 
to-day. The doctrine of inability presses men to immediate acceptance of 
Cbd's offers, lest the day of grace for them pass by. 

Those who cere most for self are those in whom self becomes thoroughly subjected 
and enslaved to external influences. lUi 16 : 25 —**whmmr vonld mito hit Ufc ikiU Imi it** The 
selfish man is a straw on the surface of a rushing stream. He becomes more and more 
a victim of drcumstanoe, until at last he has no more freedom than the brute. In 41:11 
— *'Hutkat is in konor, «nd anamtanditk not, b IDu the biofti that poiih;** see B. T. Smith, Man's 
E^nowledge of Man and of God, 121. Bobert Browning, unpublished poem : ** * Would a 
man *Bcape the rod? ' Babbi Ben Earshook saith, * See that he turn to Gk>d The day 
before his death.' * Aye, could a man inquire When it shall oome ? ' I say. The Babbi's 
eye shoots fire ^' Then let him turn to-day.' " 

Let US repeat^ however, that the denial to man of all ability, whether 
natural or moral, to turn himself to God or to do that which is truly good 
in God*s sights does not imply a denial of man's power to order his 
external life in many particulaos conformably to moral rules, or even to 
attain the praise of men for virtue. Man has still a range of freedom in 
acting out his nature, and he may to a certain limited extent act down upon 
that nature, and modify it^ by isolated Tolitions externally conformed to 
God*s law. He may choose higher or lower forms of selfish action, and 
may pursue these chosen courses with various degrees of selfish energy. 
Freedom of choice, within this Umit, is by no means incompatible with 
complete bondage of the will in spiritual things. 

MBl:i8~*'bori.not«IUood,ik«oftho viUof thoflaih. ik« of tho vIU of naa, batof God'*; S:S— ''1^ 
•Bobob«nof vitflr«nd the Spirit* ho ouaot eater into tho kiBgdom of God"; 6:44— "lonuMaooaotoao, 
oxoept the rtOhcr thoftontne dnw hiffl*^ 8:84— «'lT«7 OM thai Mmmtteth M it the bcndaarr 
—" the bniMhoiiuMt boor Droit of Itaelf. . . . aport from bh jo eon do nothing " ; Rom.7:18— **iBme,thoti%ia 
■jlaeh^dvollothnogoodthiiig; fcr to wUl ii pnoent vith nu^ but to do that wUoh is good ii not " ; 84~'*¥nleho4 
BUthatluil whoihoUdflliTarmooatof the bodj of this death?" 8:7, 8— "the mind of the fleehisoudtj 
apOiMtQed; fcr it is not nbleetto the law of God, neithw indeed eaa it be: and thej that are in the fleeheaanot please 
God"; lOor. 8:14— "the satiiil Ml reeiiTelh not the things el the 8|Brit el Ood: for they an liMliria^ 
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aidk«flulBotknewtk«m,beAiuathe7an qdritaaUj judged"; 2 Cor. S:S— "nottUt^annieiMitofoiinelTat, 
toafltooBft tajthijig u from ooxaolrw"; IpL dil — ^deid tlkroogk toot tnapiMM «nd lini"; 8-10— "bygnoe 
kato je been niTed tkroogh frith ; aad that not of jmamirtB, itisth»giftofaod;iiotof vorka, that no nan should 
gkry. ArveanUawflikmanship^afMtediAOfamtJMufor good vorks"; Ieh.ll:6— "vithoBtfrtthitiiiBipoa- 
BUa to bo vaU-plMaing uto him.** 

Kant's *' I ought, therefore I oan *' is the relic of man's original oonsciousness of free- 
dom —the freedom with whioh man was endowed at his creation— a freedom, now, 
alas I destroyed by sin. Or it may be the courage of the soul in whioh God is working 
anew by his Spirit. For Kant's ** Ich soil, also Ich kann/* Julius MtUler would substi- 
tute: '*Ich soUte freilioh kOnnen, aber Ich kann nlcht" — *'I ought indeed to be 
able, but I am not able." Man truly repents only when he learns that his sin has made 
him unable to repent without the renewing grace of God. Emerson, in his poem 
entitled ** VoluntarlnesB,*' sasrs : '* So near is grandeur to our dust. So necur is God to 
man. When duty whispers low. Thou must^ The youth replies, J ean^ But, apart from 
special grace, all the ability which man at present possesses comes far short of fulfilling 
the spiritual demands of God's law. Parental and dvH law implies a certain kind of 
power. Puritan theology called man "five among tho dead" (Pa. 88: S, A. v.). There was a 
range of freedom inside of slavery,— the will was **a drop of water imprisoned in a 
solid crystal " ( Oliver Wendell Holmes ). The man who kills himself is as dead as if he 
had been killed by another ( Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 106 ). 

Westminster Oonfession, 9:8—'* Man by his fall into a state of sin hath wholly lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; so, as a natural man, 
being altogether averse from that good and dead in sin, he is not able by his own 
strength to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto." Hopkins, Works, 1 : 288 
-235 ~ ** So long as the sinner's oppositf on of heart and will continues, he cannot come 
to Christ. It is impossible, and will continue so, until his unwillingness and opposition 
be removed by a change and renovation of his heart by divine grace, and he be made 
willing in the day of God*s power." Hopkins speaks of ** utter inability to obey the 
law of God, yea, utter impossibility.'* 

Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 2 : 257-277— ^ Inability consistB, not in the loss of any fttoulty of 
the soul, nor in the loss of free agency, for the sinner determines his own acts, nor in 
mere disinclination to what is good. It arises from want of spiritual discernment, and 
hence want of proper affections. Inability belongs only to the things of the Spirit. 
What man cannot do is to repent, believe, regenerate himself. He cannot put forth 
any act which merits the approbation of God. Sin cleaves to all he does, and from its 
dominion he cannot free himself. The distinction between natural and moral ability is 
of no value. Shall we say that the uneducated man can understand and appreciate the 
Iliad, because he has all the faculties that the scholar has? Shall we say that man can 
love God, if he will ? This is false, if will means volition. It is a truism, if will means 
affection. The Scriptures never thus address men and tell them that they have power 
to do all that God requires. It is dangerous to teach a man tbls, for until a man feels 
that he can do nothing, God never saves him. Inability is involved in the doctrine of 
original sin ; in the necessity of the Spirit's influence in regeneration. Inability is con- 
sistent with obligation, when inaUli^ arises from sin and is removed by the removal 
of sin." 

Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2:218-857, and in South Church Sermons, 83-^— *' The origin of 
this helplesBness Ues, not in creation, but in sin. Gk>d can command the ten talents or 
the five which he originally committed to us, together with a diligent and faithful 
improvement of them. Because the servant has lost the talents, is he discharged from 
obligation to return them with interest ? Sin contains in itself the element of servi- 
tude. In the very act of transgressing the law of God, there is a reflex action of the 
human will upon itself, whereby it becomes less able than before to keep that law. 
Sin is the suiddal action of the human will. To do wrong destroys the power to do 
right. Total depravity carries with it total impotence. The voluntary ftumlty may be 
ruined from within ; may be made impotent to holiness, by its own action ; may sur- 
render itself to appetite and selfishness with such an intensity and earnestness, that it 
becomes unable to convert itself and overcome Its wrong inclination." See Stevenson, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,— noticed in Andover Rev., June, 1886 : 664. We can merge 
ourselves in the life of another— either bad or good; can almost transform ourselves 
into Satan or into Christ, so as to say with Paul, in QaL 8 : 20— "it ia no kmgor I that Un, b«t 
Ohriatlinthinmo"; or be minions of "tho spirit that now irorkoth in thoiooa of diaobodiinoe"(lph.S:S). 
But if we yield ourselves to the influence of Satan, the recovery of our true personality 
becomes increosiogly difficult, and at last imposBible. 
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There is nothing in literature sadder or more siffnifloaat than the self-bewailing of 
Charles Lamb, the gentle EUa, who writes in his Last Bbmjts, 214 — *' Could the youth to 
whom the flavor of the first wine is deUoious as the opening soenes of life or the enter- 
ing of some newly discovered paradise, look Into my desolation, and be made to under- 
stand what a dreary thing it is when he shall feel himself going down a predpioe with 
open eyes and a passive will ; to see his destmotion, and have no power to stop it ; to 
see all goodness emptied out of him* and yet not be able to forget atime when it was 
otherwise; to bear about the piteous speotade of his own ruiB,-*oould he see my 
fevered eye, fevered with the last night's drinking, and feverishly looking for to-night's 
repetition of the folly ; oould he but feel the body of this death out of which I ory hourly, 
with ftobler outcry, to be delivered, it were enough to make him dash the qwrklin^ 
beverage to the esjrth, in all the pride of its mantling temptation.** 

For the Arminlan * gracious ability,' see Raymond, Syst TheoL, 8: 180; MoOlintook ft 
Strong, Cyolopesdia, 10: 090. Psr contra, see Calvin, Institutes, bk. 2, chap. 9(1:888); 
Edwards, Works, 8:464 (Orig. Sin, 8:1); Bennet Tyler, Works, 78; Balrd, Blohim 
Bevealed, 628-688; Cunningham, Hist. Theology, 1:687-680; Turretin, 10:4:10; A. A. 
Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 280-280; Thomwell, Theology, 1:804-800; Alexander, 
Moral Science, 80-806; Princeton Bnays, 1:884-830; Richards, Lectures on Theology. 
On real as distinguished from formal freedom, see Julius MtUler, Doct Sin, 8 : 1-286. 
On Augustine's Uneamenta extrema<of the divine image in man), see Wiggera, Augus- 
tinism and Pelagianism, 119, note. See also art. by A. H. Strong, on Modified Calvinism, 
or Remainders of Freedom In Man, in Bap. Rev., 1888:810-848; and reprinted in ttie 
author's Philosophy and ReUgloo, U4-188. 

n. Quna. 

L Nature of guUt 

By gailt we mean desert ef prniishment, or obligation to render satia- 
laotion to God's jnstioe for self-determined violation of law. There is a 
reaction of holiness against sin, which the Soriptore denominates *'the 
wrath of God" (Bom. 1 : 18). Sin is in ob, either as act or state ; €k>d's 
pnnitiye righteonsneos is over against the sinner, as something to be feared; 
gnilt is a relation of the sinner to that righteousness, namelj, the sinner's 
desert of punishment. 

Guilt is related to sin as the burnt spot to the blase. Schiller, Die Braut von Messina: 
**Da8 Leben ist der Ottter htichstes nicht; Der Uebel grCSartes aber ist die Sohuld** 
.••Life is not the highest of possessions; the greatest of ills, however, is guilt.** 
Delitzsch: ^Die SohamrOthe ist die AbendrOthe der untergegangenen Sonne der 
ursprtlngUohen Oereohtigkeit "— •* The blush of shame is the evening red after the sun 
of original righteousness has gone down." B. G. Robinson : ** Pangs of oonsdenoe do 
not arise from the fear of penalty, —they are the penalty itself.'* See chapter on Fig- 
leaves, in Mcllvaine, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 148-164— ^Spiritual shame for sin 
sought an outward symbol, and found it in the nakedness of the lower parts of the 
body." 

The following remarks may serve both for proof and for explanation : 
A« Gnilt is incurred only through self-determined transgression either 
on the part of man's nature or person. We are guilty only of that sin 
which we have originated or have had part in originating. Guilt ia not, 
therefore, mere liability to punishment^ without participation in the trans- 
gression for which the punishment is inflicted, — in other words, there is 
no such thing as constructive guilt under the divine govemmeni We are 
accounted guilty only for what we have done, either personally oir in our 
first parents, and for what we are, in consequence of such doing. 

Ii 18 : 80— "tU Ml AaU not b«r th« iniquity ofth* trtkff" -, as Oslvln says ( Oom. in loco ) t "The 
son shall not bear the father's iniquity, since he shall receive the reward due to himself, 
and shall bear his own burden. • • . All are guilty through their own fbult. . • • Bvery 
one perishes through his own iniquity." In other wocds, the whole raoe fell in Adam, 
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and is paiilsbed for its own sin in him* not for the sins of immediate anoestors, nor for 
the sin of Adam as a person foreign to us. Uka. 9 : 8 ~ "Htitiurdid tUs naa nn, norUs imoli" 
( that he should be bom blind ) * Do not attribute to any special later sin what is a oon- 
sequenoe of the sin of the race — the first sin wtiioh ** brought death into the world, and 
aU our woe.*' Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 196-2ia. 

B. Guilt 18 an objeotiye resnlt of sin, and is not to be oonf onnded with 
subjective pollntion, or depravity. Every sin, whether of nature or per- 
son, is an offense against God ( Ps. 51 : 4-^ ), an act or state of opposition 
to his will, which has for its effect God's personal wrath ( Ps. 7 : 11 ; John 
3 : 18, 86 ), and which must be expiated either by punishment or by atone- 
ment ( Heb. 9 : 22 ). Not only does sin, as nnlikeness to the divine purity, 
involve pollution^ — it also, as antagonism to Gk)d's holy will, involves guilt. 
This goilt, or obligation to satisfy the outraged holiness of God, is explained 
in the New Testament by the terms "debtor" and "debt" (Mat 6 : 12 ; 
Luke 18:4; Mai 5:21; Bom. 8: 19; 6:28; Eph.2:8). Since guilt, 
the objective result of sin, is entirely distinct from depravity, the subjective 
resolt, human nature may, as in Christ, have the goilt without the deprav- 
ity ( 2 Oor. 5 : 21 ), or may, as in the Ohristian, have the depravity without 
the goilt (IJohn 1 : 7, 8). 

Pa. a : 4-e-- * AgalBft Oi^ tkM «al7, kavf I dBiad, A»l diiM Alt vUflh is sTil in tty ligkt ; Ait ^ 
JttitilM vkaa tton ^aOtrt, iad bedMT wkan tkM jndgwk " ; 7 : 11— «'6od2i artgktM^ 
iBdigaatioAtTvydkj''; MiS:18-"k« that bdimtk lot kalk been j«dgtda]x««l7''^ 
Ua Son ihall not nt life, bat th«vna«IOodaUd«th tBhim"; Itb.0:22— *'iptftfr«iihaddiqf«lhloodtknit 
■oniii««**;Iaie:12— "aebti'';UksiS:4— ''0iinam"(marff.''40lrt<n");]U^ 

iii««r of [exposed to] th«j«dgwii";ftaiLS: 19- '*tktt aUth* vwM ntj be bmght lato tkt 

jvdgiiMitofGod" ; 6:23— "tbava^tfiiii kOattk** -death Is sin's desert; ^b.8:8— ^^bjnatin 
«hiUrflaorvntk*';80or.fi:2i — '•mmivlMkMYMifaibeiMdetobeiiiiMioarbahair'; 1 Joba 1:7,8— ''thi 
blood of JaiubifSaidHaMftufrwiaUiiB. [Yet]If venytbttwobftToiioiiii, votodTOOuiMlfM^ttd fto 
tndhiiiMliniia.** 

Sin brlDffS In its train not only depravity but flrnilt, not only itiocuZa but realbm. Script- 
ure sets forth thepdSLvlion of sin by its simiUes of **a cage of unolean birds" and of 
^ wounds, bruises, and putref ylng sores " ; by leprosy and Levitical unoleannesB, under 
the old dispensation ; by death and the corruption of the grave, under both the old and 
the new. But Scripture sets forth the guM of sin, with equal vlyidnesB, in the fear of 
Gain and in the remorse of Judas. The revulsion of God*s holiness from sin, and its 
demand for satisfaction, are reflected in the shame and remorse of every awakened 
conscience. There Is an instinctive feeling in the sinner's heart that sin will be pun- 
ished, and ought to be punished. But the Holy Spirit makes this need of reparation so 
deeply felt that the soul has no rest until its debt is paid. The offending church mem- 
ber who is truly penitent loves the law and the church which excludes him, and would 
not think it fUthful if it did not. So Jesus, when laden with the guOt of the race, 
pressed forward to the cross, saying : "I boTaabt|tiflito bebaitiiid witfc ; aad bov «b IitnitMid tm 
it bo aiooBpliibodr ( Lnko 12 : 50 ; Hark iO : tt). 

All sin inyolves guilt, and the sinful soul Itself demands penalty, so that aU will ulti- 
mately go where they most desire to be. All the great masters in literature have recog- 
nized this. The inextinguishable thirst for reparation constitutes the very essence of 
tragedy. The Greek tragedians are fuU of it, and Shakespeare is its most impressive 
teacher: Measure for Measure, 6:1—*' I am sorry that such sorrow I procure, And so 
deep sticks it in my penitent heart That I crave death more willingly than mercy ; 'TIS 
my deserving, and I do entreat it" ; CymbeUne, 5 : 4—** and so, gieat Powers, If you 
wm take this audit, take this Ufe, And cancel these cold bondsl .... Desired, more 
than constrained, to satisfy, .... take No stricter render of me than my all *' ; that is, 
settle the account with me by taking my life, for nothing less than that will pay my 
debt. And later writers follow Shakespeare. Marguerite, in Goethe's Faust, fointing 
in the great cathedral under the solemn reverberations of the Dies Irae ; Dimmeedale, 
in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, putting himself side by side with Hester Prynne, his 
yiotim, in her place of obloquy; Bulwer^s Bugene Aram, ooming forward, though 
unsuspected, to confess the murder he had oommitted, all these are lllustnttioos of the 
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inner Impulae that moves even a sinful soul to satlsfj the claims of justice upon it. 
See A. H. Stronff, Philosophy and Beligion, 21&, fM, On Hawthorne, see Hatton« 
Bssays, 2 : 37(M16— ** In the Scarlet Letter, the minister gains fresh reverence and pop- 
ularity as the very fruit of the passionate anguish with which his heart is consumed. 
Frantic with the stings of unacknowledged guilt, he is yet taught by these very stings 
to understand the hearts and stir the consciences of others." See also Dinsmore, 
Atonement in literature and JAte. 

Nor are such scenes confined to the pages of romance. In a recent trial at Syracuse, 
BarU the wif^murderer, thanked the jury that had convicted him; declared the verdict 
just ; begged that no one would interfere to stay the course of justice ; said that the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred on him would be to let him suffer the penalty 
of his crime. In Plattsburg, at the close of another trial in which the accused was a 
life-convict who had struck down a fellow-oonvlct with an axe, the jury, after being 
out two hours, came in to ask the Judge to explain the difference between murder in the 
first and second degree. Suddenly the prisoner rose and said : ^ This was not a murder 
in the second degree. It was a deliberate and premeditated murder. I know that I 
have done wrong, that I ought to confess the truth, and that I ought to be hanged.*' 
This left the jury nothing to do but render their verdict, and the Judge sentenced the 
murderer to be hanged, as he confessed he deserved to be. In ld91, Lars Ostendahl, the 
most famous preacher of Norway, startled his hearers by publicly confessing that he 
had been guilty of immorality, and that he could no longer retain his pastorate. He 
begged his people for the sake of Christ to forgive himand not to desert the poor in his 
asylums. He was not only preacher, but also head of a great philanthropic work. 

Such is the movement and demand of the enlightened conscience. The lack of con- 
viction that crime ought to be pimished is one of the most certain signs of moral decay 
in either the individual or the nation(PL97:10— "Te that loTtthiL«4,katitTil **; 148:6- "Ut 
thikigkpniMof 6odbeintlMirmoatk,iAdfttv»-edgtd nrordia tkabkiiid'*— to execute God's judgw 
ment upon iniquity ). 

This relation of sin to Ood shows us how Christ is ^'■•dcilifB «ir btkatf*' (SOr.fi:tl). 
Since Christ is the immanent Ood, be is also essential humanity, thetmiversal num. the 
life of the race. All the nerves and sensibilities of humanity meet in him. He is the 
central brain to which and through which all ideas must pass. He is the central heart 
to which and through which all pains must be communicated. You cannot telephone 
to your friend across the town without first ringing up the central office. You cannot 
injure jour neighbor without first injuring Christ. Bach one of us can say of him : 
*'Afaiiiit tk«6, tkM taly, kavt I liiiBed*' (Pl Si : 4). Because of his central and all-inclusive 
humanity, Christ can feel all the pangs of shame and suffering which rightfully 
belong to sinners, but which they cannot feel, because their sin has stupefied and dead- 
ened them. The Messiah, if he be truly man, must be a suffering Messiah. i\>r the 
very reason of his humanity he must bear In his own person all the guilt of humanity 
andmustbe''thtliBbofOodwko'* takes, and 80"tikMa«aj,tk»iiaofthi voc)d*'(Joknl:29). 

Guilt and depravity are not only distinguishable In thought,— they are also separable 
in fact. The convicted murderer might repent and become pure, yet he might still be 
under obligation to suffer the punishment of his crime. The Christian is freed from 
guilt ( Ron. 8:1), but he is not yet freed from depravity (Koil 7: 23). Christ, on the ottier 
hand, was under obligation to suffer (lAks24:26; A«ti8:18; M:23), while yet he was 
without sin (Bab. 7 : 26). In the book entitled Modem Bellglous Thought, 8-29, B. J. 
Campbell has an essay on The Atonement, with which, apart from its view as to the 
origin of moral evil in God, we are in substantial agreement. He holds that *' to relieve 
men from their sense of guilt, objective atonement is necessary," — we would say : to 
relieve men from guilt itself —the obligation to suffer. " If Christ be the eternal Son 
of God, that side of the divine nature which has gone forth in creation, if he contains 
humanity and is present in every article and act of human experience, then he is asso- 
ciated with the existence of the primordial eviL ... He and only he can sever the 
entail between man and his responsibility for personal sin. Christ has not tinned in 
man, but he takes responsibility for that experience of evil into which humanity is 
bom, and the yielding to which constitutes sin« He goes forth to suffer, and actually 
does suffer, in man. The etemal Son in whom humanity is contained is therefore a suf- 
ferer shice creation began. This mysterious passion of Deity must continue until 
redemption is consummated and humanity restored to God. Thus every consequence 
of human ill is felt in the experience of Christ. Thus Christ not only assumes the guilt 
but bears the punishment of every human souL'* We claim however that the necea- 
glty of this suffering lies, not in the needs of man, but in the holiness of God. 
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0. Guilt, moreofver, aa an objective resnlt of sm, is not to be confounded 
with the sabjeotive consciousness of gnilt ( Lev. 5 : 17 )• In the condem- 
nation of conscience, God's condemnation partially and piopheticallj mani- 
fests itself ( 1 John 8 : 20 ). But gnilt is piimarilj a relation to God, and 
only secondarily a relation to conscience. Progress in sin is marked by 
diminished sensitiveness of moral insight and feeling. As ** the greatest of 
sins is to be consdons of none," so gnilt may be greats jnst in proportion 
to the absence of conscionsness of it ( Ps. 19 : 12 ; 51 : 6 ; Eph. 4 : 18, 19 
— dTnfXyffK&reg ). There is no evidence, however, that the voice of conscience 
can be completely or finally silenced. The time for repentance may pass, 
bat not the time for remorse. Progress in holiness, on the other hand, is 
marked by increasing apprehension of the depth and extent of onr sinful- 
ness, while with this apprehension is combined, in a normal Christian expe- 
rience, the assurance that the guilt of our sin has been taken, and taken 
away» by Christ (John 1 : 29 )• 

Ut. 5 :i7~«iAd if aaj (ne rin, aid do aaj of tte tidagi vldflk Mmb kiA «^^ 
binritiuit»7etis]Mg:iiilt7,ud ibll bitf hit initiiii^'^ 1 Jolm8:M— " 

gmtff than oar hoart, and knoveU all things"; Pl.l9:12*'*¥lMoaadiManiUi«wir QkarthonBofrwiUd- 
dn fiudti '\* 51 : 6--«B«hold, thoa dedreit tntk ia tho invarl parti; And in thi hidta part thoa vm a^ 
kiunrviidom";Iph.4:18»19— "da^anedin thdroBderrtuiding .... bdng pait Miiv**; Mni:28~ 
** Behold, tte I«mb of God, that taketh avaj [marg. *haai0ft *] the dn of the vorld.'* 

Plato, Bepubllo, 1 :880— ** When death approaohee, oares and alarms awake, espe- 
cially the fear of heU and its ptmishments." Ooero, De Divin., 1 : 80— ** Then comes 
remorse for evil deeds.*' Persius, Satire 8--** His yioe benumbs him; his fibre has 
become fat; he is consoioiisof no fault; he knows not the loss he suffers; he is so far 
sunk* that there is not even a bubble on the Bwrtaoe of the deep." Shakespeare, Ham- 
let, 3: 1^** Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all*'; 4:6— '^Tomysick soul, as 
sin's true nature is. Each toy seems prolosrue to some great amiss ; So full of artless 
jealousy is guilt. It spills Itself in fearing to be spilt"; BichardIII,5:8~**Oooward 
conscience, how thou dost alHict me I • • • My conscience hath a thousand several 
tongues, and every tongue brings In a several tale. And every tale condemns me for a 
villain"; Tempest, 8 :8~'* All three of them are desperate; their great guUt, like 
poison given, to work a great time after. Now 'gins to bite the spirits " ; Ant. and deop^ 
8 : 9—** When we in our vidousness grow hard (O misery on 't ! ) the wise gods seel 
our eyes ; In our own filth drop onr clear Judgments ; make us Adore our errors ; laugh 
at us, while we strut To our confusion.*' 

Dr. Shedd said once to a graduating class of young theologians : ^ Would that upon 
the naked, palpitating heart of each one of you might be Uld one redhot coal of God 
Almighty's wrath I " Yes, we add, if only that redhot coal might be quenched by one red 
drop of Christ's atoning blood. Br. H. B. Robins i ^ To the convicted sinner a merely 
external hell would be a cooling flame, compared with the agony of his remorse." 
John liUton represents Satan as saying i ** Which way I fly is hell; myself am helL" 
James Martlneau, Life by Jackson, 190— ** It is of the essence of guilty declension to 
administer its own anaesthetics.'* But this deadening of conscience cannot last always. 
Conscience is a mirror of Gk)d's holiness. We may cover the mirror with the veil of 
this world's diversloDS and deceits. When the veil is removed, and consdenoe again 
reflects the sunlike purity of Ood*s demands, we are visited with self-loathing and self- 
contempt. John Oaird, Fund. Ideas, 8 : 25—** Thou^ it may cast off every other ves- 
tige of its divine origin, our nature retains at least this one terrible prerogative of it, 
the Ci4)acity of preying on itself." Lyttelton in Lux Mundl, 277— '* The common fiO- 
lacy that a self-indulgent sinner is no one's enemy but his own would, were it true, 
involve the further inference that such a sinner would not feel himself guilty." If 
any dislike the doctrine of guilt, let them remember that without wrath there is no 
pardon, without guilt no forgiveness. See, on the natiure of guilt, Julius MlUler, Doct. 
Sin, 1:193-867; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 208-809 ; Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, 1 :846; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 481-478; DelitsBch, Bib. Psychologie. 181-148; 
Thornwell, Theology, 1 : 400-484. 
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2. Degrees of guUL 

The SoriptaieB recognize different degrees of guilt as atiaohing to differ- 
ent kinds of sin. The yarietj of saorifioes under the Mosaio law» and the 
▼arietj of awards in the jad^ent, are to be explained npon this principle. 

hika it : 47, 48--'* AiU be iMitm vitt iMiij rtripit . . . duOl be bMOn ¥itk fi^ 
viUmtetoenryMi Moordiiif to kit vorki.** See also Jobn 19:11— ** be tlMiMTmdBeiite thee Utk 
griitvdi"; Eeh.S:l;S— If ''ererj touugrarion .... noeiTed a Juk nNBp«» of itvird; bev iball ve 
eioep^ if wenifleokiegmt AHlTfttiittr'MO : », M—**! autbek baaiekatBOQgktllaaM'Uwdk^ 
peedoaentbe'wvKoftvoortbne'witiMMi: efbewaub ierwpwiihbiMit>tbiBk j^iball be be judged ^ert^.whe 
bfttb treddn udff Ibet tbe 8eB elQodr " 

Casnistrjy however, has drawn many distmctions which lack Soriptoral 
foundation. Such is the distinction between venial sins and mortal sins in 
the Boman Catholic Ghoroh, — every sin unpardoned being mortal, and all 
sins being venial, since Christ has died for alL Nor is the common distinc- 
tion between sins of omission and sins of commission more valid, since the 
very omission is an act of commission. 



■iil6:45***lJDaiBiMhiS7eliditBokimteoneorftMleift*';lnM4:n— **T^bim1bantottitki^ 
tedogood,«nddoetbitiiot,tobiaitiiii]L** John Buskin : ** The oondemnation given from the 
Judfirment Throne— most solemnly desoribed— is for all the*undones* and not the 
* dones.* People are perpetnally afraid of doing wrong ; but unless they are doing its 
rererse energetioally, they do UaU day Jono, and the degree does not matter.*' The 
Boman Oathollo Ohuroh proceeds upon the supposition that she can determine the pre- 
cise malignity of every offence, and assign Its proper penance at the confessional. 
Thomwell, Theology, 1 : 424-441, says that '*all sins are venial but one— for there is a 
sin against the Holy Ohost,** yet *' not one is venial in itself —for the least proceeds 
firom an apostate state and nature.*' We shall see, however, that the hindrance to par- 
don, in the case of the sin against the Holy Spirit, is subjective rather than objective. 

J. Spencer Kennard : ** Boman GatholioiBm in Italy presents the spectacle of the 
authoritative representatives and teachers of morals and religion theznselves living in 
all forms of deceit, corruption, and tyranny ; and, on the other hand, discriminating 
between venial and mortal sin, classing as venial sins lying, fraud, fornication, marital 
infidelity, and even murder, all of which may be atoned for and forgiven or even per- 
mitted by the mere payment of money ; and at the same time dassing as mortal sins 
disrespect and disobedience to the church." 

The following distinctions are indicated in Scripture as involving differ- 
ent degrees of guilt : 

A. Sin of natore, and personal transgression. 

Sin of natnre involves goilt, yet there is greater gdlt when this sin of 
nature reasserts itself in personal transgression ; for, while this latter 
includes in itself the former, it also adds to the former a new element, 
namely, the conscious exercise of the individual and personal will, by virtue 
of whidi a new decision is made against God, special evil habit is induced, 
and the total condition of the soul is made more depraved. Although we 
have emphasized the guilt of inborn sin, because this truth is most con- 
tested, it is to be remembered that men reach a conviction of their native 
depravity only through a conviction of their personal transgressions. For 
this reason, by far the larger part of our preaching upon sin should con- 
sist in applici^ons of the law of God to the acts and dispositions of men's 
lives. 

laU 10 : 14 —" to ioA belflogelb tbe UagddM of beam 'w relative innocence of (rtifldhood ^ 
"IfflyeBptbeatbeaeewgeof year fktbwi''» pergonal tra nsg r e s si on added to inherited depravity. 
In preaohing, we should first treat indivldoal transgressiooa, and thence proceed to 
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heart-fliii, and raoe-€in. Kan is not wholly a spontaneous development of Inborn ten- 
dencies, a manifestation of original sin. Motives do not determine but they pertuade 
the will, and every man is ffuilty of oonsoious personal transgressions which may, with 
the help of the Holy Spirit, be brought under the condemning Judgment of oonscienoe. 
Birks, Difficulties of Belief, 100-174—** Original sin does not do away with the signifi- 
cance of personal transgression. Adam was pardoned ; but some of his descendants are 
unpardonable. The second death is referred, in Scripture, to oiir own personal guilt.** 
This is not to say that original sin does*not involve as great sin as that of Adam in 
the first transgression, for original sin is the sin of the first transgression ; it is only to 
say that personal transgression is original sin plus the oonsoious ratification of Adam*s 
act by the IndividuaL ** We are guilty for what we are, as much as for what we do. 
Our «<n is not simply the sum total of all our siris. There is tisinfulness whichis the 
common denominator of all our sins.** It is customary to speak lightly of original sin, 
as if personal sins were all for which man is accountable. But it is only in the light of 
original sin that personal sins oan be explained. FMT.14:9,marg.— *'fMbBiktftBodkatiii.** 
Simon, Becondllation, 12S—** The sinfulness of Individual men varies; the sinfulness 
of humanity is a constant quantity.*' Bobert Browning, Ferishtah's Fancies : ** Man 
lumps his kind 1' the mass. God singles thence unit by unit. Thou and God exist— 
So think I for certain: Think the mass— mankind— Disparts, disperses, leaves thyself 
alone I Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to thee,— Thou and no other, stand or 
faU by them I That is the part for thee." 

B. Sins of ignonnoe, and siiis of knowledge. 

Here gnilt is measured by the degree of light possessed, or in other words, 
by the opportanities of knowledge men have enjoyed, and the powers with 
which they have been naturally endowed. Ctenins and privilege increase 
responsibility. The heathen are gnilty, but those to whom the orades of 
€k>d have been committed are more gnilty than they. 

Mrt. 10 : 15— ''■on tol«BU« f« tU land of Sodom and Gomomh in tta 4a7 of jodgM^ 
11:47,48— ''that iffTant, wkekMY his Itfd'sviU ... .ihaU be boi^vitkmanj stripoi; bat ko tk«^ 
.... ihaU bo boatan with ftw iMp«a'*;»:84—*'Fatkfli;iirsif«thoB; far th^ know not wbalthaj do ''--com- 
plete knowledge would put them beyond the readi of forgiveness. Mn 19 : 11 — " ho that 
doUrmdneutotheohathKnolirita**; Aotii7:IO— **ThotiBMofigBflraBOothonfMQodoT«lookod**; Km 
— "vho.kiowfavthofrdinanaeor6oithattho7ttatpnfltiniBAthisgiaro vwthjofdoath, not oily do tho aaoM, 
bat alio ooBOtBtvith than that itaotiaothoB"; 2:12- *'r»MiMnjM hare liiinodYilhovttho law ohaU alio parish 
withoat the law: and u Baa^MhaTosinnod ondor tholKWflhaUbeJiidgodbjthakw'*; ini.i :18» 15, 1«— *'! 
obtained M^. bocanao I did it Ignonatfy in nnboUoC'* 

Is. 42:19— ''▼hoisbUnd....MJoboTah'8sartaak?** It was the Pharisees whom Jesus warned 
of the sin against the Holy Spirit. The guilt of the crudflzion rested on Jews rather 
than on Gentllee. Apostate Israel was more guilty than the pagans. The greatest 
sinners of the present day may be in Christendom, not in heathendom. Satan was an 
archangel; Judas was an apostle; Alexander Borgia was a pope. Jackson, James 
Martineau, 862 — ** Corniptio optlmi pesslma est, as seen in a drunken Webster, a treach- 
erous Bacon, a licentious Qoethe.*' Sir Roger de Ck>ver]ey observed that none but men 
of fine parts deserve to be hanged. Kaftan, Dogmatlk, 817— '^The greater sin often 
involves the lesser guilt; the lesser sin the greater guilt.** Bobert Browning, The 
Ring and the Book, 287 ( Pope, 1975 ) — ** There 's a new tribunal now Higher than Ood*s, 
— the educated man's I Nice sense of honor in the human breast Supersedes here the 
old coarse oracle I ** Br. H. B. Robins holds that ** palliation of guilt according to light 
is not possible under a system of pure law, and is possible only because the probation of 
the sinner is a probation of grace.** 

0. Sins of infirmiiy^ and sins of presnmption. 

Here the guilt is measured by the energy of the evil will« Sin may be 
known to be sin, yet may be committed in haste or weakness. Though 
haste and weakness oonstitnte a palliation of the offence which springs 
therefrom, yet they are themselves sins, as revealing an nnbelieving and 
disordered heart. But of far greater guilt are those presumptuous choices 
ol eyil in which not weakness, but strength of will, is manifest 
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Htt:li;i8— "(BctfthMMfrmUddMiftiihi Ie6pbMka7MrTUtaI»lhnFnnBptaooiiiaf**;Ii.5:ll 
—"▼m tnto than that dnwinifoi^ witk tordttf Uiahood, and tin u it wn vitk a eui-npi" i> not led away 
Insensibly by sin, but earnestly, perseveringly, and wilfully working away at it ; Gal. 
6:i— ''ffiBrtakaiiAanjtnipaa"; 11iiL6:24--''8oiiMiiMa's iIbs an aridnt, gdn; babn ute JndgiMnt; aai 
taae bmb alao thtj fiUoY aftv ** —some men's sins are so open, that they aotasoffloers to brinir 
to Justice those who oommit them ; whilst others require after-proof (An. Par. Bible ). 
Luther represents one of the former class as saying to himself: **Esto peocator, et 
pecca forttter.*' On sins of passion and of reflection, see Bittinger, in Princeton Bey., 
1873:219. 

Iittk7:8;marg.--*'BothkanaaanpatfiirthfDr «TiI,to40itfilig«otl7.*' So we ought to do good. 
^ My art is my life,*' said Grisi, the prima donna of the opera, ^ I save myself all day for 
that one bound upon the stage.** H. Bonar : ** Sin worketh,— Let me work too. Busy 
as sin, my work I ply. Till I rest in the rest of eternity.*' German criminal law distln- 
guishes between intentional homicide without deliberation, and intentional homicide 
with deliberation. There are three grades of sin : 1. Sins of ignorance, like Paul's per- 
secuting ; 2. sins of infirmity, like Peter's denial ; 8. sins of presumption, like BaTid's 
murder of Uriah. Sins of presumption were unpardonable under the Jewlrti law ; they 
are not unpardonable under Christ. 

D. Sin of incomplete, and edn of final, obdnracj. 

Here the gnilt is measured, not by the objeotiye soffidenoy or insof- 
fioienoy of divine grace, but by the degree of nnreceptivenees into which 
sin has brought the sonL As the only sin nnto death which is described 
in Scriptnre is the sin against the Holy Spirit, we here consider the natore 
of that sin. 

Iat.]2:81— **lT«7iiiia]idlda8pkflB7ihaUb«forgivraaBlomeii; Int tka Uaapbmy againat tU Spirit AaU Mk 
bafitrgiTtn" ; 88— ''And whoaoaTv ikall tfmk a word against tha 8ai rfnan, ttikall baflnigiTan kin ; but vluaoerer 
ihallEpeak against tkt My Sprite it shall not be forgiTtn kia, naitto in this vorid, nor in that vhiohis to «aa"; 
Hark 8:89— "vhoaoerar shall bUsphvM against the Holj Spiht hath noTv fnrgiT«Ms^ but is gniltj of an eternal 
sin"; 1 John 5:16, 17— "IfanynMn see his brother sinning a sin not onto death, he ahaUadc, and QodviUp^ 
lift tir them ftat sin not nnto death. Ihere is a sin nnto death : not eoneendng this do I saj that he should niaka 
request ill nnrighteoosness is sin : and there is a sin not nnto death " ; ]Ieb.iO:26— "if ve sin vfllbUj after thai 
we hare leeeiTed the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no nunre a saerifloe ier sin^ bntaeertainftaifUflipeotatin 
of Judgment, and a leneoeas of Are wfaieh shall deronr the adTenariea" 

Ritschl holds all sin that oomes short of definitiye rejection of Christ to be ignorance 
raUier than sin, and to be the object of no condemning sentence. This is to make the 
sin against the Holy Spirit the only real sin« Oonsdenoe and Scripture alike contradict 
this view. There is much incipient hardening of the heart that precedes the sin of final 
obduracy. See Benney, Studies in Theology, 80. The composure of the criminal is not 
alimys a sign of innocence. S. S. Times, April 12, 1908 : 200 — ** Sensitiveness of conscience 
and of feeling, and reeponsiveness of countenance and bearing, axe to be retained by- 
purity of life and freedom from transgression. On the other hand composure of coun* 
tenance and calmness under suspicion and accusation are likely to be a result of con* 
tinuance in wrong doing, with consequent hardening of the whole moral nature.*' 

Weismann, Heredity, 2 : 8— ** As soon as any organ falls into disuse, it degenerates, 
and finally is lost altogether. .... In parasites the organs of sense degenerate.** Mar- 
coni^s wireless telegraphy requires an attuned ** receiver.*' The ** transmitter " sends 
out countiess rays into space : only one capable of corresponding vibrations can under- 
stand them. The sinner may so destroy his receptivity, that the whole universe may 
be uttering God's truth, yet he be unable to hear a word of it. The Outiook : ** If a 
man should put out his eyes, he could not see— nothing could make him see. So if a 
man should by obstinate wickedness destroy his power to believe in God's forgiveness, 
he would be in a hopeless state. Though God would still be gracious, the man oouM 
not see it, and so could not take God's forgiveness to himself." 

The sin against the Holy Spirit is not to be r^arded simpl j as an isolated 
act, but also as the external symptom of a heart so radically and finally set 
against God that no power which God can consistently nse will ever save 
it. This sin, therefore, can be only the colmination of a long course of 
self-hardening and self -depraying. He who has committed it must be 
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either prof otindlj indifierent to his own condition, or actively and bitterly 
hostile to God ; so that anxiety or fear on account of one's condition is 
evidence that it has not been committed. The sin against the Holy Spirit 
cannot be f orgiven, simply because the sonl that has committed it has 
ceased to be receptive of divine influences, even when those influences are 
exerted in the utmost strength which €k>d has seen fit to employ in his 
spiritual administration* 

Theoommlflsionof this alzi Is marked by a loss of spiritual siflrht; the bUnd fish of the 
Mammoth Cave left li^rht for darkness, and so in time lost their eyes. It is marked by 
a loss of religious sensibility ; the sensitive-plant loses Its sensitiveness, in proportion to 
the frequenoy with which it is touched. It is marked by a loss of power to will the 
good ; ** the lava hardens after it has broken from the crater, and in that state cannot 
return to its source*' ( Van Oostenee ). The same writer also remarks ( Dogmatics, 
2 : 428 ) : ** Herod Antipas, after earlier doubt and slavishness, reached such deadness as 
to be able to mock the Savior, at the mention of whose name he had not long before 
trembled." Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 425— ** It Is not that divine grace Is abso- 
lutely refused to any one who in true penitence asks f orglveneas of this sin ; but he who 
commits it never fulfills the subjective conditions upon which f orgivenesB Is possible, 
because the aggravation of sin to this ultimatum destroys In him all susceptibility of 
repentance. The way of return to God Is dosed against no one who does not close It 
against himself." Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 97-120, illustrates 
the downward progress of the sinner by the law of degeneration in the vegetable and 
animal world : pigeons, roses, strawberries, all tend to revert to the primitive and wild 
type. **Iovikan^«M^ifveiMKlMlMgrMtAnlTatioa?**(E«h.S:S). 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, 3:6— ** You aU know security Is mortals' ohiefest enemy." 
Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 90-124—" Richard III Is the Ideal villain. 
Villainy has become an end in itself. Richard Is an artist in villainy. He lacks the 
emotions naturally attending crime. He regards villainy with the Intellectual enthu- 
siasm of the artist. His villainy is ideal in its success. There Is a f^wdnation of Irresis- 
tibility In him. He Is Imperturbable in his crime. There is no elfort, but rather humor. 
In it ; a recklessness which suggests boundless resources ; an inspiration which excludes 
calculation. Shakespeare relieves the representation from the charge of monstrodty 
by turning aU this villainous history Into the unconscious development of Nemesis.'* 
See also A. H. Strong, Great Poets, 188-198. Robert Browning's Guldo, In The Ring 
and the Book, Is an example of pure hatred of the good. Guide hates Pompilia for her 
goodness, and declares that, if he catches her In the next world, he will murder her 
there, as he murdered her here. 

Alexander YI, the father of Oessar and Lncresia Borgia, the pope of omelty and 
lust, wore yet to the day of his death the look of unfailing Joyousness and geniality, 
yes, of even retiring sensitiveness and modesty. No fear or reproach of oonsdence 
seemed to throw gloom over his life, as In the cases of Tiberius and Louis XL He 
believed himself under the special protection of the Virgin, although he had her 
painted with the features of his paramour, Julia Famese. He never scrupled at false 
witness, adultery, or murder. See Gregorovius, Lucresia Borgia, 294, 29S. Jeremy 
Taylor thus describes the progress of sin In the sinner : " First It startles him, then it 
becomes pleasing, then delightful, then frequent, then habitual, then confirmed ; then 
the man Is Imp^iltent, then obstinate, then resolved never to repent, then damned." 

There Is a state of utter Insensibility to emotions of love or fear, and man by his sin 
may reach that state. The act of blasphemy Is only the expression of a hardened or a 
hateful heart. B. H. Payne: "The caldum flame will char the steel wire so that it Is 
no longer affected by the magnet. . . • . As the blazing cinders and black curling 
smoke which the volcano spews from its rumbling throat are the accumulation of 
months and years, so the sin against the Holy Spirit is not a thoughtless expression in 
a moment of passion or rage, but the giving vent to a state of heart and mind abound- 
ing in the accumulations of weeks and months of opposition to the gospeL" 

Dr. J. P. Thompson : "The unpardonable sin is the knowing, wUful, persistent, con- 
temptuous, malignant spuming of divine truth and grace, as manifested to the soul by 
the convincing and illuminating power of the Holy Ghost." Domer says that " there- 
fore this sin does not belong to Old Testament times, or to the mere revelation of law. 
It implies the full revelation of the grace in Christ, and the oonsdous rejection of It bf 
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a soul to which the Spirit has made it manifest (ioli 17:80 — "The tfann of ignonaM, ttenim, 
Qodoreriookad**; Kobl 8:25— "thapiMingoTarofthaiiBidoiM tlanHam")" But was it not under the 
Old Testament that Ood said: "VyS^ihtU not striTawitkBMnfatTv** (6iB.6:8),aDd "IphruB 
ifJoioadtoidoU-.MhiHakM** (Iotw4:17)r The sin against the Holy Ghost is a sin affainst 
graoe, but itdoes not appear to be limited to New Testament times. 

It is still true that the unpardonable sin is a sin committed against ihe Holy Spirit 
rather than against Christ: 11112:88— "irkoiomrriMll tpaakftwdapOiMt tbeSoa of naa, it ibaUbt 
fergivraUm; botwhotomrihaUipMikagtJMttbelUjapih^ it ikillBitbefn^ 

inthatvUokisttooBM." Jesus warns the Jews against it,— he does not say they had already 
committed It. They would seem to have oommitted it when, after Pentecost, they 
added to their rejection of Christ the rejection of the Holy Spirit's witness to Christ's 
resurrection* See SchalT, Sin against the Holy Ohost ; Lemme, Sttnde wider den HeiU- 
genOeist; Davis, in Bap. Bev., 1882:817-8»; Nitsoli, Christian Doctrine, S83-S89. On 
the general subject of kinds of sin and degrees of guilt, see Kalinls, Dogmatik, 
8:2M,m. 

L Idea qf penalty. 

By penaltjy we mean that pain or loss whioh is directly or indireotly 
inflicted by the Lawgiver^ in vindioation of his justice outraged by the 
violation of law. 

Turretin, 1 : 218— ** Justice necessarily demands that all sin be punished, but it does 
not equally demand that it be punished in the very person that sinned, or in Just such 
time and degree." So ftur as this statement of the great Federal theologian is intended 
to explain our guilt In Adam and our Justification in Christ, we can assent to his words ; 
but we must add that the reason, in each case, why we suffer the penalty of Adam's sin, 
and Christ sul7ers the penalty of our sins, is not to be found in any covenant-relation, 
but rather in the fact that the sinner Is one with Adam, and Christ is one with the 
believer,— in other words, not covenant-unity, but life-unity. The word * penalty,' 
Uke * pain/ is derived from pctfna, vocH, and it implies the correlative notion of desert. 
As under the divine government there can be no constructive guHt, so there can be no 
penaUy inflicted by legal fiction. Christ's sufferings were penalty, not arbitrarily 
inflicted, nor yet borne to expiate personal £ruilt, but as the Just due of the human 
nature with which he had united himself, and a part of which he was. Prof. Wm. Adams 
Brown : ** Loss, not suffering, is the supreme penalty for Christians. The real penalty 
is separation from God. If such separation involves suffering, that is a sign of Ood*s 
mercy, for where there is life, there is hope. Sulterlng is always to be interpreted as an 
appeal from God to man." 

In this definition it is implied that : 

A. The natural consequences of transgression, although they constitute 
a part of the penalty of sin, do not exhaust that penalty. In all penalty 
there is a personal element — the holy wrath of the Lawgiver, — which nat- 
ural consequences but partially express. 

We do not deny, but rather assert, that the natural consequences of transgression 
are a part of the penalty of sin. Sensual stais are punished, in the deterioration and 
oorruption of the body ; mental and spiritual sins, in the deterioration and corruption 
ofthesoul. ProT.fi:2l~''Iisowni]iiqdtiMahAUtakdtb«vldMd.iiidk«ibkUb«k«ldMvithfkfoofdBof^ 
di " ^as the hunter is caught in the toils which he has devised for the wild beast. Sin is 
self -detecting and self-tormenting. But this is only half the truth. Those who would 
confine all penalty to the reaction of natural laws are in danger of forgetting that God 
is not simply Immanent in the universe, but is also transcendent, and that "to £01 isto the 
haadg of th« liTing God" ( leb. 10: 31 ) Is to fall into the hands, not simply of the law, but also of 
the Lawgiver. Natural law is only the regular expression of Gkxl's mind and wHL We 
abhor a person who is foul In body and in speech. There is no penalty of sin more 
dreadful than its being an object of abhorrence to God. lor. 44 : 4 —"OK d« not tUt aboninabto 
tUng thai! hate I '* Add to this the Uw of continuity which makes sin reproduce itself, and 
the law of conscience which makes sin its own detecter, Judge, and tormentor, and we 
have sufficient evidence of God's wrath against it, apart from any external infliottona. 
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The dlrlne feeling toward sfn is seen in Jeias' Bccfvacgtng the traffickers in fbe temple^ 
his denunciation of the Pharisees, his weeping over Jerusalem, his agony in Gethsemane. 
Imagine tlie feeling of a father toward his daughter's betrayer, aiid God's feeing 
toward sin may be faintly understood. 

The deed returns to the doer, and character detennines destiny ~ this law is a revela- 
tion of the righteousness of God. Penalty will vindicate the divine diaraoter in the long 
run, though not always in time. This is recognised in all religions. Buddhist priest in 
Japan: ^The evil doer weaves a web around himself, as the silkworm weaves its 
cocoon.^ Socrates made Circe's turning of men into swine a mere parable of the self- 
brutalizing influence of sin. In Dante's Inferno, the punishments are all of them the 
sins themselves; hence menare in hell before they die. Hegel : ** Penalty is the other 
half of crime.** E. W. Bmerson : ^ Punishment not follows, but accompanies, crime." 
Bagebeer, The Bible in Court, 59 —** Corruption is destruction, and the sinner is a 
suicide ; penalty corresponds with transgression and is the outcome of it ; sin is death 
in tlie making ; death is sin In the final infliction.** J. B. Thomas, Baptist Congress 
1901 : 110— ** What matters it whether I wait by night for the poacher and deliberately 
shoot liim, or whether I set the pistol so that he shall be shot by it when be commits the 
depredation?'* Tennyson, Sea Dreams: **Hi8 gain is loss; for he that wrongs his 
friend Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about A silent court of justice in his 
breast. Himself the Judge and jury, and himself The prisoner at the bar, ever con- 
demn'd: And that dngs down his life : then oomes what oomes Hereafter.*' 

B. The ol^eot of penaUy is not the zefonnation of the offender or the 
ensuring of social or governmental safety. These ends may be incidentall j 
secured through its infliction, but the ^^reat end of penalty is the yindioa- 
tion of the diaracter of the Lawgiver. Penalty is essentially a necessary 
reaction of the divine holiness against sin. Inasmuch, however, as wrong 
views of the ol^ect of penalty have so important a bearing upon our future 
studies of doctrine, we make fuller mention of the two erroneous theorieB 
which have greatest ourremsy. 

(a) Penalty is not essentially reformatory. — By this we mean that the 
reformation of the offiander is not its primary design,— as penalty, it is not 
intended to reform. Pemdty, in itself, proceeds not from the love and 
mercy of the Lawgiyer, but from his justice. Whatever reforming influ- 
ences may in any given instance be connected with it are not parts of the 
penalty, but are mitigations of it, and they are added not in justice but in 
grace. If reformation follows the infliction of penalty, it is not the effect 
of the penalty, but the effect of certain benevolent agencies which haye 
been provided to turn into a means of good what naturally would be to the 
offender only a source of harm. 

That the object of pemdly is not reformation appears from Scripture^ 
where punishment is often referred to God's justice, but never to Qod's 
love ; from the intrinsio ill-desert of sin, to which penalty is correlative ; 
from the fact that punishment must be vindicative, in order to be disciplin- 
ary, and just, in order to be reformatory ; from the fact that upon this 
theory punishment would not be just when the sinner was already reformed 
or could not be reformed, so that the greater the sin the less tiie punish- 
ment must be. 

Punishment is essentially dtfterent from chastisement. The latter proceeds from love 
(Jw.iO:M— "fl«MlB^batiBMMin; BoliatUMOgw' ; E«L lS:«~**vWmthil4rdkTilkke«^^ 
Punishment proceeds not from love but from Justice— see 1l28:2S— ''IihaUkaTtaintii 
liilgMiitiiakir,aidikillbeMiitiitdiBker'*;36:a.a-in judgment, *I4« lottUiftr joBrMk%lMt 
ftrfl7M7MM'*;Iakil:M--''ev6oditftMBnMii«ir«'*;lflT.15:t4--"vntkofQod.... thoaoalytrt 
M7....th7 ri^rtaon aoli kavf tea Bid* anifat"; 16:5— "BigktMU trt tkon . . . . thon Eolj Om, 
k9ou» tteadiiit tin Jiigt'^ 19:S— ''toM ttd ilgklMW an Ui JadfMBli; te ki Mk jy^ 
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Wt** So untrue is the mxjing of Sir Thomas More's Utopia: ^ The end of all punishment 
is the destruction of vice, and the sayln^r of men." Luther : *' God has two rods : one of 
mercy and goodness ;anothw of anger and fury.** Chastfsonent is the former; penalty 
the latter. 

If the reform-theory of penalty is correct, then to punish crime, without asking 
about reformation, makes the state the transgressor ; its punishments should be pro- 
portioned, not to the greatness of the crime, but to the sinner's state ; the death-pemilty 
should be abolished, upon the ground that it will preclude all hope of reformation. 
But the same theory would abolish any final judgment, or eternal punishmoit ; for, 
whoi the soul becomes so wicked that there is no more hope of reform, there is no 
longer any justice in punishing it. The greater the sin, the tees the punishment; and 
Satan, the greatest sinner, should have no punishment at alL 

Modem denunciations of capital punishment are often based upon wrong concep- 
tions of the object of penalty. Opposition to the doctrine of future punishment would 
giye way, if the opposers realized what penalty is ordained to secure. Harris, God the 
Creator, 2 : 447, 451 ^ '* Punishment is not primarily reformatory ; it educates conscience 
and yindlcates the authority of law." B. W. Dale t ** It is not necessary to prove that 
hanging is beneficial to the person hanged. The theory that society has no right to 
send a man to Jan, to feed him on bread and wat«r« to make him pick hemp or work a 
treadmill, except to reform him, is utterly rotten. He must deserve to be punished, or 
else the law has no right to punish him.'* A House of Befuge or a State Industrial 
School is primarily a penal institution, for it depriyes persons of their liberty and com- 
pels them against their will to labor. This loss and depriyation on their part oannot be 
Justified except upon the ground that it is the desert of their wrong doing. Whatever 
gracious and philanthropic Influences may accompany this confinement and oompul- 
Bion, they cannot of themselves explain the penal element in the institution. If they 
could, a habeas corpus decree oould be sought^ and obtained, from any oompetent 
court. 

God's treatment of men in this world also combines the elements of penalty and of 
chastisement. Suffering is first of all deserved, and this Justifies its infliction. But it is 
at the beginning accompanied with all manner of alleviating influences which tend to 
draw men back to God. As these gracious influences are resisted, the punitive element 
becomes preponderating, and penalty reflects God's holiness rather than his love. 
Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 1-85— ** Pain is not the immediate object of 
punishment. It must be a means to an end, a moral end, namely, penitence. But where 
the depraved man becomes a human tiger, there punishment must reach its culmi- 
nation. There is a punishment which Is not restorative. According to the spirit in 
which punishment is received, it may be internal or eztemaL All punishment begins 
as discipline. It tends to repentance. Its triumph would be the triumph within. It 
becomes retributive only as the sinner refuses to repent. Punishment is only the 
development of sin. The ideal penitent condemns himself, identifies himself with 
righteousness by accepting penalty. In proportion as penalty f&lls in its purpose to 
produce penitence, it acquires more and more a retributive character, whose dhnax is 
not Calvary but Hell." 

Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, 827-833 ( quoted in Bitchie, Darwin, and Hegel, 
07 ) —"^ Punishment has three characters : It is retributive. In so fto as it falls under 
the general law that resistance to the dominant type recoils on the guilty or resistant 
creature ; it is preventive. In so far as, being a statutory enactment, it aims at securing 
the maintenance of the law irrespective of the individual's character. But this latter 
characteristic is secondary, and the former is comprehended in the third idea, that of 
reformation, which is the superior form in which retribution appears when the type Is 
a mental ideal and is affected by conscious persons." Hyslop on Freedom, Besponsi- 
bility, and Punishment, in Mind, April, 1894 : 187-189—** In the Elmira Beformatoiy, out 
of 2206 persons paroled between 1876 and 1889, 1907 or 83 per cent, represent a probably 
complete reformation. Determlnists say that this dass of persons cannot do otherwise. 
Something is wrong with their theory. We conclude that L Causal responsibility 
Justifies preventive punishment; 2. Potential moral responsibility Justifies corrective 
punishment; 8. Actual moral responsibility Justifies retributive punishment" Here 
we need only to point out the incorrect use of the word ** punishment,'* which belongs 
only to the last class. In the two former cases the word '* chastisement " should have 
been used. See Julius MtUler, Lehre von der Sttnde, 1 :384 ; Thornton, Old Fashioned 
Bthlos,7(Mr8; Domer, Glaubenslehre, 2:288, 289 (Syst. Doot, 8:184»186); BobertMo^ 
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Sermons, 4th SerieB, no. 18 ( Harper's ed., 768 ); see also this Ck>mpendium, references 
on Holiness, A. ( d ), pace 278. 

(&) Penalty is not essentially deterrent and prerentive. — Bj this we 
mean that its primary design is not to protect society, by deterring men 
from the commission of like offences. We grant thai this end is often 
secured in connection with punishment, both in family and civil govern- 
ment and under the government of God« But we claim that this is a 
merely incidental resnlt, which God's wisdom and goodness have connected 
with tiie infliction of penalty, — it cannot be the reason and ground for 
penalty itself. Some of the objections to the preceding theory apply also 
to this. But in addition to what has been said, we urge : 

Penalty cannot be primarily designed to secure social and governmental 
safety, for the reason that it is never right to punish the individual simply 
for the good of society. No punishment, moreover, will or can do good to 
others that is not jujst and right in itself. Punishment does good, only 
when the person punished deserves punishment ; and that desert of pun- 
ishment, and not the good effects that will follow it, must be the ground 
and reason why it is inflicted. The contrary theory would imply that the 
criminal might go free but for the effect of his punishment on others, and 
that man might rightly commit crime if only he were willing to bear the 
penalty. 

Kant, Praktisohe Vemunft, 161 (ed. Boeenkranz)~**Tbe notion of lU-desert and 
punishablenesB is necessarily implied in the idea of voluntary transgression ; and the 
idea of punishment excludes that of happiness in all its forms. Por though he who 
Inflicts punishment may, it is true, also have a benevolent purpose to produce by the 
punishment some good effect upon the criminal, yet the punishment must be Justified 
first of all as pure and simple requital and retribution. • ... In every punishment as 
such. Justice is the very first thin^r and constitutes the essence of it. A benevolent 
purpose, it is true, may be conjoined with punishment ; but the criminal cannot claim 
this as his due, and he has no Ttght to reckon on it." These utterances of fi^ant apply 
to the deterrent theory as well as to the reformatory theory of penalty. The element 
of desert or retribution is the basis of the other elements in punishment. See James 
Beth, Bthical Principles, 888-888 ; Shedd, Doffm. Theology, 2 : 717; Hodge, Essays, 183. 

A certain BngliSh Judge, in sentencing a criminal, said that he punished him, not for 
stealing sheep, but that sheep might not be stolen. But it is the greatest injustice to 
punish a man for the mere sake of example. Society cannot be benefited by such 
injustica The theory can give no reason why one should be punished rather than 
another, nor why a second offence should be punished more heavily than the first. On 
this theory, moreover, if there were but one creature in the universe, and none existed 
beside himself to be affected by his suffering, he could not Justly be punished, however 
great might be his sin. The only principle that can explain punishment is the princi- 
ple of desert. See Hartineau, T31>es of Ethical Theory, 2 : 848. 

** Crime is most prevented by the conviction that crime deserves punishment ; the 
greatest deterrent agency is conscience.*' So in the government of Gkxi ** there is no 
hint that future punishment works good to the lost (Mr to the universe. The integrity 
of the redeemed is not to be maintained by subjecting the lost to a punishment they do 
not deserve. The wrong merits punishment, and Ood is bound to punish it, whether 
good comes of it or not. Sin is intrinsically ill-deserving. Impurity must be banished 
from Ood. Ood must vindicate himself, or cease to be holy ** ( see art. on the Philoso- 
phy of Punishment, by F. L. Patton, in Brit, and For. Bvang. Bev., Jan. 1878 : 126-180 )• 

Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 186, 274— Those who maintain punishment to be essen- 
tially deterrent and preventive ** ignore the metaphysics of responsibility and treat the 
problem * positively and objectively * on the basis of physiology, sociology, eta, and in 
the interests of public safety. The question of guilt or innocence is as irrelevant as the 
question concerning the guilt or innocence of wasps and hornets. An ancient holder 
of this view set forth the opinion that "it vii tipidiaat tkit oat Baa liMBld dit ftr ike pasplt" 
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(Jthi 18 : 14), andso Jetufl was put to deattu ... A mob In eastern Europe might be per- 
suaded that a Jew bad slaughtered a Christian child as a saorifloe. The authorities miipht 
be perfectly sure of the man*s innocence, and yet proceed to punish him because of the 
mob*solamor, and the danger of an outbreak.** Men high up in the French goyem- 
ment thought it was better that Dreyfus should suffer for the sake of France, tiian 
that a scandal ait ecting the honor of the French army should be made public. In per- 
fect consistency with this principle, MoKim, Heredity and Human Progress, 192, advo- 
cates infliction of painless death upon idiots, imbedles, epUeptios, habitual drunkards. 
Insane criminals, murderers, nocturnal house breakers, and all dangerous and incor- 
rigible persons. He would change the place of slaughter from our streets and homes 
to our penal institutions ; in other words, he would abandcm punishment, but protect 
society. 

Failure to recognise holiness as the fundamental attribute of Ctod, and the afllrma- 
tlon of that holiness as conditioning the ezeroiBe of love, vitiates the discussion of pen- 
alty by A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith, Ma-260— ^' What is penal suffering designed to 
accomplish? Is it to manifest the holiness of God? Is it to express the sanctity of the 
moral law ? Is it simply a natural consequence ? Does It manifest the divine Father- 
hood? God does not inflict penalty simply to satisfy himself or to manifest his hoU- 
nesB, any more than an earthly Either Inflicts suffering on his child to show his 
wrath against the wrongdoer or to manifest his own goodness. The idea of punish- 
ment is essentially barbaric and foreign to all that is known of the Deity. Penalty 
that is not reformatory or protective is barbarism. In the home, punishment is always 
discipline. Its object is the welfare of the child and the fiunily. Punishment as an 
expression of wrath or enmiiy, with no remedial purpose beyond, is a relic of barbar- 
ism. It carries with it the content of vengeance. Itlstbeexpressionof anger, of pas- 
sion, or at best of cold Justice. Penal suffering fs undoubtedly the divine holiness 
expressing its hatred of sin. But, if it stops with such expression, it is not holiness, but 
seUlshness. If on the other hand that expression of holiness is used or permitted in 
order that the sinner may be made to hate bis sin, then it is no more punishment, but 
diastisement. On any other hypothesis, penal suffering has no Justification except 
the arbitrary will of the Almighty, and such a hypothesis is an impeadunent both of 
his Justice and his love.** This view seems to us to ignore the necessary reaction of 
divine holiness against sin ; to make holiness a mere form of love ; a means to an end 
and that end utilitarian ; and so to deny to holiness any independent, or even real* 
existence in the divine nature. 

The wrath of God is calm and Judicial, devoid of all passion or caprice, but it is the 
expression of eternal and unchangeable righteousness. It is vindicative but not vin- 
dictive. Without it there could be no government, and God would not be Gk)d. F. W. 
Bobertson : ** Does not the element of vengeance exist in all punishment, and does not 
the feeling exist, not as a sinful, but as an essential, part of human nature ? If so, there 
must be wrath in God.'* Lord Bacon : *' Bevenge is a wild sort of Justice.** Stephen : 
**' Criminal law provides legitimate satisfaction of the passions of revenge.'* Domer, 
Glaubenslehre, 1 : 287. Per contra^ see Bib. Sac., Apr. 1881 : 286-306; H. B. Smith, Sys- 
tem of Theology, 46, 47; Ohitty's ed. of Blaokstone*8 Commentartos, 4:7; Wharton, 
GMminal Law, voL 1, bk. 1, chap. L 

2. The (nchuU pendUy of ein. 

The one word in Soriptare which deaignateB the total penalty of sin is 
''death." Death, however, is twofold : 

A« Physical death, — or the separation of the sonl from the body, 
including all those temporal evils and sofTerings which result from dis- 
turbance of the original harmony between body and soul, and which are 
the working of death in ua That physical death is a part of the penalty 
of sin, appears : 

( a ) From Scripture. 

This is the most obvious import of the threatening in Gen. 2 : 17 — " thou 
shalt surely die " ; c/. 3 : 19—'* unto dust shalt thou return." Allusions to 
this threatin theO. T. confirm this interpretation : Num. 16 :29— ''visited 
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after the Tisitation of all men," where "^j^fl « jadioial visitation, or ptuiiah- 
ment ; 27 : 8 ( lxt. — it* Afiapriav ain-ov ), The prayer of Moees in Ps. 90 : 
7-9, 11, and the prayer of Hezekiah in Is. 88 : 17, 18, recognize plainly the 
penal natore of death. The same doctrine is tanght in the N. T., as for 
example, John 8 : 44 ; Bom. 5 : 12, 14» 16, 17, where the judicial phrase- 
ology is to be noted ( c/. 1 :82); see 6: 28 also. In 1 Pet. 4 : 6, physical 
dealh is spoken of as God's judgment against sin. In 1 Cor. 15 : 21, 22, 
the bodily resurrection of all believers, in Christ, is contrasted with the 
bodily death of all men, in Adam. Bom. 4 : 24, 26 ; 6 : 9, 10 ; 8 : 3, 10, 
11 ; GaL 8 : 18, show that Christ submitted to physical death as the pen- 
alty of sin, and by his resurrection from the grave gave proof that the 
penalty of sin was exhausted and that humanity in him was justified. "As 
the resurrection of the body is a part of the redemption, so the death of 
the body is a part of the penalty.** 

Pi.90:7.9— *'v«anoianaMdiBtUMMg«r... . all «v iajianfMNdavAyiiitkyvntk"; Ii.88:17.18 
— "thoa hart ia l0T» to M7 MDl daUTcnd it from tk« pit . . . . tMa hart oart &U my iIbi btUnd thy baok. Fir 
8hool«annot|niMthat"; John8:44— *'!•[ Satan] vat a arardmr from the bagionJiig**; 11:38— Jesua 
"groaned in the ipirtt ** » was moved with Indignation at what sin had wrought ; %m. 5 : 12; 14, 
16,17— "deattthroogh da .... death pMnd mile aU mo, fir thrt aU dimed . . . . death rdgned . . . .emom 
them that had nrtriued after the UkeoMi of Idan'ttnuiiptBikB .... the Judgment eame of one [ trespass ]iiito 
ecademnation .... by the tnepacs of theoae, death reigned throogh the one" ; e/. the legal phraseology In 
1:32— "vho^kaoiringthe erdinaaoe of God, that th^ that praetlMnehtUngi are vorthy of death." lom.6:23— 
*'thevageaofiln is death'* -death is sin's Just due. lPet.4:6— " that they might be Jidged indeed aeeord- 
ing to men ii the teih"* that they might suiter physical death, whldi to men in general is 
the penalty of sin. 10(r.l5:21,S—"ai in Adam all die, eoatao in OhrirtihaUaU be made aUre'*; lom.4:H 
25— " raiaed Jems oor lord firam the dead, vho vas delirered ny fer our tre ep a a ee e , and vas raised fer oar Jnsti- 
floation"; 6:9,10— "Qhrirt being raised firam the dead diethnomore; death no more hath dominloii erer him. Ht 
thedeaathrthedied,hediedintesUeiiee:batthelilithsiheUnth,holinaiiato6ed";8:8klO,ll— *'Qed,sead- 
ing his ovn 8«a in the likeaea oTsinfiil flesh and fir fin, eondeuMd rtn in the flesh .... the body is dead beoaase of 
sin"(«aoorpee,onaccountof sin— Meyer; so Julius HtUler, Dootk81n,2:201)...."he 
that raised ap Ohrirt Jesos fhw the dead shaU giTO lift aleo te yoor mortal bodies *^ GaL 8 : 18 —** Ohrirt nde«^ 
f^ the enxse of the lav, having beeene a enxse fir as ; fir Ik is wxitka, Oarsed Is ervy one that hangeth «■ a tree. '* 

On the relation between death and sin, see GrifflthnJones, Ascent through Christ, 
160-186—** They are not antagonistic, but complementary to each other— the one spirit- 
ual and the other biologioaL The natural ffltot is fitted to a moral use." Savage, Life 
after Death, 88— '* Men did not at first beUeve In natural death. If a man died. It was 
because some one had killed him. No ethical reason was desired or needed. At last 
however they sought some moral explanation, and came to look upon death as a pun- 
ishment for human sin.*' If this has been the course of human evolution, we should 
conclude that the later belief represents the truth rather than the earlier. Scripture 
certainly affirms the doctrine that death Itself, and not the mere aoompanlments of 
death, is the consequence and penalty of sin. For this reason we cannot accept the 
very attractive and plausible theory which we have now to mention : 

Newman Smyth, Place of Death In Evolution, holds that as the bow In the cloud was 
appointed for a moral use, so death, which before had been simply the natural law of 
the creation, was on occasion of man*ssln appointed for a moral use. It is this acquired 
moral character of death with which Biblical Genesis has to do. Death becomes a curse, 
by being a fear and a torment. Animals have not this fear. But In man death stirs up 
conscience. Bedemptlon takes away the fear, and death drops back Into Its natural 
aspect, or even becomes a gateway to life. Death is a curse to no animal but man. 
The retributive element In death is the effect of sin. When man has become per- 
fected, death will cease to be of use, and will, as the last enemy, be destroyed. Death 
here is Nature's method of securing always fresh, young, thrifty life, and the greatest 
possible exuberance and joy of It. It is God*s way of securing the greatest possible 
number and variety of Immortal beings. There are many sohoohrooms for eternity 
In God*s unlvene, and a ceaseless succession of scholars through them. There are 
many folds, but one flock. The reaper Death keeps making room. Four or five gen- 
erations are as many as we can individually love, and get moral stlmalns from* 
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Hethnselahs too many would hold baok the new geoeratioiiB. Bagehot Mys that civ- 
Olmtion needs first to form a cake of custom, and secondly to break it up. Death, says 
liartineaa. Study, 1 : 372-874, is the provision for taking us abroad, before we have 
stayed too long at home to lose our receptivity. Death is the liberator of souls. Ttie 
death of successive generations gives variety to heaven. Death perfects love, reveals 
it to itself, unites as life could not. As for Christ, so for us, it is expedient that we 
should go away. 

While we welcome this reasoning as showing how Gk>d has overruled evil for good* 
we regard the explanation as unsoriptural and unsatisfactory, for the reason that it 
takes no account of the ethics of natural law. The law of death is an expression of the 
nature of God, and specially of his holy wrath against sin. Other methods of propagat- 
ing the race and reinforcing its life could have been adopted than that which involves 
pain and suifering and death. These do not exist in the future life, — they would net 
exist here, if it were not for the fact of sin. Dr. Smyth shows how the evU of death 
has been overruled, — he has not shown the reason for the original existence of the eviL 
The Scriptures explain this as the penalty and stigma which Ood has attached to sin : 
FmIb 00 : 7, 8 makes this plain : "For v« an ooiuQBadii thise aagw, And in tiiy vntii art w tnnbled. Tboa 
ktat Ml «v isiffoitiM bafen thee, Ov tecret aiuiA tke light of thy •eutenaiHe." The whole psalm has for 
its theme : Death as the wagesof sin. And this is the teaching of Paul, in IolS : 12— 
*'tkniigh OM nan liB flotmd isto the werid, and deatt thnmgh an." 

(6) From reason. 

The oniTersal preralenoe of snfifering and death among rational oreatares 
oannot be reoondled with the divine jnstioe, except npon the supposition 
that it is a judicial infliction on account of a common sinfulness of nature 
belonging even to those who have not reached moral consciousness. 

The objection that death existed in the animal creation before the Fall 
may be answered bj saying that, but for the fact of man's sin, it would not 
have existed. We may believe that God arranged even the geologic his- 
tory to correspond witli the foreseen fact of human apostasy ( cf. Bom. 8 : 
20-28 — where the creation is said to have been made subject to vanity by 
reason of man's sin ). 

On Im, 8 : 20-SS— "the vettioB via nhjeoled t» md^, not of its ovn vOl "^see Meyer's Com., and 
Bap. Quar., 1 : 143 1 also Gen. S: 17-19— "eoraad is the groond far thy nke." See also note on the 
Belation of Creation to the Holiness and Benevolence of God, and references, pages 
iOS, 408. As the vertebral structure of the. first fish was an " anticipati ve consequence " 
of man, so the suffering and death of fish pursued and devoured by other fish were an 
** antidpatlve consequence '* of man's foreseen war with God and with himself. 

The translation of Enoch and Elijah, and of the saints that remain at 
Ghrist's second coming, seems intended to teach us that death is not a 
necessary law of organized being, and to show what would have happened 
to Adam if he had been obedient He was created a ''natural,*' '' earthly " 
body, but might have attained a higher being, the ** spiritual,*' ''heavenly " 
body, without the intervention of death. Sin, however, has turned the 
normal condition of things into the rare exception ( cf. 1 Cor. 15 : 42-50). 
Since Christ endured death as the penalty of sin, death to the Christian 
becomes the gateway through which he enters into full communion with his 
Lord ( see references below ). 

Through physical death all Christians will pass, except those few who like Bnooh and 
Elijah were translated, and those many who shall be alive at Christ's second coming. 
Bnooh and Blijah were possible types of those surviving saints. On 1 Off. 15 : Si— *''Ve AaII 
netalldeep, bat w ihall all be ehanged," see Bdward Irving, Works, 5 : 136w The apocryphal 
Assumption of Moses, verse 9, tells us that Joshua, being carried in vision to the spot 
at the moment of Moses* decease, beheld a double Moses, one dropped into the grave as 
belonging to the earth, the other mingling with the angels. The belief in Moses 
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Immortality was not oonditiooed upon any resuscitation of the earthly corpse ; see 
ICartineau, Seat of Authority, 864. When Paul was oauiffat up to the third heaven, it 
may have been a temporary translation of the disembodied spirit. Set free for a brief 
space from the prison house which confined it, it may have passed within the veil and 
have seen and heard what mortal tongue could not describe ; see Lnckook, Intermediate 
State, i. So Lazarus probably could not tell what he saw : ** He told it not ; or some- 
thing sealed The lips of that Bvangelist '* ; see Tennyvon, In Memoilam« zxxL 

Nicoll, life of dulst : ** We have every one of us to face the last enemy, death. Bver 
since the world began, all who have entered it sooner or later have had this struggle, 
and the battle has always ended in one way. Two indeed escaped, but they did not 
escape by meeting and mastering their foe; they escaped by being taken away from 
the battle.*' But this physical death, for the Christian, has been turned by Christ into 
a blessing. A pardoned prisoner may be stUl kept in prison, as the best possible benefit 
to an exhausted body; so the external tact of physical death may remain, although it 
has ceased to be penalty. Kacaulay : ** The aged prisoner's chainsare needed tosupport 
him ; the darkness that has weakened his sight is necessary to preserve it." So spiritual 
death is not wholly removed from the Christian ; a part of it, namely, depravity, still 
remains; yet it has ceased to be punishment,— it is only chastisement. Whenthefinger 
unties the ligature that bound it, the body which previously had only chastised begins 
to cure the trouble. There is still pain, but the pain is no longer punitive,— it is now 
remediaL In the midst of the whipping* when the boy repents, his punishment Is 
changed to chastisement. 

Jikftl4:8 — *'iiidifIgoasi|n|inaflMeftr jiii,I«MtagBii,asivinrMdTt7ta«]itoBjBilf; Oilvynl 
u^ then jt Mj be alio ** ; i Oar. IS : 64-£7*'' INitk ii fwaUtfwtd ip ii Ti0lar7 . . . . d«a^ 
IktitiagofdMaisiiB; uidtkf povwofiia is ikt lav**- <. e., the law's condemnation, its penal 
infiicUon; SOor.5:l-9— "PtevtkMwtkfttiftktatrtUjhMMofmtilMraMlabediiMlTtd v« hftTe a bifldiif 
froB God .... V* an of good oonago, I ny, asd an viDiiig ntkff> to bo tbmtH tnm tko body, asd to bo at b«M 
vitktboI«d";PhiLl:ll,»— ''todkiapda.... haviagtbodaaintodopaitaiidbovitkOkrist; ftr ittarwy 
ftr bettor.** InChristandhisbearingthepenalty of sin, the Christian has broken through 
the circle of natural race-connection, and is saved from corporate evil so fto as it is 
punishment. The Christian may be chastised, but he is never punished : Iol 8:1 — *'Tb«f 
isthveftn BovBoooadoBuiatioatotbMithaftaniiiOkriitJiiiui*' At the house of Jairus Jesus said: 
"▼by aako ji a tamah, asd weep?" and having reproved the doleful damorists, "bopnttboi all 
tetk''(Iark5:38,40). The wakes and requiems and masses and vigils Of the dinndieB Of 
Bome and of Russia are all heathen relics, entirely foreign to Christianity. 

Palmer, Theological Definition, 67— '* Death feared and fought against is terrible; 
but a welcome to death Is the death of death and the way to life." The idea that pun- 
ishment yet remains for the Christian is *' the bridge to the papal doctrine of purgato- 
rial fires." Browning's words, in The Ring and the Book, 2:80— ^In His face is light, 
but in his shadow healing too," are applicable to €k>d's fatherly chastenings, but not 
to his penal retributions. On iPtB7:80— ^'bofeaaaloep**— Amot remarks: ''When death 
becomes the property of the believer, it receives a new name, and is called sleep." 
Another has said: **Christ did not send, but came himself to save; The ransom-price 
he did not lend, but gave; Christ died, the shepherd for the sheep; We only /oQ asleep." 
Psr eontra, see Kreibig, YersOhnungslehre, 87S, and Hengstenbeiv* Bv. K.-Z., 186i : 1066 
— ** All suffering is punishment." 

B. Spiritiial death, — or the 8eparati0ii of the sonl from God, indnding 
an that pain of oonaoienoey loss of peace, and Borrow of spirit, which resnlt 
from distorbanoe of the normal relation between the sonl and Qod. 

( a ) Although physical death is a part of the penally of sin, it is by no 
means the ohi^ part The term * death ' is frequently used in Scriptore 
in a moral and spiritual sense, as denoting the absence of that which con- 
stitutes the true life of the soul, namely, the presence and favor of Qod. 

lat 8 : 88 —" fbOoT no ; aad leaTO tbo [spiritually] dead to boxy tteir ovs [physically] dead **; Likt 15 : 
tt. ••tUi fkj brother vai dead, aad is aUTo again '*; John 5 : 84 — ''la tbat kanth 97 w«d, and believolk Ub tbat 
f«t M^ hath otarMl lift, and ooMth let faitojodgnaDt. bat hath paiaadoal of death into lift**; 8: Si—" If a mi keep 
97 vovihoAaUiOTvaMdeath"; RMiL8:13— "ifToliroaftorthoieA.Tonftdio; bttifb7tho8»irit7«yttto 

doattthodeodaefthobod7,jortaniiTo";lyh.8;l— '^whonjowdeadthioaghyoptiiii aadaiBa";8;14^ 

•'ivaki, that that itoi|ert» aid ariao frM the dead **; i 1S& S : 6-- **iht tM fiiilh hoiif to ilMin ii dead «h& 
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itolhilk*^ JuMt5:n— ''kevlMMiv«tittaiiBiffftwtk«irr«oridtv»jikannTeaMilftw^ 
8 : 14 — <* It tkAt l«T«lk lot «bi4ttk iB 40>tk '^ &«T. 3 : 1 -- " tkot hart a Mm tkAt tkot UTMt, ui tkM art 

( & ) It cannot be doubted that the penalty denounced in the garden and 
fallen upon the race is primarily and mainly that death of the soul which 
consistB in its separation from God. In this sense only» death was fully 
Tisited upon Adam in the day on which he ate the forbidden fruit (Qen. 2 : 
17 )• In this sense only, death is escaped by the Christian ( John 11 : 26 ). 
For this reason, in the parallel between Adam and Christ ( Bom. 5 : 12-21), 
the apostle passes from the thought of mere physical death in the early 
part of the passage to that of both physical and spiritual death at its dose 
( verse 21 — '* as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord " — where 
" eternal life " is more than endless physical existence, and " death " is 
more than death of the body ). 

0«.S:17~*«tatkada7tkattkMaat«tttarartkattAa]tiafil7dit*^ JohBU:»--«vktNTirIhittu^ 
OABMAaUimrdia'^ RoiiL5:14,18»a*''JvitilflBtiflDoritfi....tt«Ballif«'^ oontr^ 
nifDti . . . . ala rtigatd ii diatk." 

( c ) Eternal death may be regarded as the culmination and completion of 
spiritual death, and as essentially consisting in the correspondence of the 
outward condition with the inward state of the evil soul ( Acts 1 : 25 ). It 
would seem to be inaugurated by some peculiar repellent energy of the 
divine holiness (Mat 25 : 41 ; 2 Thess. 1:9), and to involve positive retri- 
bution visited by a personal Qod upon both the body and the soul of the 
evil-doer (Mat 10 :2d ; Heb. 10 : 81 ; Bev. U : 11). 

iabl:25--"Jiida8ibUavaj,tkatlMBigktgftohiiovnplaoi";IatS5:41~«]tapart(h«^ 
tktetanallbavkkkispnpandferaedeTilaiidUiaBgelf"; S n«ia.l:9— "vhe ahaU aate ynskhMit* em 
•kvMl d«tniixi« ftw tka ftoi of tka Ui^ aad firan U« glory of Ua Bigkl '* ; Hat 10 : » 
dMtrqrbattaoalaaibodyinkaU"; lblk.l0:81— "It ia a barfU tUag taUliHiikakaadairtheUfiig Oad**; 
Bar. 14 : U — "tka awika of ttdr tonMnt gotik np fir arv aai arv.** 

Kurtz, BeligfioDsIehre, 07— ** So long as God is hol7« he must mainfain the order of 
the world, and where this is destroyed, restore it« This however can happen in no other 
way than this: the injury by whloh the sinner has destrojred the order of the world falls 
back upon himself,— and this is penalty. Sin is the negation of the law. Penalty is the 
negation of that negation, that is, the re^stablishment of the law. Sin is a thrust of the 
sinner against the law. Penalty is the adverse thrust of the elastlo heoause llvingr law, 
which encounters the sinner." 

Plato, Gorgias, 472 ■ ; 609 b; 611a; 515 B^"Impunity is a more dreadful curse than 
any punishment and nothln^r so good can befall the criminal as his retribution, the 
faUure of which would make a double disorder in the universe. The offender himself 
may spend his arts in devices of escape and think himself happy If he is not found out. 
But all this plotting is but part of the d^usion of his sin ; and when he oomes to himself 
and sees his transgression as it really is, he will yield himself up the prisoner of eternal 
Justice and know that it is good for him to be afiUcted, and so for the first time to be 
set at one with truth.'* 

On the general subject of the penalty of sin, see Julius HtUler, Doct. Sin, 1 : 845 «q. ; 
2 : 286-897 ; Balrd ; Elohim Revealed, 26a-279 ; BushneU, Nature and the Supernatural, 
194-219 ; Krabbe, Lehre von der Sttnde und vom Tode ; Weisse, in StudSen und Kritiken, 
1886:871; S. R. llason, Truth Unfolded, 869-884; Bartlett, in New Bnfflander, Oct. 1871 : 
677,078. 



SBOnON VII.— THB SALVATION OF INFAITTS. 

The views which have been preserted with regard to inborn depravity 
and the reaction of divine hoUnees against it suggest the question whether 
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inlants dying before arriving at moral oonsoioasnees are aaved, and if so, 
in what way. To this question we reply as follows : 

( a ) Infants are in a state of sin, need to be regenerated, and oan be 
saved only through Christ 

M»i4:4— "VkoaabriigftikutUistotflruiiiliuriiotoat"; Pl.Sl:5— "BakoU, IvMbfwgkttetkiH 
iBiqaitj; AniiBiindidmjBotkwoaMiiTtBM''; JthBS:6— ''Aat vkkhisbwnorOeteikbflflih'': fi«M.5:i4 
— "KtTMftilMidMtknigMAfrMidMiutilHoMi.fm trir ttn tkat kd not liBBad ite tk« UkaoM of id«B*t 
tnufTMBon"; Ipk. 2 : 3 — "by Bitint okildm if vntk" ; 1 Oor. 7 : 14— "•!•• v«t yoor eUUm ndMi*'— 
dearly intimate the naturally impure state of Infants ; and Mat 19 : 14 — "Softrtke littb Miim, 
•ad lortdd ttMB Bot, (0 mm onto bm" —is not only consistent with this dootrine, but strongly 
oonlLrms it; for the meaning Is: *'ftrbiitk«iiio(toeoMiBttBt** — whom they need as a 
Savior. ** Oomingr to Christ ** is always theoominflr of astmier.tohlm whoisthesacrlfloe 
for sin; e/.H«tli:28— "OsmutoM^alljttkitUNr." 

( 6 ) Yet as oompared with those who have personally transgressed, they 
are recognized as possessed of a relative innocenoe, and of a snbmissiveness 
and tmstfolness, which may serve to ilhistrate the graces of Ohristian char- 
acter. 

90it 1 : 89— "jfv Uttle Mil . . . . aid yov flUUiw, tM ttis day UTe M kBtvMg* of gM^ 
jMk 4 : U — ''UMm tkeoHid p«MBf tkat MBBok dlMn bitvm tlMir rigkt kttd aid 
11 — "fertkaihildnaba«Mt7«t htn, Mitkir Uriag daM aajtUi^ good or kad"; latl8:S,4 — "Iim|I y 
tin,aBdboooMailittla«kildni,7«*aIliBMviM«Bt«iBttikekiBgdoBflrkaT«B. Wkaooror tkmftn ihaU 
hiiBbloki]BMlfaitldtlitUtflhild,tkaM]BoisikegnataitiitkekiiigdoBtf^ See JuUus MUller, Doot. 

Sin, 2 : 265. Wendt, Teaohlnff of Jesus, 2 : 60— ** Unpretentious receptivity, .... not 
the reception of the kinirdom of Ood at a childlike age, but in a childlike charaeUr . . . 
• . is the condition of entering ; . . • . not blamelessness, but receptivity itself, on the 
part of those who do not regard themselves as too good or too bad for the offered gift, 
but receive it with hearty desire. Children have this unpretentious receptivity for 
the kingdom of GkMl which is characteristic of them generally, since they have not yet 
other possessions on which they pride themselves." 

( c ) For this reason, they are the objects of special divine compassion 
and care, and through the grace of Christ are certain of salvation. 

lat 18 :5» 6i 10; 14— ** vkioihan noaro OM noh UtUodUld iH ay BasM nooiTotk ao: liat vkio 1^ 
if tiMio littie OBOi tkal boaoTo an ■• to itaBld% it if initabk fo kin Oat a gnat fldD^ 
lifaBaok,aBdtkatkeihoQldboiaakiBtkodaptkoftkoioa. . . . . SootkatjodaapiiOBOtoBOortlMiolitttooBai: far! 
nj BBto yon, tkat ia kaaTOB thdr angola do alvaya bokold tko &oo of my Fathor vho ii iB koariB. .... Itob ao it it 
BottkoviUof7onrratkflrvhoisiBboaT«,thalflMoftheaoUttl«omaakoaldpflriik"; ttiM-^Softr tko Uttta 
ikildiva, aad ftrbid tkan Ml. to ooom OBto bo : ftr to moh bokagotk tko kingdon of boaroa *' — not God's king- 
dom of nature, but his kingdom of grace, the kingdom of saved sinners. ^ Such ** 
means, not children as children, but childlike believers. Meyer, on lat 19 : 1^ refers the 
passage to spiritual infants only : ** Not little children," he says, ** but men of a child- 
like disposition.*' Geikie: **Let the little children come unto me, and do not forbid 
theoL, for the kingdom of heaven is given only to such as have a childlike spirit and 
nature like theirs." The Savior's words do not Intimate that little children are either 
(1) sinless creatures, or (2) subjects for baptism ; butonly that their (1 ) humble teach- 
ableness, (2) intense eagerness, and (8) artless trust, illustrate the traits necessary for 
admission into the divine kingdom. On the passages in Matthew, see (commentaries of 
Bengel, De Wette, Lange ; also Neander, Planting and Training (ed. Robinson), 407. 

We therefore substantially agree with Dr. A. C. Kendrick, in his article in the Sunday 
School Times : ** To Infants and children, as such, the language cannot apply. It must 
be taken figuratively, and must refer to those qualities in childhood, its dependence, 
its trustfulness, its tender aifection, its loving obedience, which are typical of the 
essential Christian graces. .... If asked after the IoqU of our Savior's words— how he 
oould assign, as a reason for allowing literal little children to be brought to him, that 
spiritual little children have a claim to the kingdom of heaven— I reply : the persons 
that thus, as a class, typify the subjects of Ood's spiritual kingdom cannot be in them- 
selves objects of indifference to him, or be regarded otherwise than with Intense inter- 
est. .... The class that in its very naturu thus shadows forth the brightest features of 
Christian ezoellenoe must be subjects of God's special conoem and care.'* 
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To these remarks of Dr. Kendrick we would add, that Jesns* words seem to ns to 
intimate more than epeoial oonoem and care. While these wfods seem intended to 
ezolude all idea that infants are saved by their natural holiness, or without applioatioa 
to them of the blessings of his atonement, they also seem to us to include infants 
among the number of those who have the right to these blessings ; in other words, 
Christ's oonoem and care go so fftr as to choose Infants to eternal life, and to make 
themsubjectsof the kingdom of heaven. Of, Mat 18:14~"itiiMttkavfflir7oarralkflrvhois 
in kMTw,tkAtoDa of tboM little MM BhonldptriBh**- those whom Christ has received here, he will 
not reject hereafter. Of course tills is said to infants, as inftmts. To those, therefore, 
who die before coming to moral oonsdousness, Christ^s words assure salvation. Per- 
sonal transgression, however, involves the necessity, before death, of a personal 
repentance and faith, in order to salvation. 

(d) The desoriptions of Clod's mdioifiil prcmsion as ooSxtensive -with 
the min of the Fall alBO lead us to believe that those who die in infancy 
receive salvation throngh Christ as oertainljasthey inherit sin from Adam. 

JokBS:i6— "ArMMkTidtk* vorid"— includesinfAnts. RmlS:!!— "tetkraigBedfrMBAduiuita 
MflMi, fTWOTvtkn that kd not liBBad after tk« likuMi tf idaa't taugxvn^ 

MOM " — there is an application to infants of the life in Christ, as there was an application 
to them of the death in Adam ; 19-21— *'Pw at tiuraogk tka «■• naa't disobedia&oetfas nany vom nadt 
■innen, •?« lo throo^ the obadienoa of tba oat shall the naay be mada rigkteooa. And tba Uv oaaa ia baiidM, that 
ihatntpaiB night Aboond; tmt vhara lin abovndad, grua did abound son exaoodingly : that, aa ain raignd ia daath, 
tTanaa might grua nign thnmgh rightaonsiMOB ula etamal lift through Joiiia Ghriit our Lord" —as without 
personal act of theirs infftnts inherited corruption from Adam, so without personal 
act of theirs salvation is provided for them in Christ. 

Hovey, Bib. Bschatology, 170, 171 —*' Though the sacred writers say nothing In reqieot 
to the future condition of those who die in infancy, one can scarcely err in deriving 
from this silence a favorable conclusion. That no prophet or apostle, that no devout 
fftther or mother, should have expressed any solicitude as to those who die before they 
are able to discern good from evil is surprising, unless such solicitude was prevented 
by the Spirit of Qod. There are no instances of prayer for children taken away in 
Infancy. The Savior nowhere teaches that they are in danger of being lost. We there- 
fore heartily and confidently believe that they are redeemed by the blood of Christ 
and sanctified by his Spirit, so that when they enter the unseen world they will be 
found with the saints.*' David ceased to fast and weep when his child died, for he said : 
**IthallgotoUii,bnthevillnotretonitoa0"(2 8aa.l2:2S). 

( 6 ) The condition of salvation for adults is personal faitL Infants are 
incapable of fulfilling this condition. Since Christ has died for all, we 
have reason to believe that provision is made for their reception of Christ 
in some other way. 

S(]or.6:15-"h6diodforaU"; ]larkl6:i6^«'I«thatbtli«T«thaadiabaptiisdahaUbeaaTtd; botheOatdia- 
balioToth ihall be oo&danmad " ( Tvaoa 9-SO are of canonical authority, though probably not writ- 
ten by Mark ). Dr. G. W. Northrop held that, as death to the Christian has ceased to be 
penalty, so death to all infants is no longer penalty, Christ having atoned for and 
removed the guilt of original sin for all men, infants Included. But we reply that 
there is no evidence that there is any guilt taken away except ffx those who come into 
vital union with Christ. B. G. Bobinson, Christian Theology, 166— *' The curse falls 
alike on every one by birth, but may be alleviated or intensifled by every one who 
comes to years of responsibility, according as his nature which brings the curse rules, 
or is ruled by, his reason and conscience. So the blessings of salvation are procured 
for all alike, but may be lost or secured according to the attitude of everyone toward 
Christ who alone procures them. To infants, as the curse comes without their election, 
so in like manner comes its removal." 

(/) At the final judgment^ personal conduct is made the test of charac- 
ter. But infants are incapable of personal transgression. We have reason, 
therefore, to believe that they will be among the saved, since this rule of 
decision wUl not apply to them. 

MaiK: 4S, 46 — "loagmuh aa ja did it not vsto ona of thoaa loait, ja did it not mto aa. ind thoaa ahallgotvaj 
iatoafeenalfoniahBMBt"; Iob.S:5,6 — *<tha daj of vrath and nnlatiaa if tha rightaooajadgBntifaad; vhe 
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win niidir to tnrj mail aoMrdiDg to hii vorka.** Normaii Fox, The TTnf okUng of Baptist Doc- 
trine, 24— ** Not only the Roman Catholics believed In the damnation of infants. The 
Lutherans, In the Augsburg Confession, oondemn the Baptists for affirming that 
children are saved without baptism ~* damnant Anabaptistas qui . . . affirmant pueros 
sine baptismo salvos fieri ' —and the fttvorite poet of Presbyterian Scotland, in his Tam 
O^Shanter, names among objects from hell ^ Twa span-lang, wee, unohristened balms.' 
The Westminster Confession, in declaring that * elect infants dying in infancy' are 
saved, Implies that non-elect infants djlng in infancy are lost This was oertalnly 
taught by some of the framers of that creed." 

Yet John Calvin did not believe in the damnation of Infants, as he has been charged 
with believing. In the Amsterdam edition of his works, 8: £22, we read: ''I do not 
doubt that the infants whom the Lord gathers together from this life are regenerated 
by a secret operation of the Holy Spirit.*' In his Institutes, book 4, chap. 16, p. 885, he 
speaks of the exemption of inftots from the grace of salvation **a8 an Idea not free 
from execrable blasphemy." The Presb. and Bef . Bev., Oct. 1800 : 634-661, quotes Calvin 
as follows : ** I everywhere teach that no one can be Justly condemned and perish 
except on account of actual sin ; and to say that the countless mortals taken from life 
while yet inftots are precipitated from their mothers' arms into eternal death is a 
blasphemy to be universally detested." So also John Owen, Works, 8 : 58S — *' There are 
two ways by which Ood saveth infants. First, by Interesting them in the covenant, if 
their immediate or remote parents have been believers ; . . • . Secondly, by his grace of 
election, which is most free and not tied to any conditions ; by which I make no doubt 
but Ood taketh unto him in Christ many whose parents never knew, or were despisers 
of, the gospel." 

(g) Since there is no evidenoe that children dying in infancy are regen- 
erated prior to death, either with or without the nse of external means, it 
seems most probable that the work of regeneration may be performed by 
the Spirit in connection with the infant soul's first view of Christ in the 
other world. As the remains of natural depravity in the Christian are 
eradicated, not by death, but at death, through the sight of Christ and 
union with him, so the first moment of consciousness for the infant may be 
coincident with a view of Christ the Savior which accomplishes the entire 
sanctification of its nature. 

S Ov. 8 : 18 — "Bat v« all, beholdiBg at in « minw the gloiy of tk« kdl, are tn^ 
glory to gloiy. em ■■ from the Lord tha ^^" ; i Joha 8:8 — " Ve kaov tha^ if he AaU be mamf eHed, ve akaU be 
like his; for ve ihall aie his ai he is." If asked why more Is not said upon the subject in 
Scripture, we reply : It Is according to the analogy of God's general method to hide 
things that are not of immediate practical value. In some past ages, moreover, knowl- 
edge of the fact that all children dying in InfSancy are saved might have seemed to make 
infanticide a virtue. 

While we agree with the following writers as to the salvation of aU Inftmts who die 
before the age of conscious and wilful transgression, we dissent from the seemingly 
Arminian tendency of the eiqplanation which they suggest H. B. Robins, Harmony 
of Ethics with Theology ; ^ The Judicial declaration of acquittal on the ground of the 
death of Christ which comes upon all men, into the benefits of which they are intro- 
duced by natural birth, is inchoate Justification, and will become perfected Justification 
through the new birth of the Holy Spirit, imless the working of this divine agent Is 
resisted by the personal moral action of those who are lost.*' So William Ashmoie, in 
Christian Beview, 86 : 245-264. F. O. Dickey : ^ As infants are members of the race, and 
as they are Justified from the penalty against inherited sin by the mediatorial work of 
Christ, so the race itself is Justified from the same penalty and to the same extent as 
are they, and were the race to die in inftmoy It would be saved.*' The truth in the 
above utterances seems to us to be that Christ's union with the race secures the 
objective reconciliation of the race to God. But subjective and personal reconciliation 
depends upon a moral union with Christ which can be aooompUshed for the Inftuit only 
by his own appropriation of Christ at death. 

While, in the nature of things and by the express declarations of Script- 
nre, we are precluded from extending this doctrine of regeneration at death 
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to any who haTO oommitted personal sinfl, we are nevertiieleBS warranted in 
the oonclosion that, certain and great as is the gnilt of original sin, no 
human sonl is etemallj oondenmed solely for this sin of nature, bat that, 
on the other hand, all who have not oonsoioTiflly and wilfolly tzansgreased 
are made partakers of Christ's salvation. 

The advooatee of a seoond protetioii, on tlie other hand« should lo^oally hold that 
Infants in the next woild are in a state of sin, and that at death they only enter upon a 
period of probation in whloh they may, or may not, aooept Christ,— a doctrine much 
less comforting than that propounded above. See PrentiaB, in Presb. Bey., July, 1B83 : 
(48-680— ** Lyman Beeoher and Charles Kodge first made current in this country the 
doctrine of the salvation of all who die in Infancy. If this doctrine be accepted, then it 
follows: (1) that these partakers of original sin must be saved wholly throuirh divine 
grace and power; (2) that in the child unborn there is the promise and potency ot. 
complete spiritual manhood; (8) that salvation is possible entirely apart from the 
visible church and the means of grace ; (4) that to a full half of the race this life Is not 
in any way a period of probation ; (5) that heathen may be saved who have never even 
heard of the gospel; (6) that the providence of God includes In its scope both Infants 
and heathen." 

** Children exert a redeeming and reclaiming influence upon us, their casual acts and 
words and simple trust recalling our world-hardened and wayward hearts again to the 
teet of Ood. Silas Ifamer, the old weaver of Baveloe, so pathetically and vividly des- 
cribed in George Eliot's novel, was a hard, desolate, godless old miser, but after little 
Bppie strayed into his miserable cottage that memorable winter night, he began again 
to believe. ' I think now,' he said at last, *I can trusten God until I die.' An incident 
in a Southern hospital illustrates the power of children to call men to repentance. A 
little girl was to undergo a dangerous operation. When she mounted the table, and 
the doctor was about to etherise her, he said : * Before we can make you well, we must 
put you to sleep.' * Oh then, if you are going to put me to sleep,' she sweetly said, *• I 
must say my prayers first.' Then, getting down on her knees, and fbldlng her hands, 
she repeated that lovely prayer learned at every true mother's feet: *Now I lay me 
down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep.' Just for a moment there were moist 
eyes In that group, for deep chords were touched, and the surgeon afterwards said : *" I 
prayed that night for the first time in thirty years.* " The <diUd that is old oiough to 
sin against God is old enough to trust in Christ as the Savior of sinners. See Van 
Dyke, Christ and Little Children ; Whitsitt and Warfleld, Infant Baptism and Infant 
Salvation; Hodge, Syst. TheoU 1:28, 27; Bidgeley, Body of Div^ 1:422-428; Cblvin, 
Institutes, II, I, 8 ; Westminster Larger Catechism, x, 8; Krauth, Infant Salvation In 
the Calvinistic System ; Oandlish on Atonement, part li, chap. 1 ; Geo. P. Fisher, In New 
Bnglander, Apr. 1888:888; J. F. Qarite, Truths and Brron of Orthodoxy, 880. 
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PAET YL 

SOTEMOLOGT, OR THE DOCTRINE OP SALVATION THROUOH 
THE WORK OF CHRIST AND OF THEHOLT SPIRIT. 



CHAPTER I. 
CHRISTOLOGY, OR THE REDEMPTION WROUGHT BY CHRIST. 



SBOnOK I.— HI8T0BI0AL PBBPABATIOK FOB BEDBKFTIOK. 

Sinoe Ckxl had firom eternity determined to redeem mankind, the history 
of the race from the time of the Fall to the coming of Christ was providen- 
tially arranged to prepare the -wbj for this redemption. The preparation 
was two-fold : 

L NBaATiVB Pbbpabation,— in the history of the heathen world. 

This showed ( 1 ) the tme nature of sin, and the depth of spiritual igno- 
rance and of moral depravity to which the race, left to itself, must fall ; and 
( 2 ) the powerlessness of hnman nature to preserve or regain an adequate 
knowledge of (jK>d, or to deliver itself from sin by philosophy or art 

Why could not Bve have been the mother of the choeen seed, as she doubtiees at the 
first supposed that she was? (8«b. 4 : 1 — ^'ud ikt ooMdTed, uA bin (Ua [i. e^ * irotten \ or 
* acquired '],uiiiud, I hftT6gottai« Baa, fTeiiJ«hmk")L Why was not the cross set up at the 
gates of Eden ? Scripture intimates that a preparation was needful ( QiL 4 : 4— ** b«t vkn 
fkB blBM of tk« tbM aiBM, M Mit Mk Ui ta" X Of the two agencies made use of, we have 
called heathenism the negative preparation. But it was not wholly negative ; it was 
partly positive also. Justin ICaJrtyr spoke of a A6y9t vvcpfMiTue^ among the heathen. 
Qement of Alexandria called Plato a Umriif irruc^My— a Greek-speaking Moses. Notice 
the priestly attitude of Pythagoras, Soorates, Plato, Pindar, Sophodes. The Bible 
recognizes Job, Balaam. Hdchisedek, as instances of priesthood, or divine communi- 
cation, outside the bounds of the chosen people. Heathen religions either were not 
religions, or God had a part in them. Confudus, Buddha, Zoroaster, were at least 
reformers, raised up in God*s providence. teL 4 : 8 classes Judaism with the 'nOmmh of 
tka vorid,' and RmlS : 20 tells us that *tk« Inr mm hi baiida^* as a force ooOperating with 
other human factors, primitive revelation, sin, etc*' 

The positive preparation in heathenism receives greater attention when we ocmoeivs 
of Christ as the immanent God, revealing himself in oonsdence and in history. This 
was the real meaning of Justin Martyr, ApoL 1 : 40; 8: 10, 13— ** The whole race of men 
partook of the Logos, and those who Uved according to reason (A^yov), were Christians, 
even though they were accounted atheista Such among the Greeks were Socrates and 
Heracleitus, and those who resembled them. . . . Christ was known in part even to 
Socrates. . . . The teachings of Plato are not alien to those of Christ, though not in all 
respects similar. For all the writers of antiquity were able to have a dim vision 
of realities by means of the indweUing seed of the implanted Word (K&yw),** Justin 
Martyr claimed inspiration for Soorates. TertuUian spoke of Socrates as ** psene nos- 
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ter**^**almo0toneof us." Paul speaks of the Cretans as having '**|nphfl«fftiirfWB** 
( Tit 1 : 12 )— probably Epimenldes ( 606 B. C.) whom Plato calls a d«uK a^ — "« a man of 
Gk>d,'* and whom Cloero oouples with Bads and the Brythrssan SibyL dement of Alex- 
andria, Stromata, 1 : 19; 0: 5— "The same God who famished both the covenantswas the 
giver of the Greek philosophy to the Greeks, by which the Almighty is glorified among 
the Greeks.*' Augustine: ** Plato made me know the true God; Jesus Christ showed 
me the way to him." 

Bruce, Apologetics, 907— ** God gave to the Gentiles at least the starlight of reUgkras 
knowledge. The Jews were elected for the sake of the Gentiles. There was some light 
even for pagans, though heathenism on the whole was a failure. But its very failure 
was a prepartion for receiving the true religion.*' Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1S3, 238— 
'* Neo-Platonism, that splendid vision of incomparable and irrecoverable doudland In 
which the sun of Greek philosophy set. ... On its ethical side Christianity had large 
elements in conunon with reformed Stoicism ; on its theological side it moved In har- 
mony with the new movements of Platonism." B. G. Robinson : ** The idea that all 
religions but the Christian are the direct work of the devil is a Jewish idea, and is now 
abandoned. On the contrary, God has revealed himself to the race just so f^ as they 
have been capable of knowing him. • . • Any religion Is better than none, fdr all relig- 
ion implies restraint." 

Jokn 1 : 9 - *' Ttof «M the trw figH •m tkf Ugkt vUA ligktelk CTvy ma, Midii; iaU tkf vwU**— has its 
Old Testament equivalent in Pi.94:i0 — "EethitohatMktktiutiQBi.AdlMtlMMRidl.lmlMttat 
tiMketkmakiMvlfdg«7" Christ is the great educator of the race. The preincamate Word 
exerted an influence upon the oonsolencee of the heathen. He alone makes it true that 
••anima naturaliter Christiana est" Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 188-140— ** Religion is 
union between God and the souL That experience was first perfectly realized in Christ. 
Here are the ideal fact and the historical fact united and blended. Origen's and Tertul- 
lian's rationalism and orthodoxy each has its truth. The religious oonsdousness of 
Christ is the fountain head from wtiich Clirisdanity has flowed. He was a beginning of 
life to men. He had the spirit of sonship— God in man, and man in God. 'Quid 
interius Deo ? ' He showed us insistenoe on the moral Ideal, yet the preaching of mercy 
to the sinner. The gospel was the acorn, and Christianity Is the oak that has sprung 
from it. In the acorn, as in the tree, are some Hebraic elements that are temporary. 
Paganism is the materializing of religion ; Judaism is the iflg^Hying of religion. * In 
me,* says Charles Secretan, ' lives some one greater than I.' " 

But the positive dement in heathenism was slight. Her altars and sacriflces, her 
philosophy and art, roused cravings which she was powerless to satisfy. Her religious 
systems became sources of deeper oorruption. There was no hope, and no progress. 
**The Sphynx's moveleee calm symbolizes the monotony of Egyptian dvilization.** 
Classical nations became more despairing, as they became more cultivated. To the beet 
minds, truth seemed impossible of attainment, and all hope of general weU-bdng 
seemed a dream. The Jews were the only forward-looking people ; and all our modem 
confidence in destiny and devdopment oomee from them. They, in their turn, drew 
thdr hopefulness soldy from prophecy. Not their ^genius for religion," but special 
revelation from God, made them what they were. 

Although God was in heathen history, yet so exceptional were the advantages of the 
Jews, that we can almost assent to the doctrine of the New Bnglandor, Sept. 1883 : 679 
— ** The Bible does not recognize other revelations. It speaks of the ' ihoi tf tke oororing that 
MTflnft all p66plM,andt]MTeilth*t if iprndarar all itttiou'C 11.25:7); iPli 14 : 16, 17 — ' wte in tka gaiuatioaa 
font bj nfforad all ike natioDa to walk iB their evn vaya. AiiAyatkoleftiiotUiBaalfvitkoiik vituv'snotan 
I Dternal revelation in the hearts of sages, but an external revelation in nature, 'in that ha 
did good and gaT6jw firm haaTanraiu and frdtfUfsaaoBfiffllinfToarhi^ Thecon- ' 

vlctions of heathen reformers with regard to divine inspiratioi^were dim and intangi- 
ble, compared with the oonsdousness of prophets and apostles that God was speaking 
through them to his people." 

On heathenism as a preparation for Christ, see Tholuok, Nature and Moral Influenoe 
of Heathenism, in Bib. Repos., 188S : 80, 240, 441 ; DOlllnger, GentUe and Jew ; Pressens^ 
Religions before Christ; Max MtUler, Sdenoe of Religion, 1-128; Cocker, Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy; Ackerman, Christian Blement in Plato ; Farrar, Seekers after 
God ; Renan, on Rome and Christianity, In Hibbert Lectures for 1880. 

n. PoeaTiVB PBEPARiLTiONy — in the hlstory of IsiaeL 
A single people was separated from all others, from the time of Abraham, 
and was educated in three great truths : (1 ) the majesty of Qod^ in his 
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unity, omnipotenoe, and holiness; (2) thesinfiilness of man, and his moral 
helplessness ; ( 3 ) the oertainfy of a coming salvation. This education 
from the time of Moses was oondncted by the nse of three principal 
agencies: 

A. Law. — The Mosaic legislation, ( a) by its theophanies and miracles, 
cultivated faith in a personal and ahnighty God and Judge ; ( 6 ) by its 
commands and threatenings, wakened the sense of sin ; ( o ) by its priestly 
and sacrificial i^ystem, inspired hope of some way of pardon and access to 
God. 

The eduoation of the Jews was ftnt of aU aneduoationby Law. In the hiftorj of the 
world, as in the history of the individual, law must precede gospel, John the Baptist 
must go before Christ, knowledi^ of Bin must prepare a welcome entrance for knowl- 
edge of a Savior. While the heathen were studying 6od*8 works, the chosen people 
were studying Ood. Ken teach by words as well as by works,— so does God. And 
words reveal heart to heart, as works never can. ** The Jews were made to know, on 
behalf of all mankind, tlie guilt and shame of sin. Yet Just when the disease was at its 
height, the physicians were beneath contempt.*' Wrightnour : ^ As if to teach all sub- 
sequent ages that no outward cleansing would furnish a remedy, the great deluge, 
which washed away the whole sinful antediluvian world with the exception of one 
comparatively pure fomily, had not cleansed the world from sin." 

With this gradual growth in the sense of sin there was also a widening and deepen- 
ing faith. Kuyper, Work of the Holy Spirit, «7— •* Abel, Abraham, Moses — the indi- 
vidual, the famUy, the nation. By faith Abel obtained witness ; by faith Abraham 
received the son of the promise ; and by faith Hoses led Israel through the Bed Sea.** 
Kurtz, Beligionslehre, speaks of the relation between law and gospel as ** Bin fllessen- 
der Gtegensatz ** — *' a flowing antithesis *' — like that between flower and fruit. A. B. 
Davidson, Expositor, S : 163— ** The course of revelation Is like a river, which cannot 
be cut up into sections." K G. Bobinson : ** The two fundamental ideas of Judaism 
were: 1. theological— the tmity of God; 2. philosophical— the dirtinctness of €k>d 
from the material world. Judaism went to seed. Jesus, with the sledge-hammer of 
truth, broke up the dead forms, and the Jews thought he was destroying the Law." 
On methods pursued with humanity by God, see Simon, Beoonoiliation, ZOrSSL 

B. Prophecy. — This was of two kinds : (a) verbal, — beginning with 
the protevangeUnm in the garden, and extending to within f onr hundred 
years of the ooming of Christ % (h) typical, — in persons, as Adam, Mel- 
chisedek, Joseph, Moses, Joshna, David, Solomon, Jonah ; and in acts* as 
Isaac's sacrifice, and Moses' lifting up the serpent in the wilderness. 

The relation of law to gospel was like that of a sketch to the finished piottiie.orof 
David's plan for the temple to Solomon's execution of it. When all other natJoos were 
sunk in pessimiBm and despair, the light of hope burned brightly among the Hebrews. 
The nation was forward-bound. Faith was its very life. The O. T. saints saw an the 
troubles of the present ^ sub specie etemitatis," and believed that "Ugkt is mwi ftr ike rigkt- 
Mai,A]iAshdBMifertlMiiprigUiBkiut"(Pi.97:li). The hope of Job was the hope Of the <diosen 
people: ''Ik]iovthitmja«d«eBarUT«tt,AiiAatlaitkoviUitaiiiiiy«poBtk«6trtt"(J«bi9:a Button, 
Essayst 2 : 237 — '* Hebrew supeniaturalism has transmuted forever the pure natural- 
ism of Greek poetry. And now no modem poet can ever become really great who 
does not feel and reproduce in his writings the difference between the natural and the 
supematuraL" 

Christ was the realiiy, to which the types and ceremonies of Jodaion pointed; and 
these latter disappeared when Christ had come. Just as the petals of the blosMm drop 
away when the fruit appears. Many promises to the O. T. saints which seemed to 
them promises of temporal blessing, were fulfilled in a better, because a more sphritual, 
way than they expected. Thus God cultivated in them a boundless trust— a trust 
which was essentially the same thing with the faith of the new dispensation, because 
It was the absolute reliance of a consciously helpless sinner upon God*s method of sal- 
vation, and so was implicitly, though not explicitly, a faith in Christ. 

The protevangellum (0«.t: iS) said "it [this promised seed] *aibtilNttj ML" The 
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"tt**waf rendered in •ome Latin mamiiorlpti^ipHk'* Henoe Soman OBthoUodirlDee 
attributed the yiotory to the Virgin* Notice that Satan was ooned, but not Adam and 
Bye ; for they were candidates for restoration. The promise of the Messiah narrowed 
itself down as the race grew older, from Abraham to Judah, David, Bethlehem , and the 
Virgin. Prophecy spoke of ''tlMaotpIn" and of "tkeiifin^vMki." Haggai and MHlaohl 
foretold that the Lord should suddenly come to the second temple. Christ was to be 
true man and true God ; prophet, priest, and king ; humbled and exalted. When proph^ 
ecy had become complete, a brief interval elapsed, and then he, of whom Hoses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write, actually came. 

All these preparations for Christ's coming, however, through the perversity of man 
became most formidable obstacles to the progress of the gospeL The Boman Empire 
put Christ to death. Philosophy rejected Christ as f ooUshnees. Jewish ritualism, the 
mere shadow, usurped the place of worship and faith, the substance of religion. God*s 
last method of preparation in the case of Israel was that of 

0. Judgment. — ^Repeated divine GhastisementB for idolatry colminated 
in the overthrow of the kingdom, and the captivity of the Jev& The exile 
had two principal eflEects : (a) religions, — in giving monotheism firm root 
in the heart of the people, and in leading to the establishment of the syna- 
gogae-system, by which monotheism was thereafter preserved and propa- 
gated ; (b) dvil, — in converting the Jews from an agricultoral to a trading 
people, scattering them among all nations, and finally imbning them with 
the spirit of Boman law and organization. 

Thos a people was made ready to receive the gospel and to propagate 
it throughout the world, at the very time when the world had become 
conscious of its needs, and, through its greatest philosophers and poets, 
was expressing its longings for deliverance. 

At the Junction of Europe, Asia, and Africa, there lay a little land through which 
passed aU the caravan-routes from the East to the West. Palestine was ^ the eye of 
the world." The Hebrews throughout the Boman world were ^ the greater Palestine 
of the Dispersion.*' The scattering of the Jews through aU lands had prepared a mono- 
theistic starting i>oint for the gospel in every heathen city. Jewish synagogues had 
prepared places of assembly for the hearing of the gospeL The Greek language —the 
universal literary language of the world ~ had prepared a medium in which tiiat gospel 
could be spoken. " Caesar had unified the Latin West, as Alexander the Greek East *' ; 
and universal peace, together with Boman roads and Boman law, made it possible for 
that gospel, when once it had got a foothold, to spread itself to the ends of the earth. 
The first dawn of missionary enterprise appears among the proselyting Jews before 
Christ's time. Christianity laid hold of this proselyting spirit, and sanctifled it, to 
conquer the world to the faith of Christ. 

Beyschlag, N. T. Theology, 8: 9, 10— '* In his great expedition across the Hellespont, 
Paul reversed the course which Alexand e r took, and carried the gospel into Europe to 
the centres of the old Greek culture." In all these preparations we see many lines 
converging to one result, in a manner inexplicable, unless we take them as proofs of 
the wisdom and power of God preparing the way for the kingdom of his Son ; and all 
this in spite of the fact that "akaidaaisg input ktth bafldloi IsimI, vntilthe fUaw of tke QtatOM beoMM 
is" (Rom. 11 : 25). James Bobertson, Early Boligion of Israel, 15— '* Israel now instructs 
the world in the worship of Mammon, after having once taught it the knowledge of 
God." 

On Judaism, as a preparation fOr Christ, see DOllinger, GentQe and Jew, 2:291r419; 
Martensen, Dogmatics, 2S4-286 ; Hengstenberg, Christology of the O. T. ; Smith, Proph- 
ecy a Preparation for Christ ; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, i5&-485 ; I^airbaim, Tjrpology ; 
MacWhorter, Jahveh Christ; Kurtz, Christliohe Beligionslehre, lU; Edwards* History 
of Bedemption, in Works, 1:297-396; Walker, Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation; 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 : 1-37; Luthardt, Fundamental 
Truths, 257-281 ; Schaff, Hist. Christian Ch., 1 : 82^; Butler's Analogy. Bohn*s ed., 2S8- 
288 ; Bushnell, Vicarious Sao., 68-66 ; Max MtUler, Science of Langiuige, 2 : 443 ; Thoma- 
sius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 468^486 ; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 47-7ai 
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SBOnOK U.— THE PERSON OF 0HBI8T. 

The redemption of mankind from sin was to be effected throngh a Medi- 
ator who should nnite in hiimwlf both the human nature and the divine, in 
order that he might reconcile Gk>d to man and man to God. To facilitate 
an understanding of the Scriptural doctrine under consideration, it will be 
desirable at the outset to present a brief historical survey of views respect- 
ing the Person of Christ 

In the history of doctrine, as we have seen, beliefs held in solution at the beginning 
are only gradually precipitated and cryBtaUlzed into definite formulas. The first ques- 
tion which Christians naturally asked themselyes was '' Wkit ttiak ye of Oe OhrisI '*( lat 82 : 4S ) ; 
then his relation to the Father ; then, in due sucoession, the nature of sin, of atone- 
ment, of Justification, of regeneration. Connecting these questions with the names of 
the great leaders who sought respectively to answer them, we have : 1. the Person of 
Christ, treated by Gregory Nazlanzen (SEBS) ; & the Trinity, by Athanasius (885-878) ; 
8. Sin, by Augustine ( 853-480) ; i. Atonement* by Anselm ( 1088-1109 ) ; 6. Justification by 
faith, by Luther ( 1486-1560 ) ; 8. Begeneration, by John Wesley ( 1706-1791 ) ; — six week- 
days of theology, leaving only a seventh, for the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, which may 
be the work of our age. Jokn iO : 86***Ub vkm tk* Htkcr wutiied ud Mt into tk« vorU"— hints 
at some mjrsterious process by which the Sou was prepared for his miBsion. Athanasius : 
** If the Word of God is in the worid, as in a body, what is there strange in affirming 
that he has also entered into humanity f** This is the natural end of evolution from 
lower to higher. See Medd, Bampton Lectures for 1883, on The One Mediator: The 
Operation of the Son of God in Nature and in Grace; Orr, God's Image in lian. 

L HlSTOEIOAL SuJtVJfiX OF YlEWB BB8FB0TIHO THB PkBSON OF GHBtBT. 

1. The EbUmitea ( P'^K=a 'poor' ; A. D. 107 ?) denied the reality of 
Christ's divine natnre, and held him to be merely man, whether naturall j 
or supematurallj conceived. This man, however, held a peculiar relation 
to God, in that, from the time of his baptism, an unmeasured fulness of the 
divine Spirit rested upon him. Ebionism was simply Judaism within the 
pale of the Christian church, and its denial of Christ's godhood was occa- 
sioned by the apparent incompatibility of this doctrine with monotheisnu 

Fttrst ( Heb. Lexicon ) derives the name * Ebionite * from the word signifying * poor ' ; 
seeIi.S5:4— "thoahasibMnaitnoghaldtDlfaepoar'*; lUL5:S~"BlMMdar«t]iepoorin^jit" Itmeans 
** oppressed, pious souls.*' Epiphanius traces them back to the Christians who took 
refuge, A. D. 88, at Peila, Just before the destruction of Jerusalem. They lasted down 
to the fourth century. Domer can assign no age for the formation of the sect, nor any 
historically ascertained person as its head. It was not Judaic Christianity, but only a 
fraction of this. There were two divisions of the EUonites : 

( a ) The Nazarenes, who held to the supernatural birth of Christ, while they would 
not go to the length of admitting the preexisting hypostasis of the Son. They are said 
to have had the gospel of Matthew, in Hebrew. 

(b ) The Cerinthian Eblonites, who put the baptism of Christ in place of his super- 
natural birth, and made the ethical sonship the cause of the physicaL It seemed to 
them a heathenish fable that the Bon of Ck>d should be bom of the Virgin. There was 
no personal union between the divine and human in Christ. Christ, as distinct from 
Jesus, was not a merely impersonal power descending upon Jesus, but a preexisting 
hypostasis above the world-creating powers. The Cerinthian Eblonites, who on the 
whole best represent the spirit of Ebionism, approximated to Pharisaic Judaism, and 
were hostile to the writings of Paul. The Epistle to the Hebrews, in fact, is intended 
to counteract an Ebionitic tendency to overstrain law and to underrate Christ. In a 
complete view, however, should also be mentioned : 

( c ) The Gnostic Ebionism of the pseudo-Clementines, which in order to destroy the 
deity of Christ and save the pure monotheism, so-called, of primitive religion, gave up 
even the best part of the Old Testament. In all its forms, Ebionism conceives of Ood 
and man as external to each other. Ood could not become man. Gbzlst was no more 
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than a prophet or teacher, who, as the reward of his Tlrtue, was from the time of his 
baptism specially endowed with the Spirit. After his death he was exalted to kingship. 
But that would not Justify the worship which the church paid him. A merely orea- 
torely mediator would separate us from Qcd^ instead of uniting us to him. See Dor- 
ner, Olaubenslehre, 2 : 805-307 ( Syst Doct., 3 : 801-204), and Hist. Doct. Person Christ, 
A. 1:187-217; Reuas, Hist. Christ. Theol^ 1 : 100-107; Schafl, Ch. Hist, 1 :212-21fi. 

2. The Docetas (<J(Mci«—*to seem,* 'toappear'; A. D. 70-170), like 
mcNst of the Gnostics in the second centniy and the Manichees in the third, 
denied tie reality of Christ's human body. This view was the logical 
seqnenco of their assumption of the inherent evil of matter. If matter is 
evil and Ohrist was pnre, then Christ's human body must have been merely 
phantasmal. Booetism was simply pagan philosophy introduced into the 
church* 

The Gnostic Baailides held to a real human Christ, wltii wh<nn the divine i^ became 
nnited at the baptism ; but the followers of Basilides became Dooetsd. To them, the 
body of Christ was merely a seeming one. There was no real life or death. Yalenttaius 
made the .£on, Christ, with a body purely pneumatic and worthy of himself, pass 
through the body of the Virgin, as water through a reed, taking up into himself nothing 
of the human nature through which he passed ; or as a ray of light through colored 
glass which only imparts to the light a portion of its own darkness. Christ^s life was 
simply a theophany. The Patripasslans and Sabellians, who are only sects of the 
DocetsB, denied all real humanity to Christ. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 141— **He 
treads the thorns of death and shame * like a triumphal path,* of which he never felt 
the sharpness. There was development only externally and in appearance. Noignor* 
ance can be ascribed to him amidst the omniscience of the Godhead." Shelley : ** A 
mortal shape to him Was as the vapor dim Which the orient planet animates with 
light.** The strong argument against Docetism was found in Kab. 2 : 14— "Som Ams tht chil- 
dna in ihtm ia fletk and blood, ho ftlfo Umtilf in like nunnor partook of the oiiie.** 

That Docetism appeared so early, shows that the impreasion Christ made was that of 
a superhuman being. Among many of the Gnostics, the phUoeophy which lay at the 
basis of their Docetism was a pantheistic apotheosis of the world. God did not need 
to become man, for man was essentially divine. This view, and the opposite error of 
Judaism, already mentioned, both showed their insufficiency by attempts to combine 
with each other, as in the Alexandrian philosophy. See Domer, Hist Doct. Person 
Christ, A.l:218-262, and Glaubenslehre, 2 : 807-810 (Syst Doct, 8: 201-06 ); Neander, 
Gh. Hist, 1:887. 

8. The Arians ( Arius» condemned at Nice, 825) denied the integrity 
of the divine nature in Christ. Thej regarded the Logos who ujiited him- 
self to humanity in Jesus Christ, not as possessed of absolute godhood^ but 
as the first and highest of created beings. This view originated in a mis- 
interpretation of the Scriptural accounts of Christ's state of humiliation, 
and in mistaking temporary subordination for original and permanent 
inequality. 

Arianism is called by Domer a reaction from SabelUanlsm. Sabelltus had reduced 
the incarnation of Christ to a temporary phenomenon. Arius thought to lay stress on 
the hypostasis of the Son, and to give it fixity and substance. But, to his mind, the 
reality of Sonship seemed to require subordination to the Father. Origen had taught 
the subordination of the Son to the Father, in connection with his doctrine of eternal 
generation. Arius held to the subordination, and also to the generation, but this last, 
he declared, could not be eternal, but must be in time. See Domer, Person Christ, 
A. 2 : 227-3U, and Glaubenslehre, 2 : 807, 812, 818 ( Syst. Doct., 8 : 203, 207-210) ; Heraog, 
Bnoydoplidie. art : Arianismus. See also this Compendium, Vol. 1 : 828-890. 

4 TTie ApoUinariana ( Apollinaris, condemned at Constantinople, 881) 
denied the integrity of Christ's human nature. According to this view, 
Christ had no human vovc or nvevfta^ other than that which was furnished by 
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the divine nafcnre. Ohrist had only the human o^fm and rjmxfi ; the place 
of the human vcvg or irvevfta was filled by the divine Logos. Apollinarism 
is an attempt to construe the doctrine of Christ's person in the forms of the 
Platonic trichotomy. 

Lest divinity should seem a f orei^rn element, when added to this curtaUed manhood, 
Apolllnarls said that there was an eternal tendency to the human in the Loflros himself ; 
that in Ood was the true manhood; that the Lo^os is the eternal, archetypal man. But 
here is no heeoming man — only a manifestation in flesh of what the Logos already vxis* 
So we have a Christ of great head and dwarfM body. Justin Martyr preceded Apolli- 
naris in this view. In opposing it, the church Fathers sold that ** what the Son of Qod 
has not taken to himself, he has not sanctifled " — rb awp6<rXriimp maX a^pawtvrov. See 
Domer, Jahrbuch f . d« Theol., 1 : 807-408 — ^ The impossibility, on tlie Arlan theory, of 
making two finite souls into one, tknally led to the [ Apollinarian ] denial of any human 
soul in Christ *' ; see also, Domer, Person Christ, A. 2 : 861^^99, and Glaubenslehre, 
2 : 310 ( Syst Doct., 8 : 206, 207 ); Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 884. 

ApoUinaris taught that the eternal Word took into union with himself, not a com- 
plete human nature, but an irrational human animal. Simon, Reconciliation, 880, 
comes near to being an Apollinarian, when he maintains that the incarnate Logos was 
human, but was not a man. He is the constituter of man, self-limited, in order that he 
may save that to which he has given life. Gore, Incarnation, 08— ** ApoUinaris sug- 
gested that the archetype of manhood exists in Ood, who made man in his own image, 
so that man*s nature in some sense preexisted in God. The Son of Gk)d was eternally 
human, and he could flU the place of the human mind in Christ without his ceasing to 
be in some sense divine. . . . This the church negatived, — man is not God, nor God 
man. The first principle of theism is that manhood at the bottom is not the same thing 
as Godhead. This is a principle intimately bound up with man^ responsibility and the 
reality of sbi. The interests of theism were at stake.** 

5. The Nestorians ( Nestorins, removed from the Patriarchate of Oon- 
stantinople, 431 ) denied the real union between the divine and the human 
natures in Christy making it rather a moral than an organic one. They 
refused therefore to attribute to the resultant unity the attributes of each 
nature, and regarded Ohrist as a man in very near relation to Gk>d. Thus 
they virtually held to two natores and two persons, instead of two natores 
in one person* 

Nestorius disliked the phrase : ** Mary, mother of God.*^ The Chaloedon statement 
asserted its truth, with the significant addition: ^ as to his humanity." Nestorlua 
made Christ a peculiar temple of God. He believed in ovva^ui, not eM«ai«, —Junction 
and indwelling, but not absolute union. He made too much of the analogy of the 
union of the believer with Christ, and separated as much as possible the divine and the 
human. The two natures were, in his view, oAAof «al £aao«, instead of being oAAo «al 
oAAo, which together constitute <U— one personality. The union which he accepted 
was a moral union, which makes Christ simply €k>d and man, instead of the God-man. 

John of Damascus compared the passion of Christ to the felling of a tree on which 
thesunshines. The axe fells the tree, but does no harm to the sunbeams. Sotheblows 
which struck Christ's humanity caused no harm to his deity ; while the flesh suffered, 
the deity remained impassible. This leaves, however, no divine efficacy of the human 
sufferings, and no personal union of the human with the divine. The error of Nestorius 
arose from a philosophic nominalism, which refused to conceive of nature without 
personality. He believed in nothing more than a local or moral union, like the mar- 
riage union, in which two become one ; or like the state, which is sometimes called a 
moral person, because having a unity composed of many persons. See Domer, Person 
Christ, B. 1 : 68-79, and Glaubenslehre, 2 : 315, 816 ( Syst, Doct.. 8 : 211-218) ; PhiUppl, 
Glaubenslehre, 4: 210; Wilberforce, Incarnation, 152-154. 

"There was no need here of the virgin-birth,— to secure a sinless father as weU as 
mother would have been enough. Nestorianism holds to no real incarnation— only to 
an alliance between God and man. After the fashion of the Siamese twins, Chang and 
Eng, wiftn and God are Joined together. But the incarnation is not merely a higher 
degree of the mystical union.** Gore, Incarnation, M—"* Nestorius adoptedand pQp- 
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ulariied the doctrine of the famoufl oommentator, Hieodore of Mopsoestim. But the 
Christ of Nestorius was aJniply a deified man, not Qod inoamate, — he was from telow, 
not from above. If he was exalted to union with the diylne eesenoe, his exaltation was 
only that of one indiyidual man.** 

6. The Eutychians (oondemned at Chaloedon, 451 ) denied the dis- 
tinotion and coexistenoe of the two natures, and held to a mingling of both 
into one, which oonstitnted a tertium quidf or third nature. Since in this 
case the divine mnst oyerpower the human, it follows that the hmnan was 
really absorbed into or transmuted into the divine, although the divine was 
not in all respects the same, after the union, that it was before. Hence the 
Eutychians were often called Monophysites, because they virtually reduced 
the two natures to one. 

Thejr were an Alexandrian sohool, which inchided monks of Constantinople and 
Bgypt. They used the words vvyxy^it, M«'«^oA4~oonfOundinff, transformation— to 
describe the unioo of the two natures in Christ. Humanity Joined to deity was as a 
drop of honey mingled with the ocean. There was a change in either element, but as 
when a stone attracts the earth, or a meteorite the sun, or when a small boat pulls a 
ship, all the movement was virtually on the part of the smaller object. Humanity was 
so absorbed in deity, as to be altogether lost. The union was illustrated by electron, a 
metal compounded of silver and gold. A more modem illustration would be that of the 
ohemioal union of an add and an alkali, to form a salt unlike either of the oonstituentB. 

In effect tUs theory denied the human element, and, with this, the possibility of 
atonement, on the part of human nature, as well as of real union of man with God. 
Such a magical union of the two natures as Eutyches described is inconsistent with any 
real becomino man on the part of the Logos,— the manhood is well-nigh as illusory as 
upon the theory of the Docetce. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 140 — " This turns not the 
Godhead only but the manhood also into something foreign— into some nam^ess 
nature, betwixt and between— the fabulous nature of a semi-human demigod,** like 
the Centaur. 

The author of ** The German Theology *' says that ** Christ^s human nature was utterly 
bereft of self, and was nothing else but a house and habitation of God.'* The Mystlos 
would have human personality so completely the organ of the divine that ** we may 
be to God what man's hand is to a man,** and that ^I ** and *^ mine *' may cease to have 
any meaning. Both these views savor of Butychianism. On the other hand, the 
Unitarian says that Christ was **a mere man.** But there cannot be such a thing as a 
mere man, exclusive of aught above and beyond him, self-centered and self-moved. 
The Trinitarian sometimes declares himself as believing that Christ is God otid man, 
thus implying the existence of two substances. Better say that Christ is the God-man, 
who manifests all the divine powers and qualities of which all men and all nature are 
partial embodiments. See Domer, Person of Christ, B. 1: 83-1)8, and Glaubenslehre, 
3 : 818, 819 ( Syst Doot, 8 : 214-216 ); Guerioke, Ch. History, 1 : 866-860. 

The foregoing survey would seem to show that history had exhausted the 
possibilities of heresy, and that the future denials of the doctrine of Christ's 
I>erson must be, in essence, forms of the views already mentioned. All 
oontroversies with regard to the person of Christ must, of necessity, hinge 
upon one of three points : first, the reality of the two natures ; secondly, 
the integrity of the two natures ; thirdly, the union of the two natures in 
one person* Of these points, Ebionism and Docetism deny the reality of 
the natures ; Arianism and Apollinarianism deny their integrity ; while 
Nestorianism and Eutychianism deny their proper union. In opposition 
to all these errors, the orthodox doctrine held its ground and Tnft.inf«M>a it 
to this day. 

We may apply to this subject idiat Dr. A. P. Peabody said in a different oonneotion : 
** The canon of infidelity was closed almost as soon as that of the Scriptures *' — modem 
unbelievers having, for the most part, repeated the objections of their ancient prede- 
cessors. Bro6kB,FoundationsofZo(nogy, 126— ** Asa sheU which has failed to burst is 
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plolced np on some old battle-field, by some one on whom experienoe Is thrown away, 
and is exploded by him in the bosom of his approving ftunily, with disastrous results, 
so one of these abandoned belief^ may be du^ up by the head of some Intellectual 
family, to the oonfusion of those who follow him as their leader." 

7. The Orthodox doctrine ( promnlgated at Ohaloedon, 451 ) holds that 
in the one person Jesns Christ there are two natures, a human nature and 
a divine nature, each in its completeness and integrity, and that these two 
natures are organioallj and indissolubly united, jet so that no third nature 
is formed thereby. In brief, to use the antiquated dictum, orthodox doc- 
trine forbids us either to divide the person or to confound the natures. 

That this doctrine is Scriptural and rational, we have yet to show. We 
may most easily arrange our proofis by reducing the three points mentioned 
to two, namely : first, the reality and integrity of the two natures ; sec- 
ondly, the union of the two natures in one person. 

The formula of Chalcedon is negative, with the ezoeption of its assertion of a hmci9 
vwocTwruri. It proceeds from the natures, and regards the result of the union to be the 
person. Bach of the two natures is regarded as in movement toward the other. The 
symbol says nothing of an Irvwovra^^la of the human nature, nor does it say that the 
Logos furnishes the ego in the personaliiy. John of Damascus, however, pushed for- 
ward to these conclusions, and his work, translated into Latin, was used by Peter Lom- 
bard, and determined the views of the Western diuroh of the Middle Ages. Domer 
regards this as having given rise to the Mariolatry, saint-invocation, and transub- 
stantiatlon of the Roman Catholic Church. See PhlUppi, Olaubenslehre, 4 : 189 a?. ; 
Domer, Person Christ, B. 1 : 03-119, and Glaubenslehre, 2 : 830 828 ( Syst. Doct., 3 : 210- 
223), in which last passage may be found valuable matter with regard to the changing 

uses of the words wp6<ruwoVf vvtf^rao^if, ovaio, etc. 

Gore, Incarnation, 90, 101— '* These decisions simply express in a new form, without 
substantial addition, the apostolic teaching as it is represented in the New Testament 
They express it in a new form for protective purposes, as a legal enactment protects a 
moral principle. They are developments only in the sense that they represent the 
apostolic teaching worked out into formulas by the aid of a terminology which was 
supplied by Greek dialectics. .... What the church borrowed from Greek thought 
was her terminology, not the substance of her creed. Even in regard to her termi- 
nology we must make one important reservation ; for Christianity laid all stress on the 
personality of God and man, of whldi Hellenism had thought but little. ** 

n. Thb two Natures of Christ, — thbir BbaiiItt Aia> Intbobitt. 

1. The Humanity/ of Christ 

A. Its Beality . — This may be shown as follows : 

( a ) He expressly called himself, and was called, '' man.** 

John 8:40-'> Mate kill iM^ » BU tkAt bth toU 701 tti tntk'*; Adi2:»—«J«liflriiMitk,t 
■pproTadofOodinta joa"; lam, S:i5— "tk* om bu, Jesu Okrist"; 1 Cor. 15:21 — "bjBUouMdtitk.bj 
BU euM alao tk« nRmstua of tte imA"; IISb. 2:5 — "mm Bodiator ftlfo botvMS God tad Bon, kiaaalf Ban, 
Okrift Jtna." Compare the genealogies in lat 1:1-17 and loka 8 :2a-38k the former of whloh 
proves Jesus to be in the rosral line, and the latter of which proves him to be in the 
natural line, of suooession from David ; the former tracing back his lineage to Abraham, 
and the latter to Adam. Christ is therefore the aoa of David, and of the stock of IsraeL 
C^mparealso the phrase "Soa of BaB," e. g., in Vat. 20 :2B, which, however much it may mean 
^ addition, certainly indicates the veritable humanity of Jesus. Compare, finally, the 
term "l«A'*C— human nature), applied to him in JokAi:i4— *'iadtkoW«dboiiMfle*,"and 
in i Jbka 4 :2-- "0T«7 ipirit tkak OMifaMtk tkat JoRi Okrist if ooM in tto iMk if of Ood.** 

" Jesus is the true Son of man whom he proclaimed himself to be. This implies that 
he is the representative of all humanity. Consider fOr a moment what is implied in 
your being a man. How many parents had you? You answer, Two. Hownumy 
grandparents? You answer. Four. How many great-grandparents? Eight. How 
manygreat-great-giandpareotB? Sixteen. 80 the number of your ancestors increases 

43 
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as yon go further back, and If you take la only twenty generatioos, you will hare to 
reokon yourself as the outoome of more than a million progenitors. The name Smith, 
or Jones, whlofa you bear, represents only one strain of all those million ; you might 
almost as well bear any other name ; your existence is more an expression of the race 
at large than of any particular ftonily or line. What is true of you, was true, on the 
human side, of the Lord Jesus. In him all the lines of our common humanity oon- 
Terged. HewastheSonof man, ftur more than he wias Son of Mary"; see A. H. Strong, 
Sermon before the London Baptist Congress. 

( 5 ) He posseesed the essential elements of hnman natoze as afc present 
oonstitated — a material body and a rational sooL 

■at 2(:88-*<MjiMUii«i8MdiB( MmvfU'^ JokB U:88-*'W giwMd inth«ipiitt**;IiiM:»-" 
iiHjbody'^ »--*'tUtu«7Uoed*'; Uk«M:W— **tipirikkatkBatfliAtBdboBii;u7ab0MldiMl^^ 
Itb. 2 : 14 •- •'aiBM thm tte Aildiw an iktfwi im iaA and blotd, W al« kiMelf iB like m^ 
ium" ; i JokB i : i— "tkalwyA w hart kaari, tkak wluili va hare Men vitk oar eji% tkat vbkh vt beheU. aad 
Mr kaadi haadH ettoimiiig tke Word ef lib"; 4:S— "efny ipirit tkat Biatoith tkat Jem OUit li eoM im 
tkeleikiiefQoi** 

Yet Christ was not aU men in one, and he did not illustrate the development of all 
human powers. Laughter, iMdnting, literature, marriage — these provinces he did not 
invade. Yet we do not regard these as absent from the ideal man. The perfection of 
Jesus was the perfection of self -limiting love. For our sakes he sancttfled himself 
( Jehu 17 : 19 ), or separated himself from much that in an ordinary man would have been 
exceUenoe and delight. He became an example to us, by doing God's will and reflect- 
ing (jk>d*s character in his particular environment and in his pcutioular mission— that 
of the world's Bedeemer ; see H. B. Robins, Ethics of the Christian Life, 260-9QB. 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 86-105—** Christ was not a man only amongst 
men. His relation to the human race is not that he was another specimen, differing, 
by being another, from every one but himself. His relation to the race was not a 
differentiating but a consummating relation. He was not generically but inclusively 

man The only relation that can at all directly compare with it is that of Adam, 

who in a real sense was humanity. .... That complete indwelling and possessing of 
even one other, which the yearnings of man toward man imperfectly approach, is only 
possible, in any fulness of the words, to that spirit of man which is the Spirit of God : to 

the Spirit of God become, through incarnation, the spirit of man If Christ's 

humanity were not the humanity of Deity, it could not stand in the wide, inclusive, 
consummating relation* in which it stands, in fkct, to the humanity of all other men. 
• • • • Yet the oentre of Christ's being as man was not in himself but in God. He was 
the expression, by willing reflection, of Another.** 

( ) He was moved by the instinotiTe prindples* and he eicerdsed the 
active powers, which belong to a normal and developed hnmanity (hunger, 
thirst, weariness, sleep, love, compassion, anger, anxiety, fear, groaning, 
weeping, prayer). 

lUt4:S— ''Waflmnrd]iuigend'';JekBl9:S8-'*ItUiil'*;4:6--**Jenntkec«e^ 
Joomej.iatUu bj tk« veU"; lUt.8:M— "tte boat vu eerend viU tka vaTea: bat he vaa aaleep"; MariL 
10 : 21 — " Jeioa looldng upon kim lered hiH *' ; lUt 9 : 88— *' wkes be lav tke Bomtade^ he vas IM 
paenoaftrtbem"; Marie 8: 5— "looked round abont on tbem with aa(^, beln; grioTod at the hardeaiag of their 
heart"; Ieb.S:7— "eoipIintioBi vith itrong erying and tean unto bin that suable to eaTehiBfim death**; 
Johnl2:»f— "loviiBj tool traobled; and what ihaU I laj? Father, eare mo fimthia boor"; tt:83—*< ha 
groaned in the ipirlt"; 35— *'Jeana vept"; Vat. 14:88— "he vent np into the BMontain apart to praj.*" Bob. 
8 : 16 — ** For it ie not doobtien angeli vhdin he naooeth, bat he reeeoeth the leed of ibrahaai ** ( Kendriuk ). 

Prof. J. P. Silvemail, on The Elocution of Jesus, finds the following intimations as to 
his delivery. It was characterised by L Naturalness (sitting, asatOapemaum); 2. 
Deliberation (cultivates responsiveness in his hearers); 8. (Circumspection (he looked 
at Peter ) ; 4. Dramatic action ( woman taken in adultery ) : 5. Self-control ( authority, 
poise, no vociferation, denunciation of Scribes and Pharisees ). All these are manifes- 
tations of truly human qualities and virtues. The epistle of James, the brother of our 
Lord, with its exaltation of a meek, quiet and holy life, may be an unconscious reflec- 
tion of the character of Jesus, as it had appeared to James during the early days at 
Nazareth. So John the Baptist's exclamation, "I hare need to be b^tiaed of thee** (Mat 8: 14), may 
be an inference from his intercourse with Jesus in childhood and youth. 
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(d) 'He was sabjeot to the ordinary laws of hnman derelopment^ both in 
body and soul ( grew and waxed strong in spirit ; asked questions ; grew in 
wisdom and statore ; learned obedience ; suffered being tempted ; was 
made perfect through sufferings )• 

lAkeS:40--"tk« ohU gmr, tad vued itrong, AM viUirMoB"; 46— "dttb^ 
both hMriag than, tad asking them qvasttooi" ( here, at his twelfth year, he appears first to become 
fully conscious that he is the Sent of 6od« the Son of Gk>d; 49— "kBewTeaotthAtlnnutUin 
mj Fatiur'i hooM?" lit. *in the things of my Father' ) ; 'X- "adnumd in viidomand stafain** ; Hab. 
S:8— ''iMnadobodiMuabythetUnga vldflkhenfind'^ 2:lS--"mthatlu kiianlfkatkn^^ 
h«i8«bl«tonooorthflmtkatamtai9led";10— "itbeouneUm.. .. to mkAtUantkororthairnUatiai p«iiNt 
throogk nisiagi.** 

Keble : '* Was not our Lord a little child. Taught by degrees to pray ; By father dear 
and mother mild Instructed day by day ? " Adamson, The Mind in Christ : ^ To Henry 
Drummond Christianity was the crown of the evolution of the whole universe. Jesus' 
growth in stature and in favor with God and men is a picture in miniature of the age- 
long evolutionary process." Forrest. Christ of History and of Experience, 185— The 
incarnation of the Son was not his one* revelation of God, but the interpretation to 
sinful humanity of all his other revelations of God in nature and history and moral 
experience, which had been darlcened by sin. .... The Logos, incarnate or not, is the 
Ti\oi as well as the apxn of creation.'* 

Andrew Murray, Spirit of Christ, 28, 27^ '* Though now baptized himself, he cannot 
yet baptize others. He must first, in the power of his baptism, meet temptation and 
overcome it; must learn obedience and suffer; yea, through the eternal Spirit, offer 
himself a sacrifice to God and his Will ; then only oould he afresh receive the Holy 
Spirit as the reward of obedience, with the power to baptize all who belong to him " ; 
see A«ti 2 : S3 — " Bdng thardbre b j the right hind of Ood exalted, tad having reedTed of the FUhar the promiie of 
the lol J Spirit, he hath posred Jorth thii^ vhiflh je lee tad heer.** 

(e) He suffered and died (bloody sweat; gave up his spirit; his side 
pieroed, and straightway there oame out blood and water). 

la]ua:44— "beinginanagoiijhepraTediaoreeanMitlj; and hit tweet beeane at it van greet drope of Uood 
falling down apcn the gnmnd"; John 19:80- *' he bowed hia heed, and gare of hie epirtt"; 84— "one of the 
eoldien with a ipear pteeed hia aide, and etraightwaj there oaae out blood and water" —hold by Stroud, 
Physical Cause of our Lord's Death, to be proof that Jesus died of a broken heart. 

Anselm, Cur Deus Homo, 1 :9-19— '* The Lord is said to have errown in wisdom and 
ftivor with God, not because it was so, but because he acted as If it were so. So he was 
exalted after death, as if this exaltation were on account of death." But we may reply : 
Resolve all signs of humanity into mere appearance, and you lose the divine nature 
as well as the human ; for God is truth and cannot act a lie. The babe, the child, even 
the man, in certain respects, was ignorant. Jesus, the boy, was not making crosses, as 
in Overbeck's picture, but rather yokes and plows, as Justin Bfartyr relates— serving 
a real apprenticeship in Joseph's workship : Hark 6 : S —" la not this the carpenter, the ion of Very 7 ** 

See Holman Hunt's picture, ** The Shadow of the Cross '* — in which not Jesus, but 
only Mary, sees the shadow of the cross upon the wall. He lived a life of faith, as well 
as of prayer { lebb IS : 2 — " Jeeoa tte anthor [captain, prinoe] and perfeotar of ear faith " ), dependent 
upon Scripture, which was much of it, as Fi 16 and 118, and la. 49; 50^ 81, written for him, 
as well as about him. See Park, Bisoouxaes, S07-827; Deutsch, Bemains, 131— ** The 
boldest transcendental flight of the Talmud is its saying: 'Gk>d prays.' " In Christ's 
humanity, united as It is to deity, we have the fact answering to this piece of Talmudio 
poetry. 

B. Its Integriiy. We here use the term 'integrity' to signify, not 
merely completeness, bat perfection* That which is perfect is, afortiori, 
complete in all its parts. Christ's homon nature was : 

( a ) Snpematorally conceiyed ; since the denial of his supematoral con- 
ception inyolves either a denial of the purity of Mary, his mother, or a denial 
of the truthfulness of Matthew's and Luke's narraidyes. 

lAkei:H85— "iid]Ur7nidutetheai«el,IeTihanthiiHBeeingIkn0wnetaBaa? And tte e^ 
aMvend and aaid Bitohv, The Mj Spirit ahaU eoMVpon thaik and the poiw ef the Meat iOgh BhaU fTsihadew theib'' 
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The 'mi flfttevMa**(6«LS: 16) was one who had no earthly fotber. "In** — Ufe, not only 
as beinir the souroe of physical life to the raoe, but also as brin«:lng Into the world him 
who was to be its spiritual life. Julius MUller, Proof-texts, 20— Jesus Christ "* bad no 
earthly fiither; his birth was a creatiye act of God, breakinir through the chain of 
human generation.'* Domer, Olaubenslehre, 2:447 (Syst. Dootw, 8:345)— "The new 
science recognizes manifold methods of propagation, and that too eyen in one and the 
same spedes.** 

Professor Loeb has found that the unfertUiaed egg of the seaFurohln may be made 
by chemical treatment to produce thrifty young, and he thinks it probable that the 
same effect may be produced among the mammalia. Thus parthenogenesis in the 
highest order of life is placed among the sdentiflc possibilities. Romanes, even while 
he was an agnostic, affirmed that a virgin-birth even in the human race would be by 
no means out of the range of poastbllity ; see his Darwin and After Darwin, 119, f oot- 
note— ^^Bren if a virgin has ever conceived and borne a son, and even if such a fact in 
the human specieB has been unique, it would not betoken any breach of physiological 
continuity.*' Only a new impulse from the Creator could save the Redeemer from the 
long accruing fatalities of human generation. But the new creation of humanity in 
Christ is sdentiflcally quite as possible as its first creation in Adam ; and in both cases 
there may have been no violation of natural law, but only a unique revelation of its 
possibilities. " Birth from a virgin made it clear that a new thing was taking place in 
the earth, and that One was coming into the world who was not simply man.** A. B. 
Bruce : ** Thoroughgoing naturalism excludes the virgin life as well as the virgin birth.** 
See Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 254-270 ; A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 17d. 

Paul Lobstein, Incarnation of our Lord, 217 ~ ** That which is imknown to the teach- 
ings of St. Peter and St. Paul, St. John and St. James, and our Lord himself, and is 
absent from the eariiest and the latest gospels, cannot be so essential as many people 
have supposed.*' This argument from silence is sufficiently met by the considerations 
that Mark passes over thirty years of our Lord's life in silence ; that John presupposes 
the narratives of Matthew and of Luke ; that Paul does not deal with the story of Jesus* 
life. The facts were known at first only to Mary and to Joseph; their very nature 
involved reticence until Jesus was demonstrated to be "tki 8oa tf 6«d vitk povw . . . . bj Um 
mvrMkioii frm tk« d«d" (B4an. i:4); meantime the natural development of Jesus and his 
refusal to set up an earthly kingdom may have made the miraculous events of thirty 
years ago seem to Mary like a wonderful dream ; so only gradually the marvellous tale 
of the mother of the Lord found Its way into the gospel tradition and creeds of the 
church, and into the inmost hearts of Christians of all countries ; see F. L. Anderson, in 
Baptist Review and Expositor, 1904 : 25-44, and Machen, on the N. T. Account of the 
Birth of Jesus, in Princeton TheoL Rev., Oct. 1905, and Jan. 1006. 

Cooke, on The Virgin Birth of our Lord, in Methodist Rev., Nov. 1904 : 840-«67— '' If 
there is a moral taint in the human race, if in the very blood and constitution of 
humanity there is an ineradicable tendency to sin, then it is utterly inconceivable that 
any one bom in the race by natural means should escape the taint of that race. And, 
finally, if the virgin birth is not historical, then a difficulty greater than any that 
destructive criticism has yet evolved from documents, interpolations, psychological 
improbabilities and unconscious contradictions confronts the reason and upsets all the 
long results of scientific observation,— that a sinful and deliberately sinning and 
unmarried pair should have given life to the purest human being that ever lived or of 
whom the human race has ever dreamed, and that he, knowing and forgiving the sins 
of others, never knew the shame of his own origin.'* See also Gore, Bissertations, 1-68, 
on the Virgin Birth of our Lord, J. Armltage Robinson, Some Thoughts on the Incar- 
nation, 42, both of whom show that without assuming the reality of the virgin birth 
we cannot account for the origin of the narratives of Matthew and of Luke, nor for the 
aoceptanoe of the virgin bhrth by the early Christians. Per contra, see Hoben, in Am. 
Jour. TheoL, 1902 : 473-500, 700-752. For both sides of the controversy, see Symposium 
by Bacon, Zenoe, Rhees and Warfiehl, in Am. Jour. TheoL, Jan. 1006:1-80; and especi- 
ally Orr, Virgin Birth of Christ. 

(&) Free, botii from hereditary depravity, and from aotoal sin; as is 
shown by his never offering saorifioe, never praying for forgiveness, teach- 
ing that all bat he needed the new birth, challenging all to convict him of 
a single sin. 

Jesus frequently went up to the temple, but he never offered saoilfioe. He prayed : 
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"Tktliir, foigiTe th«m ** ( Luke 28 : 84 ) ; but he never prayed : " Father, forgive me/* He said f 
"Te mut b« born uwv" ( Joba 8:7); but the words indicated that he had no such need. ** At 
no moment in all that life could a single detail have been altered, except for the worse." 
He not only yielded to God's will when made known to him, but he sought It : **! letk not 
ulna ovn vill, but tlM vill of him that MDt DM " (John5:80). The an^rer which he showed was no 
passionate or selfish or vindictive angrer, but the Indigrnation of ri^rhteousness acrainst 
hypocrisy and cruelty ~ an indiflrnation accompanied with grief : "looked xonnd aboot on them 
with tBger,bainggrIeTod at th«hftrdMiingoftheirhMrt"( larks :SX F. W. H. Myers, St Paul, 19, &3 
— " Thou with strong prayer and very much entreating Wiliest be asked, and thou wilt 
answer then, Show the hid heart beneath creation beating. Smile with kind eyes and be 

a man with men Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and through sinning. 

He shall sufSce me, for he hath sufSoed : Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ/' Not personal experience of sin, but resist- 
ance to it, fitted him to deliver us from it. 

lake 1:85— "vfaenforo alao the holj thing vhioh is begotten iball be ealled the Son of God"; John 8:46— 
"Which of 70a oonTiotelh me of lin?'* 14:80— "the prince of the world eometh: and he hath nothing in me'* = 
not the slightest evil Inclination upon which his temptations can lay hold ; Rom. 8 : 8 — "in 
ttelikeoeai of dnftilfleih''^ In flesh, but without the sin which In other men dings to the 
flesh ; 8 Cor. 5 : 2i —'^IQm whe kMW M sin '*; Hob. 4 : iS— "in all points tempted like at we an^ yet withoat dn" ; 
7 : 26 — "hoi J, gnilelees, nndeflled, aepazated from sinners" — by the fact of his immaculate concep- 
tion : 9 : 14— '' throogh the etenial Spirit oibred himielf without blemish ante Ood "; 1 Pet 1 : 19 — "preoioiis bIoo< 
as of a lamb without blemish and without ^ erea the blood of Christ** ; 2 : 28— "who did no sin, nsithar wu goile 
fnind in his mouth";! John 8: 5, 7— "in him is no sin. . . . he is righteous." 

Julius Mtiller, Proof-texts, 89 — '* Had Christ been only human nature, he could not 
have been without sin. But life can draw out of the putrescent clod materials for its 
own Uving. Divine Ufe appropriates the human.'* Domer, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 446 ( Syst. 
Doct., 8:844)— ''What with us is regeneration, is with him the Incarnation of Ood." 
In this origin of Jesus* sinlessness from his union with God, we see the absurdity, both 
doctrinally and practically, of speaking of an immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
and of making her sinlessness precede that of her Son. On the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin, see H. B. Smith, System, 888-802; Mason, 
Faith of the Gospel, 128-131 — '' It makes the regeneration of humanity begin, not with 
Christ, but with the Virgin. It breaks his connection with the race. Instead of spring- 
ing sinless from the sinful race, he derives his humanity from something not like the 
rest of us." Thomas Aquinas and Liguori both call Mary the Queen of Mercy, as Jeeus 
her Son is King of Justice ; see Thomas, PrsBf . in Sept. Cath. Ep., Comment on Esther, 
6 : 3, and Liguori, Glories of Mary, 1 : 80 ( Dublin version of 1886). Bradford, Heredity, 
288— *' The Roman church has almost apotheosized Mary ; but It must not be forgotten 
that the process began with Jesus. From what he was, an Inference was drawn oon- 
oerning what his mother must have been.** 

** Christ took human nature in such a way that this nature, without sin, bore the conse- 
quences of sin.*' That portion of human nature which the Logos took Into union with 
himself was, in the very instant and by the toot of his taking It, purged from all Its 
inherent depravity. But if in Christ there was no sin, or tendency to sin, how oould he 
be tempted ? In the same way, we reply, that Adam was tempted. Christ was not 
omniscient: 1brki8:82— "ofthatdajortfaathourknoweUkne one^ nst eren the angels in hearen, neither the 
Son, but the Father.** Only at the close of the first temptation does Jesus recognize Satan 
as the adversary of souls: Vat. 4: 10— "Get thee henee, Satan." Jesus could be tempted, not 
only because he was not omniscient, but also because he had the keenest susceptibility 
to all the forms of Innocent desire. To these desires temptation may appeal. Sin 
consists, not In these desires, but in the gratification of them out of God's order, and 
contrary to God's wiU. Meyer : ** Lust is appetite run wild. There is no harm in any 
natural appetite, considered in Itself. But appetite has been spoiled by the Fall." So 
Satan appealed (Mat. 4 : l-U) to our Lord's desire for food, for applause, for power ; to 
''Ueberglaube, Aberglaude, Unglaube"( Kurtz); c/. lUt.86:89; 27:42; 86:58. AU temp- 
tation must be addressed either to desire or fear; so Christ "was in all points teo^ted like as we 
are" (leb. 4:15). The first temptation. In the wilderness, was addressed to desire; the 
second, in the garden, was addressed to fear. Satan, after the first, " departed from him for a 
season "(Luke 4: 13); but he returned, InGethsemane— "theprlnoeof theworideometh: and he hath 
nothing in me " ( John 14 : 30 ) — if possible, to deter Jesus from his work, by rousing within him 
vast and agonizing fears of the suffering and death that lay before him. Yet, in spite 
of both the desire and the fear with which his holy soul was moved, he was * without sin " 
( Ibh. 4:i5> The tree on the edge of the precipice is fiercely blown by the winds: the 
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■train apoo the roota to tremeodoiia, Irat the roots hold. Ereo In Gethsemane and on 
Oalyary, Christ never prays tor torgivtiDem, he only Imparts It to others. See UUman, 
Sinlessness of Jesus; Thomaslas, ChristI Person und Werk, 3:7-17, ]»-ia8, esp. 18S. US; 
Schaff, PenoD of Christ, 51-79; Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 8 : 890-M9. 

(o) Ideal hiimannatore,~farmshiiig the moral pattern whi^ 
progreedyelj to realize, although witMn limitatioiiB of knowledge and of 
aotiTity zeqniied by his Tooation as the world's Bedeemer. 



|idB8:4-t— -ttMkMkBi4tUBVitlittitkwvtktt6W,ABifftwiMtUBvttkglii7aBdkaBff. TWti 
hiM to ton toiliioi iwi tfc> wwU rf iky htaU ; TkMhMtpsftaU fti^ vste kiaftit'*— a description of 
the ideal man, which finds its realisation only in Christ. Itk.2:M0— "BsksavvtiMBotTit 
■UtUigiiabjMtoltoUiik Itt vtbaWUUavktkfttk km ■!«• t littto kwv teste a^di^ tm tans to««M 
•fteHfiriBgi£4ittk«wYBavitkfl«iyaadkMr.'* iCQr.15 :48— "Ttoint .... Um . . . . At iMt 
Uam **— implies that the second Adam realised the full concept of humanity, which fUled 
to be realised in the first Adam; 80v««49 — *'uv« hart WntteUMfitfte airiUyC man], vt 
tenal«b«rtelw««oftekMT«ly*'Cman]. S Cor. 8: IS ~ ** te ^eryafteLori" is the pattern, into 
whose likeness we are to be changed. AiL8:ll — "vktteUbsUssuivteboif •ftvknMili&tuB, 
that it my U oosfaMd to te My if kit flofj *' ; OttL i : 18 — •' tet is aU tUigB to BigU ton te pvMBuiMMi " ; 
lPfC8:21— "HfmAlsryM^laaTii^yBiaiinaBph.tkatTatedd folkvkit atofi'*; liaksS: 8— '0nry«M 
tkat totk Oia top Mt •& kim pviktk kuMl^ tm aa to li ynt^" 

The phrase *'8iiafBaa"(Joka8:87; e/.toa.7:li; Com.of Pa8ey,in loco, and We8toott,ln 
Bible Com. on John, 88-35 ) seems to intimate that Christ answers to the perfect idea of 
humanity, as it at first existed in the mind of God. Not that he was surpasrinffly 
beautiful in physical form ; for the only way to reconcile the seemingly conflicting 
Intimations is to suppose that in all outward respects he took our average humanity— 
at one time appearing without form or comeliness (la. B : 8 ), and a«red before his time 
( Jokn 8 : 87— "Ttot art sstyat Ifly y«n aid " ), at another time revealing so much of his Inward 
grace and flrlory that men were attracted and awed(Fi4S:8— "ItosartfairartkaateiUIdns 
•fan'*; Uka4 :28— *'te vwia ifgnM vkiflk pnietM aaft of kia BMaft"; ]iariLlO:88— *«J«navu gdif 
toCva ttosi : and tk^ van aattied;aadtk^tkatfrilavid van afraid"; Mat 17 :i-8— the account of the 
transflflTUration ). Compare the Byiantine pictures of Christ with those of the Italian 
painters, — the former asoetio and emaciated, the latter types of physical well-beinfr. 
Modem pictures make Jesus too exclusively a Jew. Tet there is a certain truth in the 
words of Moioomdar : ** Jesus was an Oriental, and we Orientals understand him. He 
spoke in flflrure. We understand him. He was a mystic You take him litenOly : you 
make an Kngliwhman of him.** So Japanese Christians will not swallow the Western 
system of theoloffy, because they say that this would be deprlvlnff the world of the 
Japanese view of Christ. 

But in all spiritual respects Christ was perfect. In him are united all the ezoeUences 
of both the sexes, of all temperaments and nationalities and characters. He possesses, 
not simply passive innocence, but positive and absolute h<4iness, triumphant through 
temptation. Ho includes in himself all objects and reasons for affection and worship ; 
so that, in loving him, '* love can never love too much.** Christ's human nature, there- 
fore, and not human nature as it is in us, is the true basis of ethics and of theology. 
This absence of narrow Individuality, this ideal, universal manhood, could not have been 
secured by merely natural laws of propagation,— it was secured by Christ's miraculous 
conception ; see Domer, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 444 < Byst. Doct., 8 : 844 ). J ohn G. Whittier, 
on the Birmingham philanthropist, Joseph Sturge : ** Tender as woman, manliness and 
meekness In him were so allied. That they who Judged him by his strength or weak- 
ness Saw but a single side." 

Seth, Bthical Principles, 420— ** The secret of the power of the moral Ideal is the con- 
viction which it carries with it that it is no mere ideal, but the expression of the 
supreme Reality.*' Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 804— ^l%e a priori 
only outlines a possible, and does not determine what shall be actual within the limits 
of the possible. If experience is to be possible, it must take on certain forms, but those 
torms are compatible with an infinite variety of experience." No apriori truths or 
ideals can guarantee Christianity. We want a historical basis, an actual Christ, a 
realization of the divine ideal. *' Great men," says Amiel, ^ are the true men.*' Yes, 
we add, but only Christ, the greatest man, shows what the true man is. The heavenly 
perfection of Jesus discloses to us the greatness of our own possible being, while at the 
same time it reveals our infinite shortcoming and the source from which all restoration 
mustoome. 
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G<n^Inoaniati<>n« 168 --'^Jesus Christ is the oathoUoinaii. In a sense, all the rreatest 
men have overlapped the bouDdaries of their time. ' The truly ^reat Have all one age, 
and from one visible space Shed influence. They, both in power and act Are pennanent, 
and time is not with them. Save as it worketh for them, they in it.* But In a unique 
sense the manhood of Jesus is catholic ; because it is exempt, not from the limitations 
which belonir to manhood, but from the limitations which make our manhood narrow 
and isolated, merely local or national.*' Dale, Bphesians, 40 — ^^ Christ is a servant and 
something more. There is an ease, afreedom, a grace, about his doing the will of Gk>d, 
which can belong only to a 8on« . . . There is nothing constrained ... he was bom to 
it. ... He does the will of God as a child does the will of its father, naturally, as a 
matter of course, almost without thought. ... No irreverent fiimillarity about his 
communion with the Father, but also no trace of tear, or even of wonder. .... 
Prophets had fallen to the ground when the divine glory was revealed to them, but 
Christ stands calm and erect A subject may lose his self-possession in the presence of 
his prince, but not a son." 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 148 — ^ What onoe he had perceived, he thenceforth knew. 
He had no opinions, no conjectures ; we are never told that he forgot, nor even that 
he remembered, which would imply a degree of forgetting; we are not told that he 
arrived at truths by the process of reasoning them out ; but he reasons them out for 
others. It is not recorded that he took counsel or formed plans ; but he desired, and 
he purposed, and he did one thing with a view to another.^ On Christ, as the ideal man« 
see Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 807-336 ; F. W. Robertson, Sermon on The 
Glory of the Divine Son, 2nd Series, Sermon XIX; WQberforce, Incarnation, 2MV; 
Bbrard, Dogmatik, 2 : 25 ; Moorhouse, Nature and Revelation, 87 ; Tennyson, Introduc- 
tion to In Memoriam ; Farrar, Life of Christ, 1 : 148-154, and 2 : excursus i v ; Bushnell» 
Nature and the Supernatural, 276-882 ; Thomas Hughes, The Manliness of Christ ; Hop- 
kins, Scriptural Idea of Man, 121-145 ; Tyler, in Bib. Sao^ 22 : 61, 620 ; Domer, Glanbens- 
lehre, 2:4Si$q, 

{d) A htunan nature that found its personality only in union with the 
divine nature, — in other words, a human nature impersonal, in the sense 
that it had no personaliiy separate from the divine nature, and prior to its 
union therewith. 

By the impersonality of Christ's human nature, we mean only that it had no persoii- 
ality before Christ took it, no personality before its union with the divine. It was a 
human nature whose consciousness and will were developed only In union with the 
personality of the Logos. The Fathers therefore rejected the word Irvwo^aala, and 
substituted the word irvwwrraaia^-^tbej favored not unpersonality but inpersonallty. 
In still plainer terms, the Logos did not take into union with himself an already devel- 
oped human person, such as James, Peter, or John, but human nature before it had 
become personal or was capable of receiving a name. It reached its personality only 
in union with his own divine nature. Therefore we see in Christ not two persons — a 
human person and a divine person —but one person, and that person possessed of a 
human nature as well as of a divine. For proof of this, see pages 688-700, also Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 2 : 28&-d06. 

Mason, Faith of the Gosp^ 186— ** We count it no defect in our bodies that they have 
no personal subsistence apart from ourselves, and that. If separated from ourselves, they 
are nothing. They share in a true personal life because we, whose bodies they are, are 
persons. What happens to them happens to us." In a similar manner the personality 
of the Logos furnished the organizing principle of Jesus* two-fold nature. As he 
looked backward he could see himself dwelling in eternity with Ood, so ftur as his 
divine nature was concerned. But as respects his humanity he could remember that it 
was not eternal,— it had had its beginnings in time. Yet this humanity had never had 
a separate personal existence,— its personality had been developed only in connection 
with the divine nature. G ttochel, quoted in Domer*s Person of Christ, 6 : 170 — ** Christ 
is humanity ; we have it ; he is it entirely ; we participate therein. His personality 
precedes and lies at the basis of the personality of the race and its individuals. As idea, 
he is implanted in the whole of humanity ; he lies at the basis of every human con- 
soiousoess, without however attaining realization in an individual ; for this is only 
possible in the entire race at the end of the times.'* 

Bmma Marie Caillard, on Man in the Light of Evolution, in Contemp. Rev^ Dec. 1806 : 
878-881— ** Christ is not only the goal of the race which is to be conformed to him, but 
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he is also the vital principle which moulds each Indiyidual of that race tato Its own 
similitude. The perfect type exists potentially through all the intermediate stageB by 
which it is more and more nearly approached, and. If It did not exist, neither could 
they. There could be no derelopment of an absent lif^ The goal of man's evohition, 
the perfect type of manhood, is Christ. He exists and always has existed potentially 
in the race aod in the Individual, equally before as after his visible incarnation, equally 
in the millions of those who do not, as in the far fewer millions of those who do. bear 
his name. In the strictest sense of the words, he Is the life of man, and that in a far 
deeper and more intimate sense than he can be said to be the life of the univerBe.** 
Dale, Christian Fellowship, 160 — '* Christ's incarnation was not an Isolated and abnor- 
mal wonder. It was God*s witness to the true and ideal relation of all men to God." 
The incarnation was no detached event,— it was the issue of an eternal process of utter- 
ance on the part of the Word ''vhoM gdigt iiorik m fiin of dd, fr« «T«ltiti]ig '*( H^ 

( e ) A human nature germinal, and capable of self-oonminnication, — 
00 consfcitnting him the spiritual head and beginning of a new race, the 
second Adam from whom fallen man individoally and coUectiyely deriyes 
new and holy life. 

Ink9:ft.Chrlst is called "IrvlaikiivPailHr.'* In hLSBilCitissaidthat^lwAiUaeUf Mtl** 
In R«T.»: 16, he calls himself "ths root" as well as "tkooftpriisofDftnd." BeealsoiokBS:21— 
*'tto8ii also giTotk lift to vtoi ho vill"; 15:1— "I ui tto trv Tino"— whose roots are planted hi 
heaven, not on earth ; the vine-man, from whom as its stock the new life of humanity 
is to spring, and into whom the half-withered branches of the old humanity are to be 
grafted that they may have lif^ divine. See Trench, Sermon on Christ, the True Vine, 
in Hulsean Lectures. Jolmi7:S— "tboagaToatUBnthori^oToraUfloAttkiltooll viunttoulMtgiTea 
kiB, ho should give otofiHa]ilii";i Oor. 15:45 — "tho look idaaboioBOAliiii-giTt^ ^irit"— here"ipixit" =» 
not the Holy Spirit* nor Christ's divine nature, bat '* the ego of his total divine-human 
personality." 

Iph. 5 : 23 —" Okriit ftlK) is tko hfldl of tho Aonh "- the head to whldi aU the members are united, 
and from which they derive life and power, Christ calls the disdplcs his " litUo QhiMnn " 
( John 13 : 83 ) ; when he leaves them they are " orphsas *' ( 14 : 18 marg. ). ^ He represents him- 
self as a father of children, no lees than as abrotber*' (BO : 17— "■jbnthres" ; c/. loh. 2 :11 

— " bnthron", and IS— "Bohold, land tho ohlldna vhoa God hith givw me" ; see Westcott, Com. on Joha 
18 : 33 ). The new race is propagated after the analogy of the old ; the first Adam is the 
source of the physical, the second Adam of spiritual, life ; the first Adam the source 
of corruption, the second of holiness. Hence John 12 : 24 — " if it dio, it boonlh aoih fruit "; Kit 
10 : 87 and Loko 14 : 26 — " lo that loroih flithor or mothor moro thaa mi is not vorthj of mo " « none is worthy 
of me, who prefers his old natural ancestry to his new spiritual descent and relationship. 
Thus Christ is not simply the noblest embodiment of the old humanity, but also the 
fountain-head and beginning of a new humanity, the new souroe of life for the race. 
Cf.lfia.2:15— "sho shaU bo saTed through tho ohild-boaring"— which brought Christ into the 
world. See Wilberf oroe, Incarnation, 227-241 ; Baird, Blohlm Revealed, 688-M4 ; Domer, 
Glaubenslehre, 2 : 451 sq. ( Syst. Doot., 8 : 849 89.). 

LightfootonCoLi:18 — "vho is tho bogimiing^ tho lint fIraitB from ttodoad"—" Here ^X^-l. pri- 
ority in time. Christ was first fruits of the dead ( 1 Oor. 15 : 20, 28) ; 2. originating power, 
not only prineipium prinetpiatum, but also principium principiana. As he is first with 
respect to the universe, so he hecames first with respect to the church ; c/. Hobc 7 : 15^ 16— 
'aaothor priost, vho hath boon aado, not after tho law of a eanal oonunandnMnt but aflor tto povor ofaa ondloos 
liftV Paul teaches that "Oo hold ofoTor7nuuiisOhrist"(10Br.U: 3), and that *« in him d voUoth aU 
thofiLlnflssoftho6odhoadbodil7"(OoL2:9). Whiton, Gloria Patri, 88-02, remarks onlpkiil^ 
that God*s purpose is "tosoanp all things in Ghnst» tho ttingsin tho hoaTws, and tho things upon tto oarth ** 

— to bring all things to a head ( avaxt^aAauMreurtfai ). History is a perpetually increasing 
incarnation of life, whose climax and crown is the divine fulness of life In Christ. In 
him the before unconscious sonshlp of the world awakes to consdousnees of the Father. 
He Is worthiest to boar the name of the Son of God, in a preeminent, but not exclusive 
right. Weagreewiththesewordsof Whiton, if they mean that Christ is the only giver 
of life to man as he is the only giver of life to the universe. 

Hence Christ is the only ultimate authority in religion. He reveals hlms^ in nature, 
in man, in history, in Scripture, but each of these is only a mirror which reflects him 
to us. In each case the mirror is more or less blurred and the image obscured, yet bx 
appears in the mirror notwithstanding. The mirror is useless unless there is an eye to 
look into it, and an object to be seen in it. The Holy Spirit gives the eyesight, while 
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Ohrtot himself , Uvliiff and present, fumiflhes the Ob je^ 

Over afirainst mankind is Christ-kind ; over against the fallen and sinful race is the 
new race created by Christ's indwelling. Therefore only when he ascended with his 
perfected manhood oould he send the Holy Spirit, for the Holy Spirit which makes men 
children of God is the Spirit of Christ Christ^s humanity now, by virtue of its perfect 
union with Deity, has become universally communicable. It is as consonant with evo- 
lution to derive spiritual gifts from the second Adam, a solitary source, as It is to 
derive the natural man from the first Adam, a solitary source; see George Eburis, 
Moral Bvolution, 409 ; and A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 174. 

Simon, Beoonciliation, 806— ^Bvery man is in a true sense essentially of divine 

nature— even as Paul teaches, ^tor ydrot (iolii7:S9) At the centre, as it were, 

enswathed in fold after fold, after the manner of a bulb, we discern the living divine 
spark, impressing us qualitatively if not quantitatively, with the absoluteness of the 
great sun to which it belongs." The Idea of truth, beauty, right, has in it an absolute 
and divine quality. It comes from God, yet from the depths of our own nature. It is 
the evidence that Christ, "tha ligkt that lighted 0f«7 au '* (J«kn 1 : 9 ), is present and is working 
within us. 

Pfleiderer,Phllo6.of Religion, 1:072— '* That the divine idea of man as *ttiioBtfUs 
lore ' ( OoL i : 18 ), and of humanity as the kingdom of this Son of God, is the immanent 
final cause of all existence and development even in the prior world of nature, this has 
been the fundamental thought of the Christian Gnosis since the apostolic age, and I 
think that no philosophy has yet been able to shake or to surpass this thought— the 
corner stone of an Idealistic view of the world.*' But Mead, Ritschl's Place in the His- 
tory of Doctrine, 10, sajrs of Pfleiderer and Ritschl : ** Both recognise Christ as morally 
perfect and as the head of the Christian Church. Both deny his pre-existenoe and 
his essential Deity. Both reject the traditional conception of Christ as an atoning 
Redeemer. Ritschl oaUs Christ God, though inconsistently ; Pfleiderer declines to say 
one thing when he seems to mean another." 

The passagefi here alluded to abundantly oonfate the Docetio denial of 
Ohrist*B veritable human body, and the ApoUinarian denial of Christ's ver- 
itable human souL More than this, they establish the reality and integrity 
of Christ's human nature, as possessed of all the elements, faculties, and 
powers essential to humanity. 

2. The Deity of Christ. 

The reality and integrity of Christ's divine nature have been sufficiently 
proved in a former chapter (see pages 805-815). We need only refer to 
the evidence there given, that, during his earthly ministry, Christ : 

( a ) Possessed a knowledge of his own deity. 

J«kn8:t3 — "ttM Son tf Bill, who ilia kaafn"- a passage with dearly indicates Christ's con- 
sciousness, at certain times in his earthly life at least, that he was not confined to earth 
but was also in heaven [ here, however, Westoott and Hort» with K and B, omit h &r iv 
r^ ovpar^ ; for advocacy of the common reading, see Broadus, in Hovey*s Com. on Joha 
S:13]; 8:58— "BifartAbnhuivu bom, I ui" — here Jesus declares that there is a respect in 
which the idea of birth and beginning does not apply to him, but in which he can apply 
tohlmself thename"Iui"of the eternal Gk>d; 14 : 9, 10 — " Han I bMs w long tiiM viU yoo, and 
dost thou not know iM^ Philip ?k« that hatk looa ma hath looa tto PUkar; Wv layMk tkoo, Show utttoKtkor 7 
Boliaroit thou not that I am iA tho lathor, and thi Fathar in M ? *' 

Adamson, The Mind in Christ, 24-40, gives the following instances of Jesus' super- 
natural knowledge: 1. Jesus' knowledge of Peter (John 1:42); 2. his finding of Philip 
(1 :43) ; a his recognition of Nathanael (1 :47-60) ; 4. of the woman of Samaria (4:17-49.89) ; 
5. miraculous draughts of fishes (Uko 8: 6-0; John 21:6); 6. deathof Lazarus (John 11:14); 7. 
of the ass's colt (Mai 11:2); 8. of the upper room (Mart 14:15); 9. of Peter's denial (Mat 
28:84); 10. of the manner of his own death (John 12: 88; 18:88 ); U. of the manner of Peter's 
death ( John 21 : 19 ); 12. of the fiill of Jerusalem ( lat. 24 : 2 ). 

Jesus does not say '* our Father *' but " mj Fathor " ( John 20 : 17 ). Rejection of him Is a 
greater sin than rejection of the prophets, because he is the "bolorad Son ** of God ( Lake 
20: 13). He knows God's purposes better than the angels, because be is the Son of God 
(lfariLi8:88). AsSonof God, he alone knows, and he alooe can reveal, the Eatber(lat. 
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Hit!), Thero to oleaiiy something more in his Sonsldptlum in that of his dlscipleeC Mb 
l:14~*'«ajbiKetln*';IALl:6— "intbtsetln"). See C»iapman,JesuB Christ and the Preaeat 
Age, 87 ; Denney, Studies in Theology, 88. 

(&) Exeroifled divine powers and prerogatiTes. 

JohA 2:H K --" M J«M ^ art trait kiBMlf nto lkt% ftr ttrt W kBSV tn ■», mA bamii k« sariid Bit 
ttatu7«MihMldb«rwilMMooMniiiffBU; for Iw UMiIf kMW v^vuiiMi"; 18:4— ''Jinttkaniv^ 
kBowiAf aUtetUagitbtvm aauiiif «p« kin, vaitfertk"; Maj^ 4:89— "httvok^ and nbakadlktviad. 
Mi Mid uto tti MA, Pmm, b« itill. ind tte viid mmi aad tkn wm a gnat wIm" ; Kat 9:6— ** Bit that jt 
■aj kaaw that tta 8oA af naa hath aottoitj an aartt ta tegin BM ( tun nltk ke to tlia aide of tka p^^ 
taka vpth7bad,aadgautothjh0Mi"; MariL 8:7-*'¥hjdath tUa Baa thoa ipiak? haUaiphaMth: irhocaa 
ftrgiTa lins but ana, tva Gad? *' 

It is not enough to keep, like Alexander Severas, a bust of Christ, in a private diapeU 
along with YirgO, Orpheus, Abraham, Apollonius, and other persons of the same kind ; 
see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xyL ** Christ to all in a)L The prinoe in the Arabian 
story took from a walnut-shell a miniature tent, but that tent expanded so as to cover, 
first himself, then hto palace, then hto army, and at last hto whole kingdom. So Christ's 
being and authority expand, as we reflect upon them, until they take in, not only our- 
selves, our homes and our country, but the whole world of sinning and suffering men, 
and the whole universe of Ood " ; see A. H. Strong, Address at the Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference, April 28, 1000. 

Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 80-*«What to that law iriiioh I call gravitation, bat 
the sign of the Son of man in heaven? It to the grospel of self-surrender in nature. 
It to the inability of any world to be its own centre, the necessity of every world to 
center in something else. ... In the firmament as on the earth, the many are made one 
by giving the one for the many." ** Subtlest thought shall fail and learning fsater ; 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go ; But our human needs, they will not alter, 
Christ no after age will e'er outgrow. Tea, amen, O changeless One, thou only Art 
life's guide and spiritual goal; lliou the li^t across the dark vale lonely, Thou the 
eternal haven of the souL" 

Bnt this is to say, in other words, that there were» in Ohrist, a knowl- 
edge and a power snoh as belong only to Ood. The passages dted famish 
a refutation of both the Ebionite denial of the reality, and the Arian denial 
of the integrity, of the divine nature in Christ 

Napoleon to Count Montholon ( Bertrand's Memohs ) : "I think I understand some- 
what of human nature, and I tell you all these [ heroes of antiquity] were men, and I 
am a man ; but not one to like him : Jesus Christ was more than man." See other 
testimonies in Sohaff, Person of Christ. Even Spinoza, Tract. TheoL-PoL, cap. 1 ( voL 
1 : 383), says that ** Christ communed with Gk>d, mind to mind . • • . thto spiritual dose- 
nesstounique " (Martineau, Types, 1 :254), and CSianning speaks of Christ as more than 
a human being, — as having exhibited a spotless purity which to the highest dtotinction 
of heaven. F. W. Robertson has called attention to the fact that the phrase 'ta af 
■an" ( Johns :87; ef, San. 7 :1S) itself implies that Christ was more than man ; It would have 
been an impertinenoe for him to have proclaimed himself Son of man, unless he had 
claimed to be something more ; could not every human being call himself the same? 
When one takes thto for hto characteristic designation, as Jesus did, he implies that there 
to something strange in hto being Son of man ; that thtoto not hto original condition and 
dignity ; in other words, that he to also Son of Gk>d. 

It corroborates the argument from Scripture, to find that Christian experience 
Instinctively recognizes Christ's Godhead, and that Christian history shows a new con- 
ception of the dignity of childhood and of womanhood, of thesacredness of human lif^ 
and of the value of a human soul,— all arising from the belief that, in Christ, the God- 
head honored human nature by taking it into perpetual union with itself, by bearing 
Its guilt and punishment, and by raising it up from the dishonors of the grave to the 
glory of heaven. We need both the humanity and the deity of Christ ; the humanity, 
— for, as Michael Angelo's Last Judgment witnesses, the ages that neglect Christ's 
humanity must have some human advocate and Savior, and find a poor substitute for 
the ever-present Christ in ICariolatry, the Invocation of the saints, and the *real pres- 
ence ' of the wafer and the mass ; the deity, —for, unless Christ to God, he cannot offer 
an infinite atonement for us, nor bring about a real union between our souto and the 
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Father. I>onier,Glaubenslehre,2:ae5-8a7(Sy8t.DootM8:2Sl-SS8)— **Ma]TaiMStl^ 
took Christ's place as interoesBon in heaven ; transubfltantiatioo furnished a present 
Christ on earth." It might almost be said that Mary was made a fourth person in the 
Godhead. 

Hamack, Das Weaen des Christenthums : **It is no paradox, and neither is it ration- 
alism, but the simple expression of the aotoal position as it lies before ns in the gospels : 
Not the Son, but the Father alone, has a place in the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it " ; 
i. e^ Jesus has no place, authority, supremacy, in the gospel,— the gospel is a Christian- 
ity without Christ ; see NiooU, The Church's One Foundation, 48. And this in the face 
of Jesus' own words: "Oom into me** (lat 11:18); *'th«8oiiofBua . . . . ikiil at oa tka thnne of kii 
fkfj: MilMfonkuiihAUbdgathwtdallttiBatiaBt" (laL25:Si,32); '«kttkAt hath imMkah Men tkaHtkor** 
(Johnl4:9);''Wttattbe7OtkBotth«8caihaUB0laeliiKlNittkevntkof MaUAetkoaUm** (JoknS:88). 
Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, advocates the nut-theory in distinction from the 
onion-theory of doctrine. Does the fourth gospel appear a second century produc- 
tion? What of it? There is an evolution of doctrine as to Christ. *' Hamack does not 
conceive of Christianity as a seed, at first a phut in potentiality, then a real plant, 
identioal from the beginning of its evolution to the final limit, and from the root to 
the summit of the stem. He conceives of it rather as a fruit ripe, or over ripe, that 
must be peeled to reach the incorruptible kernel, and he peels his fruit so thoroughly 
that little remains at the end.'* R. W. Gilder: ** If Jesus is a man. And only a man, I 
say That of all mankind I will deave to him. And will cleave alway. If Jesus Christ is 
a God, And the only God, I swear I will follow him through heaven and hell. The earth, 
the sea, and the air." 

On Christ manifested in Nature, see Jonathan Edwards, Observations on Trinity, ed. 
Smyth, QI^4I'7~ *'He who, by his immediate influence, gives being every moment, and 
by his Spirit actuates the world, because he inclines to communicate himself and his 
exoeUendes, doth doubtless communicate his excellency to bodies, as far as there is any 
consent or analogy. And the beauty of fbce and sweet airs in men are not always the 
effect of the corresponding excellencies of the mind ; yet the beauties of nature are 
really emanations or shadows of the excellencies of the Son of God. So that, when we 
are delighted with flowery meadows and gentle breezes of wind, we may consider that 
we see only the emanations of the sweet benevolence of Jesus Christ. When we behold 
the fragrant rose and lily, we see his love and purity. So the green trees and flelds, and 
singing of birds, are the emanations of his infinite joy and benignity. The easiness and 
naturalness of trees and vines are shadows of his beauty and loveliness. The crystal 
rivers and murmuring streams are the footsteps of his ftivor, grace and beauty. When 
we behold the light and brightness of the sun, the golden edges of an evening doud, or 
the beauteous bow, we behold the adumbrations of his glory and goodness, and in the 
blue sky; of his mildness and gentleness. There are also many things wherein we may 
behold his awful majesty : in the sun in his strength, in comets, in thunder, in the 
hovering thunder douds, in ragged rocks and the brows of mountains. That beau- 
teous light wherewith the world is filled in a clear day is a lively shadow of his spotless 
holiness, and happiness and delight in communicating himself. And doubtless liiis is a 
reason why Christ is compared so often to these things, and called by their names, as 
the Sun of Righteousness, the Morning Star, the Rose of Sharon, and lily of the Valley, 
the apple tree among trees of the wood, a bundle of myrrh, a roe, or a young hart. By 
this we may discover the beauty of many of those metaphors and similes which to an 
unphilosophioal person do seem so uncouth. In like manner, when we behold the 
beauty of man's body in its perfection, we still see like emanations of Christ*s divine 
perfections, although they do not always flow from the mental excellendes of the person 
that has them. But we see the most proper image of the beauty of Christ when we 
see beauty in the human souL*' 

On the deity of Christ, see Shedd, History of Doctrine, l:2flS, 861 ; liddon. Our Lord's 
Divinity, 127, 207, 458 ; Thomasius, Christ! Person und Work, 1 : (Kl-«4 ; Hovey, God with 
Us, 17-23; Bengel on l«kn 10:80. On the two natures of Christ, see ▲. H. Strong, Philoso- 
phy and RellgloD, 201-213. 

HL The Union of the two Natdbbs in one Pbbson. 

Difltinctljasthe Soriptares repreaent Jesus Christ to have been possessed 
of a divine nature and of a human nature, each unaltered in essence and 
undiyested of its normal attributes and powers, they with equal distinctness 
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represent Jeeus Christ as a single undivided personality in whom these two 
natures are yitall j and inseparably united, so that he is properly, not God 
and man, but the God-man. The two natures are bound together, not by 
the moral tie of friendship, nor by the spiritual tie which links the believer 
to his Lord, but by a bond unique and inscrutable, which constitutes them 
one person with a single consciousness «nd will, — this consciousness and 
will including within their possible range both the human natoie and the 
divine. 

Whiton, Gloria Fatri, 79-81, would give up speaking of the nnion of God and man ; 
for this, he says, involvee the fallacy of two natures. He would speak rather of the 
manifestation of God in man. The ordinary Unitarian insists that Christ was ^ a mere 
man«" As if there could be such a thing as mere man, exclusive of aught above him 
and beyond him, self-centered and self-moved. We can sympathize with Whiton's 
objection to the phrase ** God and man," because of its implication of an imperfect 
union. But we prefer the term ** God-man** to the phrase "God <n man,'* for the 
reason that this latter phrase might equally describe the union of Christ with every 
believer. Christ is ** the only begotten,*' in a sense that every believer is not. Yet we 
can also sympathize with Dean Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 : 116 — *' Alas that a Church 
that has so divine a service should keep its long list of Articles I I am strengthened 
more than ever in my opinion that there is only needed, that there only should be, one, 
vten *I believe that Christ is both God and man.' " 

L Proof of this Union. 

(a) Christ uniformly speaks of himself, and is spoken of, as a single 
person. There is no interchange of 'I' and 'thou' between the human 
and the divine natures, such as we find between the persons of the Trinity 
( John 17 : 23 )• Ohrist never uses the plural number in referring to him- 
self, unless it be in John 8 : H — ** we speak that we do know," — and even 
here '*we" is more probably used as inclusive of the disciples. 1 John 
4:2 — "is come in the flesh " — is supplemented by John 1 : 14 — " became 
flesh" ; and these texts together assure us that Ohrist so came in human 
nature as to make that nature an element in his single personality. 

lokB 17 : 88 — " I ii th«B. andthoaiBaM^tiuttthajmajbA perfeoted into mm ; tiutt ikt vtrld nuiy know that tbot 
didst lend nw^ and lorwlit tton, aren u tlun loT«dft dm " ; 3 : U — " We spaak that vhick m kno v, and bear viteest of 
thMvUchve hare Men; udyereeeiTenotoariritnaH"; 1 John 4: 2— "enry spirit that ooaiiNtoft that Jans Ohzift 
iioomointhofleshiiofOod"; Johni:i4— "And thoTordbaeaffio ilad^ and dvolt among iia"« he so came in 
human nature that human nature and himself formed, not two persons, but one person. 

In the Trinity, the Father is objective to the Son, the Son to the Fiatfaer, and both to 
the Spirit. But Christ's divinity is never objective to his humanity, nor his humanity 
to his divinity. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 97 — ** He is not so much God 
and man, as God in, and through, and as man. He is one indivisible personality through- 
out We are to study the divine In and through the human. By looking for the 

divine side by side with the human, instead of discerning the divine within the human, 
we miss the significance of them both." We mistake wilen we say that certain words 
of Jesus with regard to his Ignorance of the day of the end ( lark 13 : S2 ) were spoken by 
his human nature, while certain other words with regard to his being In heaven at the 
same time that he was on earth ( John 3 : 13 ) were spoken by his divine nature. There was 
never any separation of the human from the divine, or of the divine from the human, 
—all Christ's words were spoken, and all Christ's deeds were done, by the one person, 
the Gk>d-man. See Forrest, The Authority of Christ, 49-100. 

(&) The attributes and powers of both natures are ascribed to the one 
Christ, and conversely the works and dignities of the one Ohrist are 
ascribed to either of the natures, in a way inexplicable, except upon the 
principle that these two natures are organically and indissolubly united in 
a single person (examples of the former usage are Bom. 1 : 3 and 1 Pet. 
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8 : 18 ; of the latter, 1 Tim. 2 : 5 and Heb. 1 : 2, 3 ). Hence we can say, 
on the one hand, that the Grod-man existed before Abraham, yet was bom 
in the reign of Angnstos Caesar, and that Jesus Christ wept, was weary, 
suffered, died, yet is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever ; on the other 
hand, that a divine Savior redeemed us upon the cross, and that the human 
Christ is present with his people even to the end of the world (Eph. 1 :23 ; 
4:10; Mat. 28: 20). 

Bmi:8— ''Us8(m,wkovub<nofth*M6dofI)aTidaooordi]«toa0flMk'^iM8:18 — ''(kriil^ 
for sins onoe ... . b«iiig put to doUk in the flssh, bat made alive in the spirit" ; i Iim.2: 6 — "one mediator also 
between God and men, himself man, Okrist Jena" ; leb. 1 : 2; 8— "his Son, whom he appointed heir of aU things 
.... who being the eflUgenee of his gloiy .... when he had made pnriliflKtion ef sins^ sat down on the right hand 
of ths Majesty on high"; lph.l:22, 23— *'potaUthi]^insabjeetiott uder his ftet, and gaTS him to be head orer 
aU things to the church, whieh is his body, the ftilness of him that lUlethaU in aU"; 4:10- "He that descended is tie 
same also that asoended br abore aU the haaTaoa, that he might All aUthings"; ]Ui28:20— "]o,Iam with/on 
alvays, eren onto the end ef the world." 

Mason, Faith of the Goefpel, 14»-li5— '»Mary was Theotokos. but she was not the 
mother of Christ's Godhood, but of his humanity. We speak of the blood of God the 
Son, but It Is not as God that he has blood. The hands of the babe Jesus made the 
worlds, only In the sense that he whose hands they were was the A^ent in creation. . . 
. . Spirit and body In us are not merely put side by side, and insulated from each other. 
The spirit does not have the rheumatism, and the reverent body does not commune 
with God. The reason why they affect each other is because they are equally ours. . . 
. . Letusavoidsen8uous,fondllng,mode80faddre8Singr Christ— modes which dishonor 
him and enfeeble the soul of the worshiper. .... Let us also avoid, on the other hand, 
9uch phrases as * the dying God % which loses the manhood In the Godhead." Charles 
H. Spurgeon remarked that people who ** dear '* everybody reminded him of the woman 
who said she had been reading in ** dear Hebrews.'* 

(c) The constant Scriptaral representationB of the infinite value of 
Christ's atonement and of the union of the human raoe with Qod which 
has been secured in him are intelligible only when Christ is regarded, not 
as a man of God, but as the God-man, in whom the two natures are so 
united that what each does has the value of both. 

lJehn8:8— "heistheproptJatienibaroarsiBi; and not fir oars only, bnt also ftr the vhde vwid," —as John 
in his gospel proves that Jesus is the Son of God, the Word^ God, so in his first Epistle 
he proves that the Son of God, the Word, God, has become man ; lph.2 : 16-18— " might recon- 
cile them both [Jew and Gentilel in one bodj nnto God ftroagh the oross, hariig slain the enmitjrtherebj; and 
he came and preached peace to jon that were fiv of, and peaee to them that were ni^: for throoghhim we bott hare 
eor aooess in one Spirit onto the Father " ; 21, 28 — " in whom each sereral building. ftU j framed together, grovet^ into 
a hoi J tomple in the Lord ; in vhom ye also are boUded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit " ; 2 Pet 1 : 4 -^ 
" that throogh these [promises] je may beeome partaken of the diriae nature." John Caird, Fund. Ideas 
of Christianity, 2: 107 — *' We cannot separate Christ's divine from his human acta, 
without rending In twain the unity of his person and life.'* ' 

(d) It corroborates this view to remember that the uniyersal Christian 
consciousness recognizes in Christ a single and undiyided personality, and 
expresses this recognition in its services of song and prayer. 

The foregoing proof of the union of a perfect human nature and of a 
perfect divine nature in the single person of Jesus Christ suffices to refute 
both the Nestorian separation of the natures and the Eutychian confound- 
ing of them. Certain modem forms of stating the doctrine of this union^ 
however — forms of statement into which there enter some of the miscon- 
ceptions already noticed — need a brief examination, before we proceed to 
our own attempt at elucidation. 

Bomer, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 406-411 ( Syst. Doot., 8 : 800-806 ) — '' Three ideas are included 
in incarnation : (Daasomption of human nature on the part of the Logos (Heb. 2:14— 
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>itMktf . . . . liAailUia^ tOKS:19--'M VMin(Mit^ OaLt:l-'uUB4v«Dfltkaath«f^^ 
Hm QtttMl MQ7* ) ; ( 2 ) new creation of the leoond Adam, by the H0I7 Ghoet and power 
Ofthe Highest (lML5:14—*idaa'ttnMFMd«.vktkaflfut of UBttavMtoosM^lOff.^ 
kifaaaU«k,Mata»in(lrirtiMl«Utew4taliTt^l5:4S~'1Wln*Buidaab60ftiMalhii«ML IWhit 
ifaabMUMaUHiT^¥rtt';I«^«l:35— 'thtlalj Spirit iMlosMivaatkM^ aid thiFtww«rth*^ 
AantTOThiiiowft^e^ Mai l;»--'ttatwhkhkooDOttTtdi in har is afthaloly Spirit'); (8) beoominffflesh, 
without contraction of deity or hunuuiity (1 Ca. 8 : 16— 'wba waa ■aaifufeid ii tha flMk * ; 1 Joha 
4:8— *J«m(lrialiao«MiBlhaflMk';Mi6:4i.61-'IaAthaW«advkiekauNioviifDtofkflaf«....IaB 
ftaUTiagW«ad*;tJoka7— 'JiBBaOhrtatooMitkiBtheliak*;Jokil:14— 'thaW«i4MiHMlMk')u Thislast 
text cannot mean : The Loflroa ceased to be what he was, and began to be only man. 
Nor can it be a mere theophany, in human f orm. The reality of the hnmanity la inti- 
mated, as well aa the reality of the Logoa.*' 

The Lutherans hold to a communion of the natures, as weU as to an Impartation of 
their properties : ( 1 ) QenuB idiomalieum — impartation of attributes of both natures to 
the one person ; ( 2 ) genus apoielesmaiicum ( from a«or^co-|Mi, * that which is finished or 
completed,' i. e., Jesus* work) —attributes of the one person imparted to each of the 
constituent natures. H ence Blary may be called ** the mother of God,*' as the Chaloedon 
symbol declares, *' as to his humanity,** and what each nature did has the value of both ; 
(8 ) gerwa majestaticum » attributes of one nature imparted to the other, yet so that the 
divine nature imparts to the human, not the human to the divine. The Lutherans do 
not believe in a genuB tapeirwiicon, i. e., that the human elements communicated them- 
selves to the divine. The only communication of the human was to the person, not to 
the divine nature, of the God-man. Examples of this third genus majesiatieum are 
f ound in J«ka 8 : 18 — ** M «Be kath aioaaded into keavw, but ha tkat teoeadad oai of kaaTii, mn tka Sea «r stt 
vha ia in kaaTia '* Lbere, however, Westoott and Hort, with M and B, omit hStpipr^ ovp«^ • 
S:87 — "liagavahimanttoritytooxoootoJidgBaat^bMaBailiaisasoB of »«." Of the explanation that 
this is the fl«rure of speech called '^aOcBoefs," Luther says: ** Altoo^to est larva quasdam 
diaboll, secundum cujus ratlones ego certe nolim esse Christianus." 

The genus majestatieum is denied by the Reformed Church, on the ground that it does 
not permit a clear distinction of the natures. And this is one great diiterenoe between 
it and the Lutheran Church. So Hooker, in commenting upon the Son of man's 
**88oendingup where he was before," says : *' By the 'Sob «f aaa* must be meant the whole 
person of Christ, who, being man upon earth, filled heaven wHh his glorious presence ; 
but not according to that nature for which the title of man is given him." For the 
Lutheran view of this union and its results in the communion of natures, see Hase, 
Hutterus Bedivlvus, 11th ed., 196-197 ; Thomasius, Christl Person und Werk, 2 : 24, 2S. 
For the Reformed view, see Turretin, loc. 18, quaest. 8 ; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 2 : 887-887, 
407^418. 

2. Modem mUrepreaerUatUme of this UnUm, 

A. Theory of an inoomplete humanity. — Oeea and Beeoher hold that 
the immaterial part in Christ's hmnaniiy is only contracted and meta- 
morphosed deity. 

The advocates of this view maintain that the divine Logos reduced him- 
self to the condition and limits of human nature, and thus literally became 
a human souL The theory differs from Apollinarianism, in that it does not 
necessarily presuppose a triohotomous view of man's nature. While 
Apollinarianism, however, denied the human origin only of Christ's Tvevfia^ 
this theory extends the denial to his entire immaterifd being, — his body 
alone being derived from the Virgin. It is held, in slightly varying f orm% 
by the Germans, Hofmann and Ebrard, as well as by Qees ; and Henry 
Ward Beecher was its chief representative in America. 

Gess holds that Christ gave up his eternal holinesB and divine self-consdousnesB, to 
become man, so that he never during his earthly life thought, spoke, or wrought as O od, 
but was at all times destitute of divine attributes. See Gess, Scripture Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ ; and synopsis of his view, by Reubelt, In Bib. Sac., 1870 : 1-88 ; Hof- 
mann, Schriftbeweis, 1 : 234-241, and 2 : 20 ; Ebrard. Dogmatik, 2 : 144-151, and in Heraog, 
Bncydopltdie, art. : Jesus Christ, der Gottmensoh ; aiso Liebner, Christliche Dogmatik. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his Life of Jesus the Christ, chap. 8, emphaslaes the wwd 
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"tek,** In Ma 1 :ii and deolares the passage to mean that the divine Spirit enveloped 
himself in a human body, and in that condition was subject to the indispensable limi- 
tations of material laws. All these advocates of the view hold that Deity was dormant, 
or paralyaed, in Christ during his earthly life. Its essence is there, but not its effloienoy 
at any time. 

Againsfc this theory we nige the following objections : 

(a) It rests upon a Mae interpretation of the passage John 1 : 14 — 
6 Uyoc a^ iykvero. The word odp^ here has its common New Testament 
meaning. It designates neither sonl nor body alone, bat hnman nature in 
its totality (c/. John 3 : 6 — rh yeyewrjfiivov U r^ aapKbg a&p^ kartv ; Bom. 7 : 
18 — ovK oixei h ifiol, tovt* iartv h ry aapni fiov, 6ytt^6v ), That kytvero does not 
imply a transmntation of the ^oc into hnman natore, or into a hnman 
sonly is evident from ioKfyvuetv which follows — an allnsion to the Sheohinali 
of the Mosaic tabernacle ; and from the parallel passage 1 John 4:2 — kv 
aapid cA37Avi9^a— where we are taoght not only the oneness of COirist^s 
person, bat the distinctness of the constitaent natnres. 



JohBi:i4*<*llM VwdbMUM UA, aaidwalt [tabernacled] UM^u.ttdvilMUihif gltry"; t:6— 
''ThatwUflkisb<nefth*flMkislMk'';lML7:i8~*'iAHi^tkatii,iBH7flt8h,dviIMkiMgw^ 
4:8— "JansOMftiioMMiathAiaiL'* Since "ieik," in Scriptural usage, denotes human nature 
in its entirety, there is as little reason to infer from these passages a change of the 
Logos into a human body, as a change of the Logos into a human souL There is no 
curtailed humanity in Christ. One advantage of the monistic doctrine is that it avoids 
this error. Omnipresence is the presence of the whole of Ood in every place. FuSS:!— 
*'8iinl7kisMlTiitkaiiBigkthamtk«tter kin, AaAgliiy nay dvdl in oor Und ** — was fulfilled when 
Christ, the true Sheldnah, tabernacled in human flesh and men "bahaU kis gkry, glorj m tf 
the oalybiKotteii from the hft«;ftdl of gn« and troth" (Muil:14). And Paul can say in 8 Cor. 12: »~ 
*' I«t gladly thoefm viU I nth* gloT ii mj VMkMMM, tha th« |0¥«r of (hriit ny i|r«d a t^^ 

(5) It contradicts the two great classes of Scripture passages already 
referred to, which assert on the one hand the divine knowledge and power 
of Christ and his consdonsness of oneness with the Father, and on the 
other hand the completeness of his human nature and its derivation from 
the stock of Israel and the seed of Abraham ( Mat 1 : 1-16 ; Heb. 2 : 16). 
Thns it denies both the true hnmanity, and the tme deity, of Ohrist 

See the Scriptuxe passages cited in proof of the Deity of Christ, pages 805-816w Qem 
himself acknowledges that, if the passages in which Jesus avers his divine knowledge 
and power and his consciousness of oneness with the Father refer to his earthly life, 
his theory is overthrown. " ApoHinarlanism had a certain sort of grotesque grandeur, in 
giving to the human body and soul of Christ an infinite, divine wdiia. It maintained 
at least the divine side of Christ's person. But the theory before us denies both sides." 
While it so curtails deity that it is no proper deity, it takes away from humanity all 
that is valuable in humanity ; for a manhood that consists only in body is no proper 
manhood. Such manhood is like the ** half length *' portrait which depicted only the 
loirer half ot the man. Mat i :i-i6. the genealogy of Jesus, and lab. 2:11—" tak^hhild of tha 
MtdoTAhnhaB*' —intimate that Christ took aU that belonged to human nature. 

( o) It is inconsistent with the Scriptural representations of God's immn- 
tabOity, in maintaining that the Logos gives up the attributes of €k)dhead» 
and his place and office as second person of the Trinity, in order to contract 
himself into the limits of homanity. Since attributes and substance are 
correlative terms, it is impossible to hold that the substance of God is in 
Christy so long as he does not possess divine attributes. As we shall see 
hereafter, however, the possession of divine attributes by Christ does not 
necessarily imply his constant exercise of them. His humiliation indeed 
consisted in his giving up their independent ex e rcise. 
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See Dorner, nnverMxiderllohkeit Oottes, in Jabrbuoh ftlr dentsctae Theoloflle, 1 : 361 : 
8:440:8:(R9;efp.l: 880-412 * * * Qem holds that, daring the thirty-three years of Jesus ' 
earthly life, the Trinity was altered ; the Fstber no more poured his fulness into the 
Son ; the Son no more, with the Father, sent forth the Holy Spirit ; the world was 
upheld and ffovemed by lUther and Spirit alone, without the mediation of the Son ; 
the Father oeased to beget the Son. He says the Father alone has aaeity ; he ie the only 
Monas. QThe Trinity is a ftunily, whose head is the Father, but whose number and con- 
dition is variable. To Oess, it is indifferent whether the Trinity consists of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, or (as during Jesus* life ) of only one. But this is a Trinity in which 
two members are accidental. A Trinity that can get along without one of its members 
is not the Scriptural Trinity. The Father depends on the Son, and the Spirit depends 
on the Son, as much as the Son depends on the Father. To take away the Son is to take 
away the Father and the Spirit. This giring up of the actuality of his attributes, even 
of his holiness, on the part of the Logos, is in order to make it possible for Christ to 
sin. But can we ascribe the possibility of sin to a being who is really Ood? The realty 
of temptation requires us to postulate a veritable human soul.** 

id) It is destamotiye of the whole Soriptnral soheme of salvation, in that 
it renders impossible any experience of hnman nature on the part of the 
divine, — for when God becomes man he ceases to be Gk>d ; in that it renders 
impossible any sufficient atonement on the part of human nature, — for 
mere humanity, even though its essence be a contracted and dormant deity, 
is not capable of a suffering which shall have infinite value ; in that it 
renders impossible any proper union of the human race with God in the 
person of Jesus Christ, — for where true deity and true humanily are both 
absent, there can be no union between the twa 

See Domer, Jahrbucb f . d. Theologie, 1 : 8B0— ** Upon tliis theory only an ezfaibitory 
atonement can be maintained. There is no real humanity that, in the strraigth of divin- 
ity, can bring a sacrifice to Clod. Not substitution, therefore, but obedience, on this 
view, reconciles us to God. Bven if it is said that God*8 Spirit is the real soul in all men, 
this will not help the matter ; for we should then have to make an essential distinction 
between the indwelling of the Spirit in the unregenerate, the regenerate, and Christ, 
respectively. But in that case we lose the likeness between Christ^s nature and our 
own,— Christ's being pre^xistent, and ours not. Without this pantheistic doctrine, 
Christ*s unlikeness to us is yet greater ; for he is really a wandering God, clothed in a 
human body, and cannot properly be called a human souL We have then no middle- 
point between the body and the Godhead ; and in the state of exaltation, we have no 
manhood at all,— only the infinite Logos, in a glorified body as his garment.*' 

Isaac Watts's theory of a pre^xistent humanity in like manner implies that humanity 
is originally in deity; it does not proceed from a human stock, but from a divine; 
between the human and the divine there is no proper distinction; hence there can be 
no proper redeeming of humanity ; see Bib. Sac., 1875 : 421. A. A. Hodge, Pop. Lectures, 
296— ** If Christ does not take a human vrtOfus he cannot be a high-priest who feels with 
us in all our infirmities, having been tempted like us.'* Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 
188 — ** The conversion of the Gk>dhead into flesh would have only added one more man 
to the number of men— a sinless one, perhaps, among sinners— but it would have 
effected no union of God and men." On the theory in general, see Hovey, God with 
Us, 8S-«e; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 2 : 480-440; Phillppi, Glaubenslehre, 4 : 886-406; Bieder- 
mann, Christliche Dogmatik, 85(^-868; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 187, 230; Schaff, 
Cbrist and Christianity, 115-110. 

B. Theory of a gradual incarnation. — Domer and Bothe hold that the 
nnion between the divine and the human natures is not completed by the 
incarnating act 

The advocates of this view maintain that the union between the two 
natures is accomplished by a gradual communication of the fulness of the 
divine Logos to the man Christ Jesua This communication is mediated 
by the human consciousness of Jesus. Before the human consciousness 
begins, the personality of the Logos is not yet diyine-human. The per- 
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sonal union completes itself only gradoallj, as the homan oonsoiooaness is 
snfficientl J deyeloped to appropriate the divine. 

Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 660 ( Syst. Doot, 4 : 125 ) — *' In order that Christ miRht show 
his high-prieetly love by sufferinfir and deaUi, the different sides of his personality yet 
stood to one another in relative separableness. The divine-human union in him, accord- 
ingly, was before his death not yet completely actualized, although its completion was 
from the beginning divinely assured." 2 : 481 ( Syst. Doct^ 8 : 828 ) — '* In spite of this 
becoming^ inside of the Unto, the Logos is from the beginning united with Jesus in the 
deepest foundation of his being, and Jesus* life has ever been a divine-human one, in 
that a present receptivity for the Godhead has never remained without its satisfaction. 
• • . . . Even the unconscious huipanity of the babe turns receptively to the Logos, as 
the plant turns toward the light. The initial union makes Christ already the God-man, 
but not in such a way as to prevent a subsequent becoming ; for surely he did beoome 
omniscient and incapable of death, as he was not at the beginning." 

2:464«9. (Syst. Doot, 8:868 S9-)—*' The actual life of God, as the Logos, reaches 
beyond the beginnings of the divine-human life. For if the Unio is to complete itself 
by growth, the relation of impartatlon and reception must continue. In hiiB personal 
consciousness, there was a distinction between duty and being. The will had to take up 
practically, and turn into action, each new revelation or perception of God*s will on the 
part of intellect or conscience. He had to maintain, with his will, each revelation of 
his nature and work. In his twelfth year, he says: *I msit bt •boot ay hXk/u't tasaea.* To 
Satan's temptation: *iri tkM God't to 7* he must reply with an affirmation that sup- 
presses all doubt, though he will not prove it by miracle. This moral growth, as it was 
the will of the Father, was his task. He hears from his Father, and obeys. In him, 
imperfect knowledge was never the same with false conception. In us, ignorance has 
error for its obverse side. But this was nevw the case with him, though he grew in 
knowledge unto the end." Domer's view of the Person of Christ may be found in his 
Hist. Doct. Peraon Christ, 6 : 248-261; Glaubenslehre, 2 : 847-474 (Syst. Doct., 8 : 243-878). 

A summary of his views is also given in Princeton Bev., 1878 : 71-W— Domer illus- 
trates the relation between the humanity and the deity of Christ by the relation 
between God and man, in conscience, and in the witness of the Spirit. **8o far as the 
human element was immature or Incomplete, so far the Logos was not present. 
Knowledge advanced to unity with the Logos, and the human will afterwards confirmed 
the beet and highest knowledge. A resignation of both the Logos and the human nature 
to the union is involved in the Incarnation. The growth continues until the idea, and 
the reality, of divine humanity perfectly coincide. The assumption of unity was grad- 
ual, in the life of Christ. His exaltation began with the perfection of this develop- 
ment." Bothers statement of the theory can be found in his Dogmatik, 2 ; 40-182; and 
In Bib. Sac 2T: 886. 

It is objectionable for the following reasons : 

(a) The Scripture plainly teaches that that which was bom of Maiy 
was as completelj Son of God as Son of man (Lnke 1 : 85) ; and that in 
the incarnating act, and not at his resurrection, Jesos Christ became the 
God-man (PML 2 : 7). Bat this theory yirtnally teaches the birth of a 
man who sabsequently and gradually became the €k>d-man, by conscioiisly 
appropriating the Logos to whom he sustained ethical relations — relations 
with regard to wHich the Scriptore is entirely silent. Its radical error is that 
of mistaking an incomplete consdonsness of the union for an incomplete 
union* 

In lake 1 : 85— '' tk0 koly thing wUdk !• begottm thaU be Mllad tk0 8oa of Ood 
Umselt Ukiag the fim of a mmai, being made in the likesMi of men "—we have eyidence that Christ 
was both Son of €k>d and Son of man from the very be^nning of his earthly life. But, 
according to Domer, before there was any human oonsdousness, the personality of 
Jesus Ohrist was not divine-human. 

(b) Since oonsdousness and will belong to personality, as distmg^iished 
from nature, the hypothesis of a mutual, conscious, and voluntary appro- 

U 
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priaiaon of dirinity by hmnaniij and of humanity by divinityy dtudng the 
earthly life of Christ, is but a more subtle form of the Nestorian doctrine 
of a doable personality. It follows, moreover, that as these two personal- 
ities do not become absolutely one nntQ the resurrection, the death of the 
man Jesus Chnst^ to whom the Logos has not yet fully united himsftlfj 
cannot possess an infinite atoning efficacy. 

Thomasiiis. CSirtotI Person und Weric, 2:68-7Q| objects to Domer's view, that it 
*Mead8 us to a man who is in intimate communion with God,— a man of Ood, but not a 
man who it Ood.*' He maintains, against Dorner, that ** the union between the divine 
and human in CAirlst exists before the consoiousneeB of it.'* 193-196 ~I>omer*B view 
** makes each element, the divine and the human, lonflr for the other, and reach its 
truth and reality only in the other. This, so far as the divine is concerned, is very like 
pantheism. Two willing personalities are presupposed, with ethical relation to ea<^ 
other,— two persons, at least at the first SaysDomer: * So lon^r as the manhood is yet 
unconscious, the person of the Logos is not yet the central eoo of this man. At the 
beginning, the Logos does not impart himself, so far as he is person or self-conscioua- 
ness. He keeps apart by himself, just in proportion as the manhood falls in power of 
perception.' At the beginning, then, this man is not yet the God-man ; the Logos only 
works in him, and on him. * The un4o ptrmmaUa grows and completes itself, — becomes 
ever more all-sided and complete. Till the resurrection, there is a relative separability 
stilL' Thus Dorner. But the Boriptnre knows nothing of an ethical relation of the 
divine to the human in Christ* s person. It knows only of one divine-human subjeGt.** 
See also Thomasius, 2 :8(Ma. 

( c) While this theory asserts a final complete union of God and man in 
Jesns Christ, it renders this union fax more difficult to reason, by involving 
the merging of two persons in one, rather than the union of two natures 
in one person. We have seen, moreover, that the Scripture gives no coun- 
tenance to the doctrine of a double personaliiy during the earthly life of 
Christ The God-man never says : ''I and the Logos are one"; ''he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Logos" ; ''the Logos is greater than I" ; "I 
go to the Logos. " Li the absence of all Scripture evidence in favor of this 
tiieory, we must regard the rational and dogmatic arguments against it as 
conclusive. 

Liebner, in Jahrbuch f . d. Theologie, 8 : 849-808, urges, against Dorner, that there is no 
sign in Scripture of such communion between the two natures of Christ as exists 
between the three persons of the Trinity. Philippi also objects to Domer's view : ( 1) 
that it implies a pantheistic identity of essence in both God and man ; ( 2 ) that it makes 
the resurrection, not the birth, the time when the Word became flesh ; ( 8 ) that it does 
not explain how two personalities can become one ; see Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 4 :864- 
880. Philippi quotes Dorner as saying : '* The unity of essence of God and man is the 
great discovery of this age." But that Dorner was no pantheist appears from the toU 
lowing quotations from his Hist. Doctrine of the Person of Christ, II, 8 : 5, 23, 69, 115 « 
** Protestant philosophy has brought about the recognition of the essential connection 
and unity of the human and the divine. .... To the theology of the present day, the 
divine and human are not mutually exclusive but connected magnitudes, having an 
inward relation to each other and reciprocally confirming each other, by which view 
both separation and identification are set aside. .... And now the common task of 
carrying on the union of faculties and qualities to a union of essence was devolved on 
both. The difference between them is that only God has aseity. .... Were we to set 
our face against every view which represents the divine and human as intimately and 
essentially related, we should be wilfully throwing away the gains of centuries, and ■ 
returning to a soil where a Chrlstology is an absolute impossibility.'* 

See also Dorner, System, 1:128— ** Faith postulates a difference between the world 
and God, between whom religion seeks a union. Faith does not wish to be a mere 
relation to itself or to its own representations and thoughts. That would be a mono- 
logue ; faith desires a dialogrue. Therefore it does not consent with a monism which 
reoogniaes only God or the world ( with the ego ). The duality ( not the dualism, which 
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iB opposed to such monism, but which has no desire to oppose the rational demand for 
unity ) is in feet a condition of true and vital unity." The unity is the foundation of 
religion ; the difference is the foundation of morality. Morality and religion are but 
different manifestations of the same principle. Man*s moral endeavor is the working 
of God within him. God can be revealed oojy In the perfect character and life of Jesus 
Christ. See Jones, Robert Browninir, 146. 

Stalker, Imago Christl : ** Christ was not half a God and half a man; but he was per- 
fectly God and perfectly man." Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 96— **The 
Incarnate did not oscillate between being God and being man. He was indeed aluxiya 
God, and yet never otherwise God than as expressed within the possibilities of human 
consciousness and character.*' He knew that he was something more than he was as 
incarnate. His miracles showed what humanity might become. John Caird, Fund. 
Ideas of Christianity, 14— ** The divinity of Christ was not that of a divine nature in 
local or mechanical juxtaposition with a human, but of a divine nature that suffused, 
blended, identified itself with the thoughts, feelings, volitions of a human individuality. 
Whatever of divinity could not organically unite itself with and breathe through a 
human spirit, was not and oould not be present in one who, whatever else he was, was 
really and truly human." See also Bledermann, Dogmatik, 861-868; Hodge, Syst. 
TheoU2:4»-480. 

8. The real nature of this Union. 

(a) Its great importanoe. — While the SoriptareB represent the person 
of Christ as the crowning mystery of the Ohristian scheme (Matt 11 : 27 ; 
CoL 1 : 27 ; 2 :2 ; 1 Tim. 8 : 16), they also incite ns to its stndy ( John 
17:8; 20:27; Lnke 24:89; PhiL 8:8, 10). This is the more needful, 
since Christ is not only the central point of Christianity, but is Christianity 
itself — the embodied reconciliation and nnion between man and CkxL 
The following remarks are offered, not as folly explaining, but only as in 
some respects lelieTing, the difficulties of the snbject 

latt, il : 17 •- • M oil tawvttk th* 80^ am th* fttlar ; iMitkr dotk aqy kaow tkA 1^ 
vtoiiiMtirtli«8aivilletkt0rtT«tlUiiL" Here it seems to be intimated that the mystery of the 
nature of the Son is even greater than that of the Father. Shedd, Hist. Doct, 1 : 406— 
The Person of Christ is in some respects more baffling to reason than the Trinity. Yet 
there is a profime neglect, as well as a profane curiosity : OoL i : 27— "tkeridMi of th* glorj «f 
tkii BTitary . . . . wkith is Oirift in 7M, th* kpe «r Kl(»7 '' ; t : !; 8 — ** tkA nyitaiy of 6«d. «TM 
>r>aUthotwaiimofwiid(«iadtaiwriadgoMMan'';lTiM.8;i6 — ''gmt lowkirM 

BttoifBftfldiiL tho flMk" — here the Vulgate, the Latin Fathers, and Buttmann make Mv<m)pior 
the antecedent of 5«, the relative taking the natural gender of its antecedent, and 
Mv<m{pior referring to Christ; ]Mt.8:il— "botkho ttat molilttkandthoytkittnaiMliflidanaUofflM 
[ not father, but race, or substance ]"( e/. ieti i? : M —" ko BiAt of 000 erary ifttiaa of BMB *')— an 
allusion to the solidarity of the race and Christ's participation in all that belongs to us. 

JohB 17 : 8— *« this !• lift otcnial, tut tho7 ihod4 know thoo tho only trtf Qod, ud kiB who t^ 
JotuOkriit"; 80:27— "Ronekkitkcr tky Ingor, and too nj kandi; and nMkkitk«tkjhud,ttdpaiitintomj 
lido : tad be let ftitklM^ bnt bdi«Ti]« *^ Uk« 24 : 89— "8m Bj kandi and fflj CK tkot it it I BTMlf : kandl^ 
andite; ftraipiritkatkBotieekaBlbonee,ai jebekold BO kavtv"; PkiL8:8^10-''IeoaBlaUtkingttobokai 
ferUoexeeOeBejoftkeknewledgoofGkriitJenaByLord... . tkat iBaykaewkiB"; 1 Jekai:!— "tkatwkiik 
wekaTek«aiitliitwki0kwekaTiMawitkevo7«% that i^iek we bekeld, and ev kaate kaadledl, MSMni^ tke 
Weidoflifc.** 

Nash, Bthics and Revelation, 264, 266— ^ Ranke said that Alexander was one of the 
few men in whom biography is identical with univenal history. The words apply far 
better to Christ.*' Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 207 — *' Religion being merely the 
personality of God^ Christianity the personality of Christ.*' Pascal : ^ Jesus Christ is 
the centre of everything and the object of everything, and he who does not know him 
knows nothing of the order of nature and nothing of himself." Ooethe in his last years 
wrote : ** Humanity cannot take a retrograde step, and we may say that the Christian 
religion, now that it has once appeared, can never again disappear ; now that it has 
once found a divine embodiment, cannot again be dissolved/' H. B, Smith, that man of 
clear and devout thought, put his whole doctrine into one sentence: '* Let us come to 
Jesos^— the person of Christ is the oentre of theology." Dean Stanley ne?er tired of 
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qaotlnff m bis own CoatoBBUm of Faith the woidi of John Banyan : ** Blest Gro«— 
blest Sepulchre— blest rather he —The man who there was put to shame for mel " 
And Cbarles Wesley wrote on OathoUo Love : ** Weary of all this wordy strife, These 
motions, forms, and modes and names. To thee, the Way, the Truth, the Life, Whose 
love my simple heart inflames— DiyiDelytai]ght» at last I fly. With thee and thine to 
live and die." 

^' We have two great lakes, named Brie and Ontario, and these are oonnected by the 
Niagara River through which Brie pours its waters into Ontario. The whole Christian 
Churoh throughout the ages has been called the overflow of Jesus Christ, who is 
infinitely greater than it Let Lake Brie be the symbol of Christ, the pre-existent 
Logos, the Btemal Word, Ood revealed in the universe. Let Niagara River be a pic- 
ture to us of this same Christ now confined to the narrow channel of His manifertation 
In the flesh, but within those limits showing the same eastward current and downward 
gravitation which men perceived so imperfectly before. The tremendous cataract, 
with its waters plunging into the abyss and shaking the very earth, is the sufl^ng and 
death of the Son of God, which for the first time makes palpable to human hearts the 
forces of righteousness and love operative in the Divine nature from the beginning. 
The law of universal life has been made numifest ; now it is seen that Justice and Judg- 
ment are the foundations of (}od*s throne ; that God*s righteousness eT«rywhere and 
always makes penalty to follow sin ; that the love which creates and upholds sinners 
must itself be numbered with the transgressors, and must bear their iniquities. 
Niagara has demonstrated the gravitation of Lake Brie. And not in vain. For from 
Niagara there widens out another peaoefol lake. Ontario is the ofldpring and likeness 
of Brie. So redeemed humanity is the overflow of Jesus Christ, but only of Jesus 
Christ after He has passed through the measureless self-abandonment of His earthly- 
life and of His tragic death on Calvary. As the waters of Lake Ontario are ever fed by 
Niagara, so the Churoh draws its life from the cross. And Christ's purpose is, not that 
we should repeat Calvary, for that we can never do, but that we should reflect in our- 
selves the same onward movement and gravitation towards self-sacrifice which He has 
revealed as characterizing the very life of Gk)d" (A. H. Strong, Sermon before the 
Baptist World Congress, London, July 12, 1006). 

(5) The chief problems. — These problems are the following : 1. one 
personality and two natures ; 2. human natore without personalitj ; 8. 
relation of the Logos to the humanity during the earthly life of Christ ; 4« 
relation of the humanity to the Logos during the heavenly life of Christ 
We may throw light on 1, by the figore of two eonoentrio circles ; on 2^ 
by remembering that two earthly parents unite in producing a single child ; 
on dy by the illustration of latent memory, which contains so much more 
than present recollection ; on 4, by the thought that body is the manifes- 
tation of spirit, and that Christ in his heavenly state is not confined to 
place. 

Luther said that we should need **new tongues " before we oould property set forth 
this doctrine,— particularly a new language with regard to the nature of man. The 
further elucidation of the problems mentioned above will immediately occupy our 
attention. Our investigation should not be prejudiced by the fact that the divine 
element in Jesus Christ manifests itself within human limitations. This is the con- 
dition of all revelation. John 14:9— ** h« tkat Utk Ma ■• kalk Ma tlw Palker" ; OoL 2:9— **iikiB 
dvtU«tk«UtlMfliliuiiofthe GodhMd bodily*' — up to the measure of human capacity to receive 
and to express the divine. Iftb. 8 : ii and ieto 17 :M both attribute to man a consubstan- 
tiaUty with Christ, and Christ is the manifested Ood. It is a law of hydrostatics that 
the smallest column of water will balance the hurgest Lake Brie wHl be no higher than 
the water in the tube connected therewith. So the person of Christ reached the level 
of GkMi, though limited in extent and environment. He was God manifest in the flesh. 

Robert Browning, Death in the Desert : *' I say, the acknowledgment of Ck)d in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves fOr thee All questions in the earth and out of it. And 
has so far advanced thee to be wise"; Epilogue to Dramatis Personso: **Thatone 
Face, far from vanish, rather grows. Or decomposes but to recompose. Become my 
Universe that feels and knows." **That face," said Browning to Mrs. Orr, as he fln- 
nished reading the poem, ''is the faoe of Christ. Th&t is how I feel him." Thisishis 
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answer to those Tictims of nineteenth o e uiur j scepticism for whom incumate Lore 
has djeappeared from the universe, ourylnff with it the belief in Ood. He thus attests 
the continued presence of Qod in Christ, both in nature and humanity. On Browning 
as a Christian Poet, see A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 878-447; 
S. Law Wilson, Theolofiy of Modem Literature, 181-098. 

(c) Beasonformjsteiy. — The tmion of the two natnrefl in Ghrisii's person 
is necessarilj inBcmtable, because there are no analogies to it in onr experi- 
ence. Attempts to illustrate it on the one hand from the union and yet 
the distinctness of soul and body, of iron and heat, and on the other hand 
from the union and yet the distinctness of Christ and the believer, of the 
divine Son and the Father, are one-sided and become utterly misleading, if 
they are regarded as furnishing a rationale of the union and not simply a 
means of repelling objection. The first two illustrations mentioned above 
lack the essential element of two natures to make them complete : soul and 
body are not two natures, but one, nor are iron and heat two substances. 
The last two illustrations mentioned above lack the element of single per- 
sonality : Christ and the believer are two persons, not one, even as the Son 
and the Father are not one person, but twa 

The two illustrations most oommonly employed are tlie union of sonl and body, and 
the union of the believer with ChrisL Bach of these iUustrates one side of the great 
doctrine, but each must be complemented by the other. The former, talten by itself, 
would be Eutychian ; the latter, taken by itself, would be Nestorian. Like the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the Person of Christ is an absolutely unique fact, for which we can find 
no complete analogries. But neither do we know how soul and body are united. See 
Blunt, Diet. Doct. and Hist. TbeoL, art : Hypostasis; Sartorius, Peison and Work of 
Christ, m-4l& ; Wilberforoe, Incarnation, aM7 ; Luthardt, Fund. Truths, 261-884. 

A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 218, asao— ^ Many people are Unitarians, not because 
of the difflculties of the Trinity, but because of the difficulties of the Person of Christ. 
• . . The union of the two natures is not mechanical, ss between oxygen and nitrogen 
in our air ; nor chemical, as between oxygen and hydrogen in water ; nor organic, as 
between our hearts and our brains; but personaL The best illustration is the union of 
body and soul in our own persons,— how perfectly joined they are in the great orator I 
Yet here are not two natures, but one human nature. We need therefore to add the 
illustration of the union between the believer and Christ.'* And here too we must con- 
fess the imperfection of the analogy, for Christ and the believer are two persons, and 
not one. The person of the Ood-man Is unique and without adequate pa r all e L But 
this constitutes its dignity and glory. 

{d) Ground of possibility. — The possibility of the union of deity and 
humanity in one person is grounded in the original (H'eation of man in 
the divine image. Man's kinship to God, in other words, his possession of 
a rational and spiritual nature, is the condition of incarnation. Brute-life 
is incapable of union with God, But human nature is capable of the divine, 
in the sense not only that it lives, moves, and has its being in Cbd, but that 
€k>d may unite himself indissolnbly to it and endue it with divine powers, 
while yet it remains all the more truly human. Since the moral image of 
God in human nature has been lost by sin, Christ, the perfect image of 
God after which man was originally made, restores that lost image by 
uniting himself to humanity and filling it with his divine life and love. 

2P0tl:4— **ptftakflnoftk0diTiM wton.** Creation and providence do not furnish the last 
limit of God's indwelling. Beyond these, there is the spiritual union between the believer 
and Christ, and even beyond this, there is the unity of Ood and man in the person of 
Jesus Christ Domer, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 288 ( Syst Doct., 8:180) — ^ Humanity in Christ 
is related to divinity, as woman to man in marriage. It is receptive, but it is exalted by 
vecelviDg. Christ is the oflBpring of the [marriage] covenant between God and IsraeL" 
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Jb., 9 : 40M11 (Syst Doot, 8: 801-806)—'' The question is: How oan Christ be both 
Creator and creature ? The Logos, as such, stands orer against the creature as adis- 
tinot object. How can he become, and be, that which exists only as object of his activ-- 
ity and in wolfing ? Can the cause become its own elTect? The problem is solved, only 
by remembering that the divine and human, though distinct from each other, are not 
to be thought of as foreign to each other and mutually exclusive. The very thing that 
distinguishes them binds them together. Their essential distinction is that God has 
aseity, while man has simply dependence. *9Mpodklkiiite4My' (Pi.42:7)— thedeepof the 
divine riches, and the deep of human poirerty, call to each other. * From me a cry,— 
tram him reply.' God's infinite resources and man's infinite need, God's measnreieas 
supply and nuui*s boundless receptivity, attract each other, until they unite in him in 
whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. The mutual attraction is of an 
ethical sort, but the divine love has 'Ink l«T«d *( 1 Ma 4 : it ). 

** The new second creation is therefore not merely) like the first creation, one that 
distinguishes from God,—it is one that unites with God. Nature is distinct from God, 
yet God moves and works in nature. Much more does human nature find its only- 
true reality,, or realisation, in union with God. Gk>d'8 uniting act. does not violate or 
unmake it, but rather first causes it to be what, in God's idea, it was meant to be.'^ 
Incarnation is therefore the very fuliUment of the idea of humanity. The supernatural 
assumption of humanity is the most natural of all things. Man is not a mere tangent 
to <jk)d, but an empty vessel to be filled from the infinite fountain. Natura humana in 
Christo oapax divinsB. See Talbot, in Bap. Quar., 1868 : ISO ; Martensen, Christian Dog- 
matics, 270. 

God could not have become an angel, or a tree, or a stone. But he could become 
man, because man was made in his image. God in man, as Phillips Brooks held, is the 
absolutely natural Channing said that "all minds are of one family." B.B. Andrews: 
*' Divinity and humanity are not contradictory predicates. If this had been properly 
undeistood, there would have been no Unitarian movement. Man is in a true sense 
divine. This is also true of Christ. But he is infinitely further along in the divine 
nature than we are. If we say his divinity is a new kind, then the new kind arises 
out of the degree." ^ Were not the eye itself a sun. No light for it could ever shine : 
By nothing godlike could the soul be won. Were not the soul itself divine.'* 

John Gaird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 166— "^A smaller oirde may rep rea ent a 
larger in respect of its circularity ; but a circle, small or large, cannot be the image of 
a square." .... 2 : 101 — ** God would not be God without vmion with man, and man 
would not be man without union with God. Immanent in the spirits he has madclie 
shares their pains and sorrows. . . . Showing the infinite element in man, Christ attracts 
us toward his own moral excellence.*' Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, 190 
~ ** Incarnation is the indwelling of God in his children, of which the tyi>e and pattern 
is seen in him who is at once the manifestation of God to man. and the revelation to 
men of what humanity is to be when God*B work in the world is done * perfect Gk>d and 
perfect man, because Gtod perfectly dwelling in a perfect man." 

We have quoted these latter utterances, not because we regard them as admitting the 
full truth with regard to the union of the divine and human in Christ; but because 
they recognise the essential likeness of the human to the divine, and so help our undeiw 
standing of the union between the two. We go further than the writers quoted, in 
maintaining not merely an indwelling of God in Christ, but an organic and os s on tial 
union. Christ moreover is not the Gk>d-man by virtue of his possessing a larger meas- 
ure of the divine than we, but rather by being the original source of all lif^ both 
human and divine. We hold to his deity as well as to his divinity, as some of these 
authors apparently do not. See Hab. 7: 15,16 — "aiiotkarpriwt, vkokatk beeaaiAt .... aftsr fti 
fOvvoftncndlMlift''; Johai:4— "Inkiffl vuUli; uulthtlifr vMthtliglitefflUB.'* 

{e) No doable personalitj. — This possession of two nakires does not 
involve a double personality in the Ood-man, for the reason that the Logos 
takes into nnion with himself, not an individual man with already devel- 
oped personality, but human nature which has had no separate existenoe 
before its union with the divine. Christ's human nature is impersonal, in 
the sense that it attains self-oonsoiousness and self-determination only in 
the personality of the Gk>d-man. Here it is important to mark the dis- 
tinction between nature and person. Nature is substanoe possessed in 
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oommon ; the persons of the Trinity haye one nature ; there is a common 
nature of mankind. Person is nature separately subsisting, with powers 
of consciousness and will. Since the human nature of Ohrist has not and 
never had a separate subsistence, it is impersonal, and in the Qod-man 
the Logos furnishes the principle of personality. It is equally important 
to observe that self-consoiousness and self-determination do not belong to 
nature as such, but only to personality. For this reason, Ohrist has not 
two consciousnesses and two wills, but a single consciousness and a single 
will. This consciousness and will, moreover, is never simply human, but 
is always theanthropio — an activity of the one personaliiy which unites in 
itself the human and the divine (Mark 18 : 82 ; Luke 22 : 42). 

The human father and the human mother are dJstinot persons, and they each give 
something of their own peculiar nature to their chUd ; yet the result is, not two per- 
sons in the child, but only one person, with one consciouBneBS and one wiU. So the 
Eatherhood of Gk)d and the motherhood of Hary produced not a double personality in 
Christ, but a single personality. Domer illustrates the union of human and divine in 
Jeeus by the Holy Spirit in the Christian,— nothing foreign, nothing distinguishable 
from the human Ufe into which it enters; and by the moral sens^ which is the very 
presence and power of God in the human soul,— yet conscience does not break up the 
unity of the life ; see C. C Everett, Essays, 80. These illustrations help us to understand 
the interpenetration of the human by the divine In Jesus ; but they are defective in 
suggesting that bis relation to God was different from ours not in kind but only in 
degree. Only Jesus could say : "Bdfan Hmkan vm ban, I «m " ( Jokn 8 : 58 ) ; **! and the Faihff an 
«M ''(John 10:30). 

The theory of two consdousnesses and two wills, first elaborated by John of Damas- 
cus, was an unwarranted addition to the orthodox doctrine propounded at Chalcedon« 
Although the view of John of Damascus was sanctioned by the Council of Constanti- 
nople ( 681 ), ** this Council has never been regarded by the Greek Church as oecumeni- 
oal, and its composition and spirit deprive its decisions of all value as Indicating the 
true sense of Scripture ** ; see Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 90. Nature has conscious- 
ness and will, only as it is manifested in persrm. The one person has a single con- 
sciousness and will, which embraces within Its scope at all times a human nature, and 
sometimes a divine. Notice that we do not say Christ's human nature had no will, 
but only that it had none before its union with Uie divine nature, and none separately 
from the one will which was made up of the human and the divine united ; versus Cur- 
rent Discussions in Theology, 5 : 288. 

Sartorius uses the illustration of two concentric circles : the one ego of personality 
In Christ is at the same time the centre of both circles, the human nature and the 
divine. Or, still better, Illustrate by a smaller vessel of air Inverted and sunk, some- 
times below its centre, sometimes above, in a far larger vessel of water. See lUric 18 : 88 
— "of tUtdjij or that ham knovoth no «m, not ovon tin aagtls in heaTtn, noithar tkaSon " ; Luke 88: 42— "htkar, 
if thou b« viUing, ranon tUa onp from me : noTerthelaia not mj vOl, bat tUna^ be dona." To say that, 
although in his capacity as man he was ignorant, yet at that same moment in his 
capacity as God he was omniscient, is to accuse Christ of unveracity. Whenever Christ 
spoke, it was not one of the natures that spoke, but the person in whom both natures 
were united. 

We subjoin various definitions of personality : Botf thius, quoted in Domer, Glau- 
benslehre, 2 : 415 ( Syst. Doct, 8 : 818) — ** Persona est anlmse rationalis Indlvidua substan- 
tia**; F. W. Robertson, Lect. on Gen., p. 8—*' Personality — self-consdousness, will, 
character *' ; Porter, Human Intellect, (126— ** Personality — distinct subsistence, either 
actually or latently self-conscious and self-determining'*; Harris, Philos. Basis of 
Theism, 406 — ^ Person — being, conscious of self, subsisting in individuality and Iden- 
tity, and endowed with intuitive reason, rational sensibility, and free-wilL" Dr. B. G. 
Robinson defines ** nature ** as '* that substratum or condition of being which deter- 
mines the kind and attributes of the person, but which is clearly distinguishable from 
the person itself.'* 

Iiotze, Metaphysics, g 244 —** The identity of the subject of inward experience is all that 
we require. So far as, and so long as, the soul knows itself as this identical subject, it 
is and is named, simply for that reason, substance." Illingworth, Personality. Human 
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and DlTliie, 88~**Oiir conception of salwtance is not derived from the physical, but 
from the mental, worhL Substance is first of all that wliich underlies our mental 
affectioDS and manifestations. Kant declared that the idea of freedom is tbe source of 
our idea of personality. Personality consists in the freedom of the whole soul from the 
mechanism of nature.** On personality, see Windelband, Hist. Philos., 288. For tbe 
theory of two consdousnesBes and two wills, see PhUippi, Olaubenslehre, 4 : DM, 234 ; 
Kahnis, Doflrmatik, 2:814; Ridgeley, Body of DiTinity. 1 : 470 ; Hodge, Syst HieoL, 
2 : 87a-891 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2 : 281^308, esp. 388. Per contra, see Hovey, God with 
Us, M; Schalf, Church Hist., 1 : 767, and 8 : 751; Oalderwood, Moral Philosophy, 18-14; 
Wilberf orce. Incarnation, 148-180 ; Van Oostersee, Dogmatics. 512-618. 

(/) Effect upon the hnman. — ^The nnion of the divine and the human 
natures makes the latter possessed of the powers belonging to the former ; 
in other words, the attributes of the divine nature are imparted to the 
hnman without passing over into its essence, — so that the human Christ 
even on earth had power to be, to know, and to do, as God. That this 
power was latent, or was only rarely manifested, was the result of the self- 
chosen state of humiliation upon which the God-man had entered. In 
this state of humiliation, the communication of the contents of his divine 
nature to the human was mediated by the Holy Spirit. The Gk>d-man, in 
his servant-form, knew and taught and performed only what the Spirit 
permittedanddirected(Mat.d:16; John3 :d4; Actsl :2; 10:88; Heb. 
9 : 14). But when thus permitted, he knew, taught, and performed, not, 
like the prophets, by power communicated from without, but by virtue of 
his own inner divine energy (Mat 17 : 2 ; Mark 5 : 41 ; Luke 5 : 20, 21 ; 
6:19; John 2 : 11, 24, 26 ; 3:13; 20:19). 

KahniB, Doflrmatik, 2d ed., 2 : 77 — ^ Human nature does not become divine, but (as 
Chemnitz has said ) only the medium of the divine ; as the moon has not a llgrht of her 
own, but only shines in the light of the sun. So human nature may derivatively exer- 
cise divine attributes, because it is united to the divine in one person.'* Mason, Faith 
of the Gk)spel, 151— **Oiir souls spiritualize our bodies, and will one day give us the 
spiritual body, while yet the body does not become spirit So the Godhead gives divine 
powers to the humanity in Christ, while yet the humanity does not cease to be 
humanity.** 

PhUippi, Olaubenslehre, 4 : 181 — ^ The union exalts the human, as light brightens the 
air, heat gives glow to the iron, spirit exalts the body, the Holy Spirit hallows the 
believer by union with his souL Fire gives to iron its own properties of lighting and 
burning ; yet tbe iron does not become fire. Soul gives to body its life-energy ; yet the 
body does not become souL The Holy Spirit sanctifies the believer, but the believer 
does not become divine; for the divine principle is the determining one. We do not 
speak of airy light, of iron heat, or of a bodily soul. So human nature possenes the 
divine only derivatively. In this sense It is our destiny to become 'pirtakm ^ibe diriM 
nature* (2 Pit 1 : 4).** Even in his earthly life, when he wished to be, or more correctly, 
when the Spirit permitted, he was omnipotent, omniscient, onmipresent, could wsUe 
the sea, or pass through closed doors. But, in his state of humiliation, he was subject 
to the Holy Spirit. 

In Kai 3 : 16, the anointing of the Spirit at his baptism was not the descent of a mate- 
rial dove ("M a dm"). The dove-like appearance was only the outward sign of the 
coming forth of the Holy Spirit from tbe depths of his being and pouring itself like a 
flood into his divine-human consciousness. John 8 : 84 ~ " for ke girett sot the Spirit bj mmmn *' ; 
iote 1 : 2 ~''afUr that he had glTin ooBunaadmeat throogk tin Holy ^^ 

how God anointed him with the lolj Spirit and vith povir: vho vent aboot doing good, and healing aU that vero 
opprened of the deril; for God vat vith him**; Ieb.»: 14— "the Uood of Chriat, vho thnogh the otmal Spirit 
offered hinaelf viUunt blemish onto God." 

When permitted by the Holy Spirit, he knew, taught, and wrought as God : Mat i? : 8 
—"he was tranafigored before them"; Mark 6:41 — "Damiel, I lay onto thee^ Arise"; Lake S: 801 81— '•Man, thy 
aina are forgiTon thee ... . Who oan forgiTe ana, but God alone?"— Lake 6 : 19- "power oame forth tnm him, 
aad healedthemaU"; John 8:11— -Thia beginning of hit aigni did Jeioa in Oana of GaUH and manifMed hit 
gIa7";84»a6-'<hekn0vallnMa. ... kehinuelf knevwhatvaainmaa"; 8:18— "tha Son of man, wha is 
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it heana** [ here, however, Westoott and Hort, with M and B, omit A Av iv ry oipovY,— for 
advooacy of the common reading-, see Broadus, In Hovey's Gom«. on Jokn S : IS] ; SO : 19— 
"vhnthtdoonvweakat... . Jans oun ud stMd in th* ■idst'' 

Christ is the'^Mrrtiitof Jahorck'* (Ib.42:1-7; 49:1-12; 52:13; 53:11) and the meaninflr of wait 
(icti3:13,26;4:27,30)lsnot**ohUd*'or''Son"; it is "lanut." aa in the Revised Veislon. 
But, in the state of exaltation, Christ is the " Lord of tht Spirit" (2 Oor. 3: 18— Meyer), giving 
the8pirit(Johal6:7— "IviUMDdUmvBtoyoa"), present in the Spirit (JohaUtlS— "loomtimto 
yoa**; lai 28: 20— "I «m viA jot ftl'vayi, em unto Oa tht «iid of tk» vorid"), and working through the 
SpMt(lCar.l5:46— *'Th«]tftAaaBbMUMalifr-giTiigfprit'');2Car.t:17— "KowthAkrdisaoSi^^ 
On Christ's relation to the Holy Spirit, see John Owen« Works, 28B-207 ; Robins, in Bib. 
SaoM Oct. 1874 : 616; Wllberforoe, Incarnation, 208-4ML 

Delitzsch : ** The conception of the servant of Jehovah l8» as It were, a pyramid, of 
which the base is the people of Israel as a whole ; thQ central part, Israel according to 
the Spirit ; and the summit, the Mediator of Salvation who rises out of IsraeL** Cheyne 
on Isaiah, 2 : 258, agrees with this view of Delitsch, which is also the view of Oehler. 
TheO.T. is the life of a nation ; the N.T.isthe life of a man. The chief end of the 
nation was to produce the man; the chief end of the man was to save the world. 
Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 60— ^ If humanity were not potentially and in some degree 
an Immanuel, Ood with us, there would never have issued from Its bosom he who bore 
and revealed this blessed name." We would enlarge and amend this illustration of the 
pyramid, by making the base to be the Logos, as Creator and Upholder of all (Ipk. 1 : 23; 
GoL 1 : 16 ) ; the stratum which rests next upon the Logos is universal humanity ( Fk. 8 : 5, 6 ) ; 
then comes Israel as a whole ( Mai 2 : 15 ) ; sphrltual Israel rests upon Israel after the flesh 
( Ii. 42 : 1-7 ) ; as the acme and cap stone of all, Christ appears, to crown the pyramid, the 
true servant of Jehovah and Son of man ( la 63 : 11 ; Vat. 20 : 28 ). We may go even further 
and represent Christ as forming the basis of another inverted pyramid of redeemed 
humanity ever growing and rising to heaven (la 9: 6— "Irvlastiag Vatto" ; la 58 : iO— "ho 
AalltMkisMod"; B«t.22:16— "notaodoftpi]«orDaTid'*; ]bbb8:13— ''I and Ite oUldnn wkm God katk 
gimna*' 

(g) Effect upon the diyine.— This oommanion of the natoree was snoh 
that, although the divine natoie in itself is incapable of ignoranoe, weak- 
ness, temptation, soffering, or death, the one person Jesus Christ was 
capable of these by virtne of the union of the divine nature with a human 
nature in hhn. As the human Savior can exeroiBe divine attributes, not in ' 
virtue of his humanity alone, but derivatively, by virtue of his possession 
of a divine nature, so the divine Savior can suffer and be ignorant as man, 
not in Ids divine nature, but derivatively, by virtue of his possession of a 
human nature. We may illustrate this from the connection between body 
and souL The soul suffers pain from its union with the body, of which 
apart from the body it would be incapable. So the God-man, although in 
his divine nature impassible, was capable, through his union with human- 
iiy , of absolutely iufinite snffering. 

Just as my soul could never suffer the pains of flxe if it were only soul, but can suffer 
those pains in imion with the body, so the otherwise impassible Ood can suffer mortal 
pangs through his union with humanity, which he never could suffer If he had not 
Joined himself to my nature. The union between the humanity and the deity is so 
close, that deity Itself is brought under the ourse and penalty of the law. Because 
Christ was Gkxl, did he pass unsoorohed through the fires of Oethsemane and CUvary ? 
Bather let us say, because Christ was Gh>d, he underwent a suffering that was absolutely 
infinite. Phllippi, Glaubenslehre, 4 : 800 sq.; lAwrenoe, in Bib. Sac, Si : il ; 8ch(5berleln, 
in Jahrbuidi f Or deutsohe Theologie, 1871 : dfiCMiOl. 

A. J. F. Behrends, in The Examiner, April 21, 1806— ^ Jesus Christ is God in the form 
of man; as completely God as if he were not man; as completely man as If he were 
not God« He is always divine and always human. .... The infirmities and pains of 
his body pierced his divine nature. .... The demand of the law was not laid upon 
Christ from without, but proceeded from within. It Is the righteousness in him which 
makes his death necessary.'* 
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(A) Keoeedty of the Tmion. — ^The nnian of two xiAtareB in one person 
ia neoeoBarj to oonstitate Jesos Christ a proper mediator between man and 
God. His two-fold natore gives him fellowship with both parties^ since it 
involres an equal dignity with Qod^ and at the same time a perfect sympathy 
with man (Heb. 3 : 17, 18 ; 4 : 15» 16). This two-fold nature, moreover, 
enables him to present to both Qod and man proper terms of reconcilia- 
tion : being man, he can make atonement for man ; being Cbd, his atone- 
ment has infinite value ; while both his divinity and his humanity combine 
to move the hearts of offenders and constrain them to sabmission and love 
(lTim.2:5; Heb. 7:25). 

■«tfklaiildtUUUgk|rkikiAftiigtp«tHiiii(to8^toBik«|rqi^ F^iatkiSba 

kiMilf kiik fifvBA b«Bc t«qlii ba is ahto to ■»« tkem tut an tMyttd** ; 4 : 16^ 16-- •• ^ 

friiit Ott final be towM vith the Miag of ov inindtkt; tat «M tkit katk bM in aD poiito tMy^ 

■r% 7ft vilbast Bi. Ut m tbawff draw aaar ^ttti baltoaamto tb< tbrapa af giaa^ tbat wf inay netjnmtnj.mk 

Ba7 lad gnaa to bdp u ia tiM ff leed " ; i TiM. t : 5 — ** ona God, «M ■ediatar alia bftvffi Of! and MO, biwdf 

■a%ChrialJfau";Efb.7:X— "Vbantoaateba is abla to kti to tba sttonMH tbam tbat draw aaar uto Sad 

thraigb bin, aadj^ ba trv linlh to Baka iHtnaaBfii &r tbfBL** 

Because Christ Is man, be can make atonement fbr man and oan sympathize wifii man. 
Because Christ Is Ood, his atonement has infinite value, and the union which he effects 
with Gk>d is complete. A merely human Savior oould never reconcile or reunite us to 
Ood. But a divine-human Savior meets all our needs. See Wilberf orce. Incarnation. 
170-S06. As the hi^h priest of old bore on his mitre the name Jehovah, and on his 
breastplate the names of the tribes of Israel, so Clirist Jesus Is Gk>d with us, and at the 
same time our propitiatory representative before Ood. In Ylivil's JBneid, Dido says 
well : ** Hand Ignara mall, miseris succurrere disco '* — ^ Myself not Umorant of woe. 
Compassion I have learned to show.*' And Terence uttered almost a Christian word 
when he wrote : " Homo sum, et humani nihil a me alienum puto **—** I am a man, and 
I count nothing human as forei^rn to me." Christ's experience and divinity made these 
words far more true of him than of any merely human beinff. 

(i) The union etemaL — ^The nnion of hnmanily with deiiy in the person 
of Christ is indissoluble and etemaL Unlike the avatars of the East, the 
incarnation was a permanent assumption of human nature by the second 
person of the Trinity. In the ascension of Ohrist, glorified humaniiy has 
attained the throne of the universe. By his Spirit, this same divine-human 
Savior is omnipresent to secure the progress of his kingdom. The final 
subjection of the Son to the Father, alluded to in 1 Oor. 15 : 28, cannot be 
other than the complete return of the Son to his original relation to the 
Father ; since, according to John 17 : 5, Ohrist is again to possess the 
glory which he had with the Father before the world was {of. Heb. 1:8; 
7:24,25). 

10or.ifi:»— '•ABdwbaBtntUi^bftTabfeaiolilaatodiutobia, a«AaU tba 8ga atoabiMalfbafst^ 
blB tbat did iol^ aU tblBgf QBto bin, tbat Ood Mj be aU in aU '^ Jaba 17 : S — •'IktbM; 0ari^ 
avnaalfvifttbagkry vbiablbad witbtbaabaiaratbairoridvM"; Iab.i:8--''tftba8caba Mttb, ttyttnaa^ 
flad,iatoaT6raadaT6r'^7;24— "b<^beoaMaba>bidatbftwwr,b>tbbiiyitoBtbood^^ Doraer, 

Olaubenslehre, 2 : 281-288 ( Syst. Doct. 8 : 177-179 ), holds that there is a present and rela- 
tive distinction between the Son's will, as Mediator, and that of the Father ( Mai M : 89 — 
** not aa I vill, but m tbaa irilt'*)— a distinction which shall cease when Ohrist becomes Judge 
( Jobn 16 : S6 — * In tbat day 7* abaU aakin my nana : aod I aaj not uto joa. tbat I vill pny tba htbar ftir JOB ") 
If Christ's reign ceased, he would be inferior to the saints, who are themselves to reign. 
But they are to reign only in and with Christ, their head. 

The best illustration of the possible meaning of Christ's giving up the kingdom is 
found in the Gk>vemor of the Bast India Company giving up his authority to the Queen 
and merging It in that of the home government, he himself, however, at the same time 
becoming Secretary of State for India. So Christ will give up his vioegerenoy, but not 
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bJs mediatonhlp. Now he reigns by delegated authority ; then he will reign in union 
with the Father. So Kendrick, in Bib. Saa, Jan. 1880 : 68-^3. Wrigbtnour : *' When the 
great remedy has wrought ito perfect oure, the physician will no longer be looked upon 
as the physician. When the work of redemption is completed, the mediatorial office 
of the Son will cease." We may add that other offices of friendship and instruction 
will then begin. 

Melanchthon : ** Christ will finish his work as Mediator, and then will reign as Ood. 
immediately revealing to us the Deity." Quenstedt, quoted in Sohmid, Dogmatik, 298, 
thinks the giving up of ttie kingdom will be only an exchange of outward administra- 
tion for inward,— not a surrender of all power and authority, but only of one mode of 
exercising it. Hanna, on Besurrection, lect. 4 — '* It is not a giving up of his mediatorial 
authority,— that throne is to endure forever, — but it is a simple public recognition of 
the fact that Qod is aH in all, that Christ is God's medium of accomplishing alL" An. 
Par. Bible, on 1 0«. 15 : 28— ^ Not his mediatorial relation to his own people shaH be given 
up ; much less his personal relation to the Godhead, as the divine Word ; but only his 
mediatorial relation to the world at large.*' See also Edwards, Observations on the 
Trinity, 85 sq. Expositor's Greek Testament, on 1 0«. 15 : 28, *' affirms no other subjection 

than is involved In Sonship This implies no inferiority of nature, no extrusion 

from power, but the free submission of love .... which is the essence of the filial 
spirit which actuated Christ from first to last. .... Whatsoever glory he gains is 
devoted to the glory and power of the Father, who glorifies him in turn.*' 

Domer, Glaubenslehre,2 :40e ( Syst. Boot, 8:897-299 )—*' We are not to imagine incar- 
nations of Christ in the angel-world, or in other spheres. This would make iooamation 
only the change of a garment, a passing theophany ; and Christ's relation to humanity 
would be a merely external one.** Bishop of Salisbury, quoted in Swayne, Our Lord*8 
Knowledge as Man, XX— "Are we permitted to believe that there Is something parallel 
to the progrresB of our Lord*s humanity in the state of humiliation, still going on even 
now, in the state of exaltation ? that it is, in fiujt, becoming more and more adequate 
to the divine nature? See OoL 1:24— 'All vp tk«t vUeh k iMking'; IMt. 10: 12.18— *«xp60tiiig till kit 
MMmiM*; 1 0«. 15:28— 'vImb all tkingi Uts b««n nljaetad utp bio.*" In our judgment such a con- 
clusion is unwarranted. In view of the fact that the God-man in his exaltation has the 
glory of his pre6xistent state ( John 17 : 5 ) ; that all the heavenly powers are already sub- 
ject to him (Ipk. 1:21, 28); and that he is now omnipresent (Mai 28:20). 

(J) Infinite and finite in Christ — Our investigation of the Scripture 
teaching with regard to the Person of Christ leads ns to three important 
conclusions : 1. that deity and hmnaniiy, the infinite and the finite, in him 
are not mutoallj exdnsive ; 2. that the hmnanily in Christ differs from his 
deity not merely in degree but also in kind ; and 8. that this difference 
in Idnd is the difference between the infinite original and the finite deriva- 
tive, so that Christ is the source of life, both physical and spiritual, for all 
men. 

Oor doctrine excludes the view that OhrUt is only quantitatively different from other 
men in whom God's Spirit dwells. He is qualitatively different, in that he is the source 
of life, and they the recipients. Not only is It true that the fulness of the Godhead it 
In him alone,— it is also true that he is himself God, self-revealing and self •communi- 
cating, as men are not. Yet we cannot hold with B. H. Johnson, Outline of Syst. TheoL, 
176-178, that Christ's humanity was of one species with his deity, but not of one sub- 
stance. We know of but one underlying substance and ground of being. This one 
substance is self -limiting, and so self-manlfttting. In Jesus Christ. The determining 
element is not the human but the divine. The infinite Source has a finite manifestation ; 
but in the finite we see the Infinite ; 2 0«. 5 : it— "Ood VM in (Iriit, rNondllBf llM vvU BBto Uffl- 
Mlf"; J«bii4:l— "kothstkatkiMamkBtkiMa th* hikttr We can therefore agree with thefol- 
lowhig writers who regard all men as partakers of the life of God, while yet we deny 
that Christ is only a man, distinguisbed from his f^ows by having a larger share in that 
life than they have. 

J. If. Whitont **How is the divine spirit which is manifest in the life of the man 
Christ Jesus to be d^MngntshfHl, qua divine, from the same divine spirit as manifested 
in the life of humanity ? I answer, that in him, the person Christ, d welleth the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. I emphasise /liZnew, and say: The God-head is alike in the race 
andinitsspbltualhead^butthe/ttlneM is in the head alone— a fukieos of course not 
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mbcohite, slnoe otrodnieoribed by a buman orgnoiBm, but a fulnes to the limits of the 
organism. Enential deity oaimot be ascribed to the buman Christ, except as in com- 
mon with the race created in the image of Ood. Life is one, and all lif^ is divine.*' .... 
Gloria Patri,88, S8— ^ Brery incarnation of life is pro ianto and in its measure an incar- 
nation of God .... and God's way is a perpetually increasing incarnation of life whose 
climax and crown is the diyine fulness of life in Christ. .... The HomooutiM of the 
Nioene Creed was a great victory of the truth. But the Niceoe Fathers bullded better 
than they knew. The Unitarian Dr. Hedge praised them because they got at the truth, 
the logical conclusion of which was to come so limg after, that God and man are of one 
substance.** So Momerie, Inspiraticm, holds man's nature to be the same in kind with 
God's. See criticism of this view in Watts, New Apologetic, 188, 18A. HontoiougioB he 
regards as involving homo(niHo$ ; the divine nature capable of fission or segmentation, 
broken off in portions, and distributed among finite moral agents ; the divine nature 
undergoing perpetual curtailment ; every man therefore to some extent inspired, and 
evil as truly an inspiration of God as is good. Watts seems to as to lack the proper 
conception of the infinite as the ground of the finite, and so not excluding it. 

Lyman Abbott affirms that Christ is, '^not God and man, but God in man.** Christ 
differs from other men only as the flower dlflOrs from the bulb. As the true man, he 
is genuinely divine. Deity and humanity are not two distinct natures, but one 
nature. The ethioo-splrltual nature which is finite in man Is identical with the nature 
which is infinite in €k)d. Christ's distinction from other men Is therefore in the degree 
in which he shared this nature and possessed a unique fulness of life— "aaoiBtoi vitktki 
I0I7 Spirit and vlthpavw"(iaU 10: 88). PhUUps Brooks : '' To this humanity of man as a part 
of God— to this I cling ; for I do love it, and I will know nothing else .... Man is, in 
virtue of his essential humanity, partaker of the llf^ of the essential Word. .... 
Into every soul, just so far as It is possible for that soul to receive it, God beats his 
life and gives his help.'* Phillips Brooks believes in the redemptive Indwelling of God 
in man, so that salvation is of man, for man, and by man. He does not somple to say 
toeveryman: " You are a part of Ck)d." 

While we slirlnk from the expressions which seem to Imply a partition of the divine 
nature, we are compelled to recognize a truth which these writers are laboring to 
express, the truth namely of the essential oneness of all life, and of God in Christ as the 
source and giver of it. ^* Jesus quotes approvingly the words of PimIm 88 : 8 — ' I «ii Tt in 
Mm,* Microscopic, indeed, but divine are we— sparks from the flame of deity. God is 
the Creator, but it is through Christ as the mediating and as the final Cause. *kaA w 
tkroQghkim' (1 Cor. 8:6)*we exist for him, for the realization of a divine humanity in 
solidarity with him. Christ is at once the end and the instrumental cause of the whole 
procesB." Samuel Harris, God the Creator and Lord of All, speaks of ** the esBentially 
human in God, and the essentially divine in man.** The Son, or Word of God, ** when 
manifested in the forms of a finite personality, is the essential Christ, revealing that in 
God which is essentially and eternally human." 

Pfleiderer, PhUos. Religion, 1:190— '* The whole of humanity is the object of the 
divine love ; it is an Immanuel and son of God ; its whole history is a continual Inoama- 
tion of God ; as indeed it is said in Scripture that we are a divine ofl^prlng, and that 
we live and move and have our being in God. But what lies potentially in the human 
consciousness of God is not on that account also manifestly revealed to it trom the 
beginning." Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 175-180, on Stoic monism and Platonic dualism, 
tells us that the Stoics believed in a personal Atfyof and an Impersonal vAif, both of them 
modes of a single substance. Some regarded God as a mode of matter, nahtra naturata : 
** Jupiter est quodounque vldes, quodcunque moveris '* ( Lucan, Phars., 9 : 579 ) ; others 
conceived of him as the natura nottirafu,— this became the governing conception. 
.... The products are all divine, but not equally divine. .... Nearest of all to the 
pure essence of God is the human soul : it Is an emanation or outflow from him, a sap- 
ling which is separate from and yet continues the Ufe of the parent tree, a oolony 
in which some members of the parent state have settled. Plato f oUowed Anaxagcns 
in holding that mind is separate from matter and acts upon it. God is outside the world. 
He shapes it as a carpenter shapes wood. On the general subject of the union of deity 
and humanity in the person of Christ, see Herzog, Bncydopttdie, art. : Christologie ; 
Barrows, in Bib. Sac., 10:766; S6 : 88; also. Bib. Sac., 17 : 585; John Owen, Person of 
Christ, in Works, 1 : 228; Hooker, EccL Polity, book v, chap. 51-66 : Boyoe, in Bap. Quar., 
1870 : 885 ; Shedd, Hist Doct., 1 : 408 «</. ; Hovey, God with Us, 61-88 ; Plumptre, Christ 
and Christendom, appendix ; B. H. Johnson^The Idea of Law in Chrlstok)gy« in Bib. 
Sac, Oct. 1889:69^06. 
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SBCnOK III. — ^THB TWO STATES OP CHRIST. 

L The State of Huiciuation. 

L The nature of this humilicUion, 

We may diflmiBB, as unworthy of serious notice, the views that it consisted 
essentially either in the union of the Logos with human natore, — for this 
nnion wi^ human nature continues in the state of exaltation ; or in the 
outward triab and privations of Christ's human life, — for this view oasts 
reproach upon poverty, and ignores the power of the soul to rise superior 
to its outward oircumsiances. 

B. O. Robinson, Christian Theoloiry. 224—'* The error of supposing it too humiliating 
to obey law was derived from the Roman treasury of merit and works of supereroga- 
tion. Better was Frederick the Great's sentiment when his sturdy subject and neigli- 
bor, the miller, whose windmill he had attempted to remove, having beaten him in a 
lawsuit, the thwarted monarch exclaimed: *Thank God, there is law in Pnissiar" 
Palmer, Theological Definition, 79— *'God reveals himself in the rock, vegetable, 
animal, man. Must not the process go on ? Must there not appear in the fulness of 
time a man who will reveal God as perfectly as is possible in human conditions— a 
man who is God under the limitations of humanity ? Such incarnation is humiliation 
only in the eyes of men. To Christ it is lifting up, exaltation, glory ; Joha 12 : 82 — ' iai I, 
if I b« lifted up frontka av^ vUl dnir aU Ma MnitmjwiiL' " George Harris, Moral Evolution, 409— 
**The divinity of Christ is not obscured, but is more deariy seen, shining through his 
humanity.'* 

We may devote more attention to the 

A. Theory of Thomasius, DeUtzsoh^ and Orosby, that the humiliation 
consisted in the surrender of the relative divine atixibutes. 

This theory holds that the Logos, although retaining his divine self- 
oonsoiousness and his immanent attributes of holiness, love, and truth, 
surrendered his relative attributes of omniscienoe, omnipotence, and omni- 
presence, in order to take to himself veritable human nature. According 
to this view, there are, indeed, two natures in Christ, but neither of these 
natures is infinite. Thomasius and Delitzsch are the chief advocates of 
this theory in (Germany. Dr. Howard Orosby has maintained a similar 
view in America. 

The theory of Thomasius, DeUtcsch, and Crosby has been, though improperly, 
called the theory of the Keno6is(from 4<c^v«<r<r— "mptiadUffisalf"— inPkiL2:7), and its 
advocates are often called Kenotio theologians. There is a Kenosis of the Logos, but 
it is of a different sort from that which this theory supposes. For statements of this 
theory, see Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 2 :238-26fi, 542-660 ; Delitzsch, Biblisobe 
Psychologic, 823-333; Howard Crosby, in Bap. Quar., 1870:85(^-863— a discourse subse- 
quently published in a separate volume, with the title t The True Humanity of Christ, 
and reviewed by Shedd, in Presb. Bev., April, 1881 : 4aM3L Crosby emphasizes the 
word^bMUM^'inJohAlMl — **aBdtke¥wibeQiMtMk"— and gives the word** iMk" the sense 
of ** man,*' or ** human." Crosby, then, should logically deny, though he does not deny, 
that Christ's body was derived from the Virgin. 

We object to this view that : 

(a ) It contradicts the Scriptures already referred to, in which Christ 
asserts his divine knowledge and power. Divinity, it is said, can give up 
its world-functions, for it existed without these before creation. But to 
give up divine attributes is to give up the substance of Godhead. Nor is 
it a sufficient reply to say that only the relative attributes are given up. 
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while the immanent attribntee, which chiefly characterize the €k)dhead, are 
retained ; for the immanent neceaaarilj involye the relative, as the greater 
inyolve the lees. 

Ltobner, Jahrbuoh f . <L TheoL, 8 : 848-860^^ Is the Logot here? But wherein does he 
tfiow his presenoe, that it may be known ? ** Hase. Huttenis RedlylFtis, 11th ed., 21T, 
note. John Caird, Fund. IdeasofChiistianitr, 2: 125-146, criticises the theory- of the 
Keoosis, but grants that, with all its self-oontradlotions, as he regards them, it is an 
attempt to render oonoeiyable the profound truth of a sympathizing, setf-sacrifldnsr 
Qod. 

(&) Since the Logos, in uniting himself to a human soul, reduces him- 
self to the condition and limitations of a human soul, the theory is Tirtuallj 
a theory of the coexistence of two human souls in Christ But the union 
of two finite souls is more difficult to explain than the union of a finite and 
an infinite, — since there can be in the former case no intelligent guidance 
and control of the human element by the divine. 

Bomer, Jahrbnch f. d. TheoL, 1 : 897-406— ^' The impossibility of making two finite 
souls into one finally drove Arianism to the denial of any human soul in Christ** 
( Apollinarianism). This statement of Domer, which we have already quoted in our 
account of Apollinarianism, illustrates the similar imposBibility, upon the theory of 
Thomasius, of oonstruoting out of two finite souls the person of Christ. See also HoYey« 
Ood with Us, 68. 

( c) This theory fails to secure its end, that of maiking comprehensible 
the human development of Jesus, — for even though divested of the relative 
attributes of Gbdhood, the Logos still retains his divine self-consciousness, 
together with his immanent attributes of holiness, love, and truth. This 
is as difficult to reconcile with a purely natural human development as the 
possession of the relative divine attributes would be. The theory logically 
leads to a further denial of the possession of any divine attributes, or of 
any divine consciousness at all, on the part of Christ, and merges itself in 
the view of Qess and Beecher, that the Godhead of the Logos is actually 
transformed into a human souL 

Kahnls, Boffmatlk, 8:843~"The old theology conceived of Christ as in full and 
unbroken use of the divine self-consciousnees, the divine attributes, and the divine 
world-functions, from the conception until death. Though Jesus, as foetus, ohild, boy, 
was not almighty and omnipresent according to his human nature, yet he was so, as to 
his divine nature, which constituted one ego with his human. Thomasius, however, 
declared that the Logos gave up his relative attributes, during his sojourn In flesh. 
Domer's objection to this, on the ground of the divine unohangeableness, overshoots 
the mark, because it makes any becoming impossible. 

** But some things in Thomasius' doctrine are still difflonlt : 1st, divinity can certainly 
give up its world-functions, for it has existed without these before the world was. In 
the nature of an absolute personality, however, lies an absolute knowing, willing, feel- 
ing, which it cannot give up. Hence Pliil. 8 : 6-ii speaks of a giving-up of divine gl<Hy« 
but not of a giving-up of divine attributes or nature. 2d, little is gained by such an 
assumption of the sriving-up of relative attributes, since the Logos, even while divested 
of a part of his attributes, still has full possession of his divine self -consciousness, which 
must make a purely human development no less difficult. 8d, the expressions of 
divine self-consciousness, the works of divine power, the words of divine wisdom, 
prove that Jesus was in possession of his divine self -consciousness and attributeSi 

** The essential thing which the Kenotics aim at, however, stands fast ; namely, that 
the divine personality of the Logos divested itself of Its glory ( John 17 : S), riches (S Ooc 
8:9), divine form (PkU. 8 : 6). This divesting is the becoming man. The humiliation, 
then, was a giving up of the uae^ not of the possession, of the divine nature and attri- 
butes. That man can thus give up self-oonsdousness and powers, we see every day in 
sleep. But man doesnot, thereby, cease to be man. So we maintain tiiat the Logos, 
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when he became man, did not divest himself of his divine person and nature* which was 
Impossible; but only divested himself of the use and exercise of these— these bein^ 
latent to him— in order to lufold themselves to use in the measure to which his human 
nature developed itself —a use which found its completion in the condition of exalta- 
tion.'* This statement of Eahnis, although approaohinff oorreotness, is still neitlier 
quite correct nor quite complete. 

B. Theory that the hnimlifttion Gonsisted in the sarrender of the inde- 
pendent exeroise of the divine attribates. 

This theory, which we regard aa the most satisfactory of all, may be more 
folly set forth as f ollowB. The hnmiliation, as the Soriptnres seem to 
show, consisted : 

(a) In that act of the inreSxistent Logos by which he gave np his divine 
glory with the Father, in order to take a servant-form. In this aot| he 
resigned not the possession, nor yet entirely the nse, but rather the inde- 
pendent exercise, of the divine attributes. 

Mii7;S~«0flrifyaoaMvifttUBaowiMlfvithtt6gl«7vU0kIkiidviatlMeb6lmtev^ 
: 6, 7~ " v^ existiiigiB tk« fcm flf OH oooitad Ml tk« bus; OB aa tqiOAmj vith God a tU^ to b« giMf^ 
Miptiii UMdi; takiar tke teB«faMrTBiit,lMiB; mda la tk«li]E«MH«fB«**; SOor.8: 9— "I^TtkMvtkt 
gnoeofonrLoKdJimGhrii^tkatittMigk ke vat rich, 7«tiir Tear Mkatk^beouM poor, tkaijithifagh his poiwtj 
■ightbeQiMriflh.*' Pompllia, in Robert Browning's The Ring and the Book : *^Nowl8ee 
how Ood is likest God in being bom." 

Omniscience gives up all knowledge but that of the child, the Inftot, the embryo, 
the infinitesimal germ of humanity. Omnipotence gives up all power but that of the 
Impregnated ovum in the womb of the Virgin. The Godhead narrows itself down to a 
point that is next to absolute extinction. Jesus washing his disciples' feet, in JotaiiS: 
1-20^ is the symbol of his coming down from his throne of glory and taking the form of 
a servant, in order that he may purify us, by regeneration and sanctifloatlon, for the 
marrlage-fiupper of the Iamb. 

b) In the submission of the Logos to the control of the Holy Spirit and 
the limitations of his Messianic mission, in his communication of the 
divine fulness of the human nature which he had taken into union with 
himself. 



iflto 1 : 2 - Jesus, ** aflar tkai kf kiid gim oonMoidaMl thni«k tte lUj Spirit VBto te ap^ 
akoi«n*';iO:88~'*J6raaflf Iaantk.kov6odaiUBiitodkimvitk tka Hdj Spirit and vitkpovw*'; I«b.9:i4— 
*'tkakIoodflf (Irift^vkotkroagktke etanal Spixit offend kixBidfvltkoatUtia^ A minor may 

have a great estate left to him, yet may have only such use of it as his guardian per- 
mits. In Homer's Blad, when Andromache brings her infant son to part with Hector, 
the boy is terrified by the warlike plumes of his father's helmet, and Hector puts them 
off to embrace him. So God lays aside **That glorious form, that light unsufferable 
And that far-beaming blase of majesty.'* Arthur H. Hallam, in John Brown's Bab 
and his Friends, 282, 283 — ** Revelation is the voluntary approximation of the inflntte 
Being to the ways and thoughts of finite humanity.** 

(c ) In the continuous surrender, on the part of the €h>d-man, so &r as 
his human nature was concerned, of the exercise of those divine powers 
with which it was endowed by virtue of its union with the divine, and in 
the Yoluntaiy acceptance, which followed upon this, of temptation, suffor- 
ing, and death. 

lUt » : 53— '*tkiidurt tkM ftat I oaaMt bintek BI7 IkOer, and ke ikn f m low atad M am ttai t^ 
afaagda?** JohAiO:17,i8~*'1k«dbndolktkaPUkark>TOM.btoaaaaIlajdoviBjlii^ttatIm7takaitaciii. 
la MM takatk it avaj from ma, bat I Uj it dova af ByBaU I kara povw ta hj it dovi, and I kavt povir ta taka 
U again '* ; FUL 2 : 8 ~ *' asd baisf flbud ia fiokiA aa anas, ko knaUad kinaal^ baMBdng abadi^ 
jia, tka daatk of tka flnaa." Cf, Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice: ** Such music is there in 
immortal souls. That idiUe this muddy vesture of decay Doth dose it in, we oannot 
aeeit,** 
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Each of tiiese elements of the dootrine has hs own Scriptaial s u pportb 
We most therefore regard the humiliation of Christ, not as consisting in a 
single act| bnt as inyolving a continnons self-rennndation, which b^pm 
with the Kenoeis of the Logos in becoming man, and which oohninated in 
the self-snbjection of the Qod-man to the deatii of the cross. 

Our dootrfne of Christ's homiliatloii will be better understood If we putltmldwaj 
between two pairs of erroneous views, nwWng it the third of five. Hie Vet would be as 
follows: (1) Gees: The Logos gaye up all diyioe attributes; (8) Thomasius: The 
Logos gaye up relative attributes only ; (8) True View : The Logos gave up the inde- 
pendent exercise of divine attributes; (4) Old Orthodoxy: Christ gave up the use of 
divine attributes; (S) Anselm: Christ acted as if he did uot possess divine attributes. 
The full exposition of the dassJoal passage with ref erenoe to the humiliation, namely, 
PUL 2 : 6-1; we give below, under the next paragraph, pages 70&, 708. Brentius illustrated 
Christ^ humiliation by the king who travels Inoogntto. Bnt Mason, Faith of the Gos- 
pel, 158, says weU that "* to part in appearance with only the fruition of the divine 
attributes would be to impose upon us with a pretence of self-sacriflce ; but to part 
with it in reality was to maniftet most perfectly the true nature of God.** 

This same objection lies against the explanation given in the Churdi Quarterly 
Review, Oct 1891 :l-dOi, on Our Lord's Knowledge as Man: **If divine knowledge 
exists in a different form from human, and a translation into a different form is neces- 
sary before it can be available in the human sphere, our Lord might know the day of 
Judgment as God, and yet be ignorant of it as man. This must have been the case if 
he did not choose to trauslate it into the human form. But it might also have been 
incapable of translation. The processes of divine knowledge may be fSr above our 
finite comprehension.** This seems to us to be a virtual denial of the unity of Christ's 
person, and to make our Lord play fast and loose with the truth. He either knew, or 
he did not know ; and his denial that he knew makes it impossible that he should 
have known in any sense. 

2. The stages of ChrUfa humiliation. 

We may distingnish : ( a) That act of the preaincamate Logos by which, 
in becoming man, he gaye up the independent exercise of the divine attri- 
butes. ( 6 ) His sabmission to the common laws which regolate the origin 
of sonls from a preexisting sinfol stock, in taking his hnman nature from 
the Virgin, — a human nature which only the miraculous conception ren- 
dered pure* ( c ) His subjection to the limitations inyolved in a human 
growth and deyelopment, — reaching the consciousness of hissonship at his 
twelfth year, and working no miracles till after the baptism, (d) The 
subordination of himself, in state, knowledge, teaching, and acts, to the 
control of the Holy Spirit, — so living, not independently, but as a servant 
( 6 ) His subjection, as connected with a sinful race, to temptation and suf- 
fering, and finally to the death which constituted the penalty of the law. 

Peter Lombard asked whether Qod could know more than he was aware of? It is 
only another way of putting the question whether, during the earthly life of Christ, 
the Logos existed outside of the flesh of Jesus. We must answer in the afllrmative. 
Otherwise the number of the persons in the Trinity would be variable, and the universe 
could do without him who is ever '^apkolding all tUngs bj tka yard of Us povw** (leb. i : 8 ), and in 
whom "allthingiooodit" (OoLl:!?). Let us recall the nature of God*s omnipresence (see 
pages 279-282 ). Omnipresence is nothing less than the presence of the whole of God in 
every place. From this it follows, that the whole Christ can be present in every believer 
as fully as if that believer were the only one to receive of his fulness, and that the 
whole Logos can be united to and be present in the man Christ Jesus, while at the same 
time he fills and governs the universe. By virtue of this omnipresence, therefore, the 
whole Logos can sufBer on earth, while yet the whole Logos reigns in heaven. The 
Logos outside of Christ has the perpetual consciousness of his Godhead, while yet the 
Logos, as united to humanity in Christ , ia subject to ignorance, weakness, and death. 
Shedd,I>ogm.TheoU 1:168 ^''Jehovah, though present in the form of the burning 
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Viish, was at tbe same timeomnlpreflentatoo*'; 2:206-884. esp. 280— "^Beoanse the sun 
la Bhlnlnff In and through a oloud. It does not follow that It cannot at the same time be 
ahining throu^ the remainder of unlveraal space, unobstructed hy any vapor what- 
ever." Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 21— ^ Not with God, as with finite man, does 
arrival in one place necessitate withdrawal from another.*' John Oalvin : ** The whole 
Ohrist was there; but not all that was in Christ was there." See Adamson, The Mind 
of Christ 

How the independent exerdse of the attributes of omnipotenoe, omniscience, and 
omnipresence can be surrendered, even for a time, would be inconceivable, if we were 
regardincr the Logos as he Is in himself, seated upon the throne of the universe. Hie 
matter is somewhat easier when we remember that it was not the Logos per se, but 
rather the Ood-man, Jesus Christ, in whom the Logos submitted to this humiliation. 
South, Sermons, 2 : 9—** Be the fountain never so full, yet If it communicate itself by 
a little pipe, the stream can be but small and inconsiderable, and equal to the measure 
of its conveyance." Sartorius, Person and Work of Christ, 80— **The human eye, 
when open, sees heaven and earth; but when shut, it sees Uttle or nothing. Yet its 
inherent capacity does not change. So divinity does not change Its nature, when it 
drops the curtain of humanity before the eyes of the God-man.** 

The divine in Christ, during most of his earthly Ufe, Is latent, or only now and then 
present to his consciousness or manifested to others. Illustrate from second childhood, 
where the mind itself exists, but is not capable of use ; or from first childhood, where 
even a Newton or a Humboldt, if brought back to earth and made to occupy an infant 
body and brain, would develop as an Infant, with infantile powers. There Is more in 
memory than we can at this moment recall,— memory Is greater than recollection. 
There is more of us at all times than we know,— only the sudden emergency reveals 
the largeness of our resources of mind and heart and wilL The new nature, in the 
regenerate, is greater than it appears: "Btknd, now tr« v« ikilina of God, asd itiiBelxitBtli 
■aniJMtvUtvaikiUU. ¥«taMwtto>. if keAanWMiWiwtid, wiAaH W Ukakfai" (1 J<tot ;2). So in 
Christ there was an ocean-Uke fulness of resource, of which only now and then the 
Spirit permitted the consciousness and the ezerdse. 

Without denying (with Domer) the oompletenesB, even from the moment of the 
conception, of the union between the deity and the humanity, we may still say with 
Kahnis : *^ The human nature of Christ, according to the measure of its development» 
appropriates more and more to its consdous use the latent fulness of the divine nature.'* 
So we take the middle ground between two opposite extremes. On the one hand, the 
Eenosis was not the extinction of the Logoa. Nor, on the other hand, did Cbrist 
hunger and sleep by miracle,— this Is Dooetlsm. We must not minimJafl Christ's humil- 
iation, for this was his glory. There was no limit to his descent, except that arising 
from his sinlessness. His humiliation was not merely the giving-up of the appearance 
of Godhead. Baird, BlohimBevealed, 666 —^Should any one aim to celebrate the conde- 
scension of the emperor Charles the Fifth, by dwelling on the fact that he laid aside the 
robes of royalty and assumed the style of a subject, and altogether ignore the more 
Important matter that he actually became a private person. It would be very weak and 
absurd.*' C/.SOor.8:9— "ftovgkktwM rick, Tit iir7Mr«kMtebeQiMpNr" -he beggared him- 
self. llaiS7:«— "iTQtiaiTGtivkjluiiiaoaftmkMair'^-non-exerotoeof divineomnl. 
science. 

Inasmuch, however, as the pasMge PULS:M Is the chief basla and support of the 
doctrine of Christ's humiliation, we here subjoin a more detailed examination of it. 

BxpoSETioir OF PHiUFPiure, 2 : 6-8. The passage reads ; "'•ht, wiitiag ia tk torn rf Otj, 
flMnM B«t tka btia; OB aa tfialilj vitk M a tkiif to b« giMK bat «ftM UMdt ti^^ 
boingmaiiiattolilMBOMofaoa; ondbdaf fcod iM&ikiflBMaiMa,hotaMhkdMMiHliiiMiH obiiiwt tm 
uto imA, jm,tktimikdtkb am** 

The sub ject of the sentence is at first ( twist 6b 7 ) Christ Jesus, regarded as the pre8xl8t- 
ent Logos; subsequently (two 8), this same Christ Jesus, regarded as Incarnate. This 
change In the subject Is indicated by the contrast between i^op^i ^«od (t««6) and #iop4irr 
aovAov ( t«m7), as well as by the participles kmfimv and ytr6iurot (t««7) and cvpcdctt (nmZ) 
It Is asserted, then, that the preexisting Logos, ** although subsisting In the form of 
GkHl, did not regard his equality with God as a thing to be forcibly retained, but emptied 
himself by taking the form of a servant, ( that IsJ by being made in the likeness of men. 
And being found in outward condition as a man, he (the incarnate son of God, yet 
further) humbled himself, by becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the 
oross** (T««B). 

Here notice that what the Logos divested himself of, in becoming man, is not the 
45 
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•ubttenoe of his Oodhe«d, but the **!«« «r M** in which this substanoe was manlfestod. 
This "fcm «f M" can be only that independent ezeroise of the powers and prero^tives 
of Deity whioh constitutes his "ifiiii^ vitk Qol** This he surrenders, in the act of 
*'takiigtkifcrB«f a Mrrait"— or beoominff subordinate, as man. (Here other Scriptures 
complete the view, by their representations of the controlling influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the earthly life of C!hrist.) The phrases **mi» in tht IDubm af ma** and "ioudii 
feihiia ata ■■!** are used to Intimate, not that Jesus Christ was not really man, but that 
he was Ood as well as man, and therefore free from the sin which clings to man ( ef. 
Urn, 8 : S — ir h/ioimiimn va^hf kinm^mn —Meyer )• Finally, this one person, now Ood and 
man united, submits himself, oonsolously and TOluntarily, to the humiliation of an 
Ignominious death. 

See Lightfdot, on PUL 2:8— **Ohrist divested himself, not of his diyine nature, for that 
was Impossible, but of the i^oiies and prerogatives of Deity. This he did by taking the 
form of a servant" Bvansi in Presb.Bev., 1888:287—** Two stages in Christ's humilia- 
tion, each represented by a finite verb defining the oentral act of the particular stage, 
accompanied by two modal participles. 1st stage Indicated In t. 7. Its eentral act is : 
•koMptMkiMll* Its two modalities are: (1) 'taU^ tt« im of Mrrait'; (8) 'bttflsMdeiitts 
UkMMi «f MS.* Here we have the humiliation of the Kenosis,— that by which Christ 
htcamt man. 8d stage, indicated In t. 8. Its central act is: 'kt knablad UbmII* Its two 
modaUtiesare: (1) 'baaffoaadiBlMUittMaBia^ (2) 'bMouiifobeiifntiitedaa^ 
««■.* Here we have the humiliation of his obedlenoe and death,^ that by which, in 
humanity, he became a sacrifice for our sins.** 

Meyer refers 1^5:81 ezduslTely to Christ and the church, making the completed 
imlon future, however, <. e., at the time of the Parousia. *'fw tkii oum thall a msk laan kit 
fcthwaadBotttf '*:-** in the incarnation, Christ leaves father and mother ( his seat at the 
right hand of God), and deaves to his wlf^ (the church), and then the two (the 
descended Christ and the church) become one flesh (one ethical person, as the married 
pair become one by physical union )• The Fathers, however, ( Jerome, Theodoiet, 
Ohrysostom ), referred it to the incarnation.*' On the Interpretation of FUL 8 : Mi, see 
Oomm. of Neander, Meyer, Lange, BUIcott. 

On the question whether Christ would have become man had there been no sin, theo- 
logians are divided. Domer, Martenaen, and Westcott answer in the afllrmative; 
Bobinson, Watts, and Denney In the negative. See Domer, Hist Doot Person of 
Ohrist 5:236; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 8S7-8B0; Westcott Com. on Hebrews, 
page 8— ** The Incarnation is in its essence independent of the F^ though conditioned 
by it as to Its circumstances." Per contra^ see Bobinson, Christ TheoU 219, note — ** It 
would be diiflcult to show that a like method of argrument from a priori premisses will 
not equally avail to prove sin to have been a necessary part of the scheme of creation.** 
Denney, Studies In Theology, 101, objects to the doctrine of necessary inoamatlon irre- 
spective of Bin, that It tends to obliterate the distinction between nature and grace, to 
blur the definite outlines of the redemption wrought by Christ as the supreme revelA- 
tion of Gk>d and his love. See also Watts, New Apologetic 198-202; Julius MUller, 
Dogmat Abhandlungen,Ofr-DM; Van Oostersee, Dogmatics, 512-608, 548-548; Forrest 
The Authority of Christ 340-845. On the general subject of the Kenosis of the Logoa, 
see Bruce, Humiliation of Christ; Boblns, In Bib. Sac., Oct 1874 : 815; Philippi, Glaub* 
enslehre, 4:138-150, 88(M75; Pope, Person of CSirist ^i Bodemeyer, Lohre von der 
Kenosis ; Hodge, Syst TheoL, 2 : 810-026. 

n. Thb 8tatb of Exaltation. 

1. The nature of this exaUatum. 

It oonsisted essentially in : (a) A lesnmptiony on the part of the Logos, 
of his independent exerdse of divine attributes. ( 6 ) The withdrawal, on 
the part of the Logos, of all limitations in his commnnioation of t)ie divine 
fulness to the hmnan natnre of Christ ( o) The corresponding exennae, 
on the part of the human nature, of those powers which belonged to it by 
virtue of its union with the divine. 

The eighth Psalm, with its account of the glory of human nature. Is at present ful- 
filled only In Christ (see lUt S : 9— "Isrt vt btboUl .... Jem'* ). let 2 : 7* i»A^rrM<r«« avrbr 
fip«x<^ ^**v>'AYWAovf-- may be translated, as in the margin of the Bev. Vers.: "ftaandMl 
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Ub /or a little 1l7^fl6l»wvtt•l the aagvli.'* Christ^s human body was not neoeasarily subject 
to death ; only by outward compulsion or voluntary surrender could he die. Hence 
resurrection was a natural necessity (i0tB2:24— "vkoaGod raited np^ Wring kosed the paagt of 
diith: beeaiiM it VMBotposiible that he ihoiild beholden of it"; 31 — " neither wu he left uto IideB. nor did his 
flesh see eonrnptkn ** ). This exaltation, which then affected humanity only in its head, is to 
be the experience also of the members. Our bodies also are to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, and we are to sit with Christ upon his throne. 

2. The stages of Chrises exaXtoHon. 

( a ) The qniokening and resnrreotion. 

Both Lutherans and Bomanists difltingniah between these two, making 
the former precede, and the latter follow, Christ's "preaching to the spir- 
its in prison." These views rest npon a misinterpretation of 1 Pet 8 : 18- 
20. Lutherans teach that Christ descended into heU, to proclaim his 
triumph to evil spirits. But this is to give ktcf/pv^ev the unusual sense of 
proclaiming his triumph, instead of his gospeL Bomanists teach that 
Christ entered the underworld to preach to Old Testament saints, that thej 
might be saved. But the passage speaks only of the disobedient ; it can- 
not be pressed into the support of a sacramental theory of the salvation of 
Old Testament believera The passage does not assert the descent of Christ 
into the world of spirits, but only a work of the prdincamate Logos in 
ofifering salvation, through Noah, to the world then about to perish. 

Augustine, Ad Euodlam, ep. 90 — " The spirits shut up in prison are the unbelievers who 
lived in the time of Noah, whose spirits or souls were shut up in the darkness of ignor- 
ance as in a prison ; Christ preached to them, not in the flesh, for he was not yet Incar- 
nate, but in the spirit, that is, in his divine nature." Oalvln taught that Christ descended 
into the underworld and suffered the pains of the lost. But not all Calvinists hold 
with him here ; see Princeton Essays, 1 : 153. Meyer, on Beai. 10 : 7, regards the question 
— " "Who shsll desoeod into the sbya ? ( thst is, te hria; Christ vy from the detd )"— as an allusion to, and so 
indirectly a proof-text for, Christ's descent into the underworld. Mason, Faith of the 
Gospel, 211, favors a preaching to the dead : ^* During that time [ the three days ] he 
did not return to heaven and his Father." But though JohaSO:!? is referred to for 
proof, is not this statement true only of his body ? So far as the soul is concerned, 
Christ can say: "PUher. into thy heads I oommeiid ■j8rixiV*and"To-d8,7lhoa shaltbe vith BsiiPim- 
dlse"(Liike28:43,46). 

Zahn and Bomer best represent the Lutheran view. Zahn, in Bxpositor, March, 1808 : 
216-223 — ** If Jesus was truly man, then his soul, after it left the body, entered Into the 
fellowship of departed spirits. ... If Jesus is he who lives f orevermore and even his 
dying was bis act, this tarrying in the realm of the dead cannot be thought of as a 
purely passive condition, but must have been known to those who dwelt there. .... 
If Jesus was the Redeemer of mankind, the generations of those who had passed away 
must have thus been brought into personal relation to him, his work and his kingdom, 
without waiting for the last day." 

Domer, Glaubeuslehre, 2 : 662 (Syst Doot, 4:127), thinks ^Christ's descent into 
Hades marks a new era of his pneumatic life, in which he shows himself free from the 
limitations of time and space." He rejects ^ Luther's notion of a merely triumphal 
progress and proclamation of Christ Before Christ," he says, ** there was no abode 
peopled by the damned. The descent was an application of the benefit of the atone- 
ment (implied in xiypv^vciv). The work was prophetic, not high-priestly nor kingly. 
Ck)ing to the spirits in prison Is spoken of as a spontaneous act, not one of physical 
necessity. No power of Hades led him over into Hades. Deliverance from the 
limitations of a mortal body Is already an indication of a higher stage of ezisteace. 
Christ's soul is bodiless for a time — wvwi^a only — as the departed were. 

** The ceasing of this preaching is neither recorded, nor reasonably to be supposed, 
— indeed the ancient church supposed it carried on through the apostles. It expresses 
the universal significance of Christ for former generations and for the entire kingdom 
ofthedead. No physical power is a limit to him. The gates of hell, or Hades, shall not 
prevail over or against him. The intermediate state is one of blessedness-f or him, and 
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he oan admit the penitent thief into it. Bveii those who were not laid hold of by 
Christ's historic manifestation in this earthly life still must, and may, be brought into 
rdation with him, in order to be able to accept or to reject him. And thus the uniTosal 
relation of Christ to humanity and the absoluteness of the Christlaa religloii are cod- 
flrmed." 80 Domer, for substance. 

All this V0m<0 Strauss, who tdiought that the djrinff of vast masses of men, before and 
after Christ, who had not been brought into relation to Christ, proyes that the Cbris- 
tian religion is not necessary to salvation, because not universal. For adyocacy of 
Christ's preaching to the dead, see also Jahrbuch fOr d. TheoL, 28 : 177-as ; W. W. Pat- 
ton, in N. Bug., July, 18B8 : 460-478 ; John Miller, Problems Suggested by the Bible, part 
1 : 6B-96; part S :88; Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison; Eeodri<^ in Bap. Bev^ ApL 1888; 
Clemen, Niedergeflahren sa deo Toten. 

For the opposite view, see ** No Preaching to the Dead," in Princeton Bey., March, 
1875:197; 1878:4S1-481; Hovey,in Bap. Quar., 4 : 486 sq^ and Bib. Bschatology, 97-107 ; 
Love, Christ's Preaching to the Spirits in Prison ; Cowles, in Bib. Sac, 1875 : 401 ; Hodge, 
Syst IheoL, 2 s 616-6SS; Salmond, in Popular Commentary ; and Johnstone, Conu, in 
loco. So Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Bishop Pearson. See also B. D. Morris, Is 
There Salvation after Death ? and Wright, BelaUon of Death to Probation, 2S : £8— "* If 
Christ preached to spirits in Hades, it may have been to demonstrate the hopeUtmem of 
adding in the other world to the privileges enjoyed in this. We do not read that it had 
any ftivorable effect upon the hearers. If men will not hear Moses and the Prophets, 
then they will not hear one risen from the dead. 'Tb-dajtksAaltbevitkBeiiHndiM' (Lok* 
U : 4S) was not oomforting, if Christ was going that day to the realm of lost spirits. The 
antediluvians, however, were specially favored with Noah's preadilng, and were spe- 
cially wicked." 

Fbr full statemoit of the view presented in the text, that the preaching referred to was 
the preaching of Christ as preexisting Logos to the spirits, now in prison, when once 
they were disobedient in the days of Noah, see Bartlett, in New Bnglander, Oct. 1872 : 
001 SQ., and in Bib. Sac, Apr. 1888 : 888-078. Before giving the substance of Bartlett^ 
exposition, we transcribe in full the passage in question, IMS: 18-M— "B«0uim Obriil ate 
■dEr«d ir djM flao% tk« rightMM ir tM iiiri«kt6oa% tha ke Bight fari^ u tt M 
bvt Bad* ftUTf is tk« ipirft ; is vki«k ate M irast and praakad iBli tk« ^rtti is priaoa, tkl dbn^ 
•badiaa^ irb« tk« loi«inflMiif «r God vaiUA in tka dajt af ImL" 

Bartlett expounds as follows: **'IiYhioh'[irvciffi«rt, divine nature I'kavwiasdiRaaM 
ta tka Bpirili ii priaos vhn onoe tkaj dtebtjai' ini^i^wriy is circumstantial aorist, indicating the 
time of the preaching as a definite past. It is an anarthrous dative, as in Uk«8 :27; Hat 8: 
tt; A^1S:K; 28:17. It is an appositive, or predicative, participle. [That the aorist pai^ 
tidple does not necesearily describe an action preliminary to that of the principal verb 
appears from its use in Tina 18 (^ovarw^cf), inlTk«aal:6 ( <e{dM<>^ ), and in OoL 8 : 11, iS.] 
The connection of thought is : Peter exhorts his readers to endure suffering bravely, 
because Christ did so,»in his lower nature being put to death, in his higher nature 
enduring the opposition of sinners before the flood. Sinners of that time only are men- 
tioned, because this permits an introduction of the subsequent refereooe to baptism. 
Cr.6«i.«:S;lPati:l()^U;8Pat8:4,5." 

(b) The asoension and Bitdng at the right hand of God. 

As the resorreotion proclaimed Christ to men as the perfected and glori- 
fied man, the conqueror of sin and lord of death, the asoenfiion proclaimed 
him to the universe as the reinstated God, the possessor of universal 
dominion, the omnipresent object of worship and hearer of prayer. i>ea> 
tra Dei ubique eat 

llai»:i8;»-«AUantkari^haikbeaigimnitaiiMlikiamaadoBiai^. . . . la, I aB vift 7MI al«aj% 
amutothaasdflfthavorld"; IIarki6:i9--8oth«tkaloidteB%aftar ka had ipokca onto lh«B. vaa nodnd 
■p into kiaTO^ and aatdovn at tka light hand «r God''; i0to7:56-*'BatlN^b«iBgfkU«ftbaMj8pixit,laaM 
^ atadfiMttj into kiam, and aav tha gl«7 af Qod, aid Jaaoa fltaadiiv OB tha right kaad of e«d '* ; 2 Oor. 18 : 4 
vaa flrodflad thioQgh veaknaiB. jet ha UTolh ttiwigh tha povw of God '^ 1^ 1 : a; 8S - "ha prt aU thii^ 
JaeOos oadar hia fMt, and gare him ta ba hoad orar aU things to the ehnreh, vhiflh it hii b^^^ 
illath all in aU '^ 4 : 10 ^ '' la that doaoandad ia tha aaaa alaa ^t aaoandad flv abora aU tha haaTtOB, thai ha Bight 
111 aU thiiga.** Philippic Olaubenslehre, 4 : 184-189 - *' Before the resurrection, Christ was 
the God-man ; since the resurrection, he is the (Tod-man. • ... He ate with his disciples, 
not to show the ouaUttf, but the reoMty, of his human body." Niooll, Life of Christ: 
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** It was hard for Elijah to ascend **— it required ohariot and horMS of fire—** but it was 
easier for Christ to ascend tiian to descend," — there was a grayltation upwards. Mao- 
laren : ** He has not left the world, though tie has ascended to ttie Father, any more than 
he left the Father when he came into the world'*; John i:i8~" tktodybegoltn San, ¥h»ii in 
tkaboaomorthfPathor'*; 8:i3— "thf Sontfaan. vktiiinkitTflB.** 

We are compelled here to consider the problem of the relation of the humanity to the 
Logos in the state of exaltation. The Lutherans maintain the ubiquity of Christ'^ 
human body, and they make it the basis of their doctrine of the sacraments. Domer, 
Glaubenslehre, 2 : 674-076 ( Syst Doot., 4 : 138-142 ), holds to ** a presence, not simply of 
the Logros, but of the whole God-man, with all his people, but not necessarily likewise 
a similar presence in the world ; in other words, his presence is morally conditioned by 
men's reoeptiyity.'* The old theologians said that Christ is not in heaven, quasi earcere, 
Oalyin, Institutes, 8 : 15— he is *' incarnate, but not incarcerated.** He has gone into 
heaven, the place of spirits, and he manifests himself there ; but he has also gone far 
above all heavens, that he may fill all things. He is with his people alway. All power 
Is given into his hand. The church is the fulness of him that fllleth all in aD. So the 
Acts of the Apostles speak constantly of the Son of man, of the man Jesus as God, ever 
present, the object of worship, seated at the right hand of God, having all the powers 
and prerogatives of Deity. See Westoott, Bible Com., on Jokn SO : 12 ~ " ke biwttad en than, 
and Hdth into tt«m, RaouTt ji tM Hblj Spirit"—** The characteristic efFeot of the Paschal gift was 
shown in the new faith by which the disciples were gathered into a living society ; the 
charaoteristio eflTeot of the Pentecostal gift was shown in the ezeroise of supremacy 
potentially universaL'* 

Who and what is this Christ who is present with hispeople when they pray ? It is not 
enough to say, He is simply the Holy Spirit; for the Holy Spirit is the "{^torohrist'* 
(Rom. 8:9), and in having the Holy Spirit we have Christ himself (John 16:7— "I vill tend him 
[the Comforter] uto jon * ; 14 : 18— "I oonw unto yoa **). The Christ, who is thus present with 
us when we pray, is not simply the Logos, or the divine nature of Christ,— his humanity 
being separated from the divinity and b^hig localized in heaven. This would be incon- 
sistent with his promise, "Lo. I am vith jroo," in which the T* that spoke was not simply 
Deity, but Deity and humanity inseparably united; and it would deny the real and 
indissoluble union of the two natures. The elder brother and sympathising Savior who 
is with us when we pray is man, as well as God. This manhood is therefore ubiquitous 
by virtue of its union with the Godhead. 

But this is not to say that Christ's human body is eversrwhere present. It would seem 
that body must exist in spatial relations, and be confined to place. We do not know 
that this is so with regard to souL Heaven would seem to be a place, because Christ's 
body is there; and a spiritual body is not a body which is spirit, but a body which is 
suited to the uses of the spirit. But even though Christ may manifest himself, in a 
glorified human body, only in heaven, his human soul, by virtue of its union with the 
divine nature, can at the same moment be with all his scattered people over the whole 
earth. As, in the days of his flesh, his humanity was confined to place, while as to his 
Deity he could speak of the Son of man who is in heaven, so now, although his human 
body may be confined to place, his human soul is ubiquitous. Humanity can exist 
without body ; for during the three days in the sepulchre, Christ's body was on earth, 
but his soul was in the other world ; and in like manner there is. during the interm^ 
diate state, a separation of the soul and the body of believers. But humanity cannot 
exist without soul ; and if the human Savior is with us, then his humanity, at least so 
far as respects its immaterial part, must be everywhere present. Per eontnif see Shedd, 
Dogm. TheoL, 8 : 828, 887. Since Christ's human nature has derivatively become pos- 
sessed of divine attributes, there is no validity in the notion of a progressiveness in 
that nature, now that it has ascended to the right hand of God. See Philippl, Glaub- 
enslehre, 4 : 181 ; Van Oosteraee, Dogmatics, 668, 676. 

Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 827— ** Suppose the presence of the divine nature of Christ 
in the soul of a believer in London. This divine nature is at the same moment conjoined 
with, and present to, and modified by, the human nature of Christ, which is in heaven 
and not in London." So Hooker, Bccl. PoL, 64, 66, and K G. Robinson : ^* Christ is in 
heaven at the right hand of the Father, interceding for us, while he is present in the 
church by his Spirit We pray to the theanthropic Jesus. Possession of a human body 
does not now constitute a limitation. We know little of the nature of the present body." 
We add to this last excellent remark the expression of our own conviction that the 
modem conception of the merely relative nature of space, and the idealistic view of 
matter as <nily the expressloii of mind and wlU, have rtiieved tUs subject of many of 
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its f onner dtfflonltiet. If CSuist is omnipresent and if his body is simplj the oiaiilfeite- 
tlon of his soul, then everj soul may feel the presence of his humanity even now and 
** •Tiry •7«*' may "••• kia " at his second coming, even tbou^rh belieyers may be separated 
as for as is Boston from Pekin. The body from which his glory flashes forth may be 
Tlslble in teo thousand places at the same time; (JbUSttO; Itr.i:?). 



8B0TI0K IV.— THB OFFICES OF OHBIST. 

The SoriptiireB represent Christ's offices as three in number, — prophetio» 
priestly^ and kingly. Although these terms are derived from concrete 
human relations, they express perfectly distinct ideaa The prophet^ the 
priest^ and the king, of the Old Testament, were detached bat designed 
prefigurations of him who should combine all these various activities in 
himself, and should famish the ideal reality, of which they were the 
imperfect symbol& 

1 Oor. 1 : M — " tf Ub an 7« in (ftriit ktu, vk mt aide utt u wiakm tnm Otd, aad xigktMasDMi aad wmUI- 
•itkB, aad ndaptifla." Here " viadom " seems to indicate the prophetic, "rigktaoiiaDBa " ( or "Jostt- 
laation *' ) the priestly, and " aaiwtiilflatfnB and ndanptkn " the kindly work of Christ. Deoovan : 
** Three offices are necessary. Christ must be a prophet, to save us from the ignorance 
of sin ; a priest, to save us from its flruilt ; a king, to save us from its dominion in our 
flesh. Our fSlth cannot have firm basis in any one of these alone, any more than astool 
can stand on less than three legs.*' See Van Oostenee, Dogmatlos, 688-686; Aroher 
Butler, Sermons, 1 : 814. 

A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, f86— ^For * office,' there are two words in Latin: 
munus — positicm ( of Mediator ), and offioia — functions ( of Prophet, Priest, and E:ing ). 
They are not separate offices, as are those of President, Chief-Justioe, and Senator. 
They are not separate functions, capable of successive and isolated performance. They 
are rather like the several functions of the one living human body —lungs, heart, brain 
— functionally distinct, yet interdependent, and together constituting one life. So the 
functions of Prophet, Priest, and King mutually imply one another : Christ is always a 
prophetical Pri(^ and a priestly Prophet ; and he is alwajrs a royal Priest, and a 
priestly King ; and together they accomplish one redemption, to which all are equally 
essentiaL Christ is both fi«<r£nf« and vofoxAifroc." 

L Thb Pbophetio Offkxb of Chbist. 

1. ITie nature of Chriafa prophetic work, 

(a) Here we must avoid the narrow interpretation which would make 
the prophet a mere foreteller of future events. He was rather an inspired 
interpreter or revealer of the divine will, a medium of communication 
between God and men ( itpo^ijTtf^ =» not foreteller, but forteller, or forth- 
teller. Cf. Gen. 20 : 7,— of Abraham ; Ps. 105 : 15, — of the patriarchs ; 
Mat. 11 : 9,— of John the Baptist ; 1 Gor. 12 : 28, Eph. 2 : 20, and 8 : 5,^ 
of N. T. expounders of Scripture). 

6«B.80:7~"r«tmaflB«a*8irift; ir he isapr0pM"*spoken of Abraham; Pi i06:lS*''li«k^ 
■ine tiuiitadoiiM, And do 1117 pnphflti no ham "—spoken of the patriarchs; ]ial.ll:9 — "IMvtenlion 
vwl JO oat? to MO a propkot? To*, I mj unto joa, and aiuh man thia a propkot** —spoken of John the 
Baptist, from whom we have no recorded predictions, and whose pointing to Jesus as 
the "Lunb of Ood" (John 1 : 29) was apparently but an echo of Isaiah 53. 1 Oor. 12: <8— "flnt vfoMMt, 
iooondlj pnphota '^ IpL 2 : ao — " bdlt opoa the fiNudatkn of tho apotUot and prophoto *^ 8 : 5 — "rere^^ 
holj apoetlea and prophets in the Spizit"— all these latter texts speaking of New Testament 
expounders of Scripture. 

Any organ of divine revelation, or medium of divine communication, is a pn^het. 
** Hence," says Philippl, ** the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings are called 
^pnypheta priores,' or 'the earlier prophets.' Bernard's Betpioe, ulspioe, Pro&piee 
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describes the work of the prophet ; for the prophet mJff ht see and might dlsdoee things 
in the pest, things in the present, or things in the future. Daniel was a prophet, in 
telling Nebuchadnezzar what his dream had been, as well as in telling its interpretation 
(DtB. 8:28, 86). The woman of Samaria righUy called Christ a prophet, when he told 
her all things that ever she did (John 4 : 89)." On the work of the prophet, see Stanley, 
Jewish Church, 1 : 481. 

(6) The prophet oommonlj imited three methods of falfilling his office, 
— those of teaching, predicting, and miracle-working. In all these respects, 
Jesus Christ did the work of a prophet ( Dent 18 : 15 ; cf. Acta 8 : 22 ; 
Mat. 13 :57; Lnke 13 :d8; John 6 :14). He taught (Mat. 5-7), he 
uttered predictions (Mat 24 and 25 ), he wrought miracles ( Mat 8 and 9 ), 
while in his person, his life, his work, and his death, he revealed the Father 
(John8:26; U:9; 17:8). 

Oeol 18 : 15— •« Jflhorak thj flod viU rdM 19 uto Om a fnphfl^ fhn te idai^ 
aw; imtoUmih»ll7thMuk«i**;c/.iaU 8: 88— where this prophecy is said to be fulfilled in Christ 
Jesus calls himself a prophet in lUt 18 : 57— "1 propkflk ii aot lithost ksir, aan in his oiri floQBh^ 
in Us ovn hooM** ; Lnkt 18 : 88— "ItrtrtiidMi I ■ut gt en bj vftj to-daj ud to-Bomv ud tki daj IbUowiig : 
liriteaiiBolbethatapnpMiMriihaiiiflfJeniMkB.** He was caUed a prophet: ii^tM^*''^[^imi^K%' 
fin tht people aavthfii^vbick he did, tkajaii Ail ii«ffttnitk the pr0pMthitoaBfttiB^ John 8: 

86— ''the things vhiek I heiid ft« him [the Father], th6M 96ak I uto Ue vwld *^ 14 : 9— ''he thit hdk iM 
B6 haft iem the Mher " ; 17 : 8 — "the verdi vhioh then g»Test ae I hare gim unto then.** 

Denovan : ** Christ teaches us by his word, his Spirit, his example.*' Christ's mirades 
were mainly miracles of healing. ** Only sickness is contagious with us. But Christ 
was an example of perfect health, and his health was contagious. By Its overflow, 
he healed others. Only a' toiuh*( list 9: 21) was necessary." 

Edwin P. Parker, on Horace Bushnell : ** The two fundamental elements of prophecy 
are Inslffht and expression. Christian prophecy implies Insight or discernment of spirit- 
ual things by divine illumination, and expression of them, by inspiration, in terms of 
Christian truth or in the tones and cadences of Christian testimony. We may define it, 
then, as the publication, under the impulse of inspiration, and for edification, of truths 
perceived by divine illumination, apprehended by faith, and assimilated by experience. 
... It requires a natural basis and rational preparation in the human mind, a suitable 
stock of natural gifts on which to graft the spiritual gift for support and nourishment. 
These gifts have had devout culture. They have been crowned by illuminations and 
inspirations. Because insight gives foresight, the prophet will be a seer of things as 
they are unfolding and becoming ; will discern far-signalings and intimations of Provi- 
dence; will forerun men to prepare the way for them, and them for the way of God's 
coming kingdom." 

2. The stages of Christ s prophetic work. 
These are fonr, namely: 

(a) Thepreparatory work of the Logos, in enlightening mankind before 
the time of Christ's advent in the flesh. — All preliminary religions knowl- 
edge, whether within or without the bonnds of the ohosen people, is from 
Christ, the revealer of QodL 

Christ's prophetic work began before he came in the flesh. Jihnl:9— "Aviiraetetnt 
Ught, eren the light vhleh lighteth ereiy nu, eoDiag inte the vorld"- all the natural light of con. 
science, science, philosophy, art, dvlllxatlon, is the light of Christ. Tennjrson: ^Our 
little systems have their day. They have their day and cease to be ; They are but broken 
lights of thee. And thou, O Lord, art more than they." leb. 18 : 85, 86— "See thai je retaM let 
Ub thai ^eakelh. .... vhoee Toiee then [ at Sinai ] ihoek the eerth : bit bov he hdh pnniaid, MTiiig, Tet enee 
■oreviUlBiletotniBbleMltheev^onfy.bat alee the hetm*'; Uke U : 49 - •* AanAn nid the visim of 
Qod, I vffl lend SBto them prophets and apoatlea"; e/. Mai 83: 84* "beheld, I Msd nnte 7MI pnpheH and viae 
MB, and Mibea: lome of (hen ihail 70 kiUand eraoify" —which shows that Jesus was referring to 
his own teachings, as well as to those of the earlier prophets. 

(6) The earthly ministry of Christ incarnate. — In his earthly ministry, 
Christ showed himself the prophet par exoelienoe. While he submitted^ 
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like the Old Testament prophets, to the diiection of the Holy l^xiiit^ unlike 
them, he foond the sottioes of all knowledge and power within hlmflelf. 
The word of Qod did not come to him, — he was himseifihe Word. 

takt « : 19*'*iad aU tte Biltitadt Mifht to iMuk Ub ; ir |0w« flUM ftcft firm U■^ asd h«^ 
MB8:U~*'TUibiKi]uui««rkbiiKif didJaMiB (hu afOtlik^ asdauit^ 

tpwktheOiigiwkiAIWnMB vitkBjPatkar ....B4mitanikui wubon,! ui"; <^.ta;S:l — "the 
v«4«rj«konk«]MteM":JohBi:l — "iBtkibisUuiiiif VMthf ¥«d.'* lat 26:53 ^'«tw«lw lifkM •( 
ogvli"; JohA 10:18— of hlB life: "Iktvepovirtehj it 4owi. aad IWTtpmrteUktilasain**; 14— "b 

ilMlvrittailMTMrkv.Iaid, Tt an goda? UU flalki tkim foda* into vtai tka vord af Otd caM 

ai^TaafkiBtVkMitkaViitlMr aadiflad and ani into tka vwld, That UaapkMi^ baoanae I aaii I am tha Son of 
God?" Mftrtomen, DognuttloB, »6-a)U aaya of Jesoa' teaohing that ** Ita eouroe was not 
iDspiration, but iDoamation.*' Jesui was not inspired, » he was the Inspirer. There- 
fore he is the true ^Master of those who know." His diBoiples act in his name ; he acts 
in his own name. 

( c) The gnidanoe and teaohing of his ohnroh on earth, since his ascen- 
sion. — Christ's prophetic activity is continued through the preaching of 
his aposties and ministers, and by the enlightening influences of his Holy 
Spirit (John 16 :12-14 ; Acts 1:1). The apostles unfolded the germs of 
doctrine put into their hands by Ohrist The church is, in a derivative 
sense, a prophetic institution, established to teach the world by its preach- 
ing and its ordinances. But Christians are prophets, only as being pro- 
daimers of Christ's teaching (Num. 11 : 29 ; Joel 2 : 28). 

Mni«:tt-14— *<IWTa7itaHi7tkiBg8toaa7VBto7W,tel7t«imoktairtkHMw. IivWt«k«k^te 
^iiik of troth, ia OflMh ka AaU gnida 7(m into aU tka trttk . . . . la akaU gloritf M : ik ka AaU toka of Mb^ 
AaUdaohnilimtoTMi"; ifltoi:!— *«TkaflbiwrtmtiaalMda,0 1kaapkIlDa,aoBa«iiiigaUtkatJaeBibasaiUtk 
to do and to teaflk**— Christ's prophetio work was only he^un, durinir his earthly ministry ; 
it if continued since his ascension. The inspiration of the apostles, the illumination of 
all preachers and Christians to understand and to unfold the meaning' of the word they 
wrote, the conviction of sinners, and the sanctiflcation of believen,^all these are parts 
of Christ's prophetic work, performed through the Holy Spirit. 

By virtue of their union with Christ and participation in Christ's Spirit, all Christians 
are made in a secondary sense prophets, as well as priests and kings. Ink il :M— **¥odd 
tkat aU Jakonk'a paopto vara propkata, tkak Jakorak v<mU pnt kia Spirit ipoa tkan *^ Joal 2 : »--'*I 1^ 
■7 apfxit upon aU flaak ; asd TOUT aona and TOUT dasgktenakallprapka^;* All modem proi^ieoy that is 
true, however, is but the republication of Christ's message— the proclamation and 
expounding of truth already revealed in Scripture. **A11 so-called new prophecy, from 
Montanus to Swedenborg, proves its own falsity by its lack of attesting miracles." 

A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 249—'* Every human prophet presupposes an infinite 
eternal diyine Prophet from whom his knowledge is received. Just as every stream pre- 
supposes a fountain from which it flows. • • • • As the telescope of highest power takes 
Into its field the narrowest segment of the sky, so Ohrist the prophet sometimes gives 
the intensest insight into the glowin^r centre of the heavenly world to those whom this 
world regards as unlearned and foolish, and the church recognises as only babes in 
Christ" 

(d) Christ's final revelation of the Father to his saints in glory (John 
16:25; 17 :24, 26 ; c/. Is. 64 :4 ; 1 Cor. 18 :12).— Thus Christ's prophetic 
iFork will be an endless one, as the Father whom he reveals is infinita 

Jokai«:2S**'tkakouooMtk, vkani AaUaaaan oaak «*> 7miadaifc»ji^B,1ntakaUtoU7mptoi^ 
tkaFBtker";17:M*'<Idaaiif tkaftirk«ralaii,tka7 alaa mj ba vitk aa; tkal tkaj naj bakaU nj gkry, vkiA 
ftoakastgiTanaa"; 86— "InadaksovniAtatkaaitky Baau^aadvillBakaitkBovi.'* The revelation of 
his own glory will be the revelation of the Father, in the Son. b. 64:4— *'f«ibaiaf aid ata 
kara not kaaid, nor pai^Tad b J tka aar, aaltkar katk tka aya aaia a Qod beaidaa tka% vka varkalk 0r kia ttat 1^^ 
ftrkim"; i Oor. 13 : 12 — ** nov va aaa in a mirror, darklj; bnt tken ftaa telkoa: novlknovinpart; bvttkaa 
akalll know fliDyaTOiaa also I vaaftUly known." RaT. 21:»— "And tka dt^ katk nonaadof tkaaiui,naitkara( 
tkanioon,teakhMQpaBit: &rtkaglor7of6oddidligkttait.and tka iaBptkanofiatkaI«Bb''--notllght, but 
lamp. Light is something generally dllTused ; one sees hy it» but one oannot seett* 
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Lamp l8 the nanrowing do wxu the ooDoeotratlnff, the f oomfaig of Ugtat, bo that the light 
becomes definite and yisible. So In heaven Christ will be the ylslhleGod. WeshaU 
never see the Father separate from Christ. No man or angel has at any time seen God, 
**TtaiiioBtthatkiMB,iurMaMib** "tttoaljlMgottMaaa . . • . 1m kalk Mvad kia^** andhewillfOF- 
ever dedare him ( Joiui 1 : 18 ; 1 fla. 6 : lA ). 

The ministers of the gospel In modem times, fo far as they are Joined to Christ and 
possesKd by his spirit, have a rl^t to oaU themselves prophets. The prophet Is one— 1. 
sent by God and oonsolous of his mission; S. with a message from God which he Is 
under compulsion to deliver ; 8. a menage grounded In the truth of the past, setting It 
in new lights for the present, and making new appUoatlons of It for the future. The 
word of the Lord must oome to him ; It must be Ms gosp^; there must be things new 
as well as old. All mathematios are In the simplest axiom ; but tt needs divine illumi- 
nation to discover them. All truth was In Jesus' words, nay. In the first prophecy 
uttered after the Fall, but only the apostles brought It out. The prophet's mesMge 
must be 4. a message for the place and time — primarily for contemporaries and present 
needs ; 6. a message of eternal significance and worldwide Influence. As the prophets 
word was for the whole world, so our word may be for other worlds, that Vvato tk« fdad- 
pditiM «Bi te pov» ii th6 kMTtal J plMM BigM te Mde kMvi thifogh te «lB«h tk« no^ 
(ll*. 8:10). It must be also 6w a message of the kingdom and triumph of Christ, which 
puts over against the distractions and calamities of the present time the glowing Ideal 
and the perfect consummation to which God Is leading his people : *'BlMMd be tke glory #( 
MMnkfrvkkiipliM**; •lehonkitiBhiskoljtcBplt: IrtaU tewrtk ketpalaiMtefflnhiH*' (1^8:18; lab. 
8 : 20). On the whole subject of Christ's prophetic ofllce, see Philippl, Glaubenslehre, 
rv,2:M-S7; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 8990-980; Shedd,Dogm.TheoL, 8: 866-870. 

U. Thb PbibsiiiT Offiob of Christ* 

The priest was a person divinely appointed to transact with Qod on 
man's behall He foIfiUed his office, first hj offering sacrifice, and secondly 
by making intercession* In both these respects Christ is priest 

Iel)nvs7:84-88--''Hbtan»ktibid0thfrm«.kthkiipriMtkoiiiBek^^ ▼kmftnalfolMiiabUtt 
»TO to ttdirttwfMoit thai that daw mw «ntt Qod throagk kia, muii U 6tw Mtrtk to aato islM Wiin fcr Hkm, 
Pornoh a Ugh pri«t boouM «% holj, gollolMi, vaitilod, Mpontod iba dBaan, aad mdt kigharthu th« hit7«iif ; 
who DMdMh not daJlj, likf th6M high |riM^ tt offw «y MMhiM% inl fv hit owi riM, a^ 
pooplo:fwthishedidfaoiiirall,whoBho«ff«od«yhiMadt P» tho hw appointoth mea high fmH^ htTiog 
iiiflrDut7;botthaw«d«rtteotth,whi«hWMafltrthotew,a|petiitftha8ia,p6r(^ Thewhole 

race was shut out from Ood by Its sin. But Ood chose the Israelites as a priestly 
nation, Levi as a priestly tribe, Aaron as a priestly family, the high priest out of this 
family as type of the great high priest, Jesus Christ J. S. Oandllsh, in Bib. World, 
Feb. 1S97 : 87-97, cites the f oUowlng facts with regard to our Lord's suif erings as proofs 
of the doctrine of atonement : 1. Qurist gave up his life by a perfectly free act ; 2. out 
of regard to God his Father and obedience to his will; 8. the bitterest element olhls 
suffering was that he endured it at the hand of God ; 4. this divine appointment and 
infliction of suffering is InezpUoable, except as Christ endured the divine judgment 
against the sin of the race. 

1. Chrisfs Saorifioial Work, or the Doctrine of the Atonement 
The Scriptores «teaoh that Christ obeyed and snffered in onr stead, to 
satisfy an immanent demand of the divine holiness, and thns remove an 
obstacle in the dirine mind to the pardon and restoration of the gniliy. 
This statement may be expanded and explained in a preliminary way as 
follows : — 

(a) The fnndamental attribnte of Qod is holiness, and holiness is not 
self-commnnioating love, bnt self-affirming righteonsness. Holiness limits 
and conditions love, for love can will happiness only as happiness results 
from or consists with righteousness, that is, with conSformiiy to God. 

We have shown in onr disousrion of the divine attributes ( voL 1, pages 86&-S7( ) that 
holiness is neither self-love nor love, but self-alfirming purity and right. Those who 
maint a in that love h self-a fflrmin g as well as self-oommunloating, andtbetefoce that 
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hoMneg is God's lore fdr himself, most sttU admit that this self-aiBrmiiiff loye which is 
hoMnesi oonditioos and furnishes the standard for the self-oommnnimling love which 
is benerdence. But we hold that hoUneas is not Identical with, nor a manif estatioo 
of, love. Sinceself -maintenance must precede self-impartation ; and since benevolence 
finds its object, motive, standard, and limit in righteousnesB, holiness, the self -affirming 
attribute, can in no way be resolved Into love, the self-communioatingr. God must 
ilrst maintain his own belnff before he can give to another; and this self-maintenance 
must have its reason and motive in the worth of that which is maintained. Holiness 
cannot be love, because love is irrational and capricious except as it has a standard hy 
whichit is regulated, and this standard cannot be itself love, but must be holiness. To 
make holiness a form of love is really to deny Its existeiioe, and with this to deny that 
any atonement is necessary fbr man's satvatioo. 

{b) The muTerse is a reflection of God, and Chimb the Logos is its life. 
God has oonstitated the nnivezse, and humanity as a part of it, so as to 
express his holiness, podtively by connecting happiness with righteoos- 
ness, negatively by attaching nnhappiness or soffering to sm. 

We have seen, in voL I, pages 100, 800-811, 835-688, that since Christ Is the Logos, the 
Immanent Gk)d, God revealed in nature. In humanity, and in redemption, the universe 
must be recognized as created, upheld and governed by the same Being who in the 
course of history was manifest in human form and who made atonement for human 
stai by his death <m Calvary. As all God*s creative activity has been exercised through 
Christ( vol. I, page 810), so it is Christ in whom all things consist or are held together 
( voL I, page 811 ). Providence, as well as preservation, is his work. He makes the 
universe to reflect God, and espedaUy God's ethical nature. That pain or loss univer- 
sally and inevitably follow sin is the proof that God is unalterably opposed to moral 
evil ; and the demands and reproaches of oonsoiesioe witness that holiness is the funda- 
mental attribute of God*s being. 

(c ) Christ the Logos, as the Bevealer of €h>d in the miiTerse and in 
hnmanity, must condemn sin by visiting upon it the suffering which is its 
penalty ; while at the same time, as the life of hnmanity, he most endure 
the reaction of God's holiness against sin which oonstitates that penalty. 

Here Is a double work of Christ which Paul distinctly deohoes in B0bi.8:8 — "Fwvlil 
te hv anld Ml do^ iA tha it VM vwk ftnagh the flails Q<< imdiiif Us «wi Son ia ^ 
ardi, oosdamwdiiBiB tkelMk'* The meaning is that God did through Christ what the law 
could not do, namely, accomplish deliverance for humanity ; and did this by sending 
his son in a nature which in us is identified with sin. In connection with sin ( »tpt ofiMp* 
rUs X and as an offering for sin, God condemned sin, by condemning Christ. Bxposi- 
tor's Greek Testament, in loco : ** When the question is asked. In what sense did God 
send his Son * in connection with sin*, there is only one answer possible. He sent him 
to expiate sin by his sacrificial death. This is the centre and foundation of Paul's gos- 
pel ; see Kom. 8 : 85 sq." But whatever God did in condemning sin he did through Christ ; 
** God VM in Ohriilt reooooUiiigtlw world vntohinieir' (8Gor. 5:19); Christ was the condenmer, as well 
as the condemned ; conscience in us, which unites the accuser and the accused, shows 
us how Christ could be both the Judge and the Sin-bearer. 

{d) Our personality is not self-contained. We live, move, and have onr 
being naturally in Christ the Logos. Onr reason, affection, conscience, 
and will are complete only in him. He is generic hnmanity, of which we 
are the ofGahoots. When his righteonsness condemns sin, and his love yoI- 
nntarily endures the soffering which is sin's penalty, humanity ratifies the 
judgment of Qod, makes full propitiation for sin, and satisfies the demands 
of holiness. 

My personal existenoe Is grounded In God. I cannot peroelTe the worid outside of 
me nor recognlM the existence of my fellow men, except as he bridges the gulf between 
me and the universe. Complete self-consdousness would be impossible if we did not 
partake of the universal Reason. The smallest child makes assumptions and uses pro- 
cesses of logic which are all instinctive, but which indicate the working in him of an 
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abflolate and Infinite Intelligence. Trne love Is poflstble only as Ood'a love flows into 
us and takes poflsenlon of us; so that the poet oan truly say: "Our loves in higher 
love endure." No human will is truly free, unless Ood emancipates it ; only he whom 
the Son of Ood makes free is free indeed } "voA ontymireviinlntioB vitk far and trtmbUag; fer 
itisGodvkoviriutkinToabatktovillandtovork" (PhiL8:12,i3). Our moral nature, even more 
than our intellectual nature, witnesses that we are not sufficient to ourselves, but are 
complete only in him in whom we live and move and have our being ( OeL S : 10 ; ioli 17 : 28 ). 
No man can make a conscience for himself. There Js a common conscience, over and 
above the finite and individual consdenoe. That common conscience is one in all moral 
beings. John Watson : *' There is no oonsdousnesB of self apart from the conscious- 
ness of other selves and things, and no consciousness of the world apart from the con- 
sciousness of the single Reality presupposed in both.*' This single Reality is Jesus 
Christ, the manifested Ood, the Light that llghteth every man, and the Life of all that 
lives ( Jokn 1 : i 9). He can represent humanity before Ood, because his immanent IMty 
constitutes the very essence of humanity. 

( « ) While Ohrist'B love explains his willingness to endure suffering for 
ns, only his holiness fnmishes the reason for that constitation of the nni- 
yerse and of human nature which makes this sofTering necessary. As 
respects as, his sufferings are substitutionary, since his divinity and his 
sinlessness enable him to do for us what we could never do for ourselves. 
Yet this substitution is also a sharing — not the work of one external to us, 
but of one who is the life of humanity, the soul of our soul and the life of 
our life, and so responsible with us for the sins of the race. 

Most of the recent treatises on the Atonement have been descriptions of the effects 
of the Atonement upon life and character, but have thrown no light upon the Atone- 
ment itself, if indeed they have not denied its existence. We must not emphasize the 
efTects by ignoring the cause. Scripture declares the ultimate aim of the Atonement 
to be that Ood *vu^t Unielf be jasi" ( Bom. 8 : 26 ) ; and no theory of the atonement will meet 
the demands of reason or conscience that does not ground its necessity in Ood's right- 
eousness, rather than in his love. We acknowledge that our conceptions of atonement 
have suffered some change. To our fathers the atonement was a mere historical fact« 
a sacrifice offered in a few brief hours upon the Cross. It was a literal substitution of 
Christ's suffering for ours, the payment of our debt by another, and upon the ground 
of that payment we are permitted to go free. Those sufferings were soon over, and 
the hymn, ^ Love's Redeeming Work is Done," expressed the believer's Joy in a finished 
redemption. And all this is true. But it is only a part of the truth. The atonement, 
like every other doctrine of Christianity, is a fact of life ; and such facts of life cannot 
be crowded into our definitions, because they are greater than any definitions that we 
oan frame. We must add to the idea of substitution the idea of sharing. Christ's doing 
and suffering is not that of one external and foreign to us. He is bpne of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh ; the bearer of our humanity ; yes, the very life of the race. 

(/) The historical work of the incarnate Christ is not itself the atone- 
ment, — it is rather the revelation of the atonement. The suffering of the 
incarnate Christ is the manifestation in space and time of the eternal suf- 
fering of Qod on account of human sin. Yet without the historical 
work which was finished on Calvary, the age-long suffering of God oould 
never have been made comprehensible to men. 

The life that Christ lived in Palestine and the death that he endured on Calvary were 
the revelation of a union with mankind which antedated the EalL Being thus Joined 
to us from the beginning, he has suffered in all human sin; "iaallMiraflietioab^bMbflai 
•ilioted" (I&63:9);sothatthePBalmistcansay: "Blamdbethelni vhodAilybMntkoorbBrdM, 
•Tt&theGod irho ii aor nlntioB " (Pi. 68 :i9). The historical sacrifice was a burning-glass whidi 
focused the diffused rays of the Sun of righteousness and made them effective in the 
melting of human hearts. The sufferings of Christ take deepest hold upon us only 
when we see in them the two contrasted but complementary truths: that holiness 
must make penalty to follow sin, and that love must share that penalty with the trans- 
gressor. The Cross was the concrete exhibition of the holiness that required, and of 
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the love that prorkled, mui'i redempCtoii. Those six iKmn of patn ooaM nevar bave 
pvooured our salTattoo if thej had not been a rerelatloo of eternal facts in the being 
of Ood. The heart of (3od and the meaning of all preTious history were then unveUed. 
The whole evolution of homanitr was there depicted in its essential dements, on the 
one hand the sin and condemnation of the laoe, on the other hand the grace and stdfer- 
ing of him who was its life and salration. As he who hung upon the cross was Ood, 
manifest in the flesh, so the suffering of the cross was God*s Buffering for sin, manifest 
in the flesh. The imputation of our sins to him is the result of his natural union with 
us. He has been our substitute from the beginning. We cannot quarrel with the doc- 
trine of substitution when we see that this substitution is but the sharing of our grielh 
and sorrows by him whose vefy life pulsates in our Tetns. See A. H« Strong. Ohrist in 
Creation, 78-«^m-180L 

(g ) The historioal saorifioe of oar Lord is not only the final revelation 
of the heart of God, but also the manifestation of the law of nniTeraal life 
— the law that sin brings soffering to all eonneoted with it, and that we 
can oreroome sin in onrselTes and in the world only bj entering into the 
fellowship of Ohrist's sofferings and Christ's vioiorj, or, in other words, 
only b J union with him through fidth. 

We too are subject to the same law of lif^ We who enter into fellowahip with our 

(0tLi:t4). The Christian Church can reign with Christ only as it partakes in his suffer- 
ing. The atonemeot becomes a model and stimulus to self-saoriflce, and a test of 
Christian character. But it is easy to see how the subjective effect of Christ's sacriflce 
may absorb the attention, to the exclusion of Its ground and cause. The moral influ- 
ence of the atonement has taken deep hold upon our minds, and we are In danger of 
forgetting that it is the holiness of God, and not the salyation of men, that primarily 
requires it. When diaring excludes substitution ; when reconciliation of man to God 
excludes reconciliation of God to man ; when the only peace secured is peace in the 
sinner's heart and no thought is given to that peace with QoA which it is the first 
object of the atonement to secure ; then the whole evangelical system is weakened. 
God's righteousness is ignored, and man is practically put in place of God. We must 
not go back to the old mechanical and arbitrary conceptions of the atonement,~we 
must go forward to a more vital apprehension of the relation of the race to Christ. A 
larger knowledge of Christ, the life of humanity, wUl enable us to hold taat the objec- 
tive nature of the atonement, and its necessity as grounded in the holiness of God ; 
while at the same time we appropriate all that is good in the modem view of the atone- 
ment, as the final demonstration of God's constraining love which moves men to repent- 
ance and submission. See A. H. Strong, Cleveland Address, 1904 : 16-18 ; Dinsmore, The 
Atonement in Literature and in Life, 218-360. 

A. Scripture Methods of Representing the Atonement 
We may classify the Scripture representations according as the j conform 
to morale commercial, legal or sacrificial analogies. 

(a) MoBAii, — The atonement is described as 

A provision originating in ChcTs love^ and manifesting this love to the 
universe ; but also as an example of disinterested love^ to secure our 
deliverance from selfishness. — In these latter passagesy Ohrist's death is 
referred to as a source of moral stimulus to men. 

J. protHsion: Joha8:16—''Pw God leUTidttevirii ttetUgaTeUt only basottas am '^ Bo^ 
iommBdtthhiioviiU?itovard!i%intk^ vhile v« vtn yet lium, GhiiBldiidiiBru'*; i JohB4:9— "IcnlB 
VMtkt lore ^ God naniiiBitad in oi, tkat God hatk Mat kit only bts^^t^A 8«a uito ttt world tktt vo nigkt Un 
tkroogli Ub" ; leb. S:9— "Jmu, booftiuo of tko nfvi^ of dna oroviud vUk gkrj and koaor, thai bjtho gneo 
ofQodkoih«ildta8to«fdiBtkftroT«7 nan**— redemption originated in the love of the Father, 
as well as in that of the Son.— ^n example: lAki9:tt-M— "AoSflBofaaaarastnftr . . . aad 
bokillid... . Ifanjaaa voold oqom aftar m^ lot Urn .... tako «p kis crai daily, aad flOkv bo . . . . vkno- 
OTWihaUloioUalifofrHyiakObthoaBBOihBUMTOit'^ 8 Oor.5:i5~"y diodtoaU,thatttey tkatliToiteBld 
iMgv Uv« into thauilfM '^ GaL 1 : 4 -- «' gm luinalf te oar liii^ that IM Bigtt diUTV u tvt 0^ 
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0vfl¥iri4'*; l^S:S^~-(hAtalMlm«ttefltenh,aadgsrtldMilf«yftrit;tMktBiKktni(iiyit''; 
Oil 1 : a— "rMMtiM k Ik* M7 «r Us ii* ftnigh 4Mtt, to F«Mit 7M M7'^ ntu S : 14— *«{»▼• klMilf fr 
■% thai y Bigkt n«MB M ftw aU iniqiutj. aad pvify " : 1 M. 2 : a-24 - ''(Mil dM idE^ 
•aajMVKOrtyeihMldUlovUtftfpt: vkoAidwiii . . . . vkoUsoviidflmaviiMk 
tarn thai iw^taTiag tod iBl»iiai^»lghmTfMt>rigfctmMBWi." liason. Faith of the OoepeU 181 — 
**A pious ootta^er, on hearing the text, *M to imd tht v«U,' exclaimed : 'Ab, that was 
lore 1 1 could have given myeelf, but I could never have given my son.' ** There was 
a wounding of the Father through the heart of the Son: *'th«7 ihall itik nit me vhai thaj 
have pflmd ; and th^ ifan Mon fr him, M «• Mmfft fr Us «tjr aa '*( iMk. 12 : 10 ). 



( 6 ) OomcEBOiAiJ. — The atonement is described as 

A ransonif paid to free hb from the bondage of sin ( note in these pas- 
sages the nse of itvTi, the preposition of price, baTgain, exchange ). — In 
these passages, Christ's death is represented as the price of onr deUverance 
from sin and death. 

Hat20:28.andlaikl0:45— "tagirahlililianMMftraaay"— Xtfr^or^yrl nAAAr. lTtaLS:0 — 
''▼hogaTahlfliaalfanMBfrall*'— ii^rOtrr/Mr. 'Arrt ("far," in the sense of *' Instead of «') Is 
never confounded with vw4p ( ''far," In the sense of ^ in behalf of,*' ^ for the ben^t of '*). 
'AyW Is the preposition of price, bargain, exchange; and this signlttcation is traceable In 
every passage where it occurs in the N. T. 8eeIaLS:2I— ''AnMaMvaanigiiif anrMaala 
tha 1MB tfCarrilUafathff And" ; Uka 11:11— "shall Us asMk .... aiih, and ha far [«rK]aMght 
hiaasvp«tr" Iikl2:2— "J«Hthaaath«aadp«faalaraf ov faith, vho far [irri- as the price of] 
thaJojIhalvaaaatbefanUnfaiirtdthamaa"; II — "iBBii.vhofar [am — in exchange forlisaMaa 
ifMalaaldUsovBUrthrighi" SeealBO]lat.l6:»— "vMihaIlaMigiT«laauhai^far(aKriAAay^)Ua 
Ufa " — how shall he buy it back, when once be has lost It 7 'ArriXvrpor — substitutionary 
ransom. The connection in ITtatS:! requires that vv^P should mean** Instead of." We 
should interpret this vvcp bythe ^pri in IaL»:». '^Something befell CSuist, and by 
reason of that, the same thing need not befall sinners^ ( K T. Mulllns). 

Meyer, on laL ao : 28 — "ta gi?f Us Ufa anMHi far Baiiy "—** The ih'X^ is conceived of as Ai^t]por, 
a ransom, for, throu^^ the shedding of the blood, Itbeoomes the niii| (price ) of redemp- 
tion." See also 10v.l:»;7:2l-*7av«nbai«htviftaffiai"; and 8IM.2:l—*'d«7ii(0mtha 
laatM* that baoghl thaiL** The word " redemption,*^ indeed, means simply ** repurchase,** or 
*Uhe state of being repurchased "—i. e., delivered by the payment of a price. Ear. S: I— 
''thaavastilaii.aaddiMpankHaiilaQadvilkthjbbadwdiaffmjtriha.'* Winer, N. T. Grammar, 
258— ** In Greek, Atrri Is the preposition of price." Buttmann, N. T. Grammar, aCl — 
'* In the slgnifloation of the preposition ini (instead of, for), no deviation occurs from 
ordinary usage." See Grimm's WUke, Lexicon Grseoo-Lat. : '* •rrl^ in vicem^ anstaU " ; 
Thayer, Lexicon N. T. — ** ArH^ of that for which anything is given, received, endured ; 
.... of the price of sale (or purdiaae) IaLM:tt"; also Gremer, N. T. Lex., on 

Pflelderer, in New World, Sept. 1800, doubts whether Jesus ever really uttered the 
words *'giTaUaUfaanMBifarBaftj"(IaL»:»). He regards them as essentially PauUne, 
and the result of later dogmatic reflection on the death of Jesus as a means of 
redemption. So Paine, Bvolutloii of Trinltarlanlsm, 377-48L But these words occur 
not In Luke, the Pauline gospel* but in Matthew, which is much earlier. They repre- 
sent at any rate the apostolic conception of Jesus' teaching, a conception which Jesus 
himself promised should be formed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, who should 
bring all things to the remembrance of his apostles and should guide them into all the 
truth (J«hil4:26; 11:11). As will be seen bekm, Pfleiderer dedares the Panline dootrine 
to be that of substitutionary suffering. 

(o) Lboaii. — The atonement is deeoribed as 

An act of obedience to the law which sinners had violated ; apenaUj/, 
borne in order to reecoe the goilty ; and an exhibition of God's righteous- 
ness, necessary to the vindication of his procedure in the pardon and resto- 
ration of sinners. — In these passages the death of Christ is represented 
as demanded by God's law and goyemmeni 

Obedience: (laL 4 :iS-«'toi«r a VMM, toitidartekw.tM ha MlgUrrfaaittflBtM vara tidar 
thakw";Mat.l;tf— "tfcMlthii w it h sataimian right iiMi " - Chr^'s baptism prefigured 
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hJa death, and was a ooDseoratton to death; e/.]briEM:88-*'in7ealikt»iriBkfttflv«ilI 
«riik7«tobtkftiiiivitttttlN9tMiaatIuibtptiMivittr" Ulu 12:60— "I kar^alNftMi totob^ 
tiMdvUk; aadkivuiIiinitaadtmttlMMMBipUiMI" lUi26:»— ''lybtkr^ifitbepMriU^kiaiiflV 
|Miawft7frMBt:Mf«tMM%B0lMlvi]],bvtM tlwavitt";5:17 — '*AiikB0lthalI«UMtoditta«7tttkw 
•r Ik* in^kMi : I MM Ml to iflitny, bvt te (Ufll '^ PUL S : 8 — "bMwiiif obediiirt •?« 1^ 
-- ** tkre^^ tte «btdi«nM «f Ik* IM Adl a« MU17 be BHi4« rigMwu" ; 10 : 4— "Ok^ 
risktiMflMi te mrj «• tkat bdkTctk." — Penalty: Bm. 4 : 25— "vkevM dtliTwri «y fr oor traifMMi^ 
•ai VM riiMd fr ov JoitiiMtua '^ 8 : 3~ "God, MBdiiv kk <nro 8ca in tke li^^ 
doBidiiiintkeiMk"; <Oor.S:Sl — *'IiBvkekMVAeiiiktBHi4«tolMilnoaMrlMkidf" — here''la"- 
a sinner, an aooiined one < Meyer ) ; 6tLl:4— "gaTakiBNlf ferooriiii"; 3:13— *'Okriit nimmti 
ufrMitkt«Bm«rtkekw.kaTli(beoiiM » Mm frii;ftritis viiMa, Oozved ii trajflat tkatka^etkwa 
«m"; e/.BMitl:8S-*'k«tkttfakaii«6dka<MiDMd«rOol'* ItKO:»-"Gkxiila]io^kma;bMB«M«bnd 
to iMV tk« an if May *^ c/. I«T. 5 : 17 — ''if aaj OM da . . . . 7«t it k* gvUtj. and riuJl iMV kit iaiq 
14:84— "fvmry day ft TMr.tkdljt ktar jw iiutiiiti«% tm ftrtjyan"; Laitfi:?— "Our ktka liBBad 
aad an Mt; ind v« kave bnt tkdr iBifiitiM." — JBxMZ^ttfon: Koai 8:25. 26— **vkai Qtdtitirtkto 
ba a inpltiakioB, tknngk Utk, iB kk UMd, to Aow kis rigktoOBflBM baoasM af tke pai^ 
tiw^ in tke lirbianBDa tf God " ; c/. Ibbw 9 : 15— "a diatk kaviag takta pkoo for tko ndaqtioB oT tkt inrnftm- 
doM tkat vm indff' tke flnk ooTauat" 

On theie paaBages, see an excellent section in Pfleiderer, Die BUschl'sche Theologie, 
88-68. Pfleiderer sererely oritioiaes Bitsohl's evasion of their natural f oroe and declares 
Paul's teaching to be that Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law by suffer- 
ing as a substitute the death threatened by the law against sinners. 80 Orelli Gone, 
Paul, 281. On the other hand, L. L. Paine, Bvolution of Trinitarianism, 288-307, chapter 
on the Now Christian Atonement, holds that Christ tau^t only reconciliation on oon- 
dition of repentance. Paul added the idea of mediation drawn from the Platonic dual- 
ism of Philo. Tiie Bpistle to the Hebrews made Christ a saorffldal victim to propitiate 
Ood, so that the reconciliation became Gk>dward instead of manward. But Professor 
Paine's view that Paul taught an Arian Mediatorship is incorrect. ** God vai Ib Okiiit ** ( 2 
Oor.5:19)and God "naaifMtodlBtkoiMa'' (iTbL 8: 16) are the keynote of Paul's teaching, 
and this is identical with John's doctrine of the Logos: "tko Vwd vm God," and " tko Vwd 
bo0UMlaik*'rJokal:l,i4). 

The Outlook, December 15, lOOQ, in critiolzlng Prof. Paine, states three postulates of 
the New Trinitarianism as : L The essential kinship of Gh>d and man,— in man there is 
an essential divineness, in God there is an essential humanness. 2. The divine imma- 
nence,— this universal presence gives nature its physioal unity, and hiunanity its moral 
unity. This is not pantheism, any more than the presence of man's spirit in all he 
thinks and does proves that man's spirit is only the sum of his experiences. 8. CK>d 
transcends all phenomena,— though in all, he Is greater than alL He entered perfectly 
into one man, and through this indweUing in one man he is gradually entering into all 
men and filling all men with his fulness, so that Christ wUl be the first-born among 
many brethren. The defects of this view, which contains many elements of truth, 
are : 1. That it regards Christ as the product instead of the Producer, the divinely 
formed man Instead of the humanly acting GK)d, the head man among men instead of 
the Creator and Life of humanity; 2. That it therefore renders impossible any divine 
bearing of the sins of all men by Jesus Christ, and substitutes for it such a histrionic 
exhibition of God's feeling and such a beauty of example as are possible within the 
limits of human nature,— in other words, there is no real Deity of Christ and no 
objective atonement. 

( d ) Saobifioiaii. — The atonement is deeoribed as 

A. work of priestly mediation, which reoonoiles Qod tomen, — notice 
here that the term ' reconciliation ' has its nsnal sense of removing enmity, 
not from the offending, bat from the offended party ; — tkHn-offering, pre- 
sented on behalf of transgressors ; — a propitiation, which satisfies the 
demands of violated holiness ; — and a substitution, of Christ's obedience 
and sufferings for ours. — These passages, taken together, show that 
Christ's death is demanded by God's attribute of justice, or holiness, if sin- 
ners are to be saved. 

Prieeav fn«d«ation: Bob. 9: U:18—"0brutkaTtBKOOBt a kigkpriMt, •••• lur 7^ tkiwi^ tko kkid 
of goats aad ttlTM, bot tkroQfk kkowB bkod, tttond k oM teaU iate tke koly pki^ kaTiaf obtain 
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19 — ''ftUtUigim^God, vUnooidltdMtoUBMlfthnogk(kru*. . . . Ood vm in (ftriflt rNOMOiag tt« v«ld 

into kiMiltMtndaBi]iguitottMtUirtn9MM'';lpL 2:16—'' Bight netMOfttfli Wtk in «• body uiU 

Ood thnagk ty«nii, haTiog iliii tttowty tk«fb7 **;</. IS; ]3» 19— ''ilw^ 

.... fcr off .. . . 10 mcntfinapntaAmifmima, ha% yooit foDow-dliwBt witk ttonint^ lad of tto hoi Ao l dof 

M'*;OoLl:9O*''tfaMgkkiBtonoaadltaUtUigiiitoUH0l(haTii|fBido9iMtk^ 

On all these passages, see Meyer, who shows the meaning of the apostle to be, that 
^ we were '«Mmi«^' not aottvely, as hostile to God, but passively, as those with whom 
Ood was angry." The epistle to the Ronuuis begins with the revehitlon of wrath 
against GentUe and Jew alike (KoBi 1:18). "irUkvovmoMBiof'* (]Um.S:10)— **whenGod 
was hostile to us." ** Reoondllatlon " Is therefore the removal of Qod*n wrath toward 
man. Meyer, on this last passage, says that Chrlst*s death does not remove man's 
wrath toward God [ this is not the work of Christ, but of the Holy Spirit ]. The offender 
reconciles the person offended, not himself. See Denney, Com. on Bm. 5: 9-11, In Exposi- 
tor's Gk. Test. 

Cr. Ion. S : la; where Phlnehas, by daylng Zlmrl, is said to have "Bidf atooMMBifr tttiUl- 
dnnoflmaL" Surely, the *'ataMBMiit" here cannot be a reconciliation of Imiel. The action 
terminates, not on the subject, but on the object— God. So, 1 Sub. 9 : 4— "'vkswitk Aeold 
tUslldlinrrwMsakkiiMdf ulokblffd?ahoildlliotbovittttek«Mb«rftM ]Ui5:t8,t4— "If 

tkavfontkoaartofHringthygiflatttt altar, aadtkaronmnlMnit that thy liroth« hathangfct agaiait Ooi, lotTO 
thoro thy gift bofgn the altar, aad gotty viy, flnt bo rwendledto thy brothor [i. e., remove his enmity, not 
thine own], and thMMot and offvtty gilt** See Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, S : 887-886. 

Pfleiderer, Die Bitschl'sche Theologle, 48 — *' 'Ex^pol 6vT«t ( Bm. 5 : 10 ) — not the active 
disposition of enmity to Gk>d on our part, but our passive oonditlon under the enmity 
or wrath of God." Paul was not the author of this doctrine,— he claims that he 
received it from Christ himself (GaL 1:12). Simon, Reconciliation, 167— ** The idea that 
only man needs to be reconciled arises from a fiUse conception of the unchangeableness 
of God. But God would be unjust, if his relation to man were the same after his sin as 
it was before.** The old hymn expressed the truth : ** My God Is reconciled ; His par- 
doning voice I hear ; He owns me for his child ; I can no longer fter ; With filial trust 
I now draw nigh. And * Father, Abba, Father ' cry.** 

A Hn^ffering: John 1 : 89— *'B«hold, tht Umb of God, that takilh aviy tha ds of tho worid"— here 
alpMv means to take away by taking or bearing ; to take, and so take away. It is an 
allusion to the sln-offerlngof Iauah68:9-12 — "vhathonAaltBakahiatottlaaoivinf foran .... 
ualaBbthatiBl«dtothoaUaghtar....JohonhhathlaidoahiBthtlni4aityorualL** Kai 86 : »— "thii ia 
By Uoed of the ooman^ vUoh ia foorod tot kt naiy nnto naisifla of ilia " ; c/. Pi 60 : S — ** aada a ooTiaait 
vithBobyMmfloo.** lJohnl:7— "thaUoodofJiauhiaSoaoliattaothufrMaUaiB"— notsanotlflcation, 
but Justification; 10or.5:7— **ov paaaoTwabohath booiMarlload, em Ohriat"; c/. Beoi 16:6-6— 
" then ahaltiaciflN the paaeoTw into Merah thy God." lph.6:6-*'KaTeUBNlfnyte!u,aa«fvlagaadaaM- 
liioe to God bran odor efaavoetoMll" (see Com. of Sahnond, in Expositor's Greek Testament); 
IeL9:14— «* the blood of (IrHvhothroigh the otvuaSplittflfmdhlMilfvithontblaidAuleG^ a,l6— 
** apart froBihedding^ blood there la wnBi«ifla. . . . nor omo In the Md of the agea hath ho beea aaalftited to 
patavayiinbytheaaeriiooofhlMolf"; i Pet.l:16,19— ''xvdeoMd . . • . vithfraioQibleod.MofalaBbvitk- 
fatblflBiahaad vithottti|ol»omthobloodof(irift.** See Bxpos.Gk. Test, on 1^1:1 

Lowrle, Doctrine of St. John, 8S, polnto out that John 6 : 68-69* " adetk ay leah and driakift 
■y Uood"— is Christ's reference to his death in terms of taeriJUe. So, as we shall see 
below, it is a propitiation ( 1 John 8:8). We therefore strongly object to the statem e nt 
of Wilson, Gospel of Atonement, 64— '' Christ's death is a sacrifice. If saoriflce means 
the crowning instance of that suffering of the Innocent for the guilty which springs 
from the solidarity of mankind ; but there Is no thought of substitution or expiation." 
Wilson forgets that this necessity of suflerhig arises from God's righteousness ; that 
without this suffering man cannot be saved ; that Christ endures what we, on account 
of the insensibility of sin, cannot feel or endure ; that this suffering takes the phioe of 
ours, so that we are saved thereby. WUson holds that the Incarnation eonttituUd the 
Atonement, and that aU thought of expiation may be eliminated. Henry B. Smith 
far better summed up the gospel in the words : ^ Incarnation In order to Atonement." 
We regard as still better the words : ^ Incarnation in order to reveal the Atonement." 

A propitiation: Bmu8:85»26— •^vhoBGodootlvthtebeairopttiatka, ... in hk blood . . . ttet ha 
ndghthlMolfboJaat.aadtheJtitlivofhiBthathathfldthinJeni.*' A full and critical exposition of 
this passage will be found under the Ethical Theory of the Atonement, pages 760-760. 
Hereitlssnfllolenttosay that it shows: (1) that Christ's death is a propitiatory aao- 
rifioe; (8)thatitsflnt and main eflE^ot is upon God; (8)thattbepartloularttttribat5 
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in Ood which demands the atonement is hJs Jnstioe, or hoUnesB ; (4) that the satis- 
faotlon of this holiness is the necessary ocmdition of God's Justifying the beUerer. 

Oompare Ukt 18 : 1^ marv.-*'flod, b* tkM BvrilU latt ■• tte riia«" ; lit. : *«M to pnpttiaM 
Mtk* dnv" — by the saorUloe, whose smoke was ascendinv before the publican, even 
while he prayed. IA.S:i7--*'SMdfta tad idtlifUUgfc |n«kk tUi^li ptrtaiii]«to6cd, toaaktpM- 
littitkaftrttoiiifcrtlwpMpl**'; iJohiStS— *'udktiiftt|npitbtkB ftrowflif; «BdMlftr«in«l]r,tai 
•lMfrttowh0tovarld'^4:iO-''Imiatolm,MltMvel0VtdGod,bvtaatktloTCdu»«BdMBtki8 8cBtobt 
tto pn|itirtl« to ow liii '^ c/. Om. »: M, IJLX.-- '' I vm aipini [ i^ai<r*fi«S ' propitiate '] km 
ttonmatthatgttfttoif ■•"; hf?. tt:li Lxx.— ^^BnwnlkrfftldiyiiMnwininrftolk; trtswJM 
MB vm IMify U "[ <|tAi4r«r«^ * propitiate it * ]. 

On propitiation, see Foster. Christian life and Theolofry, 216— ^Somethin^r was 
thereby done which rendered God inclined to pardon the sinner. God is made inclined 
to forgive sinners by the sacriAoe, because his righteousness was exhibited by the 
infliction of the penalty of sin; but not became he needed to be inclined in heart to 
love the sinner or to exercise his mercy. In Hct, it was he himself who '«k ftrtk* 
Jesus as **inpitiittMi* (Urn, S : X^ M ).** Paul never merges the objective atonement in its 
subjective effects, although no writer of the New Testament has more fully reoognised 
these subjective effects. With him Christ /or us upon the Cross is the necessary prep- 
aration for Christ in us by his Spirit. €k>uld. Bib. Theol. N. T., 74, 76, 60, 178, unwar- 
rantably contrasts Paul*s representation of CSirist as priest with what he calls the 
representation of Christ as prophet in the Bpistle to the Hebrews : ^ The priest says : 
Man's return to God is not enough,— there must be an expiation of man's sin. Tliis is 
Paul*s doctrine. The prophet says : There never was a divine provision for saorilloe. 
Man*s return to God is the thing wanted. But this return must be completed. Jesus 
Is the perfect prophet who gives us an example of restored obedienoe, and who comes 
in to perfect man's imperfect work. This is the doctrine of the Bpistle to the Hebrews.'* 
This recognition of expiation in Paul's teaching, together with denial of its validity 
and interpretation of the Bpistle to the Hebrews as prophetlo rather than priestly, isa 
curiosity of modem exegesis. 

Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Bvolntionist, 107-U7, goes still farther and affirms: 
** In the N. T. God is never said to be propitiated, nor is it ever said that Jesus Christ 
propitiates God or satisfies God's wrath.** Yet Dr. Abbott adds that in the N. T. God 
is represented as self -propitiated : *' Christianity is distinguished from paganism by 
representing God as app^uing his own wrath and satisfying his own justice by the 
forth-putting of his own love.** This self-propitiation however must not be thought 
of as a bearing of penalty: ** Nowhere in the O. T. is the idea of a sacrifice coupled 
with the idea of penalty,— it is always coupled with purification —' vitk kit stripai w an 
k«ltd'(IiL68:5). AndintheN.T.,'tlwliid>tf6<4...takithftvi7tk«iiioftktv«14*(Johal:»); 
<ttebloodafJ6iu...diUMtk*(i;okBl:7). . . . What humanity needs is not the removal of 
the penalty, but removal of the sin.** This seems to us a distinct oontrsdiotlon of both 
Paul and John, with whom propitiation is an essential of Christian doctrine (see Bmu 
t : 25 : iMoiS: S), wtiile we grant that the propitiation is made, not by sinful man, but 
by God himself in the person of his Bon. See George B. Gow, on The Place of Bxida* 
tlon in Human Bedemption, Am. Jour. TheoL, 1900 : 784-76(L 

A tvbstUution: lokt S:87— ^'kt vurNkflstd vUk tn^grtMn": e/. Ifr. 16:21, »— "tad A«ns 
iteUk7b0tkki8kudiiipntk*kiU«rtt«li?f gMt, and •«*«§¥« Ua all Ik* iBi9ytki«rttt«hiUifli«rimd 
. ...ktihdlpattk«iipoatk*kiU«rtk«K«t....asdtk*gwtifaIlbMr i9« Urn aU tMr islfoite ul» a 
iitttary laid " : IiL 68 : S, 6 — '' k* vai VMBdad fr «iir tRMgnariai^ ka vaa teited fr m Iniq^ 
MBi tfMirpaaM via oyMkifli; and vUk kit stripai va an kaalai All vi lika akaipkawgaMaatny; vakaTa 
tanadararyanatakisovBviy-.aadJakonkkatklaidaakiiitkaiiiqvitf ofuaa" Jaki 10 :11 — "tkagaad 
akapkardUyakkdoTAkialifrfrtkaakaap'^ KoBi5:6-«~«'wki]ava v««7ftvtak.ia dM aaasoBOhriaidiadfv 
tkavBgodly. ftoaoanaljtoftrigktaoQaauairiUoBadia: teparadTWtBratotkaKoodaaaaoMoaa voildarndan 
tadin BilQadaoBmBditkkb4m]0Tatovardiii,iatkai, vkikva vwi7akaiman^(lnatdiidto«'*;^ 
S : 18--"(kri8l aba idbrid fr aiia «Mi^ tka (ifktam fv tkaarigktaiiia, tM ka Bigkt krii« u ta Qal" 

To these texts we must add aU those mentioned under ( Z> ) above, in which Christ's 
death is described as a ransom. Besides Meyer's comment, there quoted, on lalM : 26— 
"to giTa kis lift ft naaai fv aaay " k^po¥ ivrl troAAwv— Mejrer also says : **im' denotes substi- 
tution. That which is given as a ransom takes the place of, is given instead of, those 
who are to be set free in consideration thereof. 'ArW can only be understood in the sense 
of substitution in the act of which the ransom is presented as an equivalent, to secure 
the deliverance of those on whose behalf the ransom is paid, —a view which is only 
oonfirmed by the fact that, in other parts of the N. T., this ransom is usually spoken of 
at an expiatory aaorlfloe. That which they [those for whom the ransom is paid] aie 
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redeemed from, la the etomal ivwAcui in which, as having the wrath of Qod abiding 
upon them, they would remain impriaoned, as in a state of hopeless bondage, unless 
the guilt of their sins were expiated." 

Gremer, N. T. Lex^ says that** in both the N. T. texts, lUi 16 : » and lari: 8 : S7, the 
word iLvriKXayiui, like Ai^rpor, Is akin to the oonceptton of atonement : c/. Iil 48 : 8, 4 ; Si : li ; 
imos 5 : il This is a oonflrmation of the fiujt that satisfftotion and substitution essen- 
tially belong to the idea of atonement** Domer, Olaubenslehre, 8 : 615 ( Syst. Doot, 
8:il4)— **Iii»:l8oontaln0tbe thought of a substitution. While the whole world is 
not of equal worth with the soul, and oonld not purobase it, Ohrlsf s death and work 
are so valuable, that they oan serve as a ransouL** 

The sufferings of the righteous were reoogniaed In Babbinioal Judaism as having a 
substitutionary signiflcanoe for the sins of others; see Weber, Altsynagog. Falestin. 
Theologie, 314 ; SchOrer, Gesohiohte des jtldisohen Volkes, 8 : 466 (tranaUition, div. II, 
voL 8 : 186 ). But Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 236-288, says this idea of vicarious sat- 
isfaction was an addition of Paul to the teaching of Jesus. Wendt grants that both 
Paul and John taught substitution, but he denies that Jesus did. He olaims that l>m 
inlii 20 : 18 means simply that Jesus gave his Ufe as a means whereby he obtains the 
deliverance of many. But this interpretation is a non-natural one, and violates linguis- 
tic usage. It holds that Paul and John misunderstood or misrepresented the words of 
our Lord. We prefer the frank acknowledgment by Pfleiderer that Jesus, as well as 
Paul and John, taught substitution, but that neither one of them was correct. Ck>le- 
stock, on Substitution as a Stage in Theological Thought, similarly holds that the idea 
of substitution must be abandoned. We grant that the idea of substitution needs to 
be supplemented by the idea of sharing, and so relieved of its external and mechanical 
implications, but that to abandon the conception itself is to abandon fidth In the evan- 
gelists and in Jesus himself. 

Dr. W. N. Clarke, in his Christian Thecdogy, releots the doctrine of retrlbotion for 
sin, and denies the possibility of penal suffering for another. A proper view of penalty, 
and of Christ's vital connection with humanity, would make these rejected Ideas not 
only credible but inevitable. Dr. Alvah Hovey reviews Dr. Clarke's Theology, Am. 
Jour. Theology, Jan. 1890 : 205— *' If we do not import into the endurance of penalty 
some degree of sinful feeling or volition, there is no ground for denying that a holy 
being may bear It in place of a sinner. For nothing but wrong-doing, or approval 
of wrong-doing. Is impossible to a holy being. Indeed, for one to bear for another the 
Just penalty of his sin, provided that other may thereby be saved from it and made a 
friend of Ood, is perhaps the highest conceivable function of love or good-wiU." Den- 
ney. Studies, 126, 127, shows that ** substitution means simply that man is dependent for 
his acceptance with Ood upon something which Christ has done for him, and which he 
could never have done and never needs to do for himself. . . . The forfeiting of his free 
life has freed our forfeited lives. This substitution can be preached, and It binds 
men to Christ by making them forever dependent on hinu The condemnation of our 
sins in Christ upon his cross is the barb on the hook,— without It your bait will be taken, 
but you will not catch men ; you will not annihilate pride, and make Christ the Alpha 
and Omega in man's redemption.** On the Scripture proofs, see Crawford, Atonement, 
1:1-1S8; Dale, Atonement, 66-266; PhUippI, Ohiubenslehre, iv. 8: 849-842; Smeaton, 
Our Lord's and the Apostles* Doctrine of Atonement. 

An examination of tho passages referred to shows that, while the forms 
in which the atoning work ef Ohrist is described are in part derived from 
moral, commercial, and legal relations, the prevailing language is that of 
sacrifice. A correct view of the atonement mnst therefore be grounded 
upon a proper interpretation of the institation of saorifioe, especiallj as 
found in the Mosaic STstem. 

The question is sometimes asked: Why is there so little In Jesus* own words about 
atonement? Dr. R. W.Dale repUee: Because Christ did not come to preach the gospel, 
—he came that there might be a gospel to preach. The Cross had to be endured, 
before it could be explained. Jesus came to be the sacrifice, not to speak about it. 
But his reticence is Just what he told us we should find in his words. He proclaimed 
their incompleteness, and referred us to a subsequent Teacher— the Holy Spirit. The 
testimony of the Holy Spirit we have in the words of the apostles. We must remem- 
ber that the gospels were supptomeotary to the episUes, not the epistles to the gospels. 

46 
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The gospels merely fill out our knowledge of Christ. It is not for the Redeemer to 
magnify the cost of sslTStton, but for the redeemed. **N<me of the ransomed ever 
knew.** The doer of a great deed has the least to say about it* 

Hamaok: ^Theie is an Inner law which compels the sinner to look upon €k)dasa 
wrathfulJudge. . • . Tet no other feeling Is poeslbla" We regard this oonfearion as 
a demonstration of the psyohologloal oorreotness of Paul's doctrine of a, vicarious 
atonement. Human nature has been so constituted by Ood that it reflects the demand 
of his holiness. That consdeoce needs to be i^^peased Is proof that Ood needs to be 
appeased. When Whtton declares that propitiation is oflieredonlytoouroonscienoe, 
which is the wrath of that which is of Ood within us, and that Christ bore our slnst 
not in substitution for us» but In f^owship with us, to rouse our consciences to hatred 
of them, he forgets that Ood Is not only immanent in the consdenoe but also tran- 
scendent, and that the yerdicts of coosoienoe are only indications of the higher verdicts 
of Ood:lJ«hiS:IO— "ifavkMKtoaidMBU»6odiigni*vthaBOorkittt»aadk]uw<lkaUtUBg&** Lyman 
Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, 67 — ^ A people half emancipated from the pagan- 
Ism that Imagines that Ood must be placated by saortflce before he can forgive sins 
gave to the sacrifldal system that Israel had borrowed from paganism the same 
divine authority which they gave to those revoiutionary elements In the system whidi 
were destined eventually to sweep It entirely out of existence.** So Bowne, Atone- 
ment, Ti—** The essential moral fsot Is that, If Ood Is to forgive unrighteous men, some 
way must be fbund of making them righteous. The difficulty Is not forensic but 
moral.** Both Abbott and Bowne regard righteousneesas a mere form of benevolence, 
and the atonement as only a means to a utilitarian end, namely, the restoration and 
happiness of the oreature. A more correct view of Ood's righteousness as the funda- 
mental attribute of his being, as Inwrought into the constitution of the universe, and 
as infallibly connecting suffering with sin, would have led these writers toseeadivlne 
wisdom and inspiration in the Institution of saoriHoe, and a divine neoeasity that Ood 
should suffer If man is to go free. 

B. The Institatlon of Saorifloe, more eepeciallj as found in the Mosaic 
system. 

(a) We may dismiss as untenable, on the one hand, the theoiy that 
sacrifice is essentially the presentation of a gift ( Hofmann, Baring-Gk>nld ) 
or a feast ( Spencer ) to the Deity ; and on the other hand the theory that 
sacrifice is a symbol of renewed fellowship ( Eeil ), or of the grateful ofEiar- 
ing to God of the whole life and being of the wonliiper ( Bahr ). Neither 
of these theories can explain the fact that the sacrifice is a bloody offerings 
involving the suffering and death of the victim, and bron^^ti not by the 
simply grateful, bnt by the conscience-stricken sonL 

For the views of saoriflce here mentioned, see Hofmann, Bohriftbewels, n, 1 : 214-M; 
Baring-Oould, Origin and DeveL of Belig. Belief, 868-800; Spencer, De I^egibus Hebfce- 
orum ; KeH, Bib. ArchHologie, sec 48, 47 ; BHhr, Symbolik des Mosaisc^en Oultus,2: 
198, MO; also synopsis of BKhr's view, in Bib. Sao, Oct. 18130 : 606; Jan. 1871 : 171. PM" 
contra, see Crawford, Atonement, 828-240 ; Lange, Introd. to Com. on Exodus, 88 — ^ The 
heathen change Ood's ss^mbols into myths ( rationalism ), as the Jews change Ood*s sao- 
riflces Into meritorious service (rituaUsm)." Westoott, Hebrews, ttl-804| seems to 
hold with Spencer that sacrifice is essentially a feast made as an offering to Gk>d. So 
Philo : ** Gk>d receives the fUthful offerer to his own table, giving him back part of the 
sacrifice.'* Compare with this the ghosts In Homer's Odyssey, who receive strength 
from drinking the blood of the sacrifices. BKhr's view Is only half of the truth. Beun- 
ion presupposes Expiation. Lyttleton, in Lux Mundl, 881— '* The sinner must first 
expiate his sin by stdfering,^ then only can he give to God the life thus purified by an 
expiatory death.** Jahn, Bib. Arohseology, sec 878, 878— ** It Is of the very Idea of the 
sacrifice that the victim shall be presented directly to Ood, and in the presentation 
shall be destroyed." Bowne, FhUos. of Theism, 268, speaks of the delicate fueling of 
the Biblical critic who, with his mouth full of beef or mutton, professes to be shocked 
at the cruelty to animals involved in the temple sacrifices. Lord Bacon t ** Hiero- 
glyphics came before letters, and parables before arguments." ** The old dispensation 
was Ood*s great parable to man. The Theocracy was graven all over with divine hiero- 
glyphicB. Does there exist the Bosetta stone by which we can read these hieroglyphics? 
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The shadow!, that have been shortening up Into deflnlteness of outUne, pass awaj and 
vanish ntterly under the full meridian splendor of the Sun of Righteousness." On Ipk- 
1 : 7— "tteUood of Ghriit,'* asan expiatory saorifloe which secures our Justifloatlon, see Sal- 
mond, in Bzpoaitor's Greek Testament. 

(6) The trae import of the saorifloe, as is abundantly evident from both 
heathen and Jewish souroes, embraced three elements, — first, that of satis- 
faction to ofifended Deity, or propitiation offered to violated holiness ; sec- 
ondly, that of sabstitation of suffering and death on the part of the innocent, 
for tibie deserved punishment of the guilty ; and, thirdly, community of life 
between the offerer and the victim. €k>mbining these three ideas, we have 
as the total import of the sacrifice: Satisfaction by substitution, and 
substitution by incorporation. The bloody sacrifice among the heathen 
expressed the consciousness that sin involves guilt ; that guilt exposes man 
to the righteous wrath of God ; that without expiation of that guilt there 
is no forgiveness ; and that through the suffering of another who shares his 
life the sinner may expiate his miIt 

Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 170, quotes from Nttgelabaoh, Nachhomerlsohe 
Theologie, 838 sg. — ** The essence of punishment is retribution ( Yergeltung ), and retarl- 
bution is a fundamental law of the world-order. In retribution lies the atoning power 
of punishment. This consciousness that the nature of sin demands retribution, in 
other words, this certainty that there is in Deity a righteousness that punishes sin, 
taken in connection with the consciousness of personal transgression, awakois the 
longing for atonement,*'— which is expressed in the sacrifice of a slaughtered beast 
The Greeks recognised representative expiation, not only in the sacrifice of beasts, but 
in human sacrifices. See examples in Tyler, Theol. Gk. Poets, 196, 197, 246-258 ; see also 
Virgil, .£neid, 6 : 815 — ** TTnum pro multis dabitur caput " ; Ovid, Fasti, vl — *' Cor pro 
corde, preoor ; pro flbris sumite fibras. Hano animam vobis pro meliore damns." 

Stahl, Christliche Philosophie, 146— ** Every unperverted oonscience declares the 
eternal law of righteousness that punishment shall follow inevitably on sin. In the 
moral realm, there is another way of satisfying righteousness— that of atonement. 
This differs from punishment in its effect, that is, reconciliation, — the moral authority 
asserting itself, not by the destruction of the offender, but by taking him up into itself 
and uniting itself to him. But the offender cannot offer his own sacrifice, — that must 
be done by the priest.'* In the Prometheus Bound, of .fischylus, Hermes says to 
Prometheus : *" Hope not for an end to such oppression, until a god appears as thy 
substitute in torment, ready to descend for thee into the unillumined realm of Hades 
and the dark abyss of Tartarus.'* And this is done by Chiron, the wisest and most just 
of the Centaurs, the son of Chronos, sacrificing himself for Prometheus, while Her- 
cules kills the eagle at his breast and so delivers him from torment. This legend of 
.£schyluB is almost a prediction of the true Redeemer. See article on Sacrifice, by 
Paterson, in Hastings, Bible Dictionary. 

Weetoott, Hebrews, 282, maintains that the idea of expiatory offerings, answering to 
the consciousness of sin, does not belong to the early religion of Greece. We reply 
that Homer*s Iliad, in Its first book, describes Just such an expiatory offering made to 
Phoebus Apollo, so turning away his wrath and causing the plague that wastes 
the Greeks to oease. B. G. Robinson held that there is ** no evidence that the Jews had 
any idea of the efiicacy of sacrifice for the expiation of moral guilt." But in approach- 
ing either tlie tabernacle or the temple the altar always presented itself before the 
laver. H. Clay Trumbull, S« S. Times, Nov. 80, 1901: 801— ** The Passover was not a 
passUig by of the houses of Israelites, but a passing over or crossing over by Jehovah 
to enter the homes of those who would welcome him and who had entered into cove* 
nant with him by sacrifice. The Oriental sovereign was accompanied by his execu* 
tioner, who entered to smite the flrst-bom of the house only when there was no 
covenanting at the door." We regard this explanation as subsUtuttng an incidental 
result and effect of sacrifice for the sacrifice itself. This always had in it the idea of 
reparation for wrong-doing by substitutionary suffering. 

Curtis, Primitive Semitic Religion of To-day, on the Significance of Saorifloe, 21S-237, 
teUius that he went to Palestine prepossessed by Robertson Smiths explanation that 
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■•ortfloe wasa fe—t iTmbolMiMr friendly oommunion between man and hli God. He 
oame to the conclusion that the aacrifldal meal was not the primary element, but that 
there waa a Bubstituticmary ralue in the offering. Gift and feast are not excluded ; but 
these are sequences and incidentals. Misfortune is evidenoe of sin ; sin needs to be 
expiated ; the an^er of Ood needs to be removed. The sacrifloe consisted principally 
in the sheddinir of the blood of the victim. The ''burstinff forth of the blood** satis- 
fled and booffht oir the Deity. GeoiireAdam8mithonI«iik68(8:96i) — ** Innocent as 
he is, he gives his Ute as a satisfaction to the divine law for the gruilt of his people. 
His death was no mere martyrdom or miscarriage of human justice : in God's Intent 
and purpose, but also by its own voluntary oifering, it was an expiatory sacrifice. 
There is no exegete but agrees to this. 863 — The substitution of the servant of Jeho- 
vah for the guilty people and the redemptive force of that substitution are no arbi- 
trary doctrine.** 

Sati^aetion means simply that there is a principle in Gtod's being which not simply 
refuses sin passively, but also opposes it actively. The Judge, if he be upright, must 
repel a bribe with indignation, and the pure woman must flame out in anger against 
an infamous proposaL B. W. Emerson : ** Your goodness must have some edge to it, 
— else it is none." But the Judge and the woman do not enjoy this repelling, ^ they 
suffer rather. 80 God's satisfaction is no gloating over the pain or loss which he is 
compelled to inflict. God has a wrath which is calm. Judicial, inevitable— the natural 
reaction of holiness against unholiness. Ghrist suffers both as one with the inflloter 
and as one with those on whom punishment is inflicted : "HrQtiitk^imfkmd.m^UmMU; 
kal,uiliivrtltia,flwnF0Mte«rtk«tkiln|nMMtteeMl«M''(BMulS:8; e/.Pin:9). 

( c ) In oonsideriiig the exact purport and effioaoj of the Mosaao aaori- 
flcea, we most diBtingniflh between their theooratical, and their spiritoal, 
offioeg. They were, on the one hand, the appointed means whereby the 
ofiEender conld be restored to the outward place and privileges, as member 
of the theocrap7» which he had forfeited bj neglect or transgression ; and 
they accomplished this purpose irrespectively of the temper and spirit 
wiUi which they were offered. On the other hand, they were symbolic of 
the vicarious sufferings and death of Christ, and obtained forgiveness and 
acceptance with God only as they were offered in true penitenoei and 
with &ith in Gbd's method of salvation. 

IMi.9:ia;14-''P»iftteUMd«rK0tteaadta]]i, aadtlwMheitfahaiftrqfiikli^ttfliaithaTekMMH 
■uMtity unto thtdMsnaH of the lUik:kovBiukBonibdl the blood of Clrii^. vko tinwgh tho otaid Sprit oiuvd 
kiBMlfTit^tUfmiih onto God, daoaMTOQroQBidfloeofhmdoid works to MiTotkoUT^ 1I:M— "Bit 

iatkoioworifloMtkflniiftnaumbnaoeBndiofiiiiTOirbjyotr. f* it ii iapoKiUo thit tko Uood of boDi tad 
gooti ihoald tiio aviy dBi.** Christ's death also, like the O. T. saoriflces, works temporal 
benefit even to those who have no faith ; see pages 771, 771. 

Robertson^ Early Religion of Israel, 441, 448, answers the oontention of the higher 
critics that, in the days of Isaiah, Mioah, Hosea, Jeremiah, no Levitical code existed ; 
that these prophets expressed disapproval of the whole sacrifloial system, as a thing of 
mere human device and destitute of divine sanction. But the Book of the Covenant 
surely existed in their day, with its command : " Aa altar of oarth Aalt thot aako uto mt, tad 
8kalt8aorifloothortoettjbiinit^ariiigi*'(lx.20:M). Or, if it is maintained that Isaiah condemned 
even that early piece of legislation, it proves too much, for it would make the prophet 
also condemn the Sabbath as a piece of will-worship, and even reject prayer as dis- 
pleasing to Ood, since in the same connection he says : "aovaioaaadSabbatk .... loaaaat 
avaj vitk . . . . vb« 70 ^rtad fiirtk your kaada, I lUl Udo aiao 9p» bm yoa" (It. 1 : iS-15). Isaiah 
was condemning simply heartlesa sacrifloe ; else we make him condemn all that went 
on at the temple. Ilicak6:8— "vhatdothJohoTahroquiroof tboo.bat to do Jutiy?** This does not 
exclude the oifering of sacrifloe, for Micah anticipates the time when *'tke Motaia of 
Johorak'i knao ihill bo oataMiibod on tk top of tke aooBtaia^ .... And naaj aationi ihaU go aad uj, Ooim jo 
aadlotugoiiptothoiDoiiBtaiBofJobonh*'(]lMak4:i,S> Hot. 6 : 6 -''I doairo goodaoa^ aad aot aaorileik" is 
interpreted by what foUows, "aad tho knovlodgo of Ood moro than bont-offBriflga.'* Compare hvr. 
8 :iO; 17: 12; and Samuel's words: "toobojiabottortbaaaaoriioo'* (18a&lS:2B). What was the 
altar from which Isaiah drew his description of Ood^ theophany and from which was 
taken the live coal that touched his lips and prepared him to be a prophet? (I^ 6 : i-8). 
Jw. 7 : tt— "lapako sot ... . oonoarnlag bvat-offannga or aaorttoaa . . . . bot tkia tUag .... Vmtkm uto mj 
fitei** Jeremiah inslstB only on the worthlessness of sacrifloe ^||^ere there is no heart. 
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(d) Thus the Old Testament saorifioesy when rightly offered^ involved a 
consoionsness of sin on the part of the worshiper, the bringing of a victim 
to atone for the sin, the laying of the hand of the offerer upon the victim's 
head, the confession of sin by the offerer, the slaying of the beast, the 
sprinkling or ponring-ont of the blood npon the altar, and the consequent 
forgiveness of the sin and acceptance of the worshiper. The sin-offering 
and the scape-goat of the great day of atonement eymbolized yet more dis- 
tinctly the two elementary ideas of sacrifice, namely, satis&ction and sub- 
stitntion, together with the consequent removal of guilt from those on 
whose behalf the sacrifice was offered. 

L«T.l:4-*'ijidk*ihdlU7Utbudi9«tk*kiU «r tho bvBNlMv; ttd it iteU b* aM^ 
nakfl atoiMMBt fr Urn *' ; 4 : »~''1kQ8 iIaU y do vith tke boUoek ; M k* did vitk the bol^ 
•0 ikU y do wift tkii ; iBd the priast ihaU nke atoiiMMnt fr thai^ aad th07 ikaU be teg^ 
'ft]idthepri«kihaUBakeataiiemeBtivUfflietoiuhiiighisii]kthathehathiiiied,aadho8h^ 80 

5:10^16; 6:7. leT.17:ll-*'P»thelifiief thefl«hisiatheUood; ulIhaTegiTaiit to joanpMitkettltf U 
mke iteawient jgyoor wall ;ir it ie the Mood that MtkeftitoMMrt by reeeoa of the lift." 

The patriarchal saorifloes were sin-offerings, as the sacrifice of Job for his friends 
witnesses: Job dS: 7-9— "Hy vnth ia kindled agaiut thee [EUphaz] . . . . th««flbn, take unto joa 
aoTOB bnllodka .... and eiar ip ftr TouwlTea a bint-ofving " ; e/. 33 : M — " Then God ia graeioiia unto hia, and 
aaith, DeUvir bin &«■ going down to the pit, I haTO found a raaacm" ; 1 : 5— Job offered burnt-offerings 
for his sons, for he said, "It auj be that Hjaina hate sinnei and renosneid God in their hearta"; 6«d.8:20 
—Noah ''flfmdbant^tfntigi « the altar'' ; a-- ''and Jehotah anelled the fveet avrar; aid Jeher^ 
hia heart, I vill not again eone the groond any nMve for man'i aake.** 

That vicarious suffering is intended in all these sacrifices, is plain from Lor. 16 : i-34 — 
the account of the sin-offering and the scape-goat of the great day of atonement, the 
full meaning of which we give below;al8ofromG«B.a:13 — ''ibnhaB vent and took the raa, 
aadflAndhimnpforabiint^dEninginthoaleadofhiaaott"; Ix. 33: 30-32— where Mosea says: "TehaTe 
ainnedagreatiin: andnowIvillgoapvnteJehof&h; pflndTtttnelahaUmakeatoBaBentflirToarain. indleiM 
ntomed unto Jeherah, aid aid. Oh, thia people hare linned a great ain, and hare made then goda of gold. Tet nov, 
if thoavHttegire their sin— ; and if not, blot au, I praj the^ oat of thy book whieh then hast vntton." See 
also Unk 31 : 1-9— the expiation of an uncertain murder, by the sacrifice of a heifer,— 
where Oehler, O. T. Theology, 1 : 889, says : " Bvldently the punishment of death in- 
curred by the manslayer is executed symbolically upon the heifer.*' In Is. 53 : 1-12— " iU we 
like sheep hare gene astray ; ve haT» tnmed eraiy one to hia own waj ; aid Jehonh hath laid en him the iaifii^ ef 
vaan .... stripes .... eisingfrsii'*— the Ideas of both aatisfaotion and substitution are 
still more plain. 

Wallace, Bepresentatiye Besponsibility : " The animals offered in sacrifice must be 
animals brought into direct relation to man, subject to him, his property. They oould 
not be spoils of the chase. They must bear the mark and impress of humanity. Upon 
the sacrifice human hands must be laid — the hands of the offerer and the hands of the 
priest. The offering is the substitute of the offeror. The priest is the substitute of the 
offerer. The priest and the sacrifice were 07i« symboL [Hence, in the new dispensation, 
the priest and the sacrifice are one — both are found in Christ. ] The high priest must 
enter the holy of holies with his own finger dipped in blood : the blood must be in con- 
tact with his own person, —another indication of the identification of the two. Life it 
nourished and sustained by lif^ All Uf e lower than man may be sacrificed for the good 
of man. The blood must be spilled on the ground. 'In the blood is the life.* The life is 
reserved by God. It is given for man, but not to him. Life for life is the law of the 
creation. 8o the life of Christ, also, for otir life.— Adam was originally priest of the 
family and of the race. But he lost his representative character by the one act of 
disobedience, and his redemption was that of the individual, not that of the race. The 
race ceased to have a representative. The subjects of the divine government were 
henceforth to be, not the natural offspring of Adam as such, but the redeemed. That 
the body and the blood are both required, indicates the demand that the death should 
be by a violence that sheds blood. The sacrifices showed forth, not Christ himself L his 
character, his life], but Christ's death.'* 

This following is a tentative scheme of the Jbwish Saorhiczs. The general reason 
for sacrifice is expressed in Lot. 17: 11 (quoted above). I. For the indUyidtud: L The 
sin-offering • sacrifice to expiate sins of ignorance (thoughtlessness and plausible 
temptation ):Ut. 4: 14,10^31 2. The trespass-offering - saortflce to expiate sins of omto- 
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8l<m: IifT.5:i^l 8. The burni-offarliiff-Kusriiloe to expiate general sfnfQli^ 
( the offering of Mary, U]uB:M). n. Jbrt/te/ainav : The PaaBOver: Ix. 12: 17. m. .Fbr 
the people : t. The dally morning and eyeningsaorilloe : Ix. 29: 88-41. S. The oflterinflr of 
tibe great day of atonement : Uf, IS :6-i(l In this last, two victimB irere employed* one 
to represent the means— death, and the other to represent the result— forgiTenesa 
One vlotlm oould not represent both theatonement— by shedding of blood, and the 
jnstlfloation — by putting away sin. 

Jesos died for our sins at the Passover f^ast and at the hour of dally Baortlloe. 
McLaren, in 8. 8. Times, Nov. 80, 1901:801--^ Shedding of blood and consequent safety 
wetre only a part of the teaching of the Passover. There Is a double identUloation of 
the person offering with his sacrlfloe : first, in that he offers It as his represeotatlve, 
laying" his hand on its head, or otherwise transferring his personality, as it were, to It ; 
and secondly, in that, receiving it back again from Ood to whom he gave it, he feeds 
on it, so making it part of his life and nourishing himself thereby: 'ly laik . . . . vUtk I 
vm gift.. ..flrtlw lift flfttevarld....y thai 6t«fftBN^lMdMriuJlUTebaottM of ■•'(Joka6:Sl,67r 

Chamben, in Presb. and Ref. Bev., Jan. 1886 : 28-84 — On the great day of atonement 
** the double offering— one for Jehovah and the other for Asasel — typified not only 
the removing of the guilt of the people, but its transfer to the odious and detestable 
being who was the first cause of its existence,'* i. e., Satan. Lidgett, Splr. Prli^oiple 
of the Atonement, 112, 118— **It was not the punishment which the goat bore away 
into the wlldemesB, for the Idea of punishment is not directly associated with the scape- 
goat. It bears the sin — the whole unfaithfulness of the community which had defiled 
the holy places— out from them, so that henceforth they may be pure. .... The sin- 
offiering— representing the sinner by receiving the burden of his sin — makes expiation 
by yielding up and yielding back its life to Ood, under conditions which l e pr eaen t at 
once the wrath and the placability of Ood." 

On the Jewish sacrifices, see Falrbaim, Typology, 1:808-^88; Wtlnsche, Die Leiden 
des Messlas ; Jukes, O. T. Sacrifices ; Smeaton, Apostle's Doctrine of Atonem«it, 25-68 ; 
Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of O. T., 120 ; Bible Com., 1 : 600-608, and Introd. to Levitious ; 
Candllsh on Atonement, 123-142; Weber, Yom Zome Oottes, 161-1801 On passages in 
Levitious, see Com. of Knobel, in Bxeg. Handb. d. Alt. Test. 

{e) It is not essential to this view to Tnaintain that a formal divine insti- 
tation of the rite of sacrifice, at man's expulsion from Eden, can be proved 
from Soriptnra like the family and the state, sacrifice may, without snch 
formal inoolcation, possess divine sanction, and be ordained of €k>d. The 
well-nigh nniversal prevalence of sacrifice, however, together with the fact 
that its nature, as a bloody offering, seems to preclude man's own invention 
of it, combines with certain Scripture intimations to favor the view that it 
was a primitive divine appointment. From the time of Moses, there can 
be no question as to its divine authority. 

Compare the origin of prayer and worship, fOr which we find no formal divine injunc- 
tions at the beginnings of history. Hab. 11 : 4 — " By &i th AM dhnd unto God » mm tm^Omi norito 
than (U^ttnngkvhioh hi had vitDM borne to UatkAikt vu rightaon^ God beuing vitMM la nepast tf Ui 
gift! **» here it may be argued that since Abel's faith was not preeump^on, it must have 
had some injunction and promise of God to base Itself upon. 6«n. 4 : 8, 4 — *" Otin biwgkk d 
tte fruit of the grosnd an dbring onto Jobonk. ind Abel, healMbiwghkof theflnOlngiof hitflMkaad«rthaM 
ttered: And Jehovah had nipoetimtoibel and to hiioffBriag: bat onto Cain and to kit oflMnght had nrt 

It has been urged, in corroboration of this view, that the previous existence of sacri- 
fice is intimated in Gml 8: 21— "And Jehovah God made fv Adaaandftrhiaviftoeatoofakini^andfllothed 
thea." Since the killing of ftnimAia for food was not permitted until long afterwards 
(G«L 9:8— to Noah; ^'Irerj moving thin; that UnthihaU be food for yoa"), the inference has been 
drawn, that the skins with which Ood clothed our first parents were the skins of 
animals slain for sacrifice,— this clothing furnishing a type of the righteousness of 
Ohrist which secures our restoration to God's favor, as the death of the victims fur- 
nished a type of the suflTerlng of Christ which secures for us remission of p unis h men t. 
We must regard this, however, as a pleasing and possibly correct hypothesis, rather 
than as a demonstrated truth of Scripture. Since the unperverted instincts of human 
nature are an expression of God's will, Abel's faith may have consisted in trusting 
these, rather than the promptings of selfishness and self-rlghteousnesib The death of 
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animals in saorifloe, like the death of Christ which it slgniflpxi, was only the hasteninff 
of what belonged to them because of their connection with human sin. Faith recog- 
nized this connection. On the divine appointment of sacrifice, see Park, in Bib. Sac, 
Jan. 1876 : 103-132. Westcott, Hebrews, 881— **There is no reason to think that sacri- 
fice was instituted in obedience to a direct revelation. .... It is mentioned in Bcripture 
at first as natural and known. It was practically universal in prechristian times. ... In 
due time the popular practice of sacrifice was regulated by revelation as disciplinary, 
and also used as a vehicle for typical teaching." We prefer to say that noriiloe proba- 
bly originated in a fundamental instinct of humanity, and was therefore a divine 
ordinance as much as were marriage and government. 

On6«iL4:S^iseeC. EL M. — ** The entire difference between Gain and Abel lay, not in 
their natures, but in their sacrifices. Cain brought to God the sin-stained fruit of a 
cursed earth. Here was no recognition of the tact tiiat be was a sinner, condemned to 
death. All hJs toil could not satisfy Ood*s holiness, or remove the penalty. But Abel 
recognized hJs sin, condemnation, helplessness, death, and brought the bloody sacrifice 
~ the sacrifice of another — the sacrifice provided by Qod, to meet the claims of God. 
He found a substitute^ and he presented it in taitti — the fUth that looks away from 
self to Christ, or God*s appointed way of salvation. The difterence was not in their 
persons, but in their gifts. Of Abel it is said, that God *b<n vitaaa in nipMl «r kiififti' 
(IbKll:4). ToCainiti8said,'if«kaa4oiitvdl(LXX.: M^f vpfMrcWymfc— iftkndbriitMRwUy) 
AmU tkM not b* MoeptadT* But Cain desired to get away from God and from God's way, 
and to lose himself in the world. Thisls 'tt«va7tfOain*(J«dailV' Per eontro, see Craw- 
ford, Atonement, 8S9— ** Both in Levitical and patriarchal times, we have no formal 
institution of sacrifice, but the regulation of sacrifice already existing. But Abel's 
fsdth may have had respect, not to a revelation with regard to sacrificial worship, but 
with regard to the promised Redeemer ; and his sacrifice may have expreswd that 
faith. If so, God*8 acceptance of it gave a divine warrant to future sacrifices. It was 
not will-worship, because it was not substituted for some other worship which God 
had previously instituted. It is not necessary to suppose that God gave an expressed 
oommaod. Abel may have been moved by some inward divine monition. Thus Adam 
said to Eve, 'This iinow boot of ny Imim. . . .' (Gen. 8:S8), before any divine command of mar- 
riage. No fruits were presented during the patriarchal dispensation. Heathen sacri- 
fices were corruptions of primitive sacrifice." Von Lasaulx, Die StUmopfer der 
Griechen und Burner, und ihr VerhlUtniss zu dem einen auf Golgotha, 1—** The first 
word of the origirua man was probably a prayer, the first action of fallen man a sacri- 
fice"; see translation in Bib. Sac, 1:168-408. Bishop Butler : ** By the general preva- 
lence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, the notion of repentance alone 
being sufficient to expiate guilt appears to be contrary to the geoenU sense of man- 
kind." 

(/) The New Testament assumes and presapposes the Old Testament 
doctrine of saorifioe. The saorifloial langoage in whioh its descriptions of 
Christ's work are clothed cannot be explained as an accommodation to 
Jewish methods of thought, since this terminology was in large part in 
common use among the heathen^ and Paul nsed it more than any other of 
the apostles in dealing with the Oentiles. To deny to it its Old Testament 
meaning, when nsed by New Testament writers to describe the work of 
Ohrist, is to deny any proper inspiration both in the Mosaic appointment 
of sacrifices and in the apostolic interpretations of them. We must there- 
fore maintain, as the reenlt of a simple induction of Scripture &cts» that 
the death of Christ is a Yicarious ofifering, provided by God's love for the 
purpose of satisfying an internal demand of the divine holiness, and of 
removing an obstacle in the divine mind to the renewal and pardon of 
sinners. 

** The epistle of James makes no allusion to sacrifice. But he would not have failed 
to allude to it, if he had held the moral view of the atonement ; for it would then have 
been an obvious help to his argument against merely formal service. Christ protested 
against washing hands and keeping Sabbath days. If sacrifice had been a piece of 
human formality, how indignantly would he have inveighed against it I But instead 
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of this he reoelyed from John the BaptlBt, without rebuke, the words : 'B«Mi ftt luibil 
G4, that tekitt awaj tk« da «f tte vori4' ( Ml 1 : 29 )/' 

A. A. Hodge, Popular Leoturefl, 247— **The saorlflcet of bulls and Roats were like 
token-money, as our paper-promisee to pay, aooepted at their faoe-value till the day ot 
tettlement. But the saorlflce of Christ was the gold whioh absolutely extinguished all 
debt by its intrinsio value. Hence, when Christ died, the toQ that separated man from 
God was rent from the top to the bottom by supernatural hands. When the real expi- 
ation was finished, the whole symbolical system representing it beoame funetum oHMot 
and was abolished. Soon after this, the temple was rased to the ground, and the ritual 
was rendered forever impossible.** 

For denial that Christ's death is to be interpreted by heathen or Jewish saorlfloes, see 
Maurice on Sac., 154 ~ ** The heathen signification of words, when applied to a Christian 
use, must be not merely modified, but inverted " ; Jowett, lE^istles of St. Paul, 8 : 479— 
** The heathen and Jewish sacrifices rather show us what the sacrifice of Christ was not, 
than what it was.*' Bushnell and Toung do notdoubt the expiatory nature of heathen 
sacrifices. But the main terms which the N. T. uses to describe Christ's sacrifice are 
borrowed from the Oreek sacrificial ritual, e. g^ ^vo-io, vpo^^opo, Uao>^, ayUS/m, ko^oapm, 
iKd^TKOM*. To deny that these terms, when applied to CSirist, imply expiation and sub- 
stitution, is to deny the inspiration of those who used them. See Cave, Scripture Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice ; art. on Sacrifice, in Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

With all these indications of our dissent from the modem denial of expiatory sacri- 
fice, we deem it desirable by way of contrast to present the clearest possible statement 
of the view from which we dissent. This may be found in Pfieiderer, Philosophy of 
Beligion, 1 :288, 800, 881—** The gradual distinction of the moral from the ceremonial, 
the repression and ultimate replacement of ceremonial expiation by the moral purifica- 
tion of the sense and life, and consequently the transformation of the mystical concep- 
tion of redemption into the corresponding ethical oonoeption of education, may be 
designated as the kernel and the teleologlcal principle of the development ot the his- 
tory of religion But to Paul the question in what sense the death of the Cross 

could be the means of the Messianic redemption found its answer simply from the pre- 
suppositions of the Pharisaic theology, which beheld in the innocent suffering, and 
especially in the martyr-death, of the righteous, an expiatory means compensating 
for the sins of the whole people. What would be more natural than that Paul should 
contemplate the death on the Cross in the same way, as an expiatory means of salvation 
for the redemption of the sinful world ? 

** We are thus led to see in this theory the symbolical presentment of the truth that 
the new man suffers, as it were, vicariously, for the old man ; for he takes upon himself 
the daily pain of self-subjugation, and bears guiltlessly in patience the evils which the 
old man could not but necessarily impute to himself as punishment. Therefore as 
Christ is the exempUfloation of the moral idea of man, so his death is the symbol of that 
moral prooeas of painful self-subjugation in obedience and patience, in which the true 

inner redemption of man consists In like manner Fichte said that the only proper 

means of salvation is the death of selfhood, death wUh Jesus, regeneration. 

*• The defect in the Kant-Fichtean doctrine of redemption consisted in this, that it 
limited the process of ethical transformation to the individual, and endeavored to 
explain it from his subjective reason and freedom alone. How could the individual 
deliver himself from his powerlessnesB and become free ? This question was unsolved. 
The Christian doctrine of redemption is that the moral liberation of the Individual is 
not the effect of his own natural power, but the effect of the divine Spirit, who, from 
the beginning of human history, put forth his activity as the power educating to the 
good, andcspeclally has created for himself in the Christian community a permanent 
organ for the education of the people and of individuals. It was the moral Individual- 
ism of Kant which prevented him from finding in the historically realized oonunon 
spirit of the good.the real force available for the Individual becoming good.*' 

0. Theories of the Atonement 

Isi The Socinian, or Example Theoiy of the Atonement. 

This theory holds that snbjeotiye smfulness is the sole barrier between 
man and God. Not God, but only man, needs to be reconciled. The only 
method of reconciliation is to better man's moral condition. This can be 
effected by man's own will, through repentance and reformation. The 
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death of Christ is but the death of a noble martyr. He redeems ns, only 
as his human example of faithfulness to tmth and duty has a powerful 
influence upon our moral improvement This fact the apostles, either 
oonsdously or nnconsoioufilyy clothed in the language of the Greek and 
Jewish sacrifices. This theory was fully elaborated by LseUus Socinus and 
Faustus Socinus of Poland, in the 16th century. Its modem advocates 
are found in the Unitarian body. 

The Socinlan theory may be found stated, and advocated, in BfbUotheoa Fratmm 
Polonorum, 1:566-600; Martineau, Studies of Christianity, 83-176; J. F. Clarke, Ortho- 
dozy, Its Truths and Errors, 285-365 ; BUls, Unltailanism and Orthodoxy ; Sheldon, Sin 
and Redemption, 146-210. The text which at first sight most seems to favor this view 
islP«t8:2i~''ChriskilMgiiffendfor7oo,l«Tingjoaa]i«nnpl«^thfttj«ilioi]d follow Us fkepL'* But see 
under ( e ) below. When Correggio saw Baphaers picture of St. Cecilia, he ezdalmed : 
** I too am a painter.*' So Socinus held that Christ's example roused our humanity 
to imitation. He regarded expiation as heathenish and impossible ; every one must 
receiye according to his deeds ; Ood is ready to grant forgiveness on simple repentance. 

E. G. BobiDson, Christian Theology, 277 — '* The theory flnt insists on the invlohi- 
bility of mond sequences in the conduct of every moral agent ; and then insists that, 
on a given condition, the consequences of transgression may be arrested by almighty 
flat. .... Unitarianism errs in giving a transforming power to that which works 
beneficently only after the transformation has been wrought." In ascribing to human 
nature a power of self-reformation, it ignores man's need of regeneration by the Holy 
Spioit. But even this renewing work of the Holy Spirit presupposes the atoning work 
of Christ. *'Te most bt bon aasw" (Jokn 8:7) necessitates "Iran to mut fka Son if man bo lifted op" 
(John 8 : 14 ). It is only the Cross that satisfies man's instinct of reparation. Hamack, 
Das Wesen des Christenthums, 99— ** Those who regarded Christ's death soon ceased to 
bring any other bloody offering to Ood. This is true both in Judaism and in heathen- 
ism. Christ*s death put an end to all bloody offerings in religious history. The Impulse 
to sacrifice found its satisfaction in the Cross of Christ." We regard this as proof that 
the Cross is essentially a satisfaction to the divine Justice, and not a mere example of 
faithfulness to duty. The Socinlan theory is the first of six theories of the Atonement, 
which roughly correspond with our six previously treated theories of sin, and this first 
theory includes most of the false doctrine which appears in mitigated forms in several 
of the theories following. 

To this theory we make the following objeotions : 

( a ) It is based upon false philoBophical principles, — as, for ezample, that 
will is merely the facnliy of volitions ; that the foundation of virtae is in 
utility ; that law is an expression of arbitrary will ; that penalty is a means 
of reforming the ofiEender ; that righteonsness, in either God or man, is 
only a manifestation of benevolence. 

If the wlU is simply the faculty of volitions, and not also the fundamental determ^ 
nation of the being to an ultimate end, then man can, by a single volition, effect his 
own reformation and reconciliation to God. If the foundation of virtue is in utility, 
then there is nothing in the divine being that prevents pardon, the good of the crea- 
ture, and not the demands of God's holiness, being the reason for Christ's suffering. 
If law is an expression of arbitrary will, instead of being a transcript of the divine 
nature. It may at any time be disposed with, and the sinner may be pardoned on mere 
repentance. If penalty is merely a means of reforming the offender, then sin does 
not involve objective guilt, or obligation to satter, and sin may be forgiven, at any 
moment, to all who forsake it, —indeed, must be forgiven, since punishment is out of 
place when the sinner is ref oqned. If righteousness is only a form or manifestation of 
benevolence, then God can show his benevolence as easily through pardon as through 
penalty, and Christ's death 1b only intended to attract us toward the good by the f oroe 
of a noble example. 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2: 818-264, is essentially Sodnian in his view of Jesus' death. 
Yet he ascribes to Jesus the idea that suffering is necessary, even for one who stands 
in pertect love and blessed fellowship with God, since earthly btossedness Is not the 
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true UeeBednesB, aod siiioe a true piety is impoofble wMlunit renunotetkm and stoop- 
ioff to minister to others. The earthly llf e-eacriflce of the Measiah was his neoeoaiy 
and greatest act, and was the ciilfninatlng point of his teaching. SulE^rtng made him 
a perfect example, and so ensured the suooees of his work. But why Qod should haye 
made it neoesmry that the holiest must sufter.Wendt does not explain. This ocMistitii- 
tion of things we can understand only as a revelation of the holiness of God, and of 
his punitive relation to human sin. Simon, BeoonoiHatlon, 867, shows well that exam- 
ple might have sufficed for a race that merely needed leadership. But what the race 
needed most was energising, the fulfilment of the conditions of restoration to Ood on 
their behalf by one of themselves, by one whose very essence they shared, who created 
them, in whom they consisted, and whose work was therefore their work. Christ con- 
demned with the divine condenmation the thoughts and impulses arising from his sub- 
oonscious life. Before the sin, which for the moment seemed to be his, could become 
his, he condemned it. He sympathized with, nay, he revealed, the very Justice and 
sorrow of Ood. ]b1nviS:lft-18~''rorT«i]7B0ltoiagdsdothk«ginka^birtk«gtT«lkkt^totktteii(if 
AbnkuB. WknimitbakooTtdhiBiaaUtkiBgstobeBidalikautokiflirettrn^UitktBigktb^ 
•BlflatkflUUgk|ri«rtiatkiBgtpevtaiBi^to6od.toBak«propitiati0&fiBrt^i^ teiittetkakhi- 

Mlf kath nitetd bdif taBjtoi. ka it •bb to MMr tfaM tkit ve tnptod.** 

(6) It is a natural onigrowih from the Pelagian view of Bin» and logi- 
oallj necessitates a onrtailment or surrender of every other diaraoteristio 
doctrine of Christianity — inspiration, am« the deity of Christy justification, 
regeneration, and eternal retribntion. 

The Sodnian theory requires a surrender of the doctrine of inspiration ; for the idea 
of vicarious and expiatory sacrifice is woven Into the very warp and woof of the Old 
and New Testaments. It requires an abandonment of the Scripture doctrine of sin ; 
for in it all idea of shi as perversion of nature rendering the sinner unable to save 
himself, and as objective guilt demanding satisfaction to the divine holiness, is denied. 
It requires us to give up the deity of Christ ; for if sin is a slight evil, and man can save 
himself from its penalty and power, then there is no longer need of either an Infinite 
sulfering or an inAnlte Savior, and a human Christ is as good as a divine. It requires 
us to give up the Scripture doctrine of Justification, as God's act of declaring the sinner 
Just in the eye of the law, solely on account of the righteousness and death of Christ 
to whom he is united by faith ; for the Sodnian theory cannot permit the counting to 
a man of any other righteousness than his own. It requires a denial of the doctrine of 
regeneration ; for this is no longer the work of God, but the work of the sinner ; it is 
no longer a change of the alfections below consciousness, but a self -reforming volition 
of the sinner himself. It requires a denial of eternal retribution ; for this is no longer 
appropriate to finite transgression of arbitrary law, and to superficial sinning that does 
not involve nature. 

( ) It contradicts the Scriptore teachings, that sin involyes objective 
gnilt as well as sabjective defilement ; that the holiness of Qod mnst punish 
sin ; that the atonement was a bearing of the punishment of sin for men ; 
and that this vicarious bearing of punishment was necessary, on the part of 
Qod, to make possible the showing of favor to the guilty. 

The Scriptures do not make the main object of the atonement to be man's subjeottve 
moral improvement. It is to God that the sacrifice is offered, and the object of it is to 
satisfy the divine holiness, and to remove from the divine mind an obstacle to the show- 
ing of favor to the gxiilty. It was something external to man and his happiness or 
virtue, that required that Christ should suffer. What Bmerson has said of the martyr 
is yet more true of Christ : ** Though love repine, and reason chaf^ There comes a voice 
without reply, T is man's perdition to be safe. When for the truth he ought to die.** 
The truth for which Christ died was truth intenial to ihe nature of God ; not shnply 
truth externalized and published among men. What the truth of Gk>d required, that 
Christ rendered — full satisfaction to violated Justice. ^^ Jesus paid it all '* ; and no obedi- 
ence or righteousness of ours can be added to his work, as a ground of our salvation. 

B. G. Bobinson, Christian Theology, 276 ~ ^* This theory falls of a due recognition of 
that deep-seated, universal and innate sense of ill-desert, which in all times and every- 
where has prompted men to aim at some expiation of their guUt. For this eeose of 
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goUt and its reqairementB the moral influenoe theory makes no adequate provision, 
either in Christ or in those whom Christ saves. Supposing Christ's redemptive work to 
consist merely in winnlnir men to the praotioe of righteousness, it takes no account of 
penalty, either as the sanction of the law, as the reaction of the divine holiness against 
sin, or as the upbraiding of the individual conscience. . • . The Sodnlan theory over- 
looks the fact that there must be some objective manifestation of Qod's wrath and dis- 
pleasure against sin." 

(d) Ifc famifiheB no proper explanation of the sufferings and deaiih of 
Christ The nnmartyrlike angnish cannot be accounted for, and the for- 
saking by the Father cannot be justified, upon the hypothesis that Christ 
died as a mere witness to tmth. If Christ's sufferings were not propitia- 
tory, they neither furnish us with a perfect example, nor oonstitote a mani- 
festation of the love of Qod. 

Compare Jesus' feeling, in view of death, with that of Paul: "haTiarlUteirett^ipMt** 
(PhiLi:23). Jesus was filled with anguish: "low it njionl trooUad; iBlvkatibUIaijr Ikthtr, 
mT«iBefraitkiikou**(JohiLl2:S7). If Christ was simply a martyr, then he is not a perfect 
example; for many a martyr has shown greater courage in prospect of death, and in 
the final agony has been able to say that the fire that consumed him was *^a bed of 
roses.'* Gethsemane, with its mental anguish, is apparently recorded in order to indi- 
cate that Christ's sufferings even on the cross were not mainly physical sufferings. 
The Roman Catholic Church unduly emphaslBes the physical side of our Lord's pas- 
sion, but loses sight of its spiritual element. The Christ of Rome Indeed Is either a 
babe or dead, and the crucifix presents to us not a risen and living Bedeemer, but a 
mangled and lifeless body. 

Stroud, in his Physical Cause of our Lord's Death, has made it probable that Jesus 
died of a broken h^irt, and that this alone explains Jote 19 :S4— "«f«f the nUiffs vitk &ipMr 
pimed bif ada, tad itndgktv&j th«« mum oat blood lad wate " — i. e. , the heart had already been rup- 
tured by grief . Thatgrief was grief at the forsaking of the Father ( Main: 46— *« My 
God, mj God, vkj hut thoufaaaken me ? "X and the resulting death shows that that forsaking was 
no imaginary one. Did Ood make the holiest man of all to be the greatest sufferer of 
all the ages? This heart broken by the forsaking of the Father means more than mar- 
tyrdom. If Christ's death is not propitiatory, it fills me with terror and despair ; for 
it presents me not only with a very imperfect example in Christ, but with a proof of 
measureless injustice on the part of God. Lnka 28 : 28 ~ ** veep not ftr b^ bat vai| ht j w tmHi m ** 
— Jesus rejects all pity that forgets his suffering for others. 

To the above view of Stroud, Westcott objects that blood does not readily flow from 
an ordinary corpse. The separation of the red corpuscles of the blood from the serum« 
or water, would be the beginning of decomposition^ and would be Inconsistent with 
the statement in iola 2 : 81 — * Boitbar did bia floab aee oom^tioiL** But Dr. W. W. Keen of Phila- 
delphia, in his article on The Bloody Sweat of our Lord ( Bib. Sac, July, 1807 : dUMBd) 
endorses Stroud's view as to the physical cause of our Lord's death. Christ's being for* 
saken by the Father was only the culmination of that relative withdrawal which con- 
stituted the source of Christ's loneliness through life. Through life he was a servant of 
the Spirit. On the cross the Spirit left him to the weakness of unassisted humanity, 
destitute of conscious divine resources. Compare the oorfous reading of lab. 8 : 8— 
*« tbat ba aiait ftw God ( x«^« «<ov ) iboBld taala d«tb ir ervy BBi." 

If Christ merely supposed himself to be deserted by God, ^not only does Christ 
become an erring man, and, so far as the predicate deity is applicable to him, an erring 
God ; but, if he cherished unfounded distrust of God, how can it be possible still to 
maintain that his wiU was in abiding, perfect agreement and Identity with the will 
of God?" See Kant, Lotse, and Ritschl, by StlUUln, 219. Charles C. Bverett, Gospel of 
Paul, says Jesus was not crucified because he was aocursed, but he was accursed 
because he was crucifled, so that. In wreaking vengeance upon him, Jewish law abro- 
gated itself. This interpretation however contradicts 8 Oar. 5 : 81 — "IfiiD vbo kaev ao all ba 
■adatobaafaoaoarbabalf"— where the divine identification of Christ with the race of sin- 
ners antedates and expUins his sufferings. ibbBl:88— "tboLaabofGod.tbattakatbavaylbaril 
of tba Yorld " — does not refer to Jesus as a lamb for gentleness, but as a lamb for saorificew 
Hadaren: **How does Christ's death prove God*B love? Only on one supposition, 
namely, that Christ is the incarnate Son of GKmI, sent by the Father's love and being 
his express image'*; and, we may add, suffering yloarioualy for us and reoiovlng the 
obstacle in God*s mind to our pardon. 
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( 6 ) The inflnenoe of Ohrist's example is neitiier declared in Soriptnre, 
nor found in Ohiistian experience, to be the chief result secured b j his 
death. Mere example is but a new preaching of the law, which repels and 
condemns. The cross has power to lead men to holiness^ only as it first 
shows a satis&ction made for their sins. Accordingly, most of the passages 
which represent Ohrist as an example also contain references to his propi- 
tiatoiy work. 

There is no yirtoe tn simply ootUu g an example. Ohrist did nothlnflr* simply for the 
sake of example. Eren his baptdbm was the symbol of his propitiatory death : see 
pages Tttl, TSB. The aposUe^s exhortation Is not **al}6tain from all appearanes 
ofevfl*'(lftMiS:28»A. Vers.), but **ftliitiiB tm 9urj form d mi** (Bey. Yen,), Chrisfa 
death is the payment of a real debt due to Ood; and the oonyloted sinner needs first to 
see the debt whioh he owes to the divine justioe paid by Christ» before he can think 
hopefully of reforming his life. The hymns of the churoh : **! lay my sins on Jesus,** 
and ^ Not aU the blood of beasts," represent the view of Ohrist's sufterings which 
Christians have deriyed from the Scriptures. When the sinner sees that the mortgage 
is cancelled, that the penalty has been borne, lie can devote himself freely to the ser- 
vice of his Bedeemer. K«t.12:U— "ttiy OTmoMUmC Satan ]b6MiM«ftte blood tflbeUiBb" - 
as CSirist overcame Satan by his propitiatory sacrifice, so we overcome by appropriat. 
ing to ourselves Chrl8t*s atonement and his Spirit; c/. iJohn5 : 4— "tysisttevktaiythat bitt 
imtoBi tbt virli nm onr&ith." The very text upon which Socinians most rely, when it is 
taken in connection with the context, proves their theory to be a misrepresentation of 
Scripture. 1M3:21— "GhriitalM iiinAftr joi^kftTiDgyMUcxaBpli, tlMtTedMiddft^ 
— is succeeded by T«Mt4^"vbo kif«vB nlfbtn oar ibiB in kit bod j upon tbt tne, that v^ hftTing died 
iBt* liii, Bight liTiutorigbtooiuBMi; by vkon itripti yt v««h«Alid"~the latter words being a direct 
quotation from Isaiah's description of the substitutionary sufferings of the Messiah 
(b.63:5). 

When a deeply convicted sinner was told that Ood could cleanse his heart and make 
him over anew, he replied with righteous impatience : ** That is not what I want, ^I 
have a debt to pay first 1 " A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 28, 89 — "^ Nowhere in 
tabernacle or temple shall we ever find the laver placed before the altar. The altar is 
Gal vary, and the laver is Pentecost, ^one stands for the sacrificial blood, the other for 
the sanctifying Spirit. ... So the oil which symbolized the sanctifying Spirit was 
always put 'i^oi tho blood «f the tnqui-olMiig' (Lot. 14:17)." The extremity of Christ's suffer^ 
ing on the Cross was coincident with the extremest manifestation of the guilt of the 
race. The greatness of this he theoretically knew from the beginning of his ministry. 
His baptism was not intended merely to set an example. It was a recognition that sin 
deserved death; that he was numbered with the transgressors; that he was sent to die 
for the sin of the world. He was not so much a teacher, as he was the subject of all 
teaching. In him the great suffering of the holy Ood on account of sin is exhibited to 
the universe. The pain of a f^w brief hours saves a world, only because it sets forth 
an eternal fact in Ood*s being and opens to us Ood*s very heart. 

Shakespeare, Henry V, 4 : 1— " There is some soul of goodness in things evU, Would 
men observlngly distil it out." It is well to preach on Christ as an example. lorman 
Abbott says that Jesus* blood purchases our pardon and redeems us to Ood, Just as a pat- 
riot's blood redeems his country from servitude and purchases its liberty. But even 
Bitschl, Just, and Reoon«, 8, goes beyond this, when he says : '* Those who advocate the 
example theory should remember that Jesus withdraws himself from imllatlon when 
he sets himself over against his disoiplee as the Author of forgiveness. And they 
perceive that pardon must first be appropriated, before it is possible for them to 
imitate his piety and moral achievement." This is a partial recognition of the truth 
that the removal of objective guilt by Christ's atonement must precede tiie removal 
of subjective defilement by Christ's regenerating and sanctifying Spirit. Lidgett, Spir. 
Princ of Atonement, 26&-280, shows that tiiere is a fatherly demand for satisfaction, 
which must be met by the filial response of the child. Thomas Chalmers at the begin- 
ning of his ministry urged on his people the reformation of their lives. But he con« 
fesses : ** I never heard of any such reformations being effected amongst them." 
Only when he preached the alienation of men from Ood, and forgiveness through tiie 
blood of Christ, did he hear of their betterment. 

Gordon, Christ of To-day, 129— '' The consciousness of sin is largely the creation of 
Christ.*' Men like Paul, Luther, and Edwards show this impressively. Foster, Ohris- 
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tlan life and Theology, 196-201— ** There is of course a sense in which the Christian 
must imitate Christ^s death, for he is to 'take op Ui onM dailj' (Lake 9 : 23 ) and follow his 
Master; but in its highest meanln^r and fullest scope the death of Christ is no more 
an object set for our imitation than is the creation of the world. . . . Christ does for 
man In his aaoriflce what man could not do for himself. We see In the Cross : 1. the 
ma«rnitude of the gruilt of sin ; 2. our own self-condemnation ; 8. the adequate remedy, 
—for the object of law is gained in the display of righteousness; 4. the objective 
ground of forgiveness.** Madaren : ** Christianity without a dying Ghiist is a dying 
Christianity." 

(/) This theory oontradiots fhe whole tenor of the New Testament, in 
making the life, and not the death, of Christ the most significant and 
important feature of his work. The constant allusions to the death of 
Christ as the source of our salvation, as well as the symbolism of the ordi- 
nances, cannot be explained npon a theory which regards Christ as a mere 
example, and considers his sofEerings as incidents, rather than essentials, 
of his work. 

Dr. H. B. Haokett frequently called attention to the fact that the recording in the 
gospels of only three years of Jesus* life, and the prominence given in the record to the 
closing scenes of that life, are evidence that not his life, but his death, was the great 
work of our Lord. Christ's death, and not his lif^ is the central truth of Christianity. 
The cross is par excellence the Christian symbol. In both the ordinances— In Baptism 
as well as in the Lord's Supper^ it is the death of Christ that is primarily set forth. 
Neither Christ's example, nor his teaching, reveals God as does his death. It is the 
death of Christ that links together all Christian doctrines. The mark of Christ's blood 
is upon them all, as the scarlet thread running through every cord and rope of the 
British navy gives sign that it Is the property of the crown. 

Did Jesus' death have no other relation to our salvation than Paul's death had ? 
Paul was a martyr, but his death Is not even recorded. Oould, Bib. TheoL N. T., 88 » 
" Paul does not dwell in any way upon the life or work of our Lord, except as they are 
involved in his death and resurrection." What did Jesus* words : "ItiiSiuBhed''(Joh]ii9:80) 
mean? What was finished on the Sodnlan theory? The Socinian salvation had not 
yet begun. Why did not Jesus make the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper 
to be memorials of his birth, rather than of his death ? Why was not the veil of the 
temple rent at his baptism, or at t^ Sermon on the Mount ? It was because only his 
death opened the way to Ood. In talking with Nlcodemus, Jesus brushed aside the 
complimentary : " ve knev that tkoa art & teacher eome from Ged" ( Joba 8:2). Recofiruizlng Jesus 
as teacher is not enough. There must be a renewal by the Spirit of God, so that one 
rocognlses also the lifting up of the Son of man as atoning Savior (John 8 : 14, 15 ). And 
to Peter, Jesus said: *'IfIvaehtheeiuit,ftoahastBopartiriftme*'(Johnl3:8). One cannot have 
part with Christ as Teacher, while one rejects him as Redeemer from sin. On the 
Socinian doctrine of the Atonement, see Crawford, Atonement, 279-S06 ; Shedd, History 
of Doctrine, 2 :876-886 ; Doctrines of the Early Socinians, in Princeton Basays, 1 :lM-ai; 
Philippi, Glaubenslehre, lY, 2 : IS^ISO ; Fock, Sodnianismus. 

2nd. The Bnshnellian, or Moral Infloenoe Theory of the Atonement. 
This holds, like the Sodnian, that there is no principle of the divine 
nature which is propitiated by Christ's death; bnt that this death is a mani- 
-f^' f estation of the love of God, suffering in and "with the sins of his oreatores. 

Christ's atonement, therefore, is the merely natural oonseqnenoe of his 
taking human nature npon him ; and is a suffering, not of penally in man's 
stead, bnt of the combined woes and griefs which the living of a human 
life involves. This atonement has effect, not to satisfy divine justice, bnt 
so to reveal divine love as to soften human hearts and to lead them to 
repentance ; in other words, Christ's sofferings were necessary, not in order 
to remove an obstacle to the pardon of sinners which exists in the mind of 
€k>d, bnt in order to convince sinners that there exists no such obsta- 
de. This theory, for snbstanoe, has been advocated by Bnshnell» in 
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America ; by Robertson, Manrioe, Campbell, and Yoimg, in Great Britain; 
by Sohleiermacher and Bitsohl, in Oermany. 

Origen aad Abelard are earlier represeotatlves of this view. It maj be foimd stated 
In Bushiiell*8 Vloarloiis Sacrliloe. Bushnell't later work, FonrlTeoMi and Law, eon- 
tains a modlfloadon of hfs earlier dootrine, to which he was driyeii by the criticisms 
upon his Yioarious Saorifloe. In the later work, he acknowledges what he had so 
strenuously denied in the earlier, namely, that Christ's death hss effect upon Ood as 
well as upon man, and that God cannot forgive without thus ** making cost to himself." 
He makes open confession of the impotence of his former t^eanhing to oonyert sinners, 
and, as the only efficient homiletic, he recommends the preaching of the very dootrine 
of propitiatory saorifloe which he had written his book to supersede. Bven In For- 
giveness and Law, however, there is no recognition of the true principle and ground of 
the Atonement in Ood's punitive holiness. Since the original form of Bushnell's doo- 
trine is the only one which has met with wide aoc^tance, we direct our objections 
mainly to this. 

F. W. Bobertson, Sermons, l:ltta-178, holds that Christ^ sufferings were tiie neces- 
sary result of the position in which he had placed himself of conflict or collision with 
the evil that is in the world. He came in contact with the whirling wheel, and was 
crushed by it ; he planted his heel upon the cockatrice's den, and was pierced by its 
fang. Maurice, on Sacrifice, 200, and TheoL Essays, 141, 228, regards Christ's sufferings 
as an illustration, given by the ideal man, of the self-sacriflce due to Ood from the 
humanity of which he is the root and head, all men being redeemed in him, irrespective 
of their faith, and needing only to have brought to them the news of this redemption. 
Young, Life and Light of Men, holds a view essentially the same with Bobertson's. 
Christ's death is the necessary result of his collision with evil, and his sufferings extir- 
pate sin, simply by manifesting God's self-sacriflolng love. 

Campbell, Atonement, 129-191, quotes from Edwards, to show that infinite Justice 
might be satisfied in either one of two ways : ( 1 ) by an influte punishment ; ( 2 ) by an 
adequate repentance. This last, which Edwards passed by as impracticable, Campb^ 
declares to have been the real atonement offered by Christ, who stands as the great 
Penitent, confessing the sin of the world. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, IflO-inQ, takes 
substantially the view of Campbell, denying substitution, and emphasizing Christ's 
oneness with the race and his confession of human sin. He grants indeed that our Lord 
bore penalty, but only in the sense that he realised how great was the condemnation 
and penalty of the race. 

Sohleiermacher denies any satisftujtion to Gk>d by substitution. He puts In its place 
an influence of Christ's penonality on men, so that they feel themselves reconciled 
and redeemed. The atonement is purely subjective. Yet it is the work of Christ, in 
that only Chri8t*8 oneness with God has taught men that they can be one with God. 
Christ*s consciousness of his being in God and knowing God, and his power to impart 
this consciousness to others, make him a Mediator and Savior. The idea of reparation, 
compensation, satisfoction, substitution, is wholly Jewish. He regarded it as possible 
only to a narrow-minded people. He tells us that he hates in religion that kind of 
historic relation. He had no such sense of the holiness of God, or of the guUt of man, 
as would make necessary any suffering of punishment or offering to God for human 
sin. He desires to replace external and historical Christianity by a Christianity that is 
Internal and subjective. See Sohleiermacher, Der ChristUche Giaube, 2 : (M-KO. 

Bitschl however is the most recent and influential representative of the Moral Influ- 
ence theory in Germany. His view is to be found in his Bechtfertlgung und YeraOhn- 
ung, or in English translation, Justiflcation and Beconciliation. Bitschl is anti-Hegelian 
and libertarian, but like Sohleiermacher he does not treat sin with seriousness ; he 
regards the sense of guilt as an illusion which it is the part of Christ to dispel; there is 
an inadequate conception of Christ's person, a practical denial of his pre-existenoe and 
work of objective atonement ; indeed, the work of Christ is hardly put into any precise 
relation to sin at all ; see Denney, Studies in Theology, 186-15]. E. H. Johnson: " Many 
Bitschlians deny both the miraculous conception and the bodily resurrection of Jesus. 
Sin does not particularly concern God ; Christ is Savior only as Buddha was, achieving 
lordship over the world by indifference to it ; he is the Word of God, only as he reveals 
this divine indifference to things. All this does not agree with the N. T. teaching that 
Christ is the only begotten Son of God, that he was with the Father before the world 
was, that he made expiation of sins to Gk)d, and that sin is that abominable thing that 
Oodhates." For a general survey of the BltBohUan theology, see Orr, Bitschlian Tbe- 
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olofiry, 231-jRl ; Presb. and Bef. Rey^ July, 1881 : 143-458 (art. by Zahn), and Jan. 1800: 
1-21 ( art by C. M. Mead ) ; Andover Review, July, 18B8 : 440-461 ; Am. Jour. Theolosry, 
Jan. 1899 : 22-44 ( art by H. R. Maoklntoeh ) ; Lid^rett Spir. Prin. of Atonement 190-007 ; 
Foster, Christ Life and Theology ; and the work of Oarvie on RitsohL For statement 
and criticism of other forms of the Moral Influenoe theory, see Crawford, Atonement, 
287-866 ; Watts, New Apologetic, 210-247. 

To this theory we object as follows : 

( a) While it embiaoes a yalnable element of trath, namely, the moral 
influence upon men of the sufferings of the Gk)d-man, it is f fdse by def ect» 
in that it substitutes a subordinate effect of the atonement for its chief aim, 
and yet unfairly appropriates the name * yicarious,' which belongs only to 
the latter. Suffering with the sinner is by no means suffering in his stead. 

Dale, Atonement, 137, illustrates BnshneU's view by the loyal wife, who soften exile 
or imprisonment with her husband ; by the philanthropist, who suffers the privations 
and hardships of a sayage people, whom he can civilize only by enduring the miseries 
from which he would rescue them ; by the Moravian missionary, who enters for life 
the lepers' enclosure, that he may convert its inmates. So Potwln says that suffering 
and death are the cotA of the atonement, not the atonement ttse^. 

But we reply that such sufferings as these do not make Christ's saorifloe oicortoics. 
The word Vicarious* ( from iHeis) implies substitution^ which this theory denies. The 
vicar of a parish is not necessarily one who performs servioe with, and in sympathy 
with, the rector, —he is rather one who stands in the rector's place. A vice-president 
is one who acts in place of the president ; ^ A. B., appointed consul, tiot C. D., resigned,' 
implies that A. B. is now to serve in the stead of C. D. If Christ is a 'vicarious saori- 
flce,* then he makes atonement to God in the place and stead of sinners. Christ's suffer- 
ing in and wUh sinners, though it is a most important and affecting fact, is not the 
suffering in their stead in which the atonement consists. Though suffering in and with 
sinners may be in part the medium through which Christ was enabled to endure Ood's 
wrath against sin, it is not to be confounded with the reason why God lays tiUs suffer- 
ing upon him ; nor should it blind us to the fact that this reason is his standing in the 
sinner's place to answer for sin to the retributive holiness of Qod, 

(&) It rests upon false philosophical principles, — as, that righteonsneas 
is identical with benevolence, instead of conditioning it ; that €k>d is sub- 
ject to an eternal law of love, instead of being himself the source of all law; 
that the aim of penalty is the reformation of the offender. 

Hovey, God with Us. 181-271, has given one of the best replies to Bnshnell. He shows 
that if God is subject to an eternal law of love, then God is necessarily a Savior ; that 
he must have created man as soon as he could ; that he makes men holy as fast as pos- 
sible ; that he does all the good he can ; that he is no better than he should be. But 
this is to deny the transcendence of God, and reduce omnipotence to a mere nature- 
power. The conception of God as subject to law imperils God*s self-sufficiency and 
freedom. For Bushnell's statements with regard to the identity of righteousness and 
love, and for criticisms upon them, see our treatment of the attribute of Holiness, voL 
I,pagesS6&-i7S. 

Watts, New Apologetic, 277-S80, points out that, upon BusbneU's principles, there 
must be an atonement for fallen angels. God was bound to assume the angelic nature 
and to do for angels all that he has done for us. There is also no reason for restricting 
either the atonement or the offer of salvation to the present life. B. B. Warflekl, in 
Princeton Review, 1903:81-02, shows weU that all the forms of the Moral Influenoe 
theory rest upon the assumption that Gk>d is only love, and that aU that is required as 
ground of the sinner's forgiveness is penitence, either Christ's, or his own, or botb 
together. 

Ignoring the divine holiness and min<infaing the guilt of sin, many modem writers 
make atonement to be a mere incident of Christ's incarnation. Phillips Brooks, life, 
2:860, 851 — '* Atonement by suffering is the result of the Incarnation; atonement 
being the necessary, and suffering the incidental element of that result. But sacrifice 
is an flSBential element, for sacrifice truly signifies here the consecration of human 
nature to its highest use and utteranoe, and doesnot necessarily involve the thought of 
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p«in. It to not the destruotlon but the f ulfllmeot of human life. Inasmnoii as the 
human life thus consecrated and fulfilled to the same in us as in Jesus, and inasmuch 
as bto consecration and fulfilment makes morally possible for us the same oonseoratton 
and fulfilment of it which he achieved, therefore hto atonement and hto sacrifice, and 
incidentally hto suffering, become Ticarious. It to not that they make unnecessary, 
but that they make pooBible and successful in us, the same processes whi<di were per- 
fect in him." 

(o) The theory farniaheB no pioper reascm for Ohzi^ While 

it shows that the Savior neoesBarilj suffers from his contact with hnnmn 
sin and sorrow, it gives no explanation of that constitation of the nniverse 
which makes suffering the consequence of sin, not onlj to the sinner, bat 
also to the innocent being who comes into connection with sin. The holi- 
ness of God, which is manifested in this constitation of things and whicih 
requires this atonement, is entirelj ignored. 

B. W. Lookhart, in a recent statement of the doctrine of the atonement, shows thte 
defect of apprehension : ** God in Christ reconciled the world to himself ; Christ did 
not reconcile Ood to man, but man to God. Chrtot did not enable God to save men ; 
God enabled Christ to save men. The sufferings of Christ were vicarious as the highest 
illustration of that spiritual law by which the good soul to impelled to suffer that 
others may not suffer, to die that others may not die. The vicarious sufferings of 
Jesus were also the great revelation to man of the vicarious nature of God ; a revela- 
tion of the cross as eternal in hto nature ; that it to In the heart of God to bear the sin 
and sorrow of hto creatures in hto eternal love and pity ; a revelation moreover that 
the law which saves the lost through the vicarious labors of godlike souto prevaito 
wherever the godlike and the lost soul can influence each other.*' 

While there to much in the above statement with which we agree, we charge it with 
misapprehending the reason for Christ's suffering. That resson to to be found only in 
that holinefls of Gk)d which expresses itself in the very constitution of the universe. 
Not love but holiness has made suffering invariably to follow sin, so that penalty faUs 
not only upon the transgressor but upon him who to the life and sponsor of the trans- 
gressor. Gk>d's holinesB brings suffering to Gtod, and to Christ who manifests God. 
Love bears the suffering, but it to hoUness that neceesitates it. The statement of 
Lockhart above gives account of the effect » reconciliation ; but it falto to recognise 
the cause— propitiation. The words of B. G. Robinson fumtoh the needed comple- 
ment : ** The work of Christ has two sides, propitiatory and reconciling. Christ felt 
the pang of association with a guilty race. The divine dtopleasure rested on him as 
possessing the guilty nature. In hto own person he redeems thto nature by bearing 
its penalty. Propitiation must precede reconciliation. The Moral Influence theory 
recognizes the necessity of a subjective change in man, but makes no provision of an 
objective agency to secure it." 

{d) It contradicts the plain teachings of Scripture, that the atonement 
is necessary, not simply to reveal Qod's love, bat to satisfy his justice ; 
that Christ's sufferings are propitiatory and penal ; and that the human 
conscience needs to be propitiated by Ohrisfs sacrifice, before it can feel 
the moral infloence of his sofferings. 

That the atonement to primarily an offering to God, and not to the slUner, appears 
from IpL 5 : B —*' gave Unsalf op for 0% ta oflMng and & SMriflM to Ood ": IMt. 9 : 14 — ** oS^ 
Itkmiik unto God.'* Consdenoe, the reflection of God's holiness, can be propitiated only by 
propitiating holiness itself. Mere love and sympathy are maudlin, and powerless to 
move, unless there to a background of righteousness. Spear : ** An appeal to man, 
without anything back of it to emphasise and enforce the appeal, will nevet touch the 
heart. The mere appearance of an atonement has no moral influence." Crawford, 
Atonement, 85^-867—^* Instead of delivering us from penalty, in order to deliver us from 
Bin, thto theory mades Christ to deliver us from sin, in order that he may deliver us 
from penalty. But thto reverses the order of Scripture. And Dr. Bushnell concedes, in 
the end, that the moral view of the atonement to morally poweriess : and that the 
objective view he condenms is, after all, indispensable to the salvation of sinners." 
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Some men are quite ready to f oivt ve those whom they have offended. The RltachUan 
school sees no guilt to be atoned for, and no propitiation to be necessary. Only man 
needs to be reconciled. Bitschllans are quite ready to forgive God. The only atone- 
ment is an atonement, made by repentance, to the human conscience. Shedd says 
well : **A11 that is requisite in order to satisfaction and peace of conscience In the sinfol 
soul is also requisite in order to the satisftMtion of God himself." Walter Besant : ** It 
is not enough to be forgiven,— one has also to forgive one's self." The converse prop- 
osition is yet more true : It is not enough to forgive one's self,— one has also to be for- 
given ; indeed, one cannot rightly forgive one's self, unless one has been first forgiven ; 
iJohn3:20— '«if«iirkeirtaoBdiWivi.Qodiffnii«thtt«Brktrt,udkBowftkantk^ A.J.Gordon, 
Ministry of the Spirit, 201 — '*As the high priest carried the blood into the Holy of Holies 
under the old dispensation, so does the Spirit take the blood of Christ into the inner 
sanctuary of our spirit in the new dispensation, in order that he may 'dtuM yov tnaumm 
froflidMdvorkBtoMrTetktUTiBgGtd* (Iib.»:i4)." 

(6 ) It oan be malntamed, only by wresting from theirobvioiis meaning 
those passages of Scripture which speak of Christ as suffering for oar sins ; 
which represent his blood as accomplishing something for ns in heaven, 
when presented there by onr interoeasor ; which declare forgiveness to be a 
remitting of past offences npon the grotmd of Christ's death ; and which 
describe Justification as a pronouncing, not a making, jnst 

We have seen that the forms In which the Smlptures describe Christ's death are 
mainly drawn from sacrifice. Notice BushneU's acknowledgment that these '^altar^ 
forms " are the most vivid and effective methods of presenting Christ's work, and that 
the preacher cannot dispense with them. Why he should not dispense with them, if 
the meaning has gone out of them, is not so dear. 

In his later work, entitled Forgiveness and Law, BushneU appears to recognize this 
inconsistency, and represents God as affected by the atonement, after all; in other 
words, the atonement has an objective as well as a subjective influence. God can 
forgive, only by ** making cost to himself.'* He ** works down his resentment, by 
suffering for us." This verges toward the true view, but it does not recognize the 
demand of divine holiness for satiafkctlon ; and it attributes passion, weakness, and 
imperfection to God. Domer, Glaubenslehre, 8 : 601 ( Syst Doot., 4 : 60, 60 ), objects to 
this modified Moral Influence theory, that the love that can do good to an enemy fs 
airecidy foTQivino love ; so that the benefit to the enemy cannot be, as BushneU sup- 
poses, a condilUm of iheforgivtntm. 

To Campbell^ view, that Christ is the great Penitent, and that his atonement oonslBts 
essentially in his confessing the sins of the worid, we reply, that no confession or peni- 
tence is possible without responsibility. If Christ had no substitutionary office, tte 
ordering of his sufferings on the part of God was manifest injustice. Such sufferings, 
moreover, are impossible upon grounds of mere sympathy. The Scripture explains 
them by declaring that he bore cur cuise, and became a ransom in our place. There 
was more therefore in the sufferings of Christ than ^a perfect Amen In humanity to 
the judgment of God on the sin of man." Not Phinehas's seal for God, but his execu- 
tion of judgment, made an atonement (H 106:80— "tiMttadJndgwat'^—zjcK.: ^lAaaaro, 
*'Badf inpiditioB") and turned away the wrath of God. Observe here the contrast 
between the prfssUv atonement of Aaron, who stood between the livlngand the dead, 
and the judicial atonement of Phinehas, who executed righteous judgment, and so 
turned away wrath. In neither case did mere cof^reasiofi suffice to take away sin. On 
Oampbell*s view see further, on page TOOL 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 08, has the great merit of pointing out that 
Christ shares our sufferings in virtue of the fact that our personality has its ground tn 
him ; but that this sharing of our penalty was necessitated by God's righteousness he 
has ftiiled to indicate. He tells us that ** Christ sanctified the present and cancels the 
past. He offers to God a living holiness In human conditions and character; he makes 
the awful sacrifice in humanity of a peifect contrition. The one is the offering of 
obedience, the other the offering of atonement; the one the offering of the life, the 
other the offering of the death." This modification of Oampbell^s view can be rationally 
maintained only by connecting with it a prior declaration that the fundamental attri- 
bute of God is holiness ; that holiness is self -affirming righteousness ; that this right- 
eousness neoesatrlly ezpreooes itself In the ponlihmeot of sin ; that Christ's relation to 

4U 
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tlM r^MMltiiipboJderftDdUfeniadeblm the beum* of its in^ josUy respofiiBible 

foritsBto. Soriptiire declares the ultinwte aim of the atooement to be that God ''■i^^ 
UMdf bt jMl" (iM.S:IIX and no theory of the atonement will meet the demands of 
either reason or coDSoSeooe that does not flrround Its ne oo sa lty in God's righteonsneas, 
rather than in his lore. 

B.Y.Mullinst **If Christ's union with humaniiy made ft possible fOr him to be * the 
lepreseotatiye Penitent,* and to be the Amen of humanity to God's just oondemnation 
of sin, his union with God made it also possible for him to be the representative of the 
Judge, and to be the Amen of the divine nature to sufTerinff, as the expression of con- 
demnation.'' Deoney, Studies in Theology, lOe, 103 — " The serious element in sin is not 
man's dislike, suspicion, alienation from God, nor the debilitating, oorrupting effects 
of vice in human nature, but rather God's oondemnation of man. This Christ endured, 
and died that the ooodenmatlon might be removed. * Bearing shame and scol&ng rude^ 
In my place condemned he stood; Sealed my pardonwlth his blood; HaUelujahl"* 

BushpeUregards]liii8:i7— "liMiiftMkOTr iiirwtia^iBl bin oar diaMM"-- as indicating the 
nature of duist's atoning work. The meaning then would be, that he sympathized so 
fully with all human ills that he made them his own. Hovey, however, has given a 
nune complete and correct explanation. The words mean rather : " His deep sympathy 
with these effects of sin so moved him, that it typified his final bearing of theslDs them- 
selves, or constituted a preliminary and partial endurance of the suffering which was 
to expiate the sins of men." Hfssighlngwhenhecured the deaf man (IvkT.-M) and 
his weeping at the grave of Lasaru8(Jotell:8S) were caused by the anticipatory reali- 
sation that he was one with the humanity which was under the curse, and that he too 
had ''bMaMaonNlru"(Qd.S:lS). The great error of BushneU is his denial of the 
objective necessity and effect of Jesus' death, and all Scripture which points to an 
influence of the atonement outside of us Is a refutation of his theory. 

(/) This theoiy oonfonnds Gk>d*s method of saying men with men's 
experience of being sayed. It makes the atonement itself oonsist of its 
eflbots in the believer's nnion with Christ and the purifying influence of 
that union upon the character and life. 

Stevens, in his Doctrine of Salvation, makes this mistake. Hesays: **The61dfomis 
of the doctrine of the atonement— that the suffering of Christ was necessary to appease 
the wrath of God and induce him to forgive ; or to satisfy the law of God and enable 
him to forgive; or to move upon man's heart to induce him to accept forgiveness; 
have all proved inadequate. Yet to reject the passion of Chiist is to reject the chief 
element of power in Christianity. • • • To me the words* eternal atonement 'denote the 
dateless passion of God on account of sin ; they mean that God is, by his very nature, 
a sin-bearer — that sin grieves and wounds his heart, and that he sorrows and suffers in 
consequence of it. It results from the divine love —alike from its holiness and from 
its sympathy— that * in our afUotlon he is afUcted.' Atonement on its * Godward side ' 
is a name for the grief and pain inflicted by sin upon the paternal heart of God. Of 
this divine sorrow for sin, the afflictions of Christ are a revelation. In the bitter grief 
and anguish which he experienced on account of sin we see reflected the pain and 
sorrow which sin brings to the divine love." 

All this is well said, with the excepticm that hoUness is regarded as a form of love, 
and the primary offence of sin is regarded as the grieving of the Father's heart. Dr. 
Stevens fails to consider that if love were supreme there would be nothing to prevent 
unholy tolerance of sin. Because holiness is supreme, love is conditioned thereby. It 
is holiness and not love that connects suffering with sin, and requires that the Redeemer 
should suffer. Dr. Stevens asserts that the theories hitherto current in Protestant 
churches and the theory for which he pleads are "forever irreconcilable"; they are 
«* based on radically different conceptions of God." The British Weekly, Nov. 18, 1906— 
" The doctrine of the atonement is not the doctrine that salvation is deliverance from 
sin, and that this deliverance is the work of God, a work the motive of which is God's 
love for men ; these are truths which every one who writes on the Atonement assumes. 
The doctrine of the Atonement has for its task to explain how this work is done. .... 
Dr. Stevens makes no contribution whatever to its fulfilment He grants that we have 
In Paul ' the theoiy of a substitutionary ej^piation.' But he finds something else in Paul 
which he thinks a more adequate rendering of the apostle's Christian experience— the 
idea, namely, of dying with Christ and rising with him ; and on the strength of accept- 
ing this last lie feels at liberty to drop the substitutionary expiation overboard at 
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somftthlng to be explained from Paul's oontrovenial poaitioii, or from bis Fbarlaato 
Inbeiltanoe, sometbinir at all events wbiob has no permanent value for the Cbiistian 
mind. . . . The experience is dependent on the method. Paul did not die with Christ 
as an alternative to having Christ die with him ; be died with Christ wholly and solely 
because Christ died for him. It was the meaning carried by the last two words— the 
meaning unfolded in the theory of substitutionary expiation— which had the moral 
motive in it to draw Paul into union with his Lord in lifO and death. ... On Dr. 
Stevens' own showing, Paul held the two ideas side by side; for him the mystical union 
with Christ was only possible through the acceptance of truths wltb irhlch Dr. Stevens 
does not know what to da" 

(g) This theory wonld confine the inflnenoe of the atonement to tiiose 
who have heard of it, — thns excluding patriarchs and heathen. Bat the 
Scriptures represent Christ as being the Savior of all men, in the sense of 
securing them grace, which, but for his atoning work, could never have 
been bestowed consistently with the divine holiness. 

Hovey : *^ The manward influence of the atonement is ftac more extensive than the 
moral influence of it." Christ is Advocate, not with the sinner, but with the Father. 
While the Spirit's work has moral influence over the hearts of men, the Son secures, 
through the presentation of his blood, in heaven, the pardon which can come only from 
God (IMmB:! — "vthanaaadToeitevitktkelkthff.JasniGhriittlMrightMU: and k« if t^ inpitialua far 
ovibiB"). nenoe i:9-'*Uw taoimdo tam,ht [God] is fidtUU aai rigktoou [ faithful to his 
promise and righteous to Christ] U ftrgivt u our iIbi.'* Hence the publican does not first 
pray for change of heart, but for mercy upon the ground of sacrifice ( Lulu 18 : 13, — "(M, 
be thoAMnifal to M&iiBiMr/' but literally: **God btinpitiitodtovwiadtheiiinMr"). See Balfour, 
in Brit, and For. Bv. Bev., Apr. 1884:280-264; Martin« Atonement, Zit-4S8I; TheoL 
Boleotic, 4 : 864-409. 

Gravitation kept the universe stable, long before it was disoovered by man. So the 
atonement of Christ was inuriuff to the salvation of men, long before they suspected 
itsexistence. The ''Lig^of t^vorld" (Mm8:12) has many ^X rays,*' beyond the visible 
spectrum, but able to impress the image of Christ upon patriarchs or heathen. This 
light has been shining throu«^ aU the ages, but "t^ OarioMM vffnhtnki tt B0I" (J«tai : 5). 
Its rays register themselves only where there is a sensitive heart to receive them. Let 
them shine through a man, and how much unknown sin, and unknown posBibilities of 
good, they reveal I The Moral Infiuence theory does not take account of the pre- 
Sxistent Christ and of his atoning work before his manifestation in the flesh. It there- 
fore leads logically to belief in a second probation for the many imbeciles, outcasts, and 
heathen who in this world do not hear of Christ's atonement. The doctrine of Bushnell 
in this way undermines the doctrine of future retribution. 

To Lyman Abbott, the atonement is the self-propitiation of God's love, and its influ- 
ence is exerted through education. In his Theology of an Evolutionist, 118, 190, he 
maintains that the atonement is ** a true reconciliation between God and man, maUng 
them at <me through the incarnation and passion of Jesus Christ, who lived and suf- 
fered, not to redeem men from future torment, but to purify and perfect them in 
God's likeness by uniting them to €K>d. . . . Sacriflce is not a penalty borne by an inno- 
cent sufferer for guilty men,»a doctrine for which there is no authority either in 
Scripture or in life ( 1 Fitv 8 : 187)— but a laying down of one's life in love, that another 
may receive life. . . • Bedemption is not restoration to a lost state of innocence, impos- 
sible to be restored, but a culmination of the long process when man shall be presented 
bef ore his Father 'Bstkiivii^iiotflr crinkle «raajfMhttiaf*(l^h. 5: 87). . . . We believe not in 
the propitiation of an angry God by another suffering to i^pease the Father's wrath, 
but in the perpetual self-propitiation of the Father, whose mercy, going forth to 
redeem from sin, satisfies as nothing else could the divine indignation against sin, by 
abolishing it. . . . Mercy fs hate pitying; it is the pity of wrath. The pity conquers 
the hate only by lifting the sinner up from his degradation and restoring him to purity." 
And yet In all this there is no mention of the divine righteousness as the source of the 
indignation and the object of the propitiation I 

It is Interesting to note that some of the greatest advocates of the Moral Influence 
theory have reverted to the older faith when they came to die. In his dying moments, 
as L.W.Munhall tells us, Horace Bushnell said: ** I fter what I have written and said 
upon the moral idea of the atonement is mirJeading and will do great harm ;" and, as 
he thought of It further, he cried: ** Oh Lord Jesus, I trust for mercy only In the shed 
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blood that thoa didst offer on G&trary ! *' Sohlelermaoher, on his deathbed, aaBembled 
his family and a few friends, and himself administered the Lord's Supper. After 
praying and blessing the bread, and after pronouncing the words: **1Uf Is mj badty; hnikm 
kt yw," he added: **Thls is our foundation I " As he started to bless the cup, he 
cried: ** Quick, quick, bring the cup I I am so happy 1 '* Then he sank quietly back, and 
was no more; see life of Rothe, by NlppoM, 8 : ^ 5i. Bltsohl, in his History of Ptet- 
Ism, t : 6S» had severely critloiaed Paul Gerhardt's hymn: "^O Haupt Yoll Blut und 
Wunden,*' as describing physical sull^rtng; but he begged his son to repeat the two 
last verMs of that hymn: **0 sacred head now wounded!" when he oame to die. And 
in general, the oonyioted sinner finds peace most quickly and surely when he is pointed 
to the Bedeemer who died on the Gross and endured the penalty of sin In his stead. 

8d. The Giotiaiiy or Goreniinenlal Theory of the Atonement. 

This theory holds that the atonement is a satisfttotion, not to any inter- 
nal principle of the divine nature, bnt to the necessities of government. 
God's government of the universe cannot be maintained^ nor can the 
divine law preserve its anthority over its snbjects, unless the pardon of 
oflTenders is accompanied by some exhibition of the high estimate which 
Qod sets upon his law, and the heinous guilt of violating it Such an 
exhibition of divine regard for the law is furnished in the sufferings and 
death of Christ Christ does not suffer the precise penalty of the law, but 
€k>d graciously accepts his suffering as a substitute for the penalty. This 
bearing of substituted suffering on the part of Christ gives the divine law 
such hold upon the consciences and hearts of men, that Qod can pardon 
the c^ty upon their repentance, without detriment to the interests of his 
government The author of this theory was Hugo Qrotius, the Dutch jur- 
ist and theologian ( 1588-1645 ). The theory is characteristic of the New 
England theology, and is generally held by those who accept the New 
School view of sin. 

Orotluswasapreoodousgenios. He ^nnote good Latin verses at nine years of age; 
was ripe for the University at twelve: edited the enoydopsBdio work of Mardanus 
OapeUa at fifteen. Bven thus early he went with an embassy to the court of ftanoe, 
where he spent a year. Betumlnghome,hetookthedegreeof doctor of laws. In lit- 
erature he edited the remains of Aratus, and wrote three dramas in Latin. At twenty 
he was appointed historiographer of the United Provinces; then advocate-general of 
the fiso for Holland and Zealand. He wrote on international law ; was appointed 
deputy to England; was Imprisoned for his theological opinions; escaped to Paris; 
became ambassador of Sweden to France. He wrote oo mme nta r ies on Scripture, also 
history, theology, and poetry. He was Indllterent to dogma, a lover of peace, a oompn^ 
miser, an unpartisan believer, dealing with doctrine more as a statesman than as a 
theologian. Of Orotius, Dr. B. O. Robinson used to say : ** It is ordained of almighty 
Ood that the man who dips into everything never gets to the bottom of anything.** 

Grotius, the jurist conceived of law as a mere matter of polltioal expediency —a 
devioe to procure practical governmental results. The text most frequently quoted in 
support of his theory , is la 41 : tt ~ '' It pbMsd JehoTik, fior Ui rigltaooaM' idu, to Bag^ 
Bakt it hoaonUflb" Strangely enough, the explanation is added : ^ even when Its demands 
are unfulfillod." Park : '* Christ satisfied the law, by making it desirable and consist- 
ent for God not to come up to the demands of the law. Christ suften a divine chastise 
ment in consequence of our sinSi Christ was cursed for Adam^ sin, just as the heavens 
and the earth were cursed for Adam's sin,— that is, he bore pains and sufferings on 
aooount of it." 

Grotius used the word aeeepUUxUo^ by which he meant God's sovereign provision of a 
suffering which was not itself penalty, but which he had determined to accept as a 
substitute for penalty. Here we have a virtual denial that there is anything in God's 
nature that requires Christ to suffer ; for if penalty may be remitted in part, it may be 
remitted in whole, and the reason why Christ suffen at aU is to be found, not in any 
demand of God*s holiness, but solely hi the beneOoial Influenoe of these sufferings upoo 
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man; ao fhat in principle this tbeoiy !• allied to the Example theory and the Moral 
Influence theory, already mentioned. 

Notice the difference between holdin«r to a subeiituU for penaUy^ aa Grotlus did, and 
holding to an e^uitxOentaulMtitutedpenatty, as the Scriptures do. Orotius^ own state- 
ment of his view may be found in his Def ensio Fidei OatholicsB de Sadsfiustione (Works, 
4 : A)7-838). More modem statementa of it are those of Wardlaw, in his Systematic 
Theology, 2 : 85&-d06, and of Albert Barnes, on the Atonement. The history of New 
England thought upcm the subject is given in Discourses and Treatises on the Atone- 
ment, edited by Prof. Park, of Andover. President Woolsey : ^ Christ^s suffering was 
due to a deep and awful sense of req;>onsibility, a conception of the supreme importance 
to man of his standing firm at this crisis. He bore, not the wrath of Ood, but suffering, 
as the only way of redemption so tar as men's own feeling of sin was concerned, and so 
far as the government of Gk>d was oonoemed.** This unites the Governmental and the 
Moral Influence tiieories. 

Foster, Christian Life and Tbeology, 898, W^"* Grotius emphasiwd the Idea of law 
rather than that of Justice, and made the sufferings of Christ a legal example and the 
occasion of the relaxation of the law, and not the strict penalty demanded by justice. 
But this view, however it may have been considered and have served in the dariflca- 
tlon of the thinking of the times, met with no general reception, and left little trace of 
itself among those theologians who maintained the line of evangelical theological 
descent." 

To this theory we urge the following objections : 

(a) While it contains a valuable element of tmth, namely, that the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ secore the interests of Ood^B govemmenty it is 
false by defect, in sabsUtating for the chief aim of the atonement one 
which is only subordinate and inddentaL 

In our discussion of Penalty (pages 666, 666), we have seen that the object of punUh- 
ment is not primarily the seouri^ of government. It is not right to punish a nan for 
the beneficial effect on society, ni-desert must go before punishment, or the punish- 
ment can have no beneficial effect on society. No punishment can work good to society, 
that is not just and right in itself. 

( 6 ) It rests upon false philosophical principles, — as, that utility is the 
groxmd of moral obligation ; that law is an expression of the will, rather 
than of the nature, of €k>d ; that the aim of penalty is to deter from the com- 
mission of offences ; and that righteousness is resolvable into benevolence. 

Hodge, Syst TheoU 2 : 678-681 ; 8 : 186, 180— ** For Gk>d to take that as satisfaction 
which is not really such, is to say that there is no truth in anything. Gk)d may take a 
part for the whole, error for truth, wrong for right. The theory really denies the 
necessity for the work of Christ. If every created thing offered to Gk>d is worth just 
so much as Ood accepts it for, then the blood of bulls and goats might take away sins, 
and Christ isdead in vain.'* Domer, Olaubenslehre, 2 : 670, 671 ( Syst. Boct., 4 : 88-40 }— 
"^ceeptilotio implies that nothing is good and right in itself. Qod is indifferent to good 
or eviL Man is bound by authority and force alone. There is no necessity of punish- 
ment or atonement. The doctrine of indolgenoes and of supererogation logically 
follows.** 

( o ) It ignores and Tirtnally denies thai immanent holiness of Gk>d of 
which the law with its threatened penalties, and the human consdenoe 
with its demand for punishment, are only finite reflections. There is some- 
thing back of government ; if the atonement satisfies government, it must 
be by satisfying that justice of God of which government is an expression. 

No deeply convicted sinner ftols that his controversy is with government. Undone 
and polluted, he feels himself in antagonism to the purity of a personal God. Qovem- 
ment is not greater than Gtod, but less. What satisfies God must satisfy government. 
Hence the sinner prays: "AfidMktkai^tkM •dj.hftn I dnB«d''(Pi. 61:4); "OodbepnpitiaMt^ 
m the tiaam " ( literal translation of Lulu 18 : 13 X— propitiated through God's own appointed 
■acrtfloe whose smoke is asoenrting in his behalf even whDe be prays. 
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In the diylne gOYemmeiit this tbeory reoognlsee no oonstltution, Imt only leg^dattve 
enaotm«it ; even this toffialatiye enactment is grounded in no neoesBity of God*B nature, 
but only in expediency or in 6od*8 arbitrary will ; law may be abrogated for merely 
economic reasons, if any inddeiital good may be gained thereby. J. M. OampbeU, 
Atonement, 81, lU— " No awakened sinner, into whose spirit the terrors of the law 
haye entered, ever thinks of rectoral Justice, but of absolute Justice, and of absolute 
Justice only. • • . Beotoral Justice so presupposes absolute Justice, and so throws the 
mind back on that absolute Justice, that the Idea of an atonement that will satisfy the 
one, though it might not the other, is a delusion." 

N. W. Taylor's Theology was entitled : ** Moral Oovemment,** and a G. Ffnne3r*s Sys- 
tematic Theology was a treatise on Moral Government, although it called itself by 
another name. But because New England Ideas of government were not sufficiently 
grounded In God's holiness, but were rather based upon utility, expediency, or happi- 
ness, the very idea of government has dropped out of the New School theology, and its 
advocates with well-nigh one accord have gone over to the Moral Influence theory of 
the atonement, whidi is only a modified Socinlanism. Both the Andover atonement 
and that of Oberlin have become purely subjective. For this reason the Grottan or 
Governmental theory has lost its hold upon the theological world and needs to have no 
large amount of space devoted to it. 

(d) It makes that to be an ezliibition of jnstioe which is not an exercise 
of jnstioe ; the atonement being, according to this theory, not an ezeoation 
of law, bnt an exhibition of regard for law, which will make it safe to par- 
don the yiolators of law. Such a merely scenic representation can inspire 
respect for law, only so long as the essential nnrealily of it is nnsospectod. 

To teach that sin will be punished, there must be punishment. Potwin: ^How the 
exhibition of what sin deserves, but does not get, can satisfy Justice, is hard to see.** 
The Sodnian view of Christ as an example of virtue is more intelligible than the 
Grotian view of Christ as an example of chastisement. lorman Abbott : ** If I thought 
that Jesus suffered and died to produce a moral impression on me, it would not pro- 
duce a moral impression on me.*' William Ashmore : ** A stage tragedian commits a 
mock murder in order to move people to tears. If Christ was in no sense a substitute, 
or if he was not co-responsible with the sinner he represents, then God and Christ are 
participants in a real tragedy the most awful that ever darkened human history, sim- 
ply for the sake of its eiieot on men to move their caUous sensibilities— a stage-tiick 
for the same effect.*' 

The mother pretends to cry in order to induce her child to obey. But the child will 
obey only while it thinks the mother's grief a reality, and the last state of that child is 
worse than the first. Christ's atonement is no passion-play. Hell cannot be cured by 
homoeopathy. The sacrifice of Calvary is no dramatic exhibition of suffering for the 
purpose of producing a moral impresRion on awe-stricken spectators. It is an object- 
lesson, only because It is a reality. All God's Justice and aU God's love are focused In 
the Cross, so that it teaches more of CKxl and his truth than all space and time beside. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, book 5, speaks of " mist, the common gloss of theolo- 
gians." Such mist is the legal fiction by which Christ's suffering is taken In place of 
legal penalty, while yet it is not the legal penalty itself. K G. Boblnson : ** Atonement 
is not an arbitrary contrivance, so that if one person will endure a certain amount of 
suffering, a certain number of others may go scot-free." Mercy never cheats Justice. 
Yet the New School theory of atonement admits that Christ cheated Justice by a trick. 
It substituted the penalty of Christ for the penalty of the redeemed, and then substi- 
tuted something else for the penalty of Christ. 

( e ) The intensity of Christ's sufferings in the garden and on tiie cross 
is inexplicable upon the theory that the atonement was a histrionic exhibi- 
tion of God's regard for his goyemment» and can be explained only npon 
the yiew that Christ actually endured the wrath of God against human sin. 

Christ refused the "vins Binned viftm7nfc"(l[u^ 15 :»), that he might to the last have 
full possession of his powers and speak no words but words of truth and soberness^ 
His cry of agony : *'lfj (M, «j God, irhy hut tlm frmkat im?" (Hrt^ 27 : 46), was not an ejacula- 
tion of thoughtless or delirious suffering. It expressed the deepest meaning of the 
erudflzlon. The darkening of the heavens was only the outward symbol of the hiding 
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of the oonntenanoe of God from him who was *'BMbtobtila A«BrlMhilf"(3 0or.5:Sl). In 
the case of Christ, above that of all others, Jlnla coronate and dying words are undyinff 
words. ^ The tonsrues of dyinff men Bnf oroe attention like deep harmony ; When 
words are soaroe they 're seldom spent in vain. For they breathe truth thait breathe 
their words in pain.** Venus Park, Disoouises, 388-36S. 

A pure woman needs to meet an infamous proposition with something more than a 
mlldrefusaL She must flame up and be angry. Pi.97:i0— *'07ttkatltTtJehoTak,kftlefTil'*; 
lph.4:M — "BtTBiAgiy.tadfinBfli'* So it belongs to the holinesB of Gk)d not to let sin go 
unchallenged. God not only ahotDS anger, but he te angry. It is the wrath of God 
which sin must meet, and which Christ must meet when he is numbered with the 
transgressors. Death was the cup of whioh he was to drink ( lai 90:88; John 18:li X and 
which he drained to the dregs. Mason, Faith of the Gospel* 196 ->*' Jesus alone of all 
men truly 'tutod deatk' ( Heh. 8 : 9). Some men are too stolid and unimaginative to taste it. 
To Christians the bitterness of death is gone. Just because Christ died and rose again. 
But to Jesus its terrors were as yet undiminished. He resolutely set all his faoolties to 
sound to the depths the dreadfulness of dying.*' 

We therefore cannot agree with either Wendt or Johnson in the following qnota- 
tion& Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 9:240, 260— ** The forsaking of the Father was not 
an absolute one, since Jesus still called him 'My M* (lai 87: 46 ). Jesus f^t the ftdling of 
that energy of spirit which had hitherto upheld him, and he expresses simply his ardent 
desire and prayer that God would once more grant him his power and assistance." 
B. H. Johnson, The Holy Spirit, 148, 144 — *' It is not even necessary to believe that God 
hid his face from Christ at the last moment. It ia necessary only to admit that Christ 
no longer saw the Father's fftce. ... He f^t that it was so ; but it was not so." These 
explanations make Christ*s sufferings and Christ's words unreal, and to our mind th«y 
are inconsistent with both his deity and his atonement. 

(/) The aotaal power of the atonement over the human oonBoienoe and 
heart is due, not to its exhibiting Gk)d's regard for law, bnt to its exhibit- 
ing an actual exeontion of law, and an aotaal satisfaction of violated 
holiness made by Christ in the sinner's stead. 

Whiton, Gloria Patri, 143, 144, claims that Christ is the propitiation for our sins only 
by bringing peace to the consoienoe and satisfying the divine demand that is felt therein. 
Whiton regards the atonement not as a governmental work outside of us, but as an 
educational work within. Aside from the objection that this view merges God's tran- 
scendence in his immanence, we urge the words of Matthew Henry: ^Nothing can 
satisfy an offended consoienoe but that which satisfied an offended God." C. J. Baldwin : 
**The lake spread out has no moving power; it turns the mill-wheel only when con- 
tracted into the narrow stream and pouring over the ftUl. So the wide love of God 
moves men, only when it is concentrated into the saorifice of the cross." 

{g) The theory contradicts all those passages of Soriptare which repre- 
sent the atonement as necessary ; as propitiating Qod himself ; as being a 
revelation of Qod's righteonsness ; as being an execution of the penalty of 
the law ; as making salvation a matter of debt to the believer, on the groond 
of what Ghrist has done ; as actually purging onr sins, instead of making 
that purging possible ; as not simply assuring the sinner that €k>d may 
now pardon him on account of what Christ has done, but that Christ has 
actually wrought out a complete salvation, and will bestow it upon all who 
come to him. 

John Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, chapter vi— "^Upon that place stood a Ctoea, and 
a little below, in the bottom, a Sepulchre. So I saw in my dream, that Just as Christian 
came up with the Cross, his burden loosed from off his shoulders, and fell from off his 
back, and began to tumble, and so oontlnued to do, till it came to the mouth of the 
Sepulchre, where it feU in, and I saw It no more. Then was Christian glad and light- 
some, and said with a merry heart, He hath given me rest by his sorrow, and life by 
his death. Then he stood still awhile to look and wonder ; for it was very surprising 
to him that the sight of the Cross should thus ease him of his burden.'* 

John Bunyan'B story is truer to Christian experience than Is the Governmental 
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theorj. Tlie einner flodt peace, iK»t by oomiDff to Ood wl A a distant i«q>ecfe to Gb^ 
but by oomlnir directly to the ^'UnbrfiM, vkkk takilk &«mj tttnitft^vKU" (Johil:S). 
Ghiist'B word! to ereryoonecious sinner are simply: "OnMntead"(latil:tt)L Upon the 
ffround of what Christ has doDe* salvation is a matter of debt to the believer, i i«ki 1:9 
— **!/¥• wsfcwwr Mai, fciiifcitkfaliai ri g h iM M to fergin u «v dm**— faithful to his promise, 
andrifhteous to Oirist. The Governmental theory, on the other hand, tends to dis- 
oourace the sinner's direct access to Christ, and to render tiie way to oonsoioos accept- 
ance with God more drcultous and less certain. 

When The Outlook says: ** Not even to the Son of God must we come instead of 
cominff to God/* we can see only plain denial of the validity of Christ's demands and 
promises, for he demands Immediate submission when he bids the sinner follow him, 
and he inromises immediate salvation when he assures all who come to him that he will 
not oast them out. The theoiy of Grotlus is legal and speculative, but it is not Script- 
ural, nor does It answer the needs of human nature. For orttioism of Albert Barnes's 
doctrine, see Watts, New Apologetic flO-aoa Vot crltioism of the Grotian theory in 
general, see Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, S:847-8a0: Crawf^»d, Atonement, 887; Cnnnin^ham, 
Hist. Theology, S:866; Princeton Basays, l:S69-flKS; Basay on Atonement, by Abp. 
Thomson, in Aids to Fsith; McUvaine, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, IM-IM; S. H. Tynir. 
Christian Pastor; Charles Hodge, Basays, 1£»-1B4; lidgett, ^Ir. Piln. of Atonensent, 
151-164. ^ 

4th. The Irvingifln Theory, or Theoiy of QradnaUy Extirpated De- 
pravity. 

This holds that, in his inoamatioii, Ohxist took human nature as it was 
in Adam, not before the Fall, bat after the Fall, — hnman nature, therefore, 
with its inborn oormption and predisposition to moral evil ; that, notwith- 
standing the possession of this tainted and d^raved nature, Christy through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, or of his divine natnie, not only kept his 
hnman nature from manifesting itself in any aotual or personal sin, but 
gradually purified it, through struggle and suffering, until in his death he 
completely extirpated its original depravity, and reunited it to God. This 
subjective purification of human nature in the person of Jesus Christ con- 
stitutes his atonement, and men are saved, not by any objective propitiation, 
but only by becoming through faith partakers of Christ's new humanity. 
This theory was elaborated by Edward Irving, of London ( 1792-1834 ), and 
it has been held, in substance, by Menken and Dippel in Qermany. 

Irving was in this preceded by Felix of Urgella, in Spain (t818), whom Alooln 
apposed. Felix said that the Logos united with human nature, without sanotlfyinff it 
beforehand. Bdward Irving, in his early life ooUesgue of Dr. Chalmers, at Glasgow, 
was in his later srears a preacher, in London, of the National Church of Scotland. For 
his own statement of his view of the Atonement, see his Collected Works, 5 : 9-896. See 
also Life of Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant; Menken, Schrlften, 8:279-404; 6:851 sq.; Gue- 
rloke, in Studien und Krltiken, 1848: Heft2; David Brown, in Bzposltor, Oct. 1887 : SG4 
aq.t and letter of Irving to Marcus Dods, in British Weekly, Mdi. %, 1887. For other 
references, see Ha«renbaoh, Hist Doct., 2 : 486-486. 

Irving's followers difTer in their representation of his views. Says MUler, Hist, and 
Doct.of Irvingism, 1:86— ** If indeed we made Christ a sinner, then indeed aU creeds 
are at an end and we are worthy to die the death of blasphemers. . • • The miraculous 
conception depriveth him of human personality, and it also depriveth him of original 
sin and guilt needing to be atoned for by another, but it doth not deprive him of the 
substance of sinful flesh and blood, —that is, flesh and blood the same with the flesh 
and blood of his brethren.** 2 : 14— Freer says: ^*8o that, despite it was fallen flesh 
he had assumed, he was, through the Btemal Spirit, bom into the world ' tk« Mj TUa; '.'* 
11-16, 288-306 — ** Unfallen humanity needed not redemption, therefore, Jesus did not 
take it. He took fallen humanity, but purged it in the act of takincr it. The nature 
of which he took part was sinful in the lump, but in his person most holy." 

So, says an Irvlngian tract, ** Being part of the very nature that had incurred the 
penalty of sin, though in his perscm never having committed or even thought it» part 
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of the oommon humanity ooiUd sulTer that peiialt7« ftod did so suffer, to make atoue- 
ment for that nature, thoucrh he who took it knew no sin.*' Dr. Curry, quoted in 
MoClintook and Strong, Bncyotopesdia, 4:068, 064~*'The Qodliead oame into vital 
union with humanity fallen and under the law. The last thought oairied, to Irving's 
realistic mode of thinking, the notion of Christ^ participation In the ftUlen character 
of humanity, which he designated by terms that implied a real sinfulness in Christ. 
He attempted to get rid of the odiousness of that idea, by saying that this was over- 
borne, and at length wholly expelled, by the indwelling €k>dhead." 

We must regard the later expounders of Irvlnglan doctrine as having softeoed down, 
if they have not wholly expunged, its most characteristic feature, as the following 
quotation from Irving's own words will show: Works, 6:115—^ That Christ took our 
fallen nature. Is most manifest, because there was no other in existence to take.** 12S 
— '* The human nature Is thoroughly fallen ; the mere apprehension of it by the Son 
doth not make it holy." 128— ^ His soul did mourn and grieve and pray to Ood con- 
tinually, that it might be delivered from the mortality, corruption, and temptation 
which it felt in its fleshly tabemaole." 1&8— "* lliese sufferings came not by imputa- 
tion merely, but by actual partidpatton of the sinful and cursed thing.** Irving tre' 
q uently quoted lA 2 : 10 ~ •* mkt tkt aatkr «r ftifr ■JTBtiM p«M thrMgk niiriiga** 

Irving's followers deny Christ's sinfulness, only by assuming that inborn Inflrmtty 
and congenital tendencies to evil are not sin, — In other words, that not native deprav- 
ity, but only actual trangression. Is to be denominated sin. Irving, in our Judgment, 
was rlghtiy charged with asserting the sinfulness of Chrtot's human nature, and it was 
upon tills charge that he was deposed from the ministry by the Presbytery in Scotland. 

Irving was of commanding stature, powerful voice, natural and graceful oratory. 
He loved the antique and the grand. F6r a time in London he was the great popular 
sensation. But shortly after the opening of his new church in Begent*s Square in 1887, 
he found that fashicm had taken its departure and that his church was no longer 
crowded. He concluded that the world was under the reign of Satan; he became a 
fanatical miUennarian ; he gave himself wholly to the study of prophecy. In 1880 he 
thought the apostolic gifts were revived, and he held to the hope of a restoration of 
the primitive church, although he himself was relegated to a comparatively subordi- 
nate position. He exhausted his energies, and died at the age of forty-two. ^'Iflhad 
married Irving," said Mrs. Thomas Oarlyle, ^ there would have been no tongues." 

To fhis theory we oBeat the following objeotions : 

( a ) While it embraces an important element of troth, namely, the ftust 
of a new humanity in Chrigt of which all believers become partakers, it is 
chargeable with serioos error in denying the objective atonement which 
makes the snbjective application possible. 

Bruce, in his Humiliation of Christ, calls this a theory of ^redemption by sample.** 
It is a purely subjective atonement which Irving has in mind. Deliverance from sin, 
in order to deliverance from penalty. Is an exact reversal of the Scripture order. Yet 
this deliverance from sin, in Irving's view, was to be secured in an external and 
mechanical way. He held that It was the Old Testament economy which should abide, 
while the New Testament economy should pass away. This Is aAi^ramAntfu^ftnliffn ^ or 
dependence upon the external rite, rather than upon the internal grace, as esMntial to 
salvation. The followers of Irving are Sacramentarlans. The orucillx and candles, 
incense and gorgeous vestments, a highly complicated and symbolic ritual, they regard 
as a necessary accompaniment of religion. OSiey feel the need of external authority, 
visible and permanent, but one that rests upon Inspiration and continual supernatural 
help. They do not find this authority, as the Bomanists do, in the Pope, — they find it 
in their new Apostles and Prophets. ISie chur<di can never be renewed, as they think, 
except by the restoration of all the ministeilng orders mentioned in l|*. 4:11— *'«y««ki 
....|nfk«ti....tTaasifi4i....pMl«....taMh«a** But the N. T. mark of an apostle is that 
Christ has appeared to him. Irving's apostles cannot stand this test. See Lnthardt, 
Errinerungen aus vergangeneo Tagen, 07. 

(6) Itrests npon fiJse fundamental principles,— as, that law is identical 
with the natural order of the universe, and as such, is an exhaustive expres- 
sion of the will and nature of God ; that sin is merely a power of moral evil 
within thesoul, instead of also inTohing an objeotiTe guilt and desert ot 
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puuBhment ; that penalty is the mere reaction of law against the trans- 
gressor, instead of being also the revelation of a personal wrath against 
sin ; that the evil taint of hnman natore oan be extirpated by sofTering its 
natural consequences, — penalty in this way reforming tiie transgressor. 

Dorner, Olaubensl^ire, 2:488 (Syit. Doot, 8:80, 8(tt)— ^On Inrln^s theoiy, eril 
inoUnaUoDS are not linfiiL Blnfulnea belongs only to evil acts. The loose oonnection 
between the Logos and humanity savors of Nestorianlsm. It Is the work of the person 
to rid Itself of something in the humanity which does not render it really sinfuL If 
Jesus' sinfulness of nature did not render his person sinful, this must be true of us,— 
which is a Pelagian element, revealed also In the denial that for our redemption we need 
Christ as an atoning saorifloe. It is not necessary to a complete incarnation for Christ 
to take asin/tU nature, unless sin is essential to human nature. In Irvlng's view, the 
death of Christ's body works the regeneration of his sinful nature. But this is to make 
sin a merely physical thing, and the body the only part of man needing redemption.** 
Penalty would thus become a reformer, and death a Savior. 

Irving held that there are two kinds of sin : 1. guiltless sin ; 8. guilty sin. Passive 
depravity is not guilty ; it is a part of man's sensual nature ; without it we would not 
be human. But the moment this fallen nature expresKs itself in action, it becomes 
guilty. Irvlngneartfaecloseof his life claimed a sort of sinless perfection; forsolong 
as he could keep this sinful nature inactive, and be guided by the Holy Spirit, he wss 
free from sin and guilt. Christ took this passive sin, that he might be like unto his 
brethren, and that he might be able to suffer. 

( ) It contradicts the express and implicit representations of Scriptore, 
with regard to Christ's freedom from all taint of hereditary depravity ; mis- 
represents his life as a growing consoionsness of the underlying corruption 
of his human nature, which culminated at Gtethsemane and Calvary ; and 
denies the truth of his own statements, when it declares that he must have 
died on account of his own depraviiy, even though none were to be saved 
thereby. 

^ I shaU maintain un tU death," said Irving, *" that the flesh of Christ was as rebeUious 
as ours, as faUen as ours. . . . Human nature was corrupt to the coreand bUiok as hell, 
and this is the human nature the Son of God took upon himself and was clothed with." 
The Rescuer must stand as deep in the mire as the one he rescues. There was no sub- 
stitution. Christ waged war with the sin of his own flesh and he expelled it. His glory 
was not in saving others, but in saving himself, and so demonstrating the power of man 
through the Holy Spirit to cast out sin from his heart and life. Irving held that his 
theory was the only one taught in Scripture and held from the flrst by the church. 

NiooU, life of Christ, 183 — **A11 others, as they grow in holiness, grow in their sense 
of sin. But when Christ is forsaken of the Father, he asks * Why ? ' well knowing that 
the reason is not in his sin. He never makes confession of sin. In his longest prayer, 
the preface is an assertion of righteousness : 'I gkriM tkat * (Jobs 17 : 4 ). His Isst utter- 
ance from the cross is a quotation from Pi 81 :S— 'Piftv, isto thy hudt I «MBiMBd mj qdiit (LbIm 
13:46), but he does not add, as the Fsalm does, 'tkn hait redaaotd m^ Leri Godof tnilk,' f6r he 
needed no redemption, being himself the Redeemer.*' 

( d) It makes the active obedience of Christ, and the subjective purifi- 
cation of his human nature, to be the chief features of his work, while the 
Scriptures make his death and passive bearing of penally the centre of 
all, and ever regard him as one who is personally pure and who vicariously 
bears the punishment of the guilty. 

In Irvlng's theory there Is no imputation, or representation, or substitution. His only 
idea of sacriflce is that sin itself shall be sacrifloed, or annihilated. The many subjective 
theories of the atonement show that the offence of the cross has not ceased ( GaL S : 11 — 
"thM bftth th« itu&bliBg^Uoek of the «roii bMs daa« kwj " ). Christ crucified is still a stumbling- 
block to modem speculation. Yet It is, as of old, "ths pow«r tf God vnto ■lutton ** ( Inl 1 : 16 ; 
Af. i0er.l:S3,84— ''vapnMhChxiitendflad.iintoJeviafbmUi^ bsksati 

ttMtMmfldHbattJmaiiAQxtak^(iriitttepov«ofaod,MAthiviiteitfM''X 
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As the ocean reoeiTes the Imfmrlttos of the rlyetB and purires them« so Iryln«r repre- 
sented Christ as reoeivinff into himself the imptulties of humanity and purging the race 
from Its sin. Here is the sense of defilement, but no sense of ^ilt ; subjeotlye pollu- 
tion, but no objectifre condemnation. We take precisely opposite ground from that of 
Irving, namely, that Christ had, not hereditary depravity, but hereditary guilt : that be 
was under obligation to suifer for the sins of the race to which he bad historically 
united himself, and of which he was the creator, the upholder, and the life. He was 
*'mdttobeiiiM««rb«kt]f**(S0ar.5:21),not In the sense of one defiled, as Irving thought, 
but In the sense of one condemned to bear our Iniquities and to suffer their penal con-' 
sequences. The test of a theory of the atonement, as the test of a religion, is Its power 
to ** cleanse that red right hand " of Lady Macbeth ; in other words, its power to satisfy 
the divine Justice of which our condemning conscience is only the reflection. The 
theory of Irving has no such power. Dr. B. G. Bobinson verged toward Irving's view, 
when he claimed that ** Christ took hunuui nature as be found It.*^ 

(e) It necessitates the snirender of the dootrine of justification as a 
merely declaratory act of Ood ; and requires such a "view of the divine holi- 
ness, expressed only through the order of natore, as can be maintained 
only npon principles of pantheisuL 

Thomas Aquinas Inquired whether Christ was slain l^ himself, or by another. The 
question suggests a larger one — whether God has constituted other forces than his 
own, i>er8onal and impersonal, in the universe, over against which he stands In his 
transcendence ; or whether all his activity is merged in, and Identical with, the activity 
of the creature. The theory of a merely subjective atonement Is more consistent with 
the latter view than the former. For criticism of Irvlngian doctrine, see Studlen und 
Kritiken. 1846: 819; 1877:864-874; Princeton Bev., April, 1868:807; Christian Bev.,28: 
284 9q.; Ullmann, Sinleesness of Jesus, 219-28SL 

6th. The Anselmic, or Commercial Theory of the Atonement 
This theory holds that sin is a violation of the divine honor or majesly, 
and, as committed a^;ain8t an infinite being, deserves an infinite punish- 
ment ; that the majesty of Gk>d requires him to execute punishment^ while 
the love of Gk>d pleads for the sparing of the guiliy ; that this conflict of 
divine attributes is eternally reconciled by the voluntary sacrifice of the 
€k>d-man, who bears in virtue of the digniiy of his person the intensively 
infinite punishment of sin, which must otherwise have been suffered exten- 
sively and eternally by sinners ; that this suffering of the God-man presents 
to the divine majesty an exact equivalent for the deserved sufferings of the 
elect ; and that, as tiie result of this satisfaction of the divine claims, the 
elect sinners are pardoned and regenerated. This view was first broached 
by Anselm of Canterbury ( 1033-1109) as a substitute for the earlier patris- 
tic view that Christ's death was a ransom paid to Satan, to deliver sinners 
from his power. It is held by many Scotch theologians, and, in this 
country, by the Princeton SohooL 

The old patristic theory, which the Anselmic view superseded, has been called the 
Military theory of the Atonement. Satan, as a captor In war, had a ri^ht to his cap- 
tives, which could be bought olf only by ransom. It was Justin ICartyr who first pro- 
pounded this view that Christ paid a ransom to Satan. Gregory of Nyssa added that 
Christ's humanity was the bait with which Satan was attracted to the hidden hook of 
Christ*s deity, and so was caught by artifice. Peter Lombard, Sent, 8 : 19 — "* What did 
the Reedemer to our captor? He held out to him his cross as a mouse-trap ; In it he 
set, as a bait, his blood." Even Luther compares Satan to the crocodile which swallows 
the ichneumon, only to find that the little animal eats Its insides out. 

These metaphors show this, at least, that no age of the church has believed In a 
merely subjective atonement. Nor was this relation to Satan the only aspect In which 
the atonement was regarded even by the early church. So early as the fourth century, 
we find a great church gather maintaining that the death of Christ was reguired by the 
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tmth and coodnni of God. Bee Crlppen, History of ChrMian Dootarine, 128 —** Atha- 
naalus (88(M78) held that the death of Christ was the payment of a debt due to God. 
His argument is briefly this : God, haTinff threatened death as the punishment of sin, 
would be untrue if he did not fulfil his threatening. But it would be equally unworthy 
of the divine goodness to permit rational beings, to whom he had imparted his own 
Spirit, to incur this death in oonsequeooe of an imposition practiced on them by the 
devil. Seeing then that nothing but death could solve this dilemma, the Word, who 
could not die, assumed a mortal body, and, offering his human nature a sacrifice for 
an, fulfilled the law by his death.*' Gregory Nazianaen( 880)** retained the figure of a 
ransom, but, dearly perceiving that the analogy was incomplete, be explained the 
death of Christ as an expedient to reconcile the divine attributes.*' 

But, although many theologians had reoogniaed a relation of atonement to God, none 
before Anselm had given any dear account of the nature of this rdation. Ansdm's 
acute, briet and beautiful treatise entitled ^* Cur Deus Homo " constitutes the greatest 
single contribution to the discussion of this doctrine. He shows that ** whatever man 
owes, he owes to God, not to the deviL ... He who does not yldd due honor to God, 
withholds from him what Is his, and dishonors him; and this is sin. ... It is necessary 
that either the stolen honor be restored, or that punishment f oUow.'* Man, because of 
original sin, cannot make satisfaction for the dishonor done to God,—** a sinner cannot 
Justify a sinner." Neither could an angd make this satisfactloii. None can make it 
but God. ** If theo none can make it but God, and none owes it but man, it must needs 
be wrought out by God, niade man." The Gk>d-man, to make satisfaction for the sins 
of all mankind, must ** give to God, of his own, something that is more valuable than 
all that is under God." Such a gift of infinite value was his death. The reward of his 
sacrifice turns to the advantage of man, and thus the Justice and love of God are 
reconciled. 

The foregoing synopsis is mainly taken from Crippen, Hist. Christ. DocL, 134, laS. 
The Cur Deus Homo of Ansdm is translated in Bib. 880^11: 780; U:6S. Asynopsisof it 
is given in Lichtenberger's EncydopMe des Sciences Beligleuses, voL 1, art.: Anwelm. 
The treatises on the Atonement by Symington, Candlish, Martin, Smeaton, in Great 
Britain, advocate for substance the view of Ansdm, as indeed it was held by Calvin 
before them. In America, the theory is represented by Nathanad Bmmons, A. Alex- 
ander, and Charles Hodge ( Syst. TheoL, t : 4iO-MO). 

To thiB theory we make the following objections : 

(a) While it contains a Taloable element of tmth, in its representation 
of the atonement as satisfying a principle of the divine nature, it conceives 
of this principle in too formal and external a manner, — malring the idea of 
the divine honor or majesty more prominent than that of the divine holi- 
ness, in which the divine honor and majesty are grounded. 

The theory has been called the **Criminal theory" of the Atonement^ as the old 
patristic theory of a ransom paid to Satan has been called the ** Military theory." It 
had its origin in a time when exaggerated ideas prevailed respecting the authority of 
popes and emperors, and when dishonor done to their majesty ( crimen latOB majeatatis ) 
was the highest offence known to law. See article by Cramer, in Stodien und jthhitbo, 
IfiSO : 7, on Wurzeln des Anselm'sohen Satisfactionsbegriffes. 

Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 88, 89— ** From the point of view of Sovereignty, there 
could be no necessity for atonement. In Mohammedanism , where sovereignty is the 
supreme and sole theological principle, no need is f^lt for satisfying the divine Justice, 
God may pardon whom he wiU, on whatever grounds his sovereign will may dictate. It 
therefore constituted a great advance in Latin theology, as also an evidence of its 
immeasurable superiority to Mohammedanism, when Anselm for the first time, in a 
dear and emphatic manner, had asserted an inward necessity in the being of God that 
hiB Justice should receive satisfkuition for the affront which had been offered to it by 
human sinfulness." 

Henry George, Progress and Poverty, 481 — '* In the days of feudalism, men thought 
of heaven as organized on a feudal basis, and ranked the first and second Persons of 
the Trinity as Suzerain and Tonant-ln-Chief." William James, Varieties of Bdigious 
Experience, 889, 890—** The monarchical type of sovereignty was, for example, so inerad- 
loably planted in the mind of our forefathers, that a dose of cruelty and arbitrariness 
in their Deity seems positively to have been required by their imagination . They called 
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the omelty ^retrlbutlye Ju8tloe«* and a God without it would oertainly not have struck 
them as Boyereign enough. Bufe to-day we abhor the very notion of eternal suffering 
inflicted ; and that arbitrary dealing out of salvation and damnation to selected indi- 
viduals, of which Jonathan Edwards could persuade himself that he had not only a con- 
viction, but a * delightful conviction,' as of a doctrine * exceeding pleasant, bright, and 
sweet,* appears to us, if sovereignly anything, sovereignly irrational and mean." 

( & ) In its eagerness to maintein the atoning efficacy of Christ's passive 
obedience, the active obedience, quite as dearly expressed in Soriptore, is 
insufficiently emphasized and well nigh lost sight oi 

Neither Christy active obedieooe alone, nor C9irlsf s obedient passion alone, can save 
us. As we shaU see hereafter, in our examination of the doctrine of Justification, 
the latter was needed as the ground upon which our penalty could be remitted ; the 
former as the ground upon which we might be admitted to the divine favor. Calvin 
has reflected the passive element in Anselm's view, in the following passages of his 
Institutes : II, 17 : 8— ^ Gk>d, to whom we were hateful through sin, was appeased by 
the death of his Son, and was made propitious to us.*' . • . n, 16 : 7—** It Is necessary to 
consider how he substituted himself In order to pay the price of our redemption. 
Death held us under its yoke, but he, in our plade, delivered himself into its power, that 
he might exempt us from it." • • . n, lA : 2— " Christ interposed and bore what, by the 
just Judgment of Qod, was impending over sinners ; with his own blood expiated the 
sin which rendered them hateful to Ood ; by this expiation satisfied and duly propitia- 
ted the Father ; by this interession appeased his anger ; on this basis founded peace 
between God and men ; and by this tie secured the divine benevolence toward them." 

It has been said that Anselm regarded Christ's death not as a vicarious punishment, 
but as a volimtary sacrifice in compensation for which the guilty were released and 
Justified. Bo Neander, Hist. Christ. Dogmas (Bohn), 2: 617, understands Anselm to 
teach ** the necessity of a satisfactio vicaria aotiva," and sajrs : **' We do not find in his 
writings the doctrine of a satisfactio passiva ; he nowhere says that Christ had endured 
the punishment of men." Shedd, Hist. Christ. Doctrine, 2 : 282, thinks this a misunder- 
standing of Anselm. The Bnoyolopsedia Brltannica takes the view of Shedd, when it 
speaks of Christ's sufferings as penalty : ** The Justice of man demands satisfaction ; 
and as an insult to Infinite honor is itself infinite, the satisfaction must be infinite, i. e.. 
It must outweigh all that is not Qod. Such a penalty can only be paid by Ck>d himself, 
and, as a penalty for man, must be paid under the form of man. Satisfaction is only 
possible through the Ood-man. Now this Ood-man, as sinless. Is exempt from the pun- 
ishment of sin ; his passion Is therefore voluntary, not given as due. The merit of It Is 
therefore infinite ; God's Justice Is thus appeased, and his mercy may extend to man." 
The truth then appears to be that Anselm held Christ's obedience to be passive, in that 
he satisfied Gk>d's Justice by enduring punishment which the sinner deserved ; but that 
he held this same obedlenoe of Christ to be active, in that be endured this penalty 
voluntarily, when there was no obligation upon him so to da 

Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 2 : 481, 461, 402— ** Christ not only suffered the penalty, 
but obeyed the precept, of the law. In this case law and Justice get their whole dues. 
But when lost man only suffers the penalty, but does not obey the precept, the law Is 
defrauded of a part of Its dues. No law Is ooii4>letely obeyed, if only its penalty Is 
endured. • . . Consequently, a sinner can never completely and exhaustively satisfy 
the divine law, however much or long be may suffer, because he cannot at one and the 
same time endure the penalty and obey the precept. He owes *Ua ftwii i triaata ' and has 
«iMtvk«tvitktopA7*(Itti8:HS). But Christ did both, and therefore he* MguladtlMkv 
ttd mdt it kflMnUt * ( b. 42 : SI ), in an infinitely higher degree than the whole human fomlly 
would have done, had they all personally suffered for their sins." Cf» Edwards, Works, 
1:406. 

(c) Itallows disproportionate weight to those passages of Scriptnre 
which represent the atonement under oommeroial analogies, as the pay- 
ment of a debt or ransom, to the ezclnsion of those which describe it 
as an ethical faot^ whose Taloe is to be estimated not qq a n tit a tiv ely, but 
qnalitatively. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 8 : 20»-212~ ** Die be, or Justice must, unless for him Some 
other, able and as wilUng, pay The rigid satisCBotlon, death for death." Themaintext 
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reUed upon 1x7 tbe adTooates of tbe OoDunerolal theoiris IiktM:tt— "ghvUtBfcaTOMB 
ktw^Mjr Pfleideier.Philosophjof Bellgioii,l:2V7~''Tbewoirkof aiTi0t,aB Aii^ 
oonstruedit, was In flaot nothing else than the prototype of the meritorious perform- 
anoes and satisteotlons of the eodesiastloal saints, and was therefore, from the point of 
view of the medlsByal chundi, thought out quite loflloally. All the more remarkable Is 
it that the ohurohea of the Reformation oould be aadsAed with this theory, notwfttw 
■tandlnff that It stood in complete contiadlotlon to their deeper moral oonsoiouaiess. 
If, according to Protestant principles generally, there are no supererogatory meritor- 
ious works, then one would suppose that such cannot be accepted even in the case of 
Jesus.** 

B. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 968— **T1ie Ananlmio theory was rejected by 
Abelard for grounding the atonement in Justice instead of benevidenoe, and fdr taking 
insuflicient account of the power of Christ's suttorings and death in procuring a sub- 
jective change in man." Bnoyc BriL, S : 98 (art: Aneelm)— ** This theory has exer- 
cised immense influence on the form of church doctrine. It Is certainly an advance on 
the older patristic theory, in so far as It substitutes for a contest between God and 
Satan, a contest between the goodness and Justice of God; but it puts the whole rela- 
tion on a merely legal footing, gives it no etiiioal bearing, and neglects altogether the 
consoiousnesB of the Individual to be redeemed. In this reapect it contrasts unfavor^ 
ably with the later theory of Abelard.*" 

(d) It represents the atoBement as haying reference anl j to the eleoti 
and ignores the Soriptare dedarationB that Ghrisfc died for all. 

Anselm, Uke Augustine, limited the atonement to the elect. Yet Leo the Great, in 
481, had afBrmed that ^so precious is the shedding of Christie blood for the unjust, that 
if the whole universe of captives would believe in the Redeemer, no chain of the devil 
could hold them** (Grippen, 18S). Bishop Gailor, of the Bpisoopal Church, heard 
General BootlMit Memphis say in 190B: ** Friends, Jesus shed bis blood to pay the price, 
and he bought from God enough salvation to go round.*' The Bishop says: **Ifelt 
that his view of salvation was different from mine. Yet such teaching, partial as it is, 
lifts men by the thousand from the miie and vice of sin into the power and purity of a 
new life in Jesus Christ.** 

Foster, Christian Lifd and Theology. 281— ^Anselm does not clearly connect the death 
of Christ with the punishment of sin, since he makes it a supererogatory woi^ volun- 
tarily done, in consequence of which it Is * fitting * that forgiveness should be bestowed 
on sinners. • • • Yet his theory served to hand down to later theologians the great idea 
of the objective atonement.** 

( 6 ) It is defective in holding to a merely external transfer of the merit 
of Christ's work, while it does not clearly state the internal ground of that 
transfer, in the nnion of the believer witii Christ 

This needed supplement, namely, the doctrine of the Union of the Believer with 
Christ, was furnished by Thomas Aquinas, Summa, pais 8, quass. 8. The Anselmic 
theory is Romanist in its tendency, as the theory next to be mentioned is Protestant in 
its tendency. P. 8. Mozom asserts that salvation is not by substitution, but by incorpo- 
ration. We prefer to say that salvation is by substitution, but that the substitution 
is by incorporation. Incorporation Involves substitution, and another's pain inures to 
my account. Christ being incorporate with humanity, all the exposures and liabilities 
of humanity fell upon him. Simon, Reoonciliation by Incarnation, is an attempt to 
unite the two elements of the doctrine. 

lidgett, Spir. Prin. of Atonement, 182-180— "As Anselm represents it, Cairist*s death 
is not ours in any such sense that we can enter into it. Bushnell justly charges that it 
leaves no moral dynamic in the Cross.'* For criticism of Anselm, see John Caird, 
Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2 : 172-198: Thomasius, Christ! Person und Work, III, 2: 
230-241 ; Phllippi, Glaubenslehre, iv, 2 : 70 sq,; Baur, Dogmengeechiohte, 2 : 416 aq^ Shedd, 
Hist. Doot., 2 : 278-286; Dale, Atonement, 27tMHX2; McUvaine, Wisdom of Holy Script- 
ure, 196-190; Kielbig, VersOhnungalehre, 176-178. 

6th. The Ethical Theory of the Atonement 

In propounding what we conceive to be the tme theory of the atone- 
ment, it seems desirable to divide our treatment into two jMurts. No theory 
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can be satisfootcffy which does not farnish a solution of the two problems : 
1. What did the atonement acoomplish ? or, in other words, what was the 
object of Christ's death ? The answer to this question must be a descrip- 
tion of the atonement in its relation to holiness in Qod, 2. What were the 
means used? or, in other words, how oould Christ justlj die ? The answer 
to this question must be a description of the atonement as arising from 
Christ's relation to humanity. We take up these two parts of the subject 
in order. 

Edwards, Works, 1 : 000, says that two thingB make Christ's sufferings a satlsteottoo 
for human guilt : (1 ) their equality or equlvalenoe to the punishment that the sinner 
deserres ; ( 2 ) the union between him and them, or the propriety of his being aooepted. 
In suffering, as the representative of the sinner. Christ bore God's wrath : ( 1) by the 
sight of sin and punishment; (2) by enduring the effects of wrath ordered by God. 
See also Edwards, Sermon on the Satisfaction of Christ. These statements of Edwards 
suggest the two points of view from which we regard the atonement ; but they oome 
short of the Scriptural declarations, in that tbey do not distinctly assert Christ's endur- 
ance of penalty Itself. Thus they leave the way open for the New School theories of 
the atonement, propounded by the successors of Edwards. 

Adolphe Monod said well : ** Save first the holy law of my God, — after that srou shall 
save me." Edwards felt the first of these needs, for he says. In his Mjrsteries of Script- 
ure, Works, 8 : 642— ** The necessity of Christ's satisfaction to divine justice is, as it 
were, the centre and hinge of all doctrines of pure revelation. Other doctrines are 
comparatively of little Importance, except as they have respect to this.'* And In Ills 
Work of Bedemptlon, Works, 1 : 412— '* Christ was bom to the end that he might die ; 
and therefore he did, as it were, begin to die as soon as he was bom." See JohaiS : 81 — 
"Aadl.iflbelifUdnpfrnilkaitftk.viUdnvanMBiJitoajMlt Bst thif kt nid, ligBi^m bj vhrt Mmv 
dimik kt ihoald dii." Christ was^lilMitp": L as a propitiation to the holinesiof God, 
which makes suffering to f oUow sin, so affording the only ground for pardon without 
and peace within ; 2. as a power to purify the hearts and lives of men, Jesus being as 
«tlM iwptiik lifted «p in tkt vilteBM*' (Jiki t : 14X and we overcoming "bNNM «r tkt U^ 
(I«f. 12:ilX 

Firsts — the Atonement as related to Holiness in God. 

The Ethioal theory holds that the necessity of the atonement is grounded 
in the holiness of God, of which conscience in man is a finite reflection. 
There is an ethical principle in the divine nature, which demands that sin 
shall be punished. Aside from its results, sin is essentially ill-deserving. 
As we who are made in God's image mark our growth in puriiy by the 
increasing quickness with which we detect impurity, and the increasing 
hatred which we feel toward it, so infinite purity is a consuming fire to all 
iniquity. As there is an ethical demand in our natures that not only 
others' wickedness, but our own wickedness, be visited with punishment, 
and a keen conscience cannot rest till it has made satisfaction to justice 
for its misdeeds, so there is an ethical demand of God's nature that penalty 
follow sin. 

The hoUnen of God has consoience and penalty for Its correlates and consequences. 
Gordon, Oirist of To-day, 216~*'In old Athens, the rock on whose top sat the Court of 
the Areopagus, representing the highest reason and the best character of the Athen- 
ian state, had underneath It the Cave of the Furies." Shakespeare knew human 
nature and he bears witness to its need of atonement. In his last WHl and Testament 
he writes : ^ First, I commend my soul into the hands of God, my Creator, hoping and 
asmredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ my Savior, to be made 
partaker of life everiastlng.'* Blchard III, 1 : 4 — ** I charge you, as you hope to have 
redemption By Christ's dear blood shed for our grievous sins, That 7<m deput and lay 
no hands on me." Blchard II,4:l~'*The world's Banaom. blessed Mary's Son." 
Henry VI, Sd part, 8 1 2— '*That dread King took our state upon him. To free us from 
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hlB Father's wrAthful cone.** HenrylV, lat part. !:!-•* Tlioeeholyfleld8.0TOrwbo8e 
Aoret walked those blessed feet. Which fourteen hundred jean ago were nailed For 
our advantage on the bitter Cross." Measure for Measure, 2: «-" Why, all the souls 
that are were forfeit onoe; And he that might the vantage best have took Found out 
the remedy." Henry VI, Mpart, 1 : 1—** Now. by the death of him that died for all!" 
All's WeU that Buds WeU, 8: 4— ** What angel shaU Bless this anworthy husband? He 
oannot thrive Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear And loves to grant, 
reprieve him fK>m the wrath Of greatest justioe.'* Bee a good statement of the Ethical 
theory of the Atonement in its relation to God's holiiiesB, in Denney, Studies in Tlie<d- 
ogy, 100-12A. 

Pnniahment is the oonsiitatioiial reaction of God's being against moral 
evO — the self-assertion of infinite holiness against its antagonist and 
wonld-be destroyer. In Qod this demand is devoid of all passion, and is 
consistent with infinite benevolence. It is a demand that cannot be 
evaded, since the holiness from which it springs is unchanging. The 
atonement is therefore a satisfaction of the ethical demand of the divine 
nature, hj the substitution of Ohrist's penal sufferings for the punishment 
of the guilty. 

John Wessel, a Befonner before the Beformattoo (1410-1480) : ^Ipae dens. Ipse 
sacerdos, ipse hostia, pro se, de se, sibi sotisfeoit" — ** Himself being at the same time 
Ood, priest, and saorilloial victim, be made satisCaotion to himself, for himself [i. e^ 
for the sins of men to whom he had united himself] , and by hims^ [ by his own sin- 
less sufferings ]." Quarles's Bmblems : ^ O groundlesB deeps I O love beycmd degree I 
The Offended dies, to set the offender free I " 

Spurgeon, Autobiography, 1 : 06— ^ When I was in the hand of the Holy Spirit, under 
oonvicUon of sin, I had a dear and sharp sense of the Justioe of Qod. Bin, whatever it 
might be to other people, became to me an intolerable burden. It was not so much 
that I feared hell, as that I feared sin; and all the while I had upon my mind a deep 
oonoem for the honor of God*s name and the integrity of his moral government. I felt 
that it would not satisfy my oonsdenoe if I could be forgiven unjustly. But then 
there came the question : * How could Ood be Just, and yet Justify me who had been 
so guflty ? ' .... The doctrine of the atooemrait is to my mind one of the surest proofs 
of the inspiration of Holy Scripture. Who would or oould have thought of the Just 
Buler dying for the unjust rebel ? " 

This substitution is unknown to mere law, and above and beyond the 
powers of law. It is an operation of grace. Grace, however, does not 
violate or suspend law, but takes it up into itself and fulfils it. The right- 
eousness of law is maintained, in that the source of all law, the judge and 
punisher, himself voluntarily submits to bear the penally, and bears it in 
the human nature that has sinned. 

Matheson, Moments on the Mount, 281 — ^ In oonsolenoe, man condenma and is con- 
demned. Christ was God in the flesh, both priest and sacrificial victim ( Itb. 9 : 12 ). He 
is'MtfgTMi' — forgiving grace— but he is' flilltftnth' also, and so'tkeMdy-btgottiafrniik* 
VMkff ' ( JokB i : 14 ). Not forgiveness that ignores sin, not Justioe that has no mercy. He 
forgave the sinner, because he bore the sin.'* Kaftan, referring to some modem the- 
ologians who have returned to the old doctrine but who have said that the basis of the 
atonement is, not the Juridical Idea of punishment, but the ethical idea of propitiation, 
affirms as f oUows : ** On the contrary the highest ethical Idea of propitiation Is Just 
that of punishment. Take this away, and propitiation becomes nothing but the 
inferior and unworthy idea of appeasing the wrath of an incensed deity. Precisely the 
idea of the vicarious suffering of punishment is the idea which must in some way be 
brought to a fuU expression for the sake of the ethical consciousness. 

'* The conscience awakened by God can accept no forgiveness which is not experienced 
as at the same time a condemnation of sin. . . . Jesus, though he was without sin and 
deserved no punishment, took upon himself aU the evils which have come into the 
world as the consequence and punishment of sin, even to the shameful death on the 
Gross at the hand of sinners. • • • Consequently for the good of man he bore all that 
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which man had deseryed, and thereby has man escaped the final eternal punishment 
and has become a child of Ood. . . . This is not merely a subjective conclusion upon 
the related facts, but it is as objective and real as anything which faith recognises and 
knows." 

ThiiB the atonement answers the ethical demand of the divine natore 
that sin be punished if the offender is to go free. The interests of the 
divine government are secured as a first subordinate result of this baUbSbc- 
tion to Qod hiniBftlf, of whose nature the government is an expression ; 
whiley as a second subordinate result, provision is made for the needs of 
human nature, — on the one hand the need of an objective satisfaction to 
its ethical demand of punishment for sin, and on the other the need of a 
manifestation of divine love and mercy that will affect the heart and move 
it to repentance. 

The great classical passage with reference to the atonement is Kmb. 8 : SS^ M 
---''vhomGodMl&rthtobeapropitialiMijtliroQ^fkith, inUi blood, to ikovluirigkteoiuaMiboouMoflkopiM- 
ing OTor of tho lini done afrntiJiio, in tte brbeuvwe of Qod; fv fta Aoving, I ny, of hit rigUooomooB at tUi 
profiont Muon: tbU ko migkt Unaalf bo Jul* and tho jmtite of Um that hatk fidtk in Jema." Or, somewhat 
more freely translated, the passage would read: — "vbomfiodhatb lolinlb in kiaUoodu a pro- 
pitiatory mriflooy through Mth, to ihov forth hia lighteoBaBMO on aooouU of tho pntonnhHion of ptat oifoaoeB in tho 
forboaranoo of Ood; to doolan hia lightooDSMM in tho tiao now f nmA , ao that he nay bojnat and yet may Joiki^ 
hiffl vho bolisToth in Joau." 

ExposEEiON or Bom. 8 : 2S, 26.— These verses are an expanded statement of the sub- 
ject of the eplstte — the revelation of the " rightoomiMM of God "( - the righteousness which 
Gk>d provides and which Qod. accepts ) — which had been mentioned in 1 : 17, but which 
now has new light thrown upon it by the demonstration, in i : 18— 3 : 80; that both Gen- 
tiles and Jews are under condemnation, and are alike shut up for salvation to some 
other method than that of works. We subjoin the substance of Meyer's comments 
upon this passage. 

'*yerM26. 'God haa lot fath Ohriat u an liNtaal prapitiatoiy oiirii^^thnm^ Ua,l7aii]i8of Ua^ 
i. e., in tliat he caused him to shed his blood, cv r^ avrov ot^iari belongs to wpoi^hro, not 
to vioTcwf . The purpose of this setting f ort^ in his blood is «i« <r6«t^ir r^t ducoiooihnK 
avrov, 'fiirthB di^y of hia [Judicial and punitive] xightoosflMai,' which received its satisfac- 
tion in the death of Christ as a propitiatory offering, and was thereby practically dem- 
onstrated and exhibited. 'On aooonnt of the paariog^by of aina that had proTieoaly taken place.' i. e^ 
because he had allowed the pre-Christian sins to go without punishment, whereby his 
righteousness had been lost sight of and obscured, and had come to need an lK6€t^i«, or 
exhibition to m^i. Omittance is not acquittance, wdpttrit^ passing-by, is intermediate 
between pardon and punishment. * In tirtne of the ftrboaranoe of Ood ' expresses the motive of 
the irapcirif . Before Christ's sacrifice, God's administration was a scandal, — it needed 
vindication. The atonement is God's answer to the charge of freeing the guilty. 

** Yeiae 26. €19 rb c7v<u is not epexegetical of «tf ivUL^iw, but presents the teleology of 
the iAa<m$piov, the final aim of tlie whole affirmation from hw irpo^^cro to Kcupip— namelyt 
first, God's bHng jtist, and secondly, his a/ppearing just in consequence of this. JiisCiit 
etjustiflcans^ instead of Justus et eondemnofiu^ tUs is the summum paradoxon mHmgtU" 
cum. Of this revelation of righteousness, not through condemnation, but through 
atonement, grace is the determining ground." 

We repeat what was said on pages 719» TSO, with regard to the teaching of the passage, 
namely, that it shows : ( 1 ) that Christ's death is a propitiatory sacrifice ; (2 ) that its 
first and main effect is upon God ; ( 8 ) that the particular attribute in Ck>d which 
demands the atonement in his Justice, or holiness; (4) that the satisfaction of this 
holiness is the necessary condition of Gk>d's Justifying the believer. It is only incident- 
ally and subordinately that the atonement is a necessity to man ; Paul speaks of it here 
mainly as a necessity to God. Christ suffers, indeed, that God may appear righteous; 
but behind the appearance lies the reality ; the main object of Christ's suffering is that 
Ood may he righteous, while he pardons the believing sinner ; in other words, the 
ground of the atonement is something internal to God himself. See Ieb.S:iO-»it 
" beeame " God => it was morally fitting in God, to make Christ suffer ; ef. Zaoh. 6 : 8— "ttey thai 
go toward the north ooontry ha?o qvioted aiy ipirit in the nffth eosBtiy '*« the Judgments inflicted on B^by 
Ion have satisfied my Justice. 

48 
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OharnmdE : **He who oooe *o«iM thi tMmm rf In* tor those Hebrew diUdreo, has 
•Ifo qnenohed the fires of God*s anger agaiiist the sinner, hotter than fumaoe heated 
soTen times." ThesameOodwhoisaGodof holiness, and who in yirtue of his hottneas 
most punish human sin« is also a God of meroy, and in virtue of his m^xsy himsflif 
bears the punishment of human sin. Domer, OesdL prot. Theologle, 98—^ Christ is 
not only mediator between God and man, but between the just God and the merciful 
God"-<:/.Fi.K:10—"lm7Midtna matt tigttk«;iigkiM«aHi and p0M»hm Idm^ mk otte.'. 
^ Oonscienoe demands yloariousnesB, for oonsoienoe declares that a gratuitous pardon 
would not be just " ; see Knight, CoUoquia Peripatetioa, 88. 

Lidgett, Spir. Principle of the Atonement, S19, 804—*' The Atonement L has Godward 
signifloanoe ; 8. consists in our Lord's endurance of death on our behalf; 8. the spirit 
in which he oidured death is of vital importance to the efficacy of his saorifloe, namely, 
obedience. . . . God gives repentance, yet requires it ; he gives atonement, yet requires 
it 'ftistibettfladfcrton^iitilihgift' (a0sr.9;iS)." Simon, in Expositor, 6 : 821-834 ( for 
substance)— ** As in prayer we ask Ck>d to eoersise us and enable us to obey his law, 
and he answers by entering our hearts and obeying in us and for us ; as we pray for 
strength in affliction, and find him helping us by putting his Spirit into us, and suffer- 
ing in us and for us; so in atonement, Christ, the manifested God, obeys and suffers in 
our stead. Even the moral theory implies substitution also. God in us obeys his own 
law and bears the sorrows that sin has caused. Why can he not, in human nature, also 
endure the penalty of sin? The possibility of this cannot be consistently denied by any 
who believe in divine help granted in answer to prayer. Ibe doctrine of the atonement 
and the doctrine of prayer stand or fall together." 

See on the whole subject, Shedd, Discourses and Bnays, 273-8M, Philosophy of History, 
86-40, and Dogmatic Theology, 2 : 401-483 ; Magee, Atonement and Sacrifice, 27, 68, 268; 
Edwards's Works, 4:140 aq,; Weber, Yom Zome Gottes, 214r834; Owen, on Divine 
Justice, in Works, 10 : 600^12 ; Philippl, Glaubenslehre, iv, 8 : 27-114; Hopkins, Works, 
1 : 81i>-888; Schtfberlein, in Studien und Eritiken, 1846 : 267-818, and 1847 : 7-70. also in 
Henog, Bncydopildie, art. : YersShnung; Jahrbuch f. d. Theol., 8 : 718, and 8 : 218; 
Maodonnell, Atonement, 11&-214; Luthardt, Saving Truths, 114-138; Balrd, Elohim 
Bevealed, 006-687; Lawrence, in Bib. Sac 20:882-880; Kreibig, VersOhnungslehre; 
Waffle, in Bap. BevH 1882: 268-286; Domer, Glaubenslehre, 2: 641-602 (Syst.Doct., 4:107- 
124) ; Bemensnyder, OSie Atcmement and Modem Thought. 

Secondly, — the Atonement as related to Humanity in Ghrist. 

The Ethioal theory of the atonement holds that Ghrist stands in saoh 
relation to humanity, that what Qod's holiness demands Ghrist is nnder 
obligation to pay, longs to pay, inevitably does pay, and pays so folly, in 
virtue of his two-fold natore, that every claim of justice is satisfied, and 
the sinner who accepts what Ghrist has done in his behalf is saved. 

Dr. B. W. Dale, in his work on The Aton^nent, states the question before us : ^ What 
must be Christ's relation to men, in order to make it possible that he should die for 
them ? " We would charge the form of the question, so that it should read : ** What 
must be Christ's relation to men, in order to make it not only possible, but just and 
necessary, that he should die for them 7 ** Dale replies, for substance, that Christ must 
have had an original and central relation to the human race and to every member 
of it; see Deoney, Death of Christ, 818. In our treatment of Bthical Monism, of the 
Trinity, and of the Person of Christ, we have shown that Christ, as Logos, as the imma- 
nent Gtod, is the Life of humanity, laden with responsibility for human sin, while yet 
he personally knows no sin. Of this raoe-responsibility and race-guilt which Christ 
assumed, and for which lie suffered so soon as man had sinned, Christ's obedience and 
suffering in the flesh were the visible reflection and revelation. Only in Christ's organic 
union with the race can we And the vital relation which will make his vicarious suffer- 
ings either possible or Just. Only when we regard Calvary as revealing eternal princi- 
ples of the divine nature, can we see how the sufferings of those few hours upon the 
Cross could suffice to save the millions of mankind. 

Dr. B. Y. Mullins has set forth the doctrine of the Atonement in five propositions : 
** 1. In order to atonement Christ became vitally united to the human race. It was 
only by asmiming the nature of those he would redeem that he oould break the power 
of their captor. . . . The human race may be likened to many sparrows who had been 
caught in the snare of the fowler, and were hopelessly struggling against their fate. 
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A ffreat ea^le swoops down from the sky, becomes entangled with the sparrows in the 
net. and then spreading- his misrhty wings he soars upward hearing the snare and cap- 
tives and breaking its meshes he dellyers himself and them. . . . Christ the fountain 
head of life imparting his own vitality to the redeemed, and causing them to share in 
the experiences of Gethsemane and Calvary, breaking thus for them the power of sin 
and death — this is the atonement, by virtue of which sin is put away and man is united 
to God." 

Dr. Mullins properly regards this view of atonement as too narrow. Inasmuch as It 
disregards the dlfiTerences between Christ and men arising from his sinlessness and his 
deity. He adds therefore that " 2. Christ became the substitute for sinners ; 8. became 
the representative of men before God ; 4. gained power over human hearts to win 
them from sin and reconcile them to God; and 6. became a propitiation and satisffto- 
tion, rendering the remission of sins consistent with the divine holiness." If Christ's 
union with the race be one wldch begins with creation and antedates the Fall, all of 
the later points in the above scheme are only natural correlates and consequences of 
the first,— substitution, representation, reconciliation, propitiation, satisfaction, are 
only different aspects of the work which Christ does for us, by virtue of the fact that 
he is the immanent God, the Life of humanity, priest and victim, condemning and oon- 
denmed, atoning and atoned. 

/- 

We have seen how God oan justly demand satisfaction ; we now show 
how Christ can justly make it ; or, in other words, how the innocent can 
justly suffer for the guilty. The solution of the problem lies in Christ's 
union with humanity. The first result of that union is obligation to suffer 
for men ; since, being one with the race, Christ had a share in the respon- 
sibility of the race to the law and the justice of God. In him humaniiy 
was created ; at every stage of its existence humanity was upheld by his 
power ; as the immanent God he was the life of the race and of every 
member of it. Christ's sharing of man's life justly and inevitably sub- 
jected him to man's exposures and liabilities, and especially to God's 
condemnation on account of sin. 

In the seventh chapter of Elsie Tenner, Oliver Wendell Holmes makes the Beverend 
Mr. Honeywood lay aside an old sermon on Human Nature, and write one on The 
Obligations of an infinite Creator to a finite Creature. A. J. F. Behrends grounded 
our Lord's representative relation not in his human nature but in his divine nature. 
^ He is our representative not because he was in the loins of Adam, but because we, 
Adam Included, were In his loins. Personal created existence is grounded In the 
Logos, so that God must deal with him as well as with every Individual sinner, and sin 
and guilt and punishment must smite the Logos as well as the sinner, and that, whether 
the sinner is saved or not. This is not, as is often charged, a denial of grace or of free- 
dom in grace, for it is no denial of freedom or grace to show that they are eternally 
rational and conformable to eternal law. In the ideal sphere, necessity and freedom, 
law and grace, coalesce.*' J. C. C Clarke, Man and his Divine Father, 887—** YicariouB 
atonement does not consist in any single act. ... No one act embraces It all, and no 
one definition can compass it." In this sense we may adopt the words of Forsyth : '* In 
the atonem^it the Holy Father dealt with a world's sin on ( not in) a world-souL** 

G. B. Foster, on lit 26 : 58, M— "TkinkMt tkoa tkat I Aimot bMeeeh mj Fatkar, and k< ikaU «t« oov 
MidiBtBionthaBtvtlTslegiMuofaBgdi? ]bvthAiluwldtt«8«ipterabeflillD]«i,tkiltkiiitBiullM?'' **0n 
this 'Buibe* the Scripture is based, not this 'moat be' on the Scripture. The 'mnitbe * was 
the ethical demand of his connection with the race. It would have been Immoral for 
him to break away from the organism. The law of the organism is: From each 
according to ability; to each according to need. David in song, Aristotle in logic, 
Darwin in science, are under obligation to contribute to the organism the talent they 
have. ShaU they be imder obligation, and Jesus go scot-free? But Jesus can con- 
tribute atonement, and because he can, he must. Moreover, he is a member, not only 
of the whole, but of each part,— Kmb. 12 : S— * memboi oaa of aaolktr.' As membership of the 
whole makes him liable for the sin of the whole, so his being a member of the part 
makes him liable for the sin of that part** 

SWrbaim, Place of Christ in Modem Theology, 488, 484— ** There Is a sense in which 
fthePatrlpmian theory Is ri«ht; the Father did suffer; though it was not as the Son 
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that he suffered, but In modes distiiiot mud different. . . . Through his ptty the misery 
of man became his sorrow. . . • There is a disclosure of his suflterinir in the surreoder 
of the 800. mus surrender represented the sacrifloe and passion of the whole Godhead. 
Here degree and prop<Mrtion are out of place ; were it not, we might say that the 
Father suffered more in giving than the Son in being given. He who gave to duty had 
not the reward of liim who rejoiced to do it. . • • One member of the Trinity oould not 
sufPer without all suffering. . . . The visible sacrifice was that of the Son ; the invisible 
sacrifloe was that of the Father.** The Andover Theory, represented in Progressive 
Orthodoxy, 48-^ affirms not only the M<«al Influence of the Atonement, but also that 
the whole race of mankind is naturally in Qirist and was therefore punished in and by 
his softoring and death; quoted in Hovey* Manual of Christian Theology, 200; see 
Hovey*s own view, STtHBTS, though be does not seem to recognise the atonement as 
existing before the incarnation. 

Christ's share in the responsibilily of the race to the law and jnstioe of 
Qod was not destroyed by his inoamationy nor by his pnrifiioation in the 
womb of the virgin. In yirtae of the organic unity of the race, each mem- 
ber of the race since Adam has been bom into the same state into which 
Adam f elL The consequences of Adam's sLn, both to himself and to his 
posterity, are : (1) depravity, or the corruption of human nature; (2) 
guilty or obligation to make satis&ction for sin to the divine holiness ; 
( 8 ) penalty, or actual endurance of loss or suffering visited by that holi- 
ness upon the guilty. 

M oberly. Atonement and Personality, 117—^ Oirist had taken upon him« as the living 
expression of himself, a nature which was weighed down, not merely by present inca- 
pacities, but by present incapacities as part of the Judicial necessary result of accepted 
and inherent sinfulness. Human nature was not only disabled but guilty, and the 
disa bi lities were themselves a consequence and aspeot of the guilt"; see review of 
Moberly by Bashdall, in Jour. TheoL Studies, 8 : 1QS-2U. Lldgett, Spir. Prino. of Atone- 
ment, 160-168, criticises Dr. Dale for neglecting the fatherly purpose of the Atonement 
to serve the moral training of the child— punishment marking ill-desert in order to 
bring this ill-desert to the consciousness of the offender, — and for neglecting also the 
positive asBertion in the atonement that the law is holy and Just and good— something 
more than the negative expression of sin's ill-desert. See especially Lidgett's chapter 
on the relation of our Lord to the human race, 851-978, in which he grounds the atone- 
ment in the solidarity of mankind, its organic union with the Son of God, and Christ's 
immanence in humanity. 

Bowne, The Atonement, 101 — ^ Something Uke this work of grace was a moral neoes- 
sity with God. It was an awful responsibility that was taken when our human race 
was launched with its fearful possibilities of good and evil. God thereby put himself 
under Infinite obligation to care for his human family ; and reflections upon his position 
as Creator and Ruler, instead of removing only make more manifest this obligation. 
So long as we conceive of Qod as sitting i^mrt in supreme ease and self-satisftujtlon, he 
is not love at all, but only a reflex of our selfishness and vulgarity. So long as we con- 
ceive him as bestowing upon us out of his infinite fulness but at no real cost to himself, 
he sinks before the moral heroes of the race. There is ever a higher thought possible, 
until we see God taking the world upon his heart, entering into the fellowship of our 
sorrow, and becoming the supreme burdenbearer and leader in all self-sacrifice. Then 
only are the possibilities of grace and love and moral heroism and condescension fiUed 
up, so that nothing higher remains. And the work of Christ himself, so tar as it was 
an historical event, must be viewed, not merely as a piece of history, but also as a man- 
ifestation of that Cross which was hidden in the divine love from the foundation of the 
world, and which is involved in the existence of the human world at all." 

John Csird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 8 x 90, 91— ** Conceive of the ideal of moral 
perfection incarnate in a human personality, and at the same time one who loves us 
with a love so absolute that he identifies himself with us and makes our good and evil 
his own— bring together these elements in a living, conscious human spirit, and you 
have in it a capacity of shame and anguish, a possibility of bearing the burden of 
human guilt and wretchedness, which lost and guilty humanity can never bear for 
itself.'* 
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If Ohrist had been bom into the world bj ordinary generation, he too 
woold have had depravity, gtiilt, penalty. But he was not so bom. In the 
womb of the Virgin, the human nature which he took was purged from its 
depravity. But this purging away of depraviiy did not take away guilt, or 
penally. There was still left the just exposure to the penalty of violated 
law. Although Christ's nature was purified, his obligation to suffer yet 
remained. He might have declined to join himself to humanity, and then 
he need not have suffered. He might have sundered his connection with 
the race, and then he need not have suffered. But once bom of the Virgin, 
once possessed of the human nature that was under the curse, he was bound 
to suffer. The whole mass and weight of God's displeasure against the race 
fell on him, when once he became a member of the race. 

Because Christ is essential humanity, the universal man, the life of the raoe, be is the 
central brain to which and throivh which all ideas must pass. He is the central heart 
to which and through which all pains must be oommunicated. You cannot telephone 
to your friend across the town without first ringing up the oentral office. You cannot 
injure your neighbor without first injuring Christ. Each one of us can say of him : 
*'Agti]ist thee, tkee valj, h$m I liiiiied '* ( Pi 51 : 4 ). Because of his central and all-inclusive human- 
ity, he must bear in his own person all the burdens of humanity, and must be "the Lamb 
tfOoithat" taketh, and so *'taethawaj.theiiB«rtheirarid" (JohBl:29). Simms Reeves, the 
great English tenor, said that the passion-music was too much for him ; he was found 
completely overcome after singing the prophet's words in Lain. 1 : 12 — "bit notUBs to ja«, 
an ye that paH by? Behold, and lee if then be anj ionov like nnto ay aonvv, vUoh ii bnoi^ 1900 no, Yh«ewith 
Jehenh hath aiUoted me in the daj of his ilvee anger." 

Father Damien gave his life in ministry to the lepers* colony of the Hawaian Islands. 
Though free from the disease when be entered, he was at last himself stricken with the 
leprosy, and then wrote : " I must now stay with my own people.*' Once a leper, there 
was no release. When Christ once joined himself to humanity, all the exposures and 
liabilities of humanity fell upon him. Through himself personally without sin, be was 
made sin for us. Christ inherited guilt and penalty. leb. 8 : 14, 15 — "Sinee thea the eUldxea are 
ahareri in flaah adi Uoei he alM hiiBMlfii mce aaanv partook of the mm; that ttroogh death he might brta^ 
him that had the power of death, that ii^ the deril ; and Bight deUTV aU than vho ttnogh fhar of death vm aU t^ 
Ufe-time nibjeet to bondage." 

Only God can forgive sin, because only Gk>d can feel it in its true heinousness and rate 
it at its true worth. Christ oould forgive shi because he added to the divine feeling 
with regard to sin the anguish of a pure humanity on account of it. Shelley, Julian and 
Maddolo : ** Me, whose heart a stnmger's tear might wear. As water-drops the sandy 
fouotain-«tone ; Me, who am as a nerve o*er which do creep The Else unfelt oppressions 
of the earth." 8. W. Culver: *♦ We cannot be saved, as we are taught geometry, by 
lecture and diagram. No person ever yet saved another from drowning by standing 
oooUy by and telling him the importance of rising to the surface and the necessity of 
respiration. No, be must plunge into the destructive element, and take upon himself 
the very condition of the drowning man, and by the exertion of his own strength, by 
the vigor of his own life, save him from the impending death. When your chUd is 
encompassed by the flames that oonsume your dwelling, you wiU not save him by call- 
ing to him from without. You must make your way through the devouring flame, tUl 
you oome personally into the very oonditions of his peril and danger, and, thenoe 
retnniing, bear him forth to freedom and saf^.** 

Notice, however, that this guilt which Christ took upon himself by his 
union with humanity was : ( 1 ) not the guilt of personal sin — such guilt 
as belongs to every adult member of the race ; ( 2 ) not even the g^t of 
inherited depravity — such guilt as belongs to infants, and to those who 
have not oome to moral oonsdousness ; but ( 8 ) solely the guilt of Adam's 
sin, which belongs, prior to personal transgression, and apart from inherited 
depravity, to every member of the raoe who has derived his life from Adam. 
This original sin and inherited guilt, bat without the depravity that ordina- 
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rily aooompanies them, Ghrirt takes, and so takes away. He can justly 
bear penalty, beoanse he inherits goilt. And since this g^tis not his per- 
sonal gnilt, but the guilt of that one sin in which "all sinned " — the guilt 
of the common transgression of the race in Adam, the gnilt of the rootHfdn 
from which all other sins have sprang — he who is personally pnie can 
Ticarionsly bear the penalty doe to the sin of alL 

Christ was oonsoious of innooenoe In his personal relatloDS, bat not in his race rela^ 
tioDS. He gathered into himself all the penalties of humanity, as Winkelried gathered 
into his own bosom at Sempaoh the pikes of the Austrians and so made a way for tha 
Tiotorious Swiss. Christ took to himself the shame of humanity, as the mother takes 
upon her the daughter's shame, repenting of it and suffering on aooount of it. But this 
oouM not be in the case of Christ unless there had been a tie uniting him to men far 
more vital, organic, and prof oimd than that which unites mother and daughter. Christ 
is naturally the life of all men, before he beoomes spiritually the lif^ of true beUevers. 
ICatheson, Spir. DeveL of St. Paul, 197-21fi, M4, speaks of Christ's secular priesthood, of 
an outer as well as an inner membenhip in the body of Christ. He is saeriflcial head of 
the world as well as sacrifldal head of the church. In Paul's latest letters, he declares 
of Christ that he is "th0lhTiarafaUB0B,ipMiaIl7«rthMi tha* lMUm"(11taL 4:10). There is a grace 
that *'kiUk«ppMn4,brii«iagiilndMto«UMn"(1iL8:ll). He *'gaT«giftiUtoMB" (l|a.4:8). "Tm, 
MH»ftlMnb«lli0UtlM,tkatJ«henkMBiKUdviIlvitk«hni"(Pl68:18). *lT«7««tin«rGadiigM4,aBd 
ii(kii« ii to be njMttd" (1 TtaL 4 : 4). 

Boyoe, World and Individual, 2 : 406~*'Our sorrows are identically Ood's own 
sorrows. .... I sorrow, but the sorrow is not only mine. This same sorrow. Just as it 
is for me, is Qod's sorrow. .... The divine fulfilment can be won only through the 
Borrows of time. . • • Unless God knows sorrow, he knows not the highest good, which 
consists in the overcoming of sorrow." Godet, in The Atonement, 881-861— *' Jesus 
condemned sin as God condemned it. When he felt forsaken on the Cross, he per^ 
formed that act by which the offender himself condemns his sin, and by that condemna- 
tion, so far as it depends on himself, makes it to disappear. There is but one conscience 
in all moral beings. This echo in Christ of God's Judgment against sin was to re-echo 
in all other human consciences. This has transformed God's love of compaaiion into 
a love of satisfaction. Holiness Joins suffering to sin. But the element of reparation 
in the Cross was not in the suffering but in the submission. The child who revolts 
against its punishment has made no reparation at all. We appropriate Christ's work 
when we by faith ourselves condemn sin and accept him." 

If it be asked whether this is not simply a suffering for his own sin, or 
ratherfor his own share of the sin of the race, we reply that his own share 
in the sin of the race is not the sole reason why he suffers ; it furnishes 
only the subjective reason and ground for the proper laying upon him of 
the sin of alL Christ's union with the race in his incarnation is only the 
outward and visible expression of a prior union with the race which began 
when he created the race. As "in him were all things created," and as 
« in him all things consist," or hold together (OoL 1 : 16, 17), it follows 
that he who is the life of humanity must, though personally pure, be 
involved in responsibility for all human sin, and <'it was necessary that the 
Ohrist should suffer " (Acts 17 : 8 ). This suffering was an enduring of the 
reaction of the divine holiness against sin and so was a bearing of penalty 
( Is. 53 : 6 ; QaL 8 : 13 ), but it was also the voluntary execution of a plan 
that antedated creation (PhiL 2:6,7), and Christ's sacrifice in time showed 
what had been in the heart of God from eternity ( Heb. 9 : 14 ; Bev. 13 : 8 ). 

Our treatment is intended to meet the chief modem objection to the atonement. 
Gregt Creed of Christendom, 2 : 22S, speaks of *' the strangely inconsistent doctrine that 
Qod is so just that be could not let sin go unpunished, yet so unjutt that he could punish 
it in the person of the innocent. .... It is for orthodox dialectics to explain how the 
divine Justice can be impuoned by pardoning the guilty, and yet vindicaUd by punlsb- 
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tag the innooent " ( quoted in lias, Atonement, 16). In order to meet this dlffloolty, the 
following accounts of Christ's identifloation with humanity have been given; 

1. That of Isaao Watts ( see Bib. Sac, 1875 : 421 ). This holds that the humanltj of 
Christ, both In body and soul, preexisted before the incarnation, and was manifested to 
the patriarchs. We reply that Christ's human nature to declared to be derived from the 
Virgin. 

S. That of R. W.Dale (Atonement, 86&-440). This holds that Cbrist is responsible for 
human shi because, as the Upholder and life of all, he is naturally one with all men, and 
is sphrltually one with all believers (Aetil? :l8~''iii]uB velirvy and mora^ lad hAfaour btii^"; GoL 
1 :17~'<iB kim aU thiagi onaist'^ Jolm 14 : 10~''I ui in mj IMkv, idi 76 in Bfl^ ud I in jm 
bearing our sins, however, is to be explained by the union of the believer with Christ, 
the effect is made to explain the cause, and Christ could have died only for the elect 
(see a review of Dale, in Brit. Quar. Rev., Apr., 1876 : 221-8S6). The union of Christ with 
the race by creation— a union which recognizes Christ's purity and man's sin-— still 
remains as a most valuable element of truth in the theory of Dr. Dale. 

a. That of Edward Irving. Christ has a oorrupted nature, an inborn infirmity and 
depravity, which he gradually overcomes. But the Scriptures, on the contrary, aseert 
his holiness and separateness from sinners. ( See references, on pages 744-747.) 

4. That of John Miller, Theology, 114-128 ; also in his chapter : Was Cihrlst in Adam ? 
in Questions Awakened by the Bible. Christ, as to his human nature, although created 
pure, was yet, as one of Adam's posterity, conceived of as a sinner in Adam. To him 
attached ** the guilt of the act in which all men stood together in a federal relation. . . . 
He was decreed to be guilty for the sins of all mankind." Although there is a truth 
contained In this statement. It is vitiated by Miller's federalism and oreatianism. Arbi- 
trary imputation and legal fiction do not help us here. We need such an actual union 
of Christ with humanity, and such a derivation of the substance of his being, by natural 
generation from Adam, as wUl make him not simply the constructive heir, but the 
natural heir, of the guilt of the race. We come, therefore, to what we regard as the 
true view, namely : 

5. That the humanity of Christ was not a new creation, but was derived from Adam, 
through Mary his mother ; so that Christ, so far as his humanity was concerned, was in 
Adam just as we were, and had the same race-responsibility with ourselves. As Adam's 
descendant, he was responsible for Adam*s sin, like every other member of the race; 
the chief difference being, that while we inherit from Adam both guilt and depravity, 
he whom the Holy Spirit purified, inherited not the depravity, but only the guflt. Christ 
took to himself, not sin (depravity ), but the oonsequenoes of sin. In him there was 
abolition of sin, without abolition of obligation to suffer for sin ; while in the believer, 
there is abolition of obligation to suffer, without abolition of sin itself. 

The Justice of Christ's sufferings has been imperfectly Illustrated by the obligation of 
the silent partner of a business firm to pay debts of the firm which he did not personally 
contract ; or by the obligation of the husband to pay the debts of his wife ; or by the 
obligation of a purchasing country to assume the debts of the province which it pur- 
chases ( Wm. Ashmore). There have been men who have spent the strength of a life- 
time in clearing off the indebtedness of an insolvent father, long since deceased. They 
recognized an organic unity of the ftunily, which morally, if not legally, made their 
father's liabilities thetr own. So, it is said, (Christ recognized the organic unity of the 
race, and saw that, having become one of that sinning race, he had involved himself in 
all its liabilities, even to the suffering of death, the great penalty of sin. 

The fault of all the analogies Just mentioned is that they are purely commercial. A 
transference of pecuniary obligation is easier to understand than a transference of 
criminal liability. I cannot Justly bear another's penalty, unless I can in some way 
share his guilt. The theory we advocate shows how such a sharing of our guilt on the 
part of Christ was possible. All believers in substitution hold that Christ bore our 
guOt : '* My soul looks back to see The burdens thou didst bear When hanging on the 
accursed tree. And hopes her guilt was there." But we claim that, by virtue of Christ's 
union with humanity, that guilt was not only an imputed, but also an imparted, guilt. 

With (Christ's obligation to suffer, there were connected two other, though minor, 
results of his assumption of humanity : first, the longing to suffer; and secondly, the 
inevitableness of his suffering. He felt the longing to suffer which perfect love to God 
must feel, in view of the demands upon the race, of that holiness of Qod which he 
loved more than he loved the race itself; which perfect love to man must feel, in view 
of the fact that bearing the penalty of man's sin was the only way to save him. Hence 
we see CSirist pressing forward to the cross with such majestic determination that the 
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disciples were ama»d and afraid (Maxk 10 :»). Heooe we hear him oayioflr : "VittdMinkftfi 
I4«ndUMtthiipuMT«*' <Lik«S»:16); "IkftTtab^tintotebtftueivitk; andhowanlitaitflMd tiUit 
b>Mwyliihail" (Uk« 12:60). 

Here is the truth in CampbeU's theoiy of the atcmement. Christ istiie great Peoltent 
before God, maklnir oonf eesioD of the sin of the race, whioh othera of that raoe could 
neither see nor feeL But the view we present is a larirer and completer one than 
that of Campbell, in that it makes this confession and reparation obligatory upon 
Christ, as Campbell's view does not. and recognises the penal nature of Christ's suffer- 
ings, which Campbell's view denies. Lias, Atonement, 79—"* The head of a dan, himself 
intensely loyal to his kin^, finds that his danhave been inyolved in rebellion. The more 
intense and perfect his losralty, the more thorough his nobleness of heart and affection 
for his people, the more inexcusable and flagrant the rebellion of those for whom he 
pleads,— the more acute would be his agony, as their representative and head. Nothing 
would be more true to human nature, in the best sense of those words, than that the 
conflict between loyalty to his king' and aflOction for his vasmls should Induce him to 
offer his life for theirs, to ask that the punishment they deserved should be inflicted 
on him.'* 

The second minor consequence of Christ's asnunptioii of humanity was, that, bein^r 
such as he was, he could not help sufferingr; in other words, the obligatory and the 
desired were also the inevitable. Since he was a beinir of perfect purity, contact with 
the sin of the race, of which he was a member, necessarily Involved an actual suffering, 
of an intenser kind than we can conceive. Sin is self-Isolating, but love and righteous- 
ness have in them the instinct of human unity. In Christ all the nerves and sensibilities 
of humanity met. He was the only healthy member of the race. When life returns to 
a frozen limb, there is pain. So Christ, as the only sensitive member of a benumbed 
and stupefied humanity, felt all the pangs of shame and suffering which rightfully 
belonged to sinners ; but which they could not feel, simply because of the depth of their 
depravity. Because Christ was pure, yet had united himself to a sinful and guilty race, 
therefore "it Biait natds U tkat Ohritt ihooM niir" (A.y.) or, * it bekoored thi Ghiui to nffw " (Bev. 
Vers., ieti 17 : 3); see also JokB8:14— 'm nnit tki 8oa rf bu U lifted ap*'-*"The Incarnation, 
under the actual circumstances of humanity, carried with it the necessity of the 
Passion " ( Westcott, in Bib. Com^ in loco >. 

Compare John Woolman's Journal 4, 6— ** O Lord, my God, the amaidng horrors of 
darkness were gathered about me, and covered me all over, and I saw no way to go 
forth ; I felt the depth and extent of the misery of my fellow creatures, separated 
from the divine harmony, and it was greater than I could bear, and I was crushed down 
under it; I lifted up my head, I stretched out my arm, but there was none to help me ; 
I looked round about, and was amaxed. In the depths of misery, I remembered that 
thou art omnipotent and that I had called thee lather.'* He had vision of a *' duU,- 
gloomy mass," darkening half the heavens, and he was told that it was ^' human beings, 
in as great misery as they could be and live ; and he was mixed with them, and hence- 
forth he might not consider himself a distinct and separate being." 

This suffering in and with the sins of men, which Dr. Bushnell emphasiaed so strcmgly. 
though it is not, as he thought, the principal element, is notwithstanding an indispen- 
sable element in the atonement of Christ. Suffering in and with the sinner is one way, 
though not the only way, in which Christ is enabled to bear the wrath of God which 
constitutes the real penalty of sin. 

BxPOBinoN OF 2 CoR. 6 : 21.— It remains for us to adduce the Scriptural proof of 
this natural assumption of human guilt by Christ We find it in 2 Oar. 5 : 21 —" Him who bwv 
B0iiAh«iiiikbtobeiinonoorbahAlf;tkAtV6nightb«oi)MtUxigUeoaBiiMsof6o^ •RjgkieoQflMi"here 

cannot mean subjective purity, for then "madstoUiiB" would mean that God made 
Christ to be subjectively depraved. As Christ was not made unholy^ the meaning 
cannot be that we are made holy persons in him. Meyer calls attention to this parallel 
between "zightMosnaa** and "siB**.—- "That ve m^X Utmb th« xi^teouDMof Qodin ki]B**-tfaat we 
might become Justified persons. Correspondingly, " mikb to te da on our btUf ** must— made 
to be a condemned person. " lim who kntv ao an "— Christ had no experience of sin — this 
was the necessary postulate of his work of atonement. " Mtde lia fir qb,'* therefore, is the 
abstract for the concrete, and — made a sinner, in the sense that the penalty of sinfdl 
upon him. So Meyer, for substance. 

We must, however, regard this interpretation of Meyer's as coming short of the full 
meaning of the apostle. As Justification is not simply remission of actual punishment, 
but is also deliverance from the cblioalion to suffer punishment,— in other words, as 
*'rislit«iunMi'' in the text --persons deUvered from the yuAt as well as from the penalty 
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of sin, — 80 the oontiasted tenn "ni.'* in the text,- a person not only actually punished, 
but also under obUgation to suffer punishment ;— in other words, Christ Is " Badi ibi," not 
only in the sense of beinff put under penaUy, but also in the sense of being put under 
gufU, iCf, Symington, Atonement, 17.) 

In a note to the last edition of Meyer, this is substantiiOly granted. "^It is to be 
noted," he says, " that af&apriav, Uke Kardfm, in flftL 8 : 18, neoessarily includes in itself the 
notion of guilt." Meyer adds, however: " The guUt of which Christ appears as bearer 
was not his own (m yv6vra itiapriay ) ; henoe the guilt of men was transferred to him ; 
consequently the justifloation of men is imputative.*' Here the implication that the 
guilt which Christ bears is his simply by imputation seems to us contrary to the analogy 
of faith. As Adam's sin Is ours only because we are actually one with Adam, and as 
Christy righteousness is imputed to us only as we are actually united to Christ, so our 
sins are imputed to Christ only as Christ is actually one with the race. He was " Bid* tin ** 
by being made one with the sinners ; he took our guilt by taking our nature. He who 
*'kn«w BO sis "came to 1)0 "sis for Of" by being bom of a sinful stock ; by inheritance the 
common guilt of the race became bis. Guilt was not simply imputed to Christ ; it was 
imparted also. 

This exposition may be made more dear by putting the two contrasted thoughts in 
parallel columns, as follows : 



Made righteousness in him- 
rlghteous persons ; 
juBtifled persons ; 
freed from guilt, or obligation to 

suffer; 
by spiritual union with Christ. 



Made sin for us- 
a sinful person ; 
a condemned person ; 
put under guilt, or obligation to 

suffer; 
by natural union with the race. 



For a good exposition of S 0tr.5:8i, GiL3:18, and RiblS.K^U, see Denney, Studies in 
Theology, 109-124. 

The Atonement, then, on the part of GK>d, has its ground (1) in the 
holiness of God, which mnst visit sin with condemnation, even though this 
condemnation brings death to his Son ; and (2 ) in the love of Gk)d, which 
itself provides the sacrifice, by suffering in and with his Son for the sins of 
men, but through that suffering opening a way and means of salvation. 

The Atonement, on the part of man, is accomplished through ( 1 ) the 
solidarity of the race ; of which ( 2 ) Christ is the life, and so its repre- 
sentative and surety; (8) justly yet voluntarily bearing its guilt and 
shame and condemnation as his own. 

Melanchthon : ** Christ was made sin for us, not only in respect to punishment, but 
primarily by being chargeable with guilt also ( culpcs et reatus ) " — quoted by Thoma- 
sius, Christi Person und Werk, 8 :9Sk 108, 108, 107 ; also 1 :80T, 814 sq. Thomaslus says 
that " Christ bore the guilt of the race by imputation ; but as in the case of the 
imputation of Adam's sin to us, imputation of our sins to Christ presupposes a real 
relationship. Christ appropriated our sin. He sank himself into our guilt." Domer, 
Olaubenslehre, 2:442 (Syst. Doct., 8:860, 861), agrees with Thomaslus, that ** Christ 
entered into our natural mortality, which for us is a penal condition, and into the 
state of collective guilt, so far as it Is an evU, a burden to be borne ; not that he had 
personal guilt, but rather that he entered into our gruilt-laden common life, not as a 
stranger, but as one actually belonging to it— put under its law, according to the will 
of the Father and of his own love.** 

When, and how, did Ctrist take this guilt and this penalty upon him ? With regard 
to penalty, we have no diiBculty in answering that, as his whole life of suffering was 
propitiatory, so penalty rested upon him from the very beginning of his life. This 
penalty was inherited, and was the consequence of Christ*s taking human nature (OtL 
4:4,6— "bom oft v«aiui.boniiiidarthobiw"). But penalty and guilt are correlates : if Christ 
inherited penalty, it must have been because he inherited guilt. This subjection to 
the common guilt of the race was intimated in Jesus* circumcision (Loko 2: 21); in his 
ritual purification (Loko 2: 22 — ''tMrpBrileiitioa"—i. e., the purification of Mary and the 
babe ; see Lange, Life of Christ ; Commentaries of Alford, Webster and Wilkinson ; 
and An. Par. Bible); in his legal redemption (Lo]u2:23,24; e/. b. 18:1; 18); and in his 
baptl8m(Kii8:15-''tlnfitbiiiMtkitto(UffllaIlrightMaiBMi**). The baptiaed person went 
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ilown Into the water, m one laden with sin and ffuilt, in order that this sin and goilt 
mlffht be buried f orerer, and that he might riae from the typici^ grave to a new and 
holy Ufe. ( Ebrard x ** Baptism - death.'* ) So Christ's submission to John's baptism of 
repentenoe was not only a oonseoration to death, but also a reoosnition and confes- 
sion of his implication in that goilt of the race for which death was the app<^ted and 
lDeTitablepeoalty(c/.Iati«:»;Uk«tt:5l; lit 16:99): and, as his baptism was a pre- 
llgnration of his death, we may learn from his baptism something with regard to the 
meaning of his death. See fmrther, under The Symbolism of Bapdsm. 

As one who had had guilt, Ghrtot was "jHttM is tki spirit '*( i fim I : H ); and this justlftca. 
tion appears to have taken place after he ''vMBiiifiiMinthiiMk"(lTia.3:i$),andwhen 
•'hovMnifiafcroorJiftiteti«"(lM.4:IS). Oompaie IaiLl:4»*'aMltfid te ho ttt 8ia tf 6td vift 
pnrw, •MM^iag to tU ffirit rf ktUiiii, b7 tU MuneliM frw tki dMd " ; • : 7-40 - ^ 
frosBi. Byifvodiodwitk(krii^vobolioTttkat vtAdl oho Un with UB;kiovi^«hil(&riftWIigruasi 
frmthoteddiotkno Mn;dottkBOMnhittktadiiflaoTwhiB. Vgr tki dottk thtl ho diod, ho diod uto u 
Mio: bit tholifo that ho Unth, ho UrithiiBto God'*-- here aU Christians are conoeiTed of as ideally 
Justified in the Justification of Christ, when Christ died for our sins and roee again, 
t :t-««Qti MBdi^ hiiowiSoa is tho UkouM rf liifld ioA aid ftr rii, Madomd lii ii tho iMh"~hae 
Mejrer says : ** The sending does not precede the condemnation ; but the condemnation 
is effected in and with the sending." Jokil«:iO~''rfrichtoeiaii%biiiMiIgotothoItrth«";19:M 
— ''ItiilalM.'* On ITiiLt :11k see the Commentary of BengeL 

If it be asked whether Jesus, then, before his death, was an unjustified penon, we 
answer that, while personally pure and well-pleasing to God (lot 8: 17), he himself was 
conscious of a race-responsibility and a race-guilt which must be atoned for ( Johi 12: S7 
^"IfwiiBjMatnahM; aidvhttihAUI«j7 fMh«, nvt bo fr« tkii hov. lot ftr tUi muo mm I nto 
thithMr"); and that guilty human nature in him endured at the last the separation 
from Ood which constitutes the essence of death, Bin*s penalty (lot S7: 41— "MjQod, ay 
Qti Thy htft thoa fomluB bo?" ). We must remember that, as even the belieyer must "bo 
JodfodMoordixtoMainthoiMh" (1 Pot. 4: ^X that is, must sulfer the death whidi to unbe- 
Uevers is the penalty of sin, although he " Uto Mtordisf to God is tho Spirit^" so Christ, in order 
that we might be delivered from both guilt and penalty, was "pt to dotth i& iho tMh, bat 
Mdo ftliTo ia Iho tfbH" (8:18);~in other words, as Christ was man, the penalty due to 
human guilt belonged to him to bear; but, as he was Ood, he could exhaust that pen- 
alty, and could be a proper substitute for others. 

If it be asked whether he, who from the moment of the oonception ^'aaBtUod Uaootf ** 
(John 17: 19), did not from that moment also Justify himself, we reply that although, 
through the retroactive efllcacy of his atonement and upon the ground of it, human 
nature in him was purged of its depravity from the moment that he took that nature ; 
and although, upon the ground of that atonement, believers before his advent were 
both sanctified and Justified ; yet his own Justification could not have proceeded upon 
the ground of his atonement, and also his atonement have proceeded upon the ground 
of his Justification. This would be a vldous olrole ; somewhere we must have a begin- 
ning. Thatbeginningwasin the cross, where guilt was first purged (Hobi 1:9— "vhia ho 
hiid BMlo psriliatioB if lin^ nt down on tho right hand of tho IIi^H^ on hi^ 
hiMHlf ho oiuiot MTo '^ €/. KoT. 18 : 8 - " tho Uab thtt hath boon doii froB tho tioadAtkB of tho worid *' ). 

If it be said that guilt and depravity are practically inseparable, and that, if Christ 
had guUt, he must have had depravity also, we reply that In civil law we dJstinguidi 
between them,— the conversion of a murderer would not remove his obligation to 
Buffer upon the gallows ; and we reply further, that In Justification we distinguish 
between them,— depravity still remaining, though guilt is removed. So we may say 
that Christ takes guilt without depravity, in order that we may have depravity with- 
out guilt. See page 646 ; also BOhl, Incarnation des gOttlichen Wortes ; Pope, Higher 
Catechism, 118; A. H. Strong, on the Necessity of the Atonement, in Philosophy and 
Beligion, 218-Jno. Per eontra« see 8hedd,I>ogm.TheoU 2: 50 note, 8S. 

Christ theief ore, as inoamate» rather revealed the atonement than made 
it The historical work of atonement was finished upon the Gross, but 
that historical work only revealed to men the atonement made both before 
and since by the extra-mnndane Logos. The eternal Love of God suffer- 
ing the necessary reaction of his own Holiness against the sin of his 
creatures and with a Tiew to their salTation— this is the essence of the 
Atonement 
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Nash, EthioB and Revelation, 2SS, 868— ** Christ, as God's atonement. Is the lerelation 
and disoovery of the fact that saorifloe is as deep in Ood as his \jtdng. He is a holy 
Creator. ... He must take upon himself the shame and pain of sin." The earthly 
tabemade and its saorlfloes were only the shadow of those in the heavens, and Moses 
was bidden to make the earthly after the pattern which he saw in the mount. So the 
historical atonement was but the shadowing forth to dull and finite minds of an 
infinite demand of the divine holiness and an infinite satisfaction rendered by the 
divine love. Godet, 8. 8. Times, Oct. 16, 1886 —*' Christ so identified himself with the 
race he came to save, by sharlncr its life or Its very blood, that when the race itself was 
redeemed from the ourse of sin, his resurrection followed as the first fruits of that 
redemption*'; lM.4:S—"MTVtd op fur our te«|HMi nutdftronrjukifieatioB.*' 

Simon, Bedemption of Man, 8SS~"If the Loffoe Is generally the Mediator of the 
divine immanence in Creation, especially In man ; if men are differentiations of the 
effluent divine energy ; and if the Logos is the Immanent controlling principle of all 
differentiation, i. e., the principle of all form — must not the self-perversion of these 
human difldrentlations necessarily react on him who Is their constitutive principled 
839 ~ Bemember that men have not first to engraft themselves into Christ, the living 
whole. . . . They subsist naturally in him, and they have to separate themselves, cut 
themselves off from him, if they are to be separate. This is the mistake made in the 
'Life in Christ ' theory. Men are treated as In some sense out of Christ, and as having 
to get into connection with Christ. ... It Is not that we have to create the relation, — 
we have simply to accept, to recognize, to ratify it. Rejecting Christ is not so much 
refusal to become one with Christ, as it is refusal to remain one with him, refusal to 
let him be our life." 

A. H. Strong, Christ In Creation, 88, ITS—" When Ck>d breathed into man's nostrils 
the breath of life, he communicated freedom, and made possible the creature's self- 
chosen alienation from himself, the giver of that life. While man could never break 
the natural bond which united him to God, he oould break the spiritual bond, and 
could introduce even into the life of God a principle of discord and evlL Tie a cord 
tighUy about your finger; you partially Isolate the finger, diminish its nutrition, bring 
about atrophy and disease. Yet the Uf e of the whole system rouses itself to put away 
the evil, to untie the cord, to free the diseased and suffering member. The illustration 
is far from adequate ; but it helps at a single point. There iias been given to each 
intelligent and moral agent the power, spiritually, to isolate himself from God, while 
yet he is naturally Joined to God, and is wholly dependent upon God for the remoral 
of the sin which has so separated him from his Maker. Sin is the act of the creature, 
but salvation is the act of the Creator. 

**If you could Imagine a finger endowed with free will and trying to sunder its con- 
nection with the body by tying a string around itself, you would have a picture of 
man trying to sunder his connection with Christ. What is the result of such an 
attempt? Why, pain, decay; possible, nay, incipient death, to the finger. By what 
law ? By the law of the organism, which is so constituted as to maintain Itself against 
its own disruption by the revolt of the members. The pain and death of the finger Is 
the reaction of the whole against the treason of the part. The finger suffers pain. 
But are there no results of pain to the body? Does not the body ftel pain also Y How 
plain it is that no such pain can be confined to the single parti The heart feels, aye, 
the whole organism feels, because all the parts are members one of another. It not only 
suffers, but that suffering tends to remedy the evil and to remove its cause. The body 
summons its forces, pours new tides of Ufe into the dying member, strives to rid the 
finger of the ligature that binds it. So through all the course of history, Christ, the 
natural Ute of the race, has been afflicted in the affliction of humanity and hassufftoed 
for human sin. This suffering has been an atoning sufftolng, since it has been due to 
righteousness. If God had not been holy, if God had not made all nature express the 
holiness of his being, if God had not made pain and loss the necesBary consequences 
of sin, then Christ would not have suffered. But since these things are sin's penalty 
and Christ is the life of the sinful race, it must needs be that Christ should suffer. 
There Is nothing arbitrary In lajing upon him the Iniquities of us all. Original grace, 
Uke original sin, is only the ethical interpretation of biological facts." See also Ames, 
on Blologloal Aspects of the Atonement, in Methodist Bevlew, Nov. 1906 : 018-968. 

In favor of the Sabstitationary or Ethical view of the at o n e ment we may 
nrge the following considerationB : 
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(a) It reete upon oorreot philosopluoal principleB with regard to the 
nfttore of wOl, law, sin, penalty, righteonaneas. 

This theory holds that theie are permanwit states, as weQ as teaosteot acta, of the 
will ; and that the will Is not simply the faculty of volitloDS, bat also the fnndamental 
determination of the beina to an ultimate end. It regards law as having- its basis, not 
in arbitrary will or in jroTsmmental expediency, but rather in the nature of God, and 
as being a necessary transcript of CkKl's hoUneas. It considers sin to consist not simply 
in acta, but in permanent eyil states of the altections and wilL It makes the object of 
penalty to be, not the reformation of the offender, or the prevention of evil dolnsr, but 
the vindication of Justice, outraged by violation of law. It teadies that rigfateousnesB 
is not benevolence or a form of benevolence, but a distinct and separate attribute of 
the divine nature which demands that sin should be visited with punishment, i^wrt 
from any consideration of the useful results that wiU flow therefrooL 

( 6) It oombines in itself all the valuable elements in the theories before 
mentioned, while it avoids their inoonsistencies, by showing the deeper 
principle npon whidh each of these elements is based. 

The Ethical theory admits the indispensableness of Christ's example, advocated by 
the Sodnian theory; the moral influence of his suffering, urged by the BushnelUan 
theory ; the securing of the safety of government, insisted on by the Grotian theory; 
the participation of the believer in Christ's new humanity, taught by the Irvingian 
theory ; the satisfaction to God's majesty for the elect, made so mudi of by the Ansel- 
mic theory. But the Bthlcal theory claims that all these other theories require, as a 
presupposition for their effective working, that ethical satisfaction to the holiness of 
God which is rendered in guilty human nature by the Son of God who took that nature 
to redeem it. 

( e ) It most folly meets the reqnirements of Scriptnre, by holding that 
the necessity of the atonement is abaolnte, since it rests upon the demands 
of immanent holiness, the fundamental attribute of God. 

ifllil7:8~*'itbihoeTtdttt(lriflt»iaiir,aiidto rill again fr« tke ted*'~lit.: "itvauMMwyftrtht 
Okriittoiaibr"; LiikaM:86— *'BahooT«ditiiottka(l2iil to mibr thiM thiagi, and to antcriatoUagltfj?'*— 
lit. : "Wai it not mmtrj tkat tha Ghrirt akaold anibr thaaa tUnga?" It is not enough to say that 
Christ must suffer in order that the prophecies might be fulfilled. Why was it proph- 
esied that he should suffer? Why did God purpose that he should suffer ? The ulti- 
mate necessity is a necessity in the nature of God. 

Plato, Republic, 2 : 861 — ** The righteous man who is thought to be unrighteous wHl 
be scourged, racked, bound ; will have his eyes put out ; and finally, having endured 
all sorts of evil, will be impaled." This means that, as human society is at present 
constituted, even a righteous person must suffer for the sins of the world. ** Mors 
mortis Morti mortem nisi morte dedlsset, MbBraa vites Janua dausa f oret *'—** Had 
not the Death-of-death to Death his death-blow given. Forever dosed were the gate, 
the gate of life and heaven." 

(d) It shows most satisfactorily how the demands of holiness ure met ; 
namely, by the propitiatory ofifering of one who is personally pnre, but 
who by union with the human race has inherited its gmlt and i)enalty. 

** Quo non oseendam f"—** Whither shall I not rise? " exclaimed the greatest minister 
of modem kings, in a moment of intozioation. ** Whither shall I not stoop ? " says the 
Lord Jesus. King Humbert, during the scourge of cholera in Italy: " In Osstellam- 
mare they make merry ; in Naples they die : I ga to Naples." 

WrightDour : ** The illustration of Powhatan raising his dub to slay John Smith 
while Pocahontas flings herself between the uplifted dub and the victim, is not a good 
one. God is not an angry being, bound to strike something, no matter what. If Pow- 
hatan could have taken the blow himself, out of a desire to spcue the victim, it would 
be better. The Father and the Son are one. Bronson Alcott, in his school at Oonoord, 
when punishment was necessary, sometimes placed the rod in the hand of the offender 
and bade him strike his ( Aloott's ) hand, rather than that the law of the school should 
be broken without punishment following. The result was that very few rates weve 
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roken. So Ood In Christ bore the oios of the world, and endured the penalty for 
an'0 violation of his law." 

( 6 ) It famishes the only proper explanation of the saorifioial language 
of the New Testament, and of the saorifioial rites of the Old, considered as 
prophetic of Ohrist's atoning work. 

Foster, Christian Life and Theology, 207-811 ~ " The Imposition of hands on the head 
of the vlotlm is entirely unexplained, except in the account of the great day of Atone- 
ment, when by the same crosture and by distinct confession the sins of the people were 
'pat opea th« hfltd of tkt goat* (Lot. M:8i ) to be borne away into the wilderness. The blood 
was sacred and was to be poured out before the Lord, evidently in place of the forfeited 
life of the sinner which should have been rendered up." Watts, Mew Apologetics, 806 
— ** 'Tho Lord will pnride* was the truth taught when Abraham found a ram provided by 
Oodwhichhe'ofirodiipMtlnintoftriiigiiL the itoMt of Us mb* (Gob. 28: 13; 14). As the ram was 
not Abraham's ram, the sacrifice of it could not teach that all Abraham had belonged 
to Ood, and should, with entire faith in his goodness, be devoted to him ; but it did 
teach that 'apvt from shoddiog of Uood thora ii no radaion' doKa.-a).** 2Chm.»:87>''¥hfliitht 
bust offBhng boptn, the wng of Jekorah begin alio.*' 

(/) It alone gives proper place to the death of Christ as the central 
feature of his work, — set forth in the ordinances, and of chief power in 
Ohristian experience. 

Martin Luther, when he had realiaed the truth of the Atonement, was found sobbing 
before a crucifix and moaning: **FUr michl fttr michi" — **For me I for me!*' 
Blisha Kane, the Arctic explorer, while searching for signs of Sir John Franklin and 
his party, sent out eight or ten men to explore the surrounding region. After several 
days three returned, almost crazed with the cold— thermometer fifty degrees below 
zero —and reported that the other men were dying miles away. Dr. Kane organised 
a company of ten, and though suffering himself with an old heart-trouble, led them to 
the rescue. Three times he fainted during the eighteen hours of marching and suffer- 
ing ; but he found the men. ** We knew you would come t we knew you would oome, 
brother I " whispered one of them, hardly able to speak. Why was he sure Dr. Kane 
would come? Because he knew the stuff Dr. Kane was made of. and knew that he 
would risk his life for any one of them. It is a parable of Christ's relation to our sal- 
vation. He is our elder brother, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and he not 
only risks death, but he endures death, in order to save us. 

(^ ) It gives ns the only means of understanding the snfferings of Christ 
in ihe garden and on the cross, or of reconciling them with the divine 
justice. 

Kreibig, VerB^Shnungslehre : ** Man has a guilt that demands the punitive sufferings 
of a mediator. Christ shows a suffering that cannot be Justified except by reference to 
some other guUt than his own. Combine these two facts, and you have the problem 
of the atonement solved." J. G. Whittier : ** Through all the depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of the Cross ; Never yet abyss was found Deeper than the Cross 
could sound." Alcestis purchased life for Admetus her husband by dying in his stead ; 
Ifarous Curttus saved Rome by leaping into the yawning chasm ; the Russian servant 
threw himself to the wolves to rescue his master. Berdoe, Robert Browning, 47— ** To 
know Gk>d as the theist knows him may suffice for pure spirits, for those who have 
never sinned, suffered, nor felt the need of a Savior ; but for fallen and sinful men the 
Christ of Christianity is an imperative necessity ; and those who have never surrend- 
ered themselves to him have never known what it is to experience the rest he gives to 
the heavy-laden souL" 

{h) As no other theory does, this view satisfies the ethical demand of 
human nature ; pacifies the convicted conscience ; assures the sinner that 
he may find instant salvation in Christ ; and so makes possible a new life 
of holiness, while at the same time it furnishes the highest incentivea to 
such a life. 
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8bedd: *«Tbeofftededpart7(l) pennitB asatstttutton; (2) proTideBSButattt^ 
<S) rabetltutcfl himflelf." Georse EUot : ^ JusUoe Ib Uke the Idngdom of God ; it is 
not without US, as a fact; it is 'within us,' as a great yeamiDff.** But it is both without 
and within, and the inward is only the reflection of the outward; the snhJeotlTe 
demands of oonsdenoe only reflect the objective demands of hoUness. 

And yet, while this view of the atonement exalts the holiness of Ood, It sarpassss 
every other view in its moying exhibition of God's love ~ a love that is not satlsfled 
with suffering in and with the sinner, or with making that sulTering a demonstration 
of God*s regard for law ; but a love that sinks itself into the sinner's guilt and bears 
his penalty, » comes down so low as to make itself one with him in all but his deprav- 
ity — makes every saerifloe but the sacrifice of God's holiness— a sacrifice which God 
oould not make, without ceasing to be God; see iith&4:iO— "BmiiiiWT^artihiilvttovtd 
a«i bit tkat k» Imi 1% aid MBt Ui 8ia te k» tki frtfitulMa ftr Mr ua" 

The soldier who had been thought reprobate was moved to complete reform when 
he was once forgiven. William Huntington, in his AutoUography, says that one of 
his sharpest sensations of pain, after he had been quickened by divine grace, was that 
he felt such pity for God. Never was num abused as God has been. lm,tA—**i^t&^ 
BHitrMkyilktkMtei«fntyM'';tt:l~''tk«BmuirfM** lead you "topnMotToiir Mm a lifi^ 
a«iiN*'; 2<hr.5:i4, i5--''tki WT*d(hriilMirtndMa v; bMUt vttkujidg^ tkat 616 dirf 
ftn an iiti; aid k iiti iv an, tkat thiy tkil UTe ikfltU M kigw llTt uto tkMMatTH^ bii uto h^ 
wtkm 4iad aii naa aKaia." The effect of Christ's atonement on Christian character and life 
may be illustrated from the proclamation of Garabaldi : ^ He that loves Italy, let him 
follow me I I promise him hardship, I promise him suffering, I iMt^mise htm death. 
But he that loves Italy, let him follow me I " 

D. Objections to the Eihioal Theory of the Atonement 

On the general subject of these objections, Philippi, Glaubenslehre, zy, t:I6^180l, 
remarks : ( 1 ) that it rests with God alone to say whether he will pardon sin, and in 
what way he will pardon it ; (2> that human instincts are a very unsafe standard by 
which to judge the procedure of the Governor of the universe ; and (8) that one plain 
declaration of God, with regard to the plan of salvation, proves the fallacy and error 
of all reasonings against it. We must correct our watches and docks by astronomic 
standards. 

( a ) That % God who does not pardon sin without atonement mnat lack 
either omnipotence or love. — We answer, on the one hand, that God's 
omnipotence is the revelation of his nature, and not a matter of arbitrary 
will ; and« on the other hand* that God's love is ever exercised consistently 
with his fundamental attribute of holiness, so that while holiness demands 
the sacrifice, love provides it. Mercy is shown, not by trampling upon 
the claims of justice, but by vicariou^y satisfying them. 

Because man does not need to avenge personal wrongs, it does not follow that God 
must not. In fact, such avenging is forbidden to us upon the ground that it belongs to 
God ; Urn. IS: 19 — "iTOga not janrMlTai, baloTsd, boi gira plaaa mto vratk: fcr it ia vrittai, Jn^mam 
balongatk into aa; I viU raeoBpanaa^ aaitk th« Lori," But there are limits even to our passing over 
of offences. Even the father must sometimes chastise ; and althoui^ this diastisement 
is not properly punishment, it becomes punishment, when the fiither becomes a teacher 
or a governor. Then, other than personal interests come in. ** Because a father can 
forgive without atonement, it does not follow that the state can do the same *' ( Shedd ). 
But God is more than Father, more than Teacher, more than Governor. In him, person 
and right are identicaL For him to let sin go unpunished Is to approve of it ; whidli is 
the same as a denial of holiness. 

Whatever pardon is granted, then, must be pardon through punishments Mere 
repentance never expiates crime, even under civil government. The truly penitent 
man never feels that his repentance constitutes a ground of acceptance ; the more he 
repents, the more he recognizes his need of reparation and expiation. Hence God 
meets the demand of man's oonscienoe, as well as of his own holiness, when he provides 
a substituted punishment. God shows his love by meeting the demands of holiness, 
and by meeting them with the sacrifice of himself. See Mocley on Pedestination, 800i 

The publican prays, not that Gk>d may be merdf ul without sacrifice, but : **Oed k» |ra- 
litiatad toward BM^tkaiiBiv I" <]Akai8:tt); in other words, he asks for mercy only througli 
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and upon the ground of, taorifloe. We cannot atone to otheci for the wrong we have 
done them, nor can we even atone to our own souls. A third party, and an infinite 
being, must make atonement, as we cannot. It is only upon the ground that God 
himself has made provision for satisfying the claims of Justice, that we are bidden to 
forgive others. Should Othello then forgive lago? Yes, if lago repents; hiktl? : 3— 
"Ifthjbrotkff iiB,nbokeUB; andifkniMlitegiTtUa.** But if he does not repent? Yes, so 
far as Othello*s own disposition is concerned. He must not hate lago, but must wish 
him well; Lik«$:17— "LofiyevciMBdi^ do good te thtm tkil kale 70a, Mm tkonihiil 00110700, injftr 
than tkitdMpitoftill7 uo 70D.'* But he cannot receive lago to his fellowship till he repents. 
On the duty and ground of forgiving one another, see Martineau, Seat of Authority, 
618, 014 ; Straffen, Hulsean Lectures on the Propitiation for Sin. 

(5) That satisiaotion and forgiTenefls are matnallj ezoliisive. — We 
answer that^ ainoe it is not a third party, bnt the Jndge himflelf, who makes 
satisfaction to his own violated holiness, forgiveness is stiU optional, and 
may be offered npon terms agreeable to himself. Christ's sacrifice is not 
a peonniaiy, bat a penal, satis&ction. The objection is valid against the 
merely commercial view of the atonement^ not against the ethical view of ii 

Forgiveness is something beyond the mere taking away of penalty. When a man 
bears the penalty of his crime, has the oonununity no right to be indignant with him? 
There is a distinction between pecuniary and penal satisfaction. Pecuniary satisbuv 
tion has respect only to the thing due; penal satisfaction has respect also to the person 
of the offender. If pardon is a matter of Justice in 6od*s government, it is so only as 
respects Christ. To the recipient it is only mercy. "FattkfUaadrigktoouteiiftiTovoariiii** 
(iJohBi:9) — faithful to his promise, and righteous to Christ. Neither the atonement, 
nor the promise, gives the offender any personal claim. 

Philemon must forgive Onesimus the pecuniary debt, when Paul pays it; not so 
with the personal injury Onesimus has done to Philemon ; there is no forgiveness of 
this, until Onesimus repents and asks pardon. An amnesty may be offered to all, but 
upon conditions. Instance Amos Lawrence*8 offering to Uie forger the forged paper 
he had bought up, upon condition that he would confess himself bankrupt, and put all 
his affairs into the hands of his benefactor. 80 the fact that Christ has paid our debts 
does not preclude his offering to us the benefit of what he has done, upon condition of 
our repentance and faith. The equivalent is not furnished by man, but by Ood. Ood 
may therefore offer the results of it upon his own terms. Did then the entire race 
fairly pay its penalty when one suffered. Just as all incurred the penalty when one 
sinned? Yes,— all who receive their life from each^Adam on the one hand, and 
Christ on the other. See under Union wltti Christ— Its Consequences ; see also Shedd, 
Discourses and Bssays, 286 note, 881, and Dogm. TheoL, 2:888-880 ; Domer, Olauben- 
slehre,8:814-816(SystI>oct.,4:a8,88). Forms Current Discussions in Theology, 5: 281. 

Hovey calls Christ*s relation to human sin a vice-penal one. Just as yice-regal posi- 
tion carries with it all the responsibility, care, and anxiety of regal authority, so does a 
vice-penal relation to sin carry with it all the suffering and loss of the original punish- 
ment. The prason on whom it ftUls is different, but his punishment Is the same, at 
least in penal value. As Tice-regal authority may be superseded by regal, so vice- 
penal Buffering, if despised, may be superseded by the original penalty. Is there a 
waste of vice-penal suffering when any are lost for whom it was endured ? On the 
same principle we might object to any suffering on the part of Christ for those who 
refuse to be saved by him. Such suffering may beoeAt others, if not those for whom 
it was in the first Instance endured. 

If compensation is made, it is said, there Is nothing to forgive; If forgiveness Is 
granted, no compensation can be required. This reminds us of Narvaez, who saw no 
reason for forgiving his enemies until he had shot them all. When the offended party 
furnishes the compensation, he can offer its benefits npon his own terms. Dr. Pente- 
cost: ** A prisoner in Scotland was brought before the Judge. As the culprit entered 
the box, he looked into the face of the Judge to see if he could discover mercy there. 
The Judge and the prisoner exchanged ghmoes, and then there came a mutual recog- 
nition. The prisoner said to himself x * It is all right this time,* for the Judge had 
been his classmate in Bdinburgh University twenty-five years before. When sentence 
was pronounced, it was five pounds sterling, the limit of the law for the misdemeanOT 
oharged, and the culprit was sorely disappolDted as be was led away to priioo. But 
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the Judge went at onoe and paid the floe, teDlDg theoleric to write the man'b disobaxve- 
Thif tlie Judge delivered io person, explaining that the demands of the law must be 
met, and haying been met, the man was free.*' 

(c) That there oan be no real propitiatioDy flinoe the judge and the saoru 
fioe are one. — We answer that this objection ignores the existence of per- 
sonal relations within the divine natore» and the fact that the God-man is 
distingnishable from Ood. The satisfaction is gronnded in the distinction 
of persons in the Godhead ; while the love in which it originates belong 
to the nnitj of the divine essence. 

The satisfaction is not rendered to a port of the Godhead, f6r the wh<^ Godhead is 
in the Ffttber, in a certain manner; as omnipresence— tottis in omni pcarte, BaiAte 
ottering is perfect, because the whole Godhead is also in Christ (S0v.S:19 — **MwMia 
IfkxM noMMUuf 1k« world into klMalf ** ). layman Abbott says that the word '* propitiate " is 
used in the New Testament only in the middle voice, to show that Ood propitiates 
himself. Lyttelton, in Lux Mundl, 80S» *^ The Atonement is undoubtedly a mystery^ 
but all forgiveneas is a mystery. It avails to lift the load of guilt that presses upon an 
offender. A change passes over him that oan only be described ss regenerative, life- 
giving ; and thus the assurance of pardon, however conveyed, may be said to obliterate 
in some degree the consequences of the past 810— Christ bore sufferings, not that we 
might be freed from them, for we haye deserved them, but that we might be eoabled 
to bear them, as he did, victoriously and in unbroken onion with God." 

(d) That the soifeiing of the innocent for the goiLiy is not an execation 
of josticCy but an act of manifest injostice. — We answer, that this is tme 
only npon the supposition that the Son bears the penalty of our sins, not 
voluntarily, but compulsorily ; or npon the supposition that one who is 
personally innocent can in no way become involved in the guilt and penalty 
of others, —both of them hypotheses contrary to Scripture and to fact 

The mystery of the atonement lies in the fact of unmerited sufferings on the part of 
Christ. Over agidnst this stands the corresponding mystery of unmerited pardon to 
believers. We have attempted to show that, while Christ was personally Innocent, he 
was so involved with others in the consequences of the Fall, that the guilt and penalty 
of the race belonged to him to bear. When we discuss the doctrine of Justification, we 
shall see that, by a similar union of the believer with Christ, Christ's JustiflcatioQ 
becomes ours. 

To one who believes in Christ as the Immanent God, the life of humanity, ihe Crea- 
tor and Upholder of mankind, the bearing by Christ of the just punishment of human 
sin seems inevitable. The very laws of nature are only the manifestation of his holi- 
ness, and he who thus reveals God is also subject to God's law. The historical process 
which culminated on Calvary was the manifestation of an age>long suffering endured 
by Christ on account of his connection with the race from the very first moment 
of their sin. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 80-88—*' A God of love and holiness 
must be a God of suffering Just so certainly as there is sin. Paul declares that he flUs 
up"tkatvldAiB]Mki]igof fttaiktioaiofOhhrt. ... ftr kit body's nk«.vldA is tk««birok*' (OoLl:S4); 
in other words, Christ stlU suffers In the believers who are his body. The historical suf- 
fering indeed is ended ; the agony of Golgotha is finished ; the days when Joy was 
swallowed up in sorrow are past; death has no more dominion over our Lord. But sorrow 
for sin is not ended ; it stiU continues and will continue so long ss sin exists. But it 
does not now militate against Christ's blessedness, because the sorrow is overbalanoed 
and overborne by the infinite knowledge and glory of his divine nature. Bushnell and 
Beecher were right when they maintained that suffering for sin was the natural con- 
sequence of Christ's relation to the sinning creation. They were wrong in mistating 
the nature of that suffering and in not seeing that the constitution of things which 
necessitates it, since it is the expression of God's holiness, gives that suffering a peoal 
character and makes Christ a Substitutionary offering for the sins of the world." 

( 6 ) That there can be no transfer of punishment or merit, since iheee 
are personal — We answer that the idea of repxesentation and suret^yalup 
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x)» IB common in hnman society and goremment ; and that such repreeenta- 

tt^^ tion and suretyship are ineyitable, wherever there is communiiy of life 

between the innocent and the gnilfy. When Christ took onr nature^ he 
^iii^ oonld not do otherwise than take onr responsibilitiee also. 

sft' Christ beoame respontlble for the humanity with which he was oiganloally one. 

}>&: Both poets and historians have recoffnlaed the propriety of one member of a house, or 

;^. a race, answering for another. Antigone expiates the crime of her house. Marcos 

"^ CurtiuB holds himaelf ready to die f <» his nation. Louis XVI has been called a ** saori- 

s ^ fldal lamb,** offered up for the crimes of his race. 80 Christ's sacrifice is of benefit to 

the whole family of man, because he is one with that family. But here is the limita- 
tion also. It does not extend to angels, because he took not on him the nature of 
ansels (lib. 2 : i6 - " For T«Uj Bok of tt« B^idi dotk Iw tek« keU, InU Iw tekfltt iMld rf tki 1^ 
- *' **A strange thing happened recently in one of our courts of Justice. A young man 

'**^ was asked why the extreme penalty should not be passed upcm him. At that moment, 

^' a gray-haired man, his face furrowed with sorrow, stepped into the prisoner's box 

rJi unhindered, placed his hand affectionately upon the culprit's shoulder, and said: 

< * Tour honor, we have nothing to say. The verdict which has been found against us 

y-^ is Just. We have only to ask for mercy.' 'Wei' There was nothing against this old 

^ > father. Yet, at that moment he lost himself. He identified his very being with that 

y^ of his wayward boy. Do you not pity the criminal son because of your pity for his 

i' aged and sorrowing father ? Because he has so suffered, is not your demand that the 

1^ son suffer somewhat mitigated? Will not the Judge modify his sentence on that 

account ? Nature knows no forgiveness ; but human nature does ; and it is not nature, 
but human nature, that is made in the image of God" ; see Prof. A. 8. Coats, in Tbe 
^ Bxaminer, Sept. 12, 1889^ 

(/) That remorse, as a part of the penally of sin, could not have been 
suffered by Ghrist — We answer, on the one hand, that it may not be essen- 
tial to the idea of penalty that Christ should have borne the identical 
pangs which the lost would have endnred ; and, on the other hand, that 
we do not know how com^detely a perfectly holy being, possessed of saper- 
hnman knowledge and love, might have felt even the pangs of remorse for 
the condition of that hnmaniiy of which he was the central conscience and 
heart. 

Instance the lawyer, mourning the fan of a star of his profession; the woman, filled 
with shame by the degradation of one of her own sex : the father, anguished by his 
daughter's wasrwardness ; the Christian, crushed by the sins of the church and the 
world. The self-isolating spirit cannot conceive how perfectly love and holiness can 
make their own the sin of the race of which they are a part. 

Simon, Becondliation, 80S~ ** Inasmuch as the sin of the human race culminated in 
the crucifixion which crowned Christ's own sufferings, clearly the life of humanity 
entering him subconsciously must have been most completely laden with sin and with 
the fear of death which is its fruit, at the very moment when he himself was enduring 
death in its most terrible form. Of necessity therefore he felt as if he were the sinner 
Of sinners, and cried out in agony: *lijM^mjM,'wkjhuitk(mkmkmm7' (I«t87:4l)." 

Christ could realise our penal condition. Beings who have a like spiritual nature can 
realise and bear the spiritual sufferings of one another. David's sorrow was not 
unjust, when he cried: ''¥«iildIkaidi«darttM^OibnloB,Bjnn,m7iiiil" (28uLi8:l8). Mob- 
erly. Atonement and Personality, 117 — ^* Is penitence possible in the personally sinless ? 
We answer that only one who Is perfectly sinless can perfectly repent, and this Identl- 
flcation of the sinless with the sinner is vital to the gospeL" LucyLaroom: ^Thevebe 
sad women, sick and poor. And those who walk in garments soiled ; Their shame, their 
sorrow I endure; By their defeat my hope Is foiled; The blot they bear is on my name ; 
Who sins, and I am not to blame?" 

(g) That the sofferings of Ghrist, as finite in time, do not oonstitate a 
satisfaction to the infinite demands of the law. — We answer that the infi- 
nite dignity of the sofferer constitates his soflSarings a fall equivalent, in 
the ^e of infinite jnstioe. Snbstitntion exdndei^ identily of sofTering ; it 
49 
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doee not exolade eqnivaleiioe. Since justice aims its penalties not so mnoh 
at the person as at the sin, it may admit eqniyalent soffoiing, when this is 
endnred in the very natore that has sinned. 

Thegnfferlngsof a doff, and of a mam bave different Talues. Death is the wage* of 
sin; and Christ, In flufldriiiff death, suffered our penalty. Btemlty of suffering Is unes- 
sential to the idea of penalty. A finite being oannot exhaust an Infinite curse; but an 
infinite being can exhaust it, in a f^w brief houn. Shedd, Disoourses and Essays, 807— 
"A golden eagle is worth a thousand copper cents. The penalty paid by Christ is 
strictly and literally eqwivalent to that which the sinner would have borne, although tt 
is not idmtieaL The vioarious bearing of it excludes the latter." Andrew Fuller 
thought Christ would have had to suffta* Just as much, if only one sinner were to have 
been saved thereby. 

The atonement is a unique fact, only partlaUy illustrated by debt and penalty. Yet 
the terms 'purchase ' and 'ransom' are Scriptural^ and mean simply that the Justice 
of Ood punishes sin as it deserves; and that, having determined what is deserved, God 
cannot change. See Owen, quoted in Campbell on Atonement, 68, 60. Christ's sacrifice, 
since it is absolutely infinite, can have nothing added to it. If Cfaiist^ sacrifice satis- 
lles the Judge of all, it may well satisfy us. 

(h) That if Christ's passive obedience made satis&ction to the divine 
justice, then his active obedience was superflnons. — ^We answer that the 
active obedience and the passive obedience are inseparable. The latter is 
essential to the former ; and both are needed to secure for the sinner, on 
the one hand, pardon, and, on the other hand, that which goes beyond 
pardon, namely, restoration to the divine &vor. The objection holds only 
against a superficial and external view of the atonement 

For more full exposition of this point, see our treatment of Justification ; and also, 
Owen, in Works, 6 : 176-204. Both the active and the passive obedience of Christ are 
insisted on by the apostle Paul. Opposition to the Pauline theology is opposition to 
the gospel of Christ. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Universal Elements of the Christian 
Religion, 140—** The elfeots of this are already appearing in the impoverished religious 
values of the sermons produced by the younger generation of preachers, and the 
deplorable decline of spiritual life and knowledge In many churches. Results open to 
observation show that the movement to simplify the Christian essence by discarding 
the theology of St. Paul easily carries the teaching of the Christian pulpit to a position 
where, for those who submit to that teaching, the characteristic experiences of the 
Christian life became practically impossible. The Christian sense of sin ; Christian 
penitence at the foot of the Cross; Christian faith in an atoning Savior; Ctirlstlan 
peace with Gtod through the mediation of Jesus Christ —these and other experiences, 
which were the very life of apostles and apostolic souls, fade from the view of the 
ministry, have no meaning for the younger generation." 

( < ) That the doctrine is immoral in its practical tendencies, since 
Christ's obedience takes the place of onrs, and renders ours unnecessary. — 
We answer that the objection ignores not only the method by which the 
benefits of the atonement are appropriated, namely, rex)entance and faith, 
bnt also the regenerating and sanctifying power bestowed npon all who 
believe. Faith in the atonement doee not induce license, bnt "works by 
love"(<^ 5 :6)and ''cleanses the heart" (Acts 15 :9). 

Water is of little use to a thirsty man, if he will not drink. The faith which accepts 
Christ ratilies all that Christ has done, and takes Christ as a new principle of lite. Paul 
bids Philemon receive Onesimus as himself,— not the old Onesimus, but a new Onesimus 
into whom the spirit of Paul has entered ( Phil«iion 17 ). So God receives us as new crea- 
tures in Christ. Though we cannot earn salvation, we must take it ; and this taking it 
involves a surrender of heart and lif^ which ensures union with Christ and moral pro- 



What shall be done to the convicted murderer who teais up the pardon which his 
wife's prayera and tears have secured from the Qovemor? Nothing remains but to 
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execute the sentenoe of the law. Hon. Oeorvre F. Danf orth, JoBtice of the New York 
State Court of Appeals, in a private letter says : ** Although it may be stated in a general 
way that a pardon reaches both the punishment prescribed for the offence and theffuilt 
of the offender, so that in the eye of the law he is as innocent as if he had never com- 
mitted the offence, the pardon makinflr him as it were a new man with a new credit and 
capacity, yet a delivery of the pardon is essential to its validity, and delivery is not 
complete without acceptance. It cannot be forced upon him. In that respect it is 
like a deed. The delivery may be in person to the offender or to his agent, and its 
acceptance may be proved by drcomstances like any other fact." 

{j ) That if the atonement requiree faith as its complement, then it does 
not in itself famish a complete satisfaction to God's jnstioe. — ^We answer 
that faith is not the ground of onr acceptance with God, as the atonement 
is, and so is not a work at all ; faith is only the medium of appropriation. 
We are saved not by faith, or on account of faith, but only through faith. 
It is not faith, but the atonement which faith accepts, that satisfies the 
justice of God. 

lUustrate by the amnesty granted to a city, upon conditions to be aooepted by each 
inhabitant. The acceptance is not the ground upon which the amnesty is granted ; it is 
the medium through whidi the benefits of the amnesty are enjoyed. With regard to 
the difficulties connected with the atonement, we may say. in conclusion, with Bishop 
Butler : *' If the Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of 
Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it must be, if 
not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain for 
want of further information, unless he can show his claim to it.** While we cannot say 
with President ISteams : **' Christ's work removed the hindrances in the eternal Justice 
of the universe to the pardon of the sinner, but how we cannot tell " — cannot say this, 
because we believe the main outlines of the plan of salvation to be revealed in Script- 
ure—yet we grant that many questions remain unsolved. But, as bread nourishes 
even those who know nothing of its chemical constituents, or of the method of its 
digestion and aflsimilation, so the atonement of Christ saves those who accept it, even 
though they do not know how it saves them. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 264-807— 
'* Heat was once thought to be a form of matter; now it is regarded as a mode of 
motion. We can get the good of it, whichever theory we adopt, or even if we have 
no theory. So we may get the good of reconciliation with God, even though we dilter 
as to our theory of the Atonement." — ** One of the Boman Bmporers commanded his 
fleet to bring from Alexandria sand for the arena, although his people at Borne were 
visited with famine. But a certain shipmaster declared that, whatever the emperor 
conmianded, his ship should bring wheat. So, whatever sand othen may bring to 
starving human souls, let us bring to them the wheat of the gospel —the substitution- 
ary atonement of Jesus Christ.*' For answers to objections, see Phillppi, Glaubens- 
lehre, rv, 8:lfi0-180; Crawford, Atonement, 884-408; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 8:6S(MM8; 
Baird, Blohim Bevealed, OSS aq^ Wm. Thomsan* The Atoning Work of Gbiist; Hop- 
kins, Works, 1 : ZZL 

E. The Extent of the Atonement 

The Scriptures represent the atonement as haying been made for all meUt 
and as sufficient for the salvation of alL Not the atonement therefore is 
limited^ but the application of the atonement through the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Upon this principle of a universal atonement^ but a special iq^plication 
of it to the elect, we must interpret such passages as Eph. 1 : 4, 7 ; 2 Tim. 
1 : 9, 10 ; John 17 : 9» 20» 24—- asserting a special efficacy of the atone- 
ment in the caseof the elect; and also such passages as 2 Pet 2 : 1 ; 1 John 
2:2; Tim. 2 : 6 ; 4 : 10 ; Tit 2 : 11— asserting that the death of Christ 
isfor alL 

Passages asserting special efficacy of the atonement, in the case of the elect, are the 
f6Uowlng: l|ki:4-"flbMviiiUBbifmtttfnBdalMrft^ i»dAtl»««»ikQldb«M7ai4«JlhNl 
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kkfct>teklm";y«-*k^fcia¥tkfcntPiiiwfUMftri^kiiMMithttniiwrftP^tw- 
^■■■JlHtitttriAittfkiigfMi;" 2Bml;t^!t— Qod''wyi>Tidi%«id<iM«ipakftfct^ywltt» 
iiHwilHtitP¥»ta. trtiwilH to Mi twi fopm mk gnm, ihUk wm gim « k ttmt Jwt hdtn 
tf— <«J, trt hrtfc Mw k« Miliirtii \ij ttt ■fPiMtig dmUvkt ChiH Jma^ wit ikBihrf iirtli, oi 
In^t Ulb aid iHMrtafitj te lifhft On^ 1k« gi^ **; itha 17 : 9 -**! |n7 te tteB : I iny Ml fir tte w^ 
M te tkM vkn tkM kMl gl?« ■• **; M — "Mtkv te tkMia^ 4» I iny, bit for tteB alM «hiil bdwT* « M 
ttra«ktkirv«i'^M--*'fctk«,«MvU«httMk«ilg;imB^IteintkatvkmIaa»thqr«lMBft7 W vlft 
■•; tkatthqrMjMiUBjglMT, vUAttMkiilgtmm'* 

P«— gci MwU ng that the deftth of Christ !■ f or aB are the toPowing! tHLS:l- 
«hl» ImAm^ vte Aan frhUj bn« k Mnittn krakik d^jiif tm ttt lul^ 
8;t—*'«idytiftt|wpitMtiiitgw«M;Miaa»iggOTta<y, fcrt«lwtgttoykh¥«tt";lT5ii.«;6-- 
Chriet JcfUS'vtoimyHilftiuMBfDran**; 4:M-"tttfiviif 6ti,vtoiitttaiTMrrftUBMi.iptd^ 
rfiy«tk4Mim";git:U--''llgrtttgfMirfflt*hta tt ti B rii,Wagl^wJfitfiati>na«.'' la&3:B 
<A.y.)— "ub ill udiim an <hM«halbtttm''~haa sometimes been faiterpreted as meaning 
** unto aU men, and npon all believers ** ( «it— destination ; ivf-iextont ). But the Bev. 
Vers, omits tlks words "ud i|« al^** and Mejer, who retains the words* remaritas that 
f«W y*#r <ww >r t belongs to ir JUtm in both instances. 

Unoonsdous participation In the atonement of Christ, by Tirtoe of our common 
humanltj in him, makes us the heirs of mndli temporal bJeasing. Conscious participar 
tion in the atonement of Cbrist, bj Yirtue of our faith in him and his work for us, gives 
us Justi0cation and eternal life. Matthew Henry said that the Atonement is ** sufficient 
for all ; effectual for many.** J. M. Whiton, in The Outlook, Sept. ft, 1867 ^'^ It was 
Samuel Hopkins of Bhode Island (1711-1806) who first declared that Christ bad made 
atonement for all men, not for the elect part alone, as CUvinists affirmed.*' We should 
say **as some Oslvinists affirmed " ; for, as we shall see, John CUvln himself declared 
that^Christsufleredforthesinsof the whole world.** Alfred Tennyson once aaked an 
old Methodist woman whatwas the news. ^ Why, Mr. Tennyson, there *S only cue i^eoe 
of news that I know,— that Christ died for all meo.** And he said to her: ^ThatisoU 
news, and good news, and new news.** 

If it be asked in what sense Ohiist is the Savior of all inen» we reply : 
( a ) That the atonement of Ghrist secures for all men a delay in the 
execution of the sentence against sin, and a space for repentance, together 
with a continuance of tiie common blessings of life which have been for- 
feited by tranqgressioiL 

If strict justice had been executed, the race would have been out off at the first sin. 
That man lives after sinning, is due wholly to the Cross. There Is a pretermisBion, or 
•iMdng «T« af tka BM dial albnliM. in tka tebiHWN if Oed '* ( B«. 3 : ^ 

is found only in the sacrifice of Calvary. This "faadng anr," howerer, is limited in Its 
duration: see Aoli 17 :S0, 81 --«m ttmaa if igMnaia ttwaim 8aA«T«tokad; biUBavlwfHMaialhBM 

rightoooMM by tka Ma vtaB he katk ardaiial'' 

One may get the benefit of the law of gravitation without understanding much about 
its nature, and patriarchs and heathen have doubtless been saved through Christ's 
atonement, although they have never heard his name, but have only cast themselves as 
helpless sinners upon the mercy of God. That mercy of God was Christ, though they 
did not know it. Our modem pious Jews will experience a strange surprise when they 
find that not only forgiveness of sin but every other blessing of life has oome to them 
through the crucified Jesus. HaltStil^^aaajiteUiaMfrmtteMkaiidthavM^aaiAall didnm 
wilk ibfikan, and laaao. and Jaaob, in 1k« kiagdflB of kaaTW.'* 

Dr. G.W.Northrup held that the work of Christ Is universal in three reQ»eotB: L It 
reconciled God to the whole race, apart from personal transgression ; S. It secured the 
bestowment upon all of common grace, and the means of common grace ; 8. It rendered 
certain the bestowment of eternal life upon all who would so use common grace and 
the means of oommon grace as to make It morally possible for God as a wise and holy 
Governor to grant his special and renewing grace. 

(5) That the atonement of Ohiist has made objective provision for ibe 
salvation of all, by removing from the divine mind eveiy obstacle to the 
pardon and restoration of sinners^ except their wilful opposition to God 
and refusal to torn to him. 
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Van Oostenee, Doffmatlos, 604—*' On God's side, all la now taken away which oould 
make a aeparatloD,— unless any should themselves choose to remain separated from 
him." The irospel messa^re is not: Ood will forgive if you return ; but rather : Ck>d has 
shown mercy ; only believe, and it is your portion in Christ. 

Ashmore, The New Trial of the Sinner, in Christian Review, 26 : 24^-064 —** The aton^ 
ment has come to all men and upon all men. Its oo^ztensivenesB with the eflOots of 
Adam's sin is seen in that aU creatures, such as inftmts and insane persons, incapable of 
refusing it, are saved without their consent, Just as they were involved in the sin of 
Adam without their consent. The reason why others are not saved is because when the 
atonement comes to them and upon them, instead of consenting to be included in it, 
they reject it. If they are bom under the curse, so likewise they are bom under the 
atonement which is intended to remove that curse ; they remain under its shelter till 
they are old enough to repudiate it ; they shut out its influences as a man doses his 
window-blind to shut out the beams of the sun ; they ward them off by direct opposi- 
tion, as a man builds dykes around his field to keep out the streams which would other- 
wise flow in and fertilize the solL" 

( c ) That the atonement of Christ has procured for all men the powerful 
incentives to repentance presented in the Cross, and the combined agency 
of the Christian church and of the Holy Spirit, by which these incentives 
are brought to bear upon them. 

Just as much sun and rain would be needed, if only one farmer on earth were to be 
benefited. Christ would not need to suffto more, if aU were to be saved. His sufferings, 
as we have seen, were not the payment of a pecuniary debt. Having endured the pen- 
alty of the sinner, justice permits the sinner's discharge, but does not require it, except 
as the fulfilment of a promise to his substitute, and then only upon the appointed con- 
dition of repentance and faith. The <Uonement is unlimited,— the whole human race 
might be saved through it; the application of the atonement is limited,— only those 
who repent and believe are actually saved by it. 

Robert Q. Farley: ^'The prospective mother prepares a complete and beautiful 
outfit for her expected child. But the child is still-bom. Yet the outfit was prepared 
just the same as if it had lived. And Christ's work is completed as much for one man 
as for another, as much for the unbeliever as for the beUever.** 

Christ is specially the Savior of those who believe, in that he exerts a 
special power of his Spirit to procure their acceptance of his salvation. 
This is not, however, a part of his work of atonement ; it is the application 
of the atonement, and as such is hereafter to be considered. 

Among those who hold to a limited atonement is Owen. Campbell quotes him as 
saylDg : ** Christ did not die for all the sins of all men ; for if this were so, why are not 
aU freed from the punishment of all their sins ? You will say, ' Because of their unbe- 
lief ,~ they will not believe.' But this unbelief is a sin, and Christ was punished for it. 
Why then does this, more than other sins, hinder them from partaking of the fruits 
of his death?" 

So also Tnrretin, loo. 4, qusm. 10 and 17 ; Ssnnlngton, Atonement, 184-284 ; CandUsh on 
the Atonement ; Cunnnlngham, Hist. Theol., 2 : 883-870 ; Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 464- 
480. For the view presented in the text, see Andrew Fuller, Works, 2: 878, 874; 880-606; 
706-700; Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 2 : 48(HM0; Jenkyn, Extent of the Atonement; B. P. 
Qrilfin, Extent of the Atonement; Woods, Works, 2:480-621; Richards, Lectures on 
Theology, 802-827. 

2. Chrisfs Interceaaory Work. 

The Priesthood of Christ does not cease with his work of atonement, but 
continues forever. In the presence of God he fulfils the second office of 
the priest^ namely that of intercession. 



Isb. 7 : IM5-"|ri«li Buj li bbbW, bNiM thai by dMik th«7 an kiadmd frM oontin^ 
iMaUdfOitvinr.hatkUspriistkMduMhunftltk. Wkanftn alM k* !■ able to nvt to tkt ottiniMK tkn tkH Inw 
■itfiBto6«4arisghU%iMi]^ho«T«UTilhtoBBktialenMiaaftrtbiai." aH.M.onlLi7:tt— **The 
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handt of our grreat Interoeasor neyer hancr down, as Moses' did, nor does he need any 
one to hold them up. The same rod of God's power whioh was used by Moses to smite 
the rock ( Atonement ) was in Moses* hand on the hill ( Interoeasion )." 

Denney's Studies in Theology, lM~^*If we see nothing unnatural in the fact that 
Ohrist prayed for Peter on earth, we need not make any difficulty about his praying 
for us in heaven. The relation is the same ; the only dilferenoe is that Christ is now 
exalted, and prays, not with strong crying and tears, but in the sovereignty and pre- 
vailing power of one who has achieved eternal redemption for his people.'* 

A. Natore of Christ's Intercession. — This is not to be oonoeived of 
either as an external and vocal petitioning, nor as a mere figure of speech 
for the natural and oontinnons influence of his sacrifice ; but rather as a 
special activity of Christ in securing, upon the ground of that sacrifice, 
whatever of blessing oomes to men, whether that blessing be temporal or 
spiritual 

lMnl:l--"ifaa7Marii,vtkmtaiiTOMtevitktkefMk«,J«u0kriiltUright«m'*;IeB.8:34->" 
iiJiiu(kriskthat4ii<7Mntk«r.tkatvMnuMdfrMtk«dflai.vkoiBiltk«ngktkudor8«d, vkt also nakftk 
iitc«Ml« ftr V " ~ here Meyer seems to favor the meaning of external and vocal petition- 
ing, as of the glorified Ood-man : Itb. 7:IS— "trw livith to mke intaroMdca fcr th«B." On the 
ground of this effectual intercession he can pronounce the true sacerdotal benediclion ; 
and all the benedictions of his ministers and apostles are but fruits and emblems of 
this ( see the Aaronic benediction in loa. 6 : U-M, and the apostolic benedictions in i Ow. 
i:8and20v.l8:i4). 

B. Objects of Christ's Intercession. — We may distinguish (a) that 
general intercession which secures to all men certain temporal benefits of 
his atoning work, and (6) that special intercession which secures the 
divine acceptance of the persons of believers and the divine bestowment 
of all gifts needful for their salvation. 

(a) General intercession for all men : h.Bi:1i^**ht)mniki^tim»iij,mkvaMaUnminim 
th«tn«KniMn"; Uk«23:84— '"indJtni Mid, Hthar, fivgivt ftflm; ht tkaj kiunr not vkal thij do"— a 
beginning of his priestly intercession, even while he was being nailed to the cross. 

(b) Special intercession for his saints: Hat IS.'lfl; 20 — "if tvo of 7011 ilull ogroo oa oirtk as 
tf«akiiifaa7tU]i|rttatthe7ihiiiuk,itihaUUdoMiivthMiof mjF&ttov^ forvtentvoar 
thm an gatteW togotkr in Bj uuBO, thm Affl I ii tU wdrt rf tkoD *' ; Uka 2S : 3i« S8 — "Simo^ 
Bateaaakad to k*Tt 7011, that k» Bight aiik 70a as vhaat: but I mado isppUoatioiiiivthM^ that th7&itkful not**; 
Johni4:l$ — "IiriUpn7thaPath«r, and ho ahaU gin 70a another Oomftrttr'*; 17:9— "I pn7 for thorn; Ipca7 
Mtftrtho vorid, bat fir thMO Thorn thon hast giT«B bo"; ietaSrSS— "Boing thonfon b7 tho right hand of God 
•zaltod, and baring roooiTod of thoAtthorthopnmisa of thoIol7 Spirit, ho hath pouod brth this, vhioh 70 sie and 
hiar'*;lph.l:6 — "thoglor7ofhisgzaoo,Thiohhofrool7 boatowod o&nainthoBoloTod"; 2:18— *'thraagb Ub 
vo both hare oar aoooM in ono Spirit unto tho Atthor"; 8:12— "in whoB m hare boldnesa and aooM in oonldoaio 
throogh ov Ada in hiB* ; Hob. 2:17, 18— "¥horofor« it behoond hiB in aU things to be Bade Uko anto his br«tk- 
ron, that ho might boooBo a nMraflil and tidthftil high priest in things pertaining to God, to Bake propitiation for tho 
sinsofthopoopls. Por in that ho himself hath saffored being toBptod, ho is able to snoeor thea that are tsnptod " ; 
4 : 15, id — " For vo hare not a high priest that eannot be tooehod vith tho fooling of oar inftnnities ; bat one that hath 
boon in all pointo tSBptod Uko as TO are, 70t without sin. Lot as therefon draw near Tith boldness onto tho thnao of 
graoa^ that TO Ba7 rsooiTO Bero7, and Ba7 And gxaee to help as in time of need**; i Pet 2:6— "a hol7 priesthood, 
to offw ap Bpiritaal saorifloes, aeeoptablo to God throogh JesosOmst"; Rot. 6:6— "And I sot in tho Bidst of tho 
throno .... a Lamb standing; as thoogh it had boon slain, baring seron horai, and seren 070% Thioh an thoooToa 
SpiritB of God, sent forth into aU tho earth " ; 7 : 16, 17 — " The7 shall hongor no Bon, noithar thirst an7 Bon ; neithor 
shaU tho son strike apon thoB, nor an7 heat: for tho Lamb that is in the Bidst of the thnae shaU be thoir shephert, 
and shall goido thai onto fboBtains of Taton of lifo: and God shall Tipe aTa7 orerf tear firoB their 0700.** 

C. Relation of Christ's Intercession to that of the Holy Spirit — The 
Holy Spirit is an advocate within us, teaching us how to pray as we ought; 
Christ is an advocate in heaven, securing from the Father the answer of 
our prayers. Thus the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit are com- 
plements to each other, and parte of one whole. 

;ohni4:26~*'BattheOoBfortor,eTentheIol7 Spirit, vhoB tho lUher Till send in nqr namo, ho shaU toaoh 708 
aU things, and bring to 7oar reMBbranoe all that I aaid onto 70a "; Bob. 8 : 26— ** And in like Banner tho Spirit 
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abokalpeaovriiiflinitj: ftrvefaMvnotlwwtopnyMveeaght; lmtth«8pixithiBiielfBikilkiat«««iflaftru 
vitkgiwningfwkkkaumotbevtUnd'*; S7~''and k«that Mu«k«tk tk« hairto kaewatk vhatiithtniadoftte 
Spirit^ bMUM k« mkilk iatoMiiMi Cur tht Minti aeeording to the viU of Goi" 

The Interoeasion of the Holy Spirit may be illustrated by the work of the mother, 
who teaches her child to pray by puttinsr words into his mouth or by suggestintf sub- 
jects for prayer. ** The whole Trinity is present in the Christian's doset ; the Father 
hears ; the Son advocates his cause at the Father's rijrht hand ; the Holy Spirit inter- 
cedes in the heart of the believer." Therefore '* When Ood inclines the heart to pray. 
He hath an ear to hear." The impulse to prayer, within our hearts, is evidence that 
Christ is urffinff our claims in heaven, 

D. Belation of Christ's Intercession to that of saints. — All trae inter- 
cession is either directly or indirectly the intercession of Ohrisi Ohri»- 
tians are organs of Christ's Spirit. To suppose Christ in ns to offer prayer 
to one of his saints, instead of directly to the Father, is to blaspheme 
Christ, and utterly misconceive the nature of prayer. 

Saints on earth, by their union with Christ, the great high priest, are themselves 
constituted Intercessors ; and as the high priest of old bore upon his bosom the breast- 
phite enflrraven with the names of the tribes of Israel ( b. 28: 9-12 ), so the Christian is to 
bear upon his heart in prayer before God the interests of his fftmily, the church, and 
the world (1 Tim 2 : 1 — " I ozkort tkenfore^ flnl of all, thtt snppUcatioBi. fnjwt, intaroMBoat, UankigiTingt 
bo Budo fcr all iMo" ). See Symington on Intercession, in Atonement and Interoessioii, 
2Sd-a08 ; Milli^ran, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord. 

Luckock, After Death, finds evidence of belief in the intercession of the saints in 
heaven as early as the second century. Invocation of the saints he regiodB as 
begrinninff not earlier than the fourth century. He approves the doctrine that the 
saints pray for ii8, but rejects the doctrine that we are to pray to them. Prayers /or the 
dead he strongly advocates. Bramhall, Works, 1 : 57 — Invocation of the saints is ** not 
necessary, for two reasons : >lr8t, no saint doth love us so well as Christ ; no saint hath 
given us such assurance of his love, or done so much for us as Christ ; no saint is so 
willing to help us as Christ ; and secondly, we have no command from God to invocate 
them." A. B. Cave : ** The system of human mediation falls away in the advent to our 
souls of the living Christ. Who wants stars, or even the moon, after the sun is up ? " 

UL Thb Einolt Offiob of Christ. 

This is to be distinguished from the soyereignty which Christ originally 
possessed in virtue of his divine nature. Christ's kingship is the sover- 
eignty of the divine-human Bedeemer, which belonged to him of right 
from the moment of his birth, but which was fully exercised only from the 
time of his entrance upon the state of exaltation. By virtue of this kingly 
office, Christ rules all things in heaven and earth, for the glory of God and 
the execution of God*s purpose of salvation. 

(a) With respect to the universe at largei Christ's kingdom is a king- 
dom of power ; he upholds, governs, and judges the world. 

H 2 : e-8 — ** I Uto Ml By Uag . . . . Tkia tft my ra . . . . nttariBoil firli of tho otftt Ibr tk7 poMHOB *' ; 
8:6— "matotUBto karo dominies orer tho vorki of tkj kMa/k; Tkoa hut pat all things udarkblbot**; ef. 

lob. 2 : 8, 9 — ** wo MO not 7ot tU thing! nljootod to Urn. But vo bohold Jam .... onwnod vith glory and 

honor"; 11126:81,82— "wkontho Son of man ihaU eomo la Ui gloi7....th«a ihaU host OS thothrono of Ui 
glory : and boftn him ihall bo gathmd all tho natioaa"; 28:18— "ill asthoritj hath boon gimi onto me in haarot 
andonoorth**;Iob.l:8— "npholdingallthingtbjtho vordofhiflpomr"; Kor.l9:ifi,l« — "mitothonaUoM 
. . . . mlo thom vith a rod of ira .... ling of lingi, and Lord of Lords." 

Julius MUller, Proof-texts, 84, says incorrectly, as we think, that '* the regnum naiurm 
of the old theoloiry is unsupported, — there are only the regnum graticB and the regnum 
gloriw." A. J. Gordon : ** Christ is now creation's soeptre-bearer, as he was onoe crea- 
tion's burden-bearer." 

( 6 ) With respect to his militant ohuroh, it is a kingdom of grace ; he 
founds, legislates for, administers, defends, and aogmente his ohuroh on 
earth. 
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]Ak0t:U — *'Wito7M....alftvlii; vh» k OhrM Iki krd"; fl:8t— "HMMitolteEi^aittflHAiB 

tteioM «r thi L«i*'; J«ki tt:ll^l7--''Hj ki^teB !■ Ml «r thii wU.... Am Mjwt i^fr Iaaakj]ir 
....lT«7«t1Mkinki«ntkh«mlhBi7?riM":lpkl:tt~«'k« ynft aU ttii«t It nl^iitM ate Ui lbil» 
•■l|aTtkiBtelMkMAtT«»Uttii«ttelkiAink,«kkkitUiMj. Iki fUiw «rkiBlkiftilMkaUliaU"; 
lih.l:t— "iTtkttaktailli.nyttnM.OM.Iiftrmrul*?*.'* 

DorDer,Glaubeii0lehre,2:6T7(8y8t.Doot,4:148,148)— **A11 great meo o«n be said 
to hftTe an after-influenoe ( Naehtoirleuno) after their death, but only of Christ can It 
be aaid that he has an after-aotivlty (FartwUrkunQ). The sendinir of the Spirit la part 
of Christ's work as King.*' P. a If ozom. Bap. Quar. Bev^ Jan. 1885 : 25-a8 — ** PreSmi- 
nenoe of Christ, as source of the church's being ; ground of the (diuroh's unity ; 
source of the church's law; mould of the diuroh*s life.** A. J. Oordon: ^As the 
church Midures hardness and humiliation as united to htm who was on the cross, 00 
she should exhibit something of supernatural energy as united with him who Is on the 
throne." Luther : ** We teU our Lord God, that if he will have his church, he must 
look after it himself. We cannot sustain it, and, if we could, we should become the 
proudest asses under heaven. ...If it had been possible for pope, priest or minister to 
destroy the church of Jesus Christ, it would have been destroyed long ago." Luther, 
watching the proceedings of the Diet of Augsburg* made a noteworthy discovery. 
He saw the stars bestud the canopy of the sky, and though there were no pillars to 
hold them up they kept their place and the sky f^U not. The business of holding up 
the sky and its stars has been on the minds of men in all ages. But we do not need to 
provide props to hold up the sky. Ood will look after his church and after Christian 
doctrine. Forof Christ it has been written in 10«.iS: 26— *'hrk«ukrrigi, tOlktMk fat all 

UiaMBiMIBteUlfcft." 

** Thrice blessed is he to whom is given The instinci that can tell That Ood Is in the 
Held when he Is most invisibie." Since Christ is King, it is a duty never to despair of 
church or of the world. Dr. B. G. Bobtnson declared that Ctiristian character was 
never more complete than now, nor more nearly approaching the ideal man. We may 
add that modem education, modem commerce, modem Invention, modem dvIUaAlon, 
are to be regarded as the rev^ations of Christ, the Light of the world, and the Buler 
of the nations. All progress of knowledge, government, society, is prog rc a s of his 
truth, and a prophecy of the complete establishment of his kingdom. 

( o ) With respect to hia ohnroh triumphant^ it is a Idngdom of glory ; 
he rewards his redeemed people with the fall reyelation of himflelf, upon 
the completion of his kingdom in the resorrection and the judgment, 

Mii7:M~"Fkth«,thiit vUAtkMkMt gim Wb, I imin tktt vkan I u. Ikiy alio my bt vilk m^ thit 
tt«7M7b«k«UBjKkv7"; i Pit $!«, S— *'Jani Ckrid; wka ii « tt« ligbt kud iTMkaThggntiito 
kMm ; ugdi ul utkaritiM ul fowHB Mag nuae nbiwt vitt kiB ** : < M i :il — ** tku AfeU 
vitt yoatktatiUM into tM tliriMlkiigd«a«f «iir LortaiiClftTiff Jem 0^ See Andrew Muiray, 
With Christ in the School of Prayer, preface, vi~**ItT.i:6~'Bid««itobtakisstei.tobt 
iriifli vitt Uf Otd ul hlktr.* Both in the king and* the priest, the chief thing Is power, 
influence, blessing. In the king, it is the power coming downward ; in the priest, it Is 
the power rising upward, prevailing with Ood. As in Christ, so in us, Uie kingly power 
is f ou nded on the priestly :]Mk7:l6>*ablitoMTtteiM «ttnNek» .... naiig kt mt fivvlk to aikt 



Watts, New Apologetic, preface, ix— **We cannot have Christ as King without 
having him also as Priest. It is as the Lamb that he sits upon the throne in the Apoo- 
aljrpee; as the Lamb that he conducts his conflict with the kings of the earth ; and it 
is from the throne of God on which the Lamb appears that the water of life flows forth 
that carries refreshing throughout the Paradise of €k)d." 

Luther : ^ Now Christ reigns, not in visible, public manner, but through the word. 
Just as we see the sun through a cloud. We see the light, but not the sun itself. But 
when the clouds are gone, then we see at the same time both light and sun.** We mav 
dose our consideration of Christ's Kingship with two practical remarks : 1. We never 
can think too much of the cross, but we may think too little of the throne. 8. We can 
not have Christ as our Prophet or our Priest, unless we take him also as our King. On 
Christ's Kingship, see Philippi, Glaubenslehre, rv, 3:84S-«51; Van OostenEee, Bogma- 
tics, 686 8Q.; Oarbett, Christ as Prophet, Priest, and Khig, 8:»»-488; J. M. Mason, Ser- 
mon on Messiah's Throne, in Worln, 8:841-076. 
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